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PREFACE TO THIS EDITION. 


HE first edition of my Ignatius and Polycarp was exhausted 

a considerable time ago, The favourable reception which 
was accorded to it would have led me, had I been able, to issue 
its successor much earlier. But owing partly to other engage- 
ments, partly to a long and serious illness, this was impossible. 
Its appearance indeed would have been much longer delayed, 
if I had not had the invaluable assistance of my chaplain, the 
Rev. J. R. Harmer, on whom has fallen the burden—no slight 
burden—of carrying the larger part of the work through the 
press and adding a fuller and revised index. 

My especial thanks are due to my critics for their kindly 
reception of a work which deals so largely with materials for 
controversy. I have striven to profit by their criticisms, where 
they have been brought before my notice. It is a satisfaction to 
find that the view, maintained in these volumes, of the genuineness 
of the middle form of the Ignatian Epistles is gaining ground. 
The adhesion of an able and intelligent critic like de Pressensé, 
who previously had maintained the priority of the Curetonian 
form, but in his new edition (Le Szecle Apostolique U. p. vii. p. 
460 sq) frankly accepts the Vossian letters as genuine, giving 
his reasons for this change of opinion, is a happy augury for the 
future of this controversy. 

It was hardly to be expected that in a subject so well-worn 
any new materials would have been forthcoming for a second 
edition. In this respect I have been much more successful— 
thanks to the kindness of friends—than I could have anticipated. 
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I would only point to the fragments of the original Syriac 
version—as distinguished from the Curetonian abridgment— 
which were furnished to me from a recently acquired Cam- 
bridge MS by the great oriental scholar, whose recent loss we are 
still mourning, William Wright (see I. p. 93 sq, 103); to two 
previously unknown Mss of the Greek Antiochene Acts with 
the Epistle to the Romans (hitherto preserved only in a single 
Ms), which were photographed or collated for me during a 
recent visit to the East by Prof. Rendel Harris, whose ungrudg- 
ing kindness in placing so much of his time and labour at my 
disposal, I cannot too gratefully record (see IL. p. 589); to the 
Thebaic Version of the Roman Acts of Ignatius published by 
F. Rossi from a Turin MS (II. p. 365); and to an additional 
Greek MS of the Letter of the Smyrnzans discovered and col- 
lated during his Eastern tour by the same Prof. Rendel Harris 
(see III. p. 357) to whom I have already expressed my gratitude. 
To these new materials for the texts I should add an important 
Pergamene inscription throwing much light on the Calendar of 
Proconsular Asia, which I owe to the kindness of Mommsen 
(I. p. 687 sq); and some new inscriptions relating to Philippus 
of Tralles the Asiarch and his family which were published or 
communicated to me since the appearance of my first edition 
(I. p. 629 sq). My thanks are due likewise to those private 
friends, who have sent me corrections—more especially to Prof. 
J. E. B. Mayor who read through the whole work, noting errors 
and offering suggestions. 


SEPTEMBER 12, 1889. 





Preface to the First Edition. 


HE present work arose out of a keen interest in the 

Ignatian question which I conceived long ago. The sub- 
ject has been before me for nearly thirty years, and during this 
period it has engaged my attention off and on in the intervals 
of other literary pursuits and official duties. Meanwhile my 
plan enlarged itself so as to comprehend an edition of all the 
Apostolic Fathers; and the portion comprising S. Clement 
(1869), followed after the discovery of Bryennios by an 
Appendix (1877), was the immediate result. But the work 
which I now offer to the public was the motive, and is the 
core, of the whole. 

When I first began to study the subject, Cureton’s discovery 
dominated the field. With many others I was led captive for 
a time by the tyranny of this dominant force. I never once 
doubted that we possessed in one form or another the genuine 
letters of Ignatius. I could not then see, and I cannot see 
now, how this conclusion can be resisted, except by a mode of 
dealing with external evidence which, if extensively applied, 
would reduce all historical and literary criticism to chaos. 
If therefore the choice had lain between the seven Vossian 
Epistles and nothing, I should without hesitation have ranged 
myself with Ussher and Pearson and Rothe, rather than with 
Daillé and Baur. Though I saw some difficulties, they were 
not to my mind of such magnitude as to counterbalance the 
direct evidence on the other side. 

When however the short Syriac of Cureton appeared, it 
seemed to me at first to offer the true solution. I was not 
indeed able to see, as others saw, any theological difference 
between the Curetonian and Vossian letters; but in the 
abridged form some extravagances of language at all events 
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had disappeared, and this was a gain. For a time therefore I 
accepted the Curetonian letters as representing the genuine 
Ignatius, and this opinion was expressed in some of my pub- 
lished works. Subsequent investigation however convinced me 
of the untenableness of this position. At an early stage an 
independent investigation of the relations between the Armenian 
and the Syriac assured me that theré had existed at one 
time a complete Syriac version of the seven Vossian Epistles, 
of which fragments still remained, and of which the Curetonian 
recension was either the abridgement or the nucleus. The theory 
of the priority of the Curetonian letters, which I then held, re- 
quired me to regard it as the nucleus, which had been afterwards 
expanded into a complete version of the seven Epistles by 
translating the additional parts from the Greek. This was not 
the prima facie explanation of the facts, but still it then seemed 
to me possible. Afterwards Zahn’s monograph, /gnatius von 
Antiochien, was published (1873). This appears to me to be 
quite the most important contribution which has been made 
to the subject since the publication of the Curetonian letters. 
I could have wished indeed that he had adopted a more 
conciliatory attitude towards opponents. Moreover his main- 
tenance of untenable positions in other departments of early 
Christian literature may have created a prejudice against his 
labours here. But these drawbacks ought not to blind us to 
the great value of the book. His historical discussions have 
not only removed difficulties, but have discovered or suggested 
harmonies, which are a highly important factor in the solution 
of the question. I must therefore assign to this work a dis- 
tinct place in the train of influences which led to my change 
of opinion. Meanwhile, in revising my own exegetical notes, 
which had been written some years before, I found that to 
maintain the priority of the Curetonian letters I was obliged 
from time to time to ascribe to the supposed Ignatian forger 
feats of ingenuity, knowledge, intuition, skill, and self-restraint, 
which transcended all bounds of probability. At this stage 
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I gave expression publicly to my growing conviction that 
after all the seven Vossian Epistles probably represented the 
genuine Ignatius. Afterwards I entered upon the investigation, 
which will be found in this volume, into the language of the two 
recensions. This dispelled any shadow of doubt which might 
have remained ; for it showed clearly that the additional parts 
of the Vossian Letters must have proceeded from the same 
hand as the parts which were common to the Curetonian and 
Vossian Recensions. 

I have explained thus briefly the history of my own change 
of opinion, not because the processes of my mind are of any 
value to any one else, but because the account places before 
the reader the main points at issue in a concrete form. 

For reasons therefore which will be found not only in the 
separate discussion devoted to the subject, but throughout these 
volumes, I am now convinced of the priority and genuineness of 
the seven Vossian Letters. Indeed Zahn’s book, though it has 
been before the world some twelve years, has never been 
answered ; for I cannot regard the brief and cursory criticisms 
of Renan, Hilgenfeld, and others, as any answer. Moreover 
there is much besides to be said which Zahn has not said. 
We have indeed been told more than once that ‘all impartial 
critics’ have condemned the Ignatian Epistles as spurious. 
But this moral intimidation is unworthy of the eminent writers 
who have sometimes indulged in it, and will certainly not be 
permitted to foreclose the investigation. If the ecclesiastical 
terrorism of past ages has lost its power, we shall, in the interests 
of truth, be justly jealous of allowing an academic terrorism to 
usurp its place. Only when our arguments have been answered, 
can we consent to abandon documents which have the un- 
broken tradition of the early centuries in their favour. 

For on which side, judging from the nature of the question, 
may we expect the greater freedom from bias? To the dis- 
ciples of Baur the rejection of the Ignatian Epistles is an 
absolute necessity of their theological position, The ground 
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would otherwise be withdrawn from under them, and their re- 
constructions of early Christian history would fall in ruins on 
their heads. On the other hand those, who adopt the tra- 
ditional views of the origin of Christianity and of the history of 
the Church as substantially correct, may look with comparative 
calmness on the result. The loss of the Ignatian Epistles would 
be the loss of one buttress to their fabric; but the withdrawal 
would not materially affect the stability of the fabric itself. 

It has been stated already that a long period has elapsed 
since this edition was first conceived. But its execution likewise 
has been protracted through several years. Nor were the pages 
passed through the press in the same order in which they appear 
in the volumes as completed. It is necessary to state these facts, 
because in some places the absence of reference to works which 
have now been long before the public might create surprise. In 
these cases my work has at least the advantage of entire inde- 
pendence, which will enhance the value of the results where they _ 
are the same. The commentary on the genuine Epistles of Igna- 
tius and the introduction and texts of the Ignatian Acts of Mar- 
tyrdom, which form the greater part of the first section of the 
second volume, were passed through the press before the close 
of 1878. Some portions of the Appendix Ignatiana had been 
already in type several years before this, though they remained 
unpaged. In the early part of the year 1879 I removed to 
Durham, and thenceforward my official duties left me scanty 
leisure for literary work. For weeks, and sometimes for months 
together, I have not found time to write a single line. Indeed 
the book which is now at length completed would probably 
have appeared some three or four years before, if I had re- 
mained in Cambridge. For the most part the first volume has 
been written and passed through the press after the second; 
but in the later parts they have often proceeded pari passu, and 
elsewhere an occasional sheet in either volume was delayed for 
special reasons. 

The long delay in the publication has had this further result, 
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that some of the materials which were here printed for the first 
time have been anticipated and given to the world meanwhile. 
This is the case for instance with the Coptic fragments recently 
published by Ciasca, and with the readings of the Munich and 
Constantinople Mss of the Long Recension collated by Funk for 
his edition (1881). So in like manner the text of the Anglo- 
Latin version in the Caius MS has been anticipated by this 
latter editor in a separate work (1883). But over and above 
these, other materials appear now for the first time, such for 
instance as Ussher’s collation of the important Montague MSs of 
the Anglo-Latin version for the Ignatian Epistles, the collation 
of the Vatican MS of the Syriac version for the Antiochene 
Acts of Ignatius, and the Coptic version, together with the 
collation of the hitherto unnoticed Paris MS, for the Roman 
- Acts. Altogether I have striven to make the materials for 
the text as complete as I could. But I have discarded mere 
secondary authorities, as for instance several Greek Mss of 
the Long Recension, because they have no independent value, 
and I should only have been encumbering my notes uselessly, 
if I had recorded their readings. Of the use which I have 
made of the critical materials thus gathered together, I must 
leave others to judge. Of the introductions, exegetical notes, 
and dissertations, I need say nothing, except that I have 
spared no pains to make them adequate, so far as my know- 
ledge and ability permitted. The translations are intended not 
only to convey to English readers the sense of the original, but 
also (where there was any difficulty of construction) to serve as 
commentaries on the Greek. My anxiety not to evade these 
difficulties forbad me in many cases to indulge in a freedom 
which I should have claimed, if a literary standard alone had 
been kept in view. 

I must not conclude without fulfilling the pleasant task of 
expressing my obligations to many personal friends and others 
who have assisted me in this work. My thanks are especially 
due to Dr W. Wright, who has edited the Syriac and Arabic 
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texts, and whose knowledge has been placed freely at my dis- 
posal wherever I had occasion to consult him; to Professor 
Guidi who, though an entire stranger to me, transcribed for me 
large portions of Coptic texts from manuscripts in the Vatican; 
to Mr P. le Page Renouf, the well-known Egyptian scholar, who 
has edited the Coptic Version of the Ignatian Acts of Martyr- 
dom from Professor Guidi’s transcript; and to Bryennios the 
Metropolitan of Nicomedia, whose name has recently gathered 
fresh lustre through the publication of the Dzdache, and to 
whom I owe a collation of the Pseudo-Ignatian Epistles from 
the same manuscript which contains that work. I am also in- 
debted for important services, chiefly coliations and transcripts, 
which will be noted in their proper places, to Dr Bollig the 
Sublibrarian of the Vatican, to Dr Zotenberg the Keeper of 
the Oriental Manuscripts in the Paris Library, to Professor 
Wordsworth of Oxford, and to Dr Oscar von Gebhardt the 
co-editor of the Patres Apostolic. Nor should I be satisfied 
without recording my obligations to the authorities and officials 
of the great public libraries at home and abroad. The courtesy 
and attention with which my troublesome importunities have 
been almost uniformly met deserve my sincerest gratitude. 
Other not inconsiderable obligations will be mentioned from 
time to time throughout these volumes; but it would have 
been impossible for me, at every point in the progress of the 
work, where I have consulted private friends, to note the fact. 
One name however I cannot pass over in silence. I am only 
one of many who have profited by the characteristic unselfish- 
ness which led the late Mr A. A. VanSittart to devote un- 
srudgingly to his friends the time which might well have been 
given to independent literary work of his own. Those sheets 
which were printed while I was still in Cambridge had the 
advantage of his careful supervision. Lastly; I have been 
relieved of the task of compiling the indices by my chaplain the 
Rev. J. R. Harmer, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, to 
whom my best thanks are due. 
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The Ignatian Epistles are an exceptionally good training 
ground for the student of early Christian literature and history. 
They present in typical and instructive forms the most varied 
problems, textual, exegetical, doctrinal, and historical. One who 
has thoroughly grasped these problems will be placed in pos- 
session of a master key which will open to him vast store- 
houses of knowledge. 

But I need not say that their educational value was not the 
motive which led me to spend so much time over them. The 
destructive criticism of the last half century is, I think, fast 
spending its force. In its excessive ambition it has ‘o’erleapt 
itself.’ It has not indeed been without its use. It has led toa 
thorough examination and sifting of ancient documents. It has 
exploded not a few errors, and discovered or established not a 
few truths. For the rest, it has by its directness and persist- 
ency stimulated investigation and thought on these subjects 
to an extent which a less aggressive criticism would have failed 
to secure. But the immediate effect of the attack has been to 
strew the vicinity of the fortress with heaps of ruins. Some 
of these were best cleared away without hesitation or regret. 
They are a rallying point for the assailant, so long as they 
remain. But in other cases the rebuilding is a measure de- 
manded by truth and prudence alike. I have been reproached 
by my friends for allowing myself to be diverted from the more 
congenial task of commenting on S. Paul’s Epistles; but the 
importance of the position seemed to me to justify the ex- 
penditure of much time and labour in ‘repairing a breach’ not 
indeed in ‘the House of the Lord’ itself, but in the immediately 
outlying buildings. 
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PNA LTIVS BE, MARTYR, 


HE transition from the first to the second Apostolic father—from 
Clement to Ignatius—is rapid ; but, when it is made, we are con- 
scious that a wide chasm has been passed. ‘The interval of time indeed 
is not great. ‘Twenty years at the outside separate the Epistle of Cle- 
ment to the Corinthians from the letters of Ignatius. But these two 
decades were a period of exceptionally rapid progress in the career of the 
Church—in the outward extension of the Christian society, in its internal 
organization and government, in the progress and ramifications of theo- 
logical opinion. ‘There are epochs in the early history of a great insti- 
tution, as there are times in the youth of an individual man, when the 
increase of stature outstrips and confounds by its rapidity the expecta- 
tions founded on the average rate of growth. 

But lapse of time is not the only element which differentiates the 
writings of these two Apostolic fathers. As we pass from Rome and 
Corinth to Antioch and Asia Minor, we are conscious of entering into a 
new religious and moral atmosphere. The steadying influence of the 
two great classical peoples—more especially of the Romans—is dimin- 
ished; and the fervour, the precipitancy, of oriental sentiment and 
feeling predominate. ‘The religious temperament has changed with the 
change of locality. This difference impresses itself on the writings of 
the two fathers through the surrounding circumstances ; but it appears 
to a very marked degree in the personal character of the men them- 
selves. Nothing is more notable in the Epistle of Clement than the 
calm equable temper of the writer, the éve/kea, the ‘ sweet reasonable- 
ness,’ which pervades his letter throughout. He is essentially a mode- 
rator. On the other hand, impetuosity, fire, headstrongness (if it be 
not an injustice to apply this term to so noble a manifestation of 
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fervid zeal and self-devotion), are impressed on every sentence in the 
Epistles of Ignatius. He is by his very nature an zmpeller of men. 
Both are intense, though in different ways. In Clement the ‘intensity 
of moderation ’—to adopt his own paradox of language twice-repeated'— 
dominates and guides his conduct. In Ignatius it is the intensity of 
passion’—passion for doing and suffering—which drives him onward. 


Not less striking is the change which has passed over the imperial 
government meanwhile. The letter of Clement synchronizes with the 
persecution of Domitian ; the letters of Ignatius were evoked by the 
persecution of Trajan. The transition from Domitian to Trajan is a 
stride in the social and constitutional life of Rome, of which the mere 
lapse of time affords no adequate measurement. Centuries, rather than 
decades of years, seem to have intervened between the one and the 
other. 

The attitude of Trajan towards the Christians has been represented 
in directly opposite lights in ancient and modern times. ‘To the fathers 
who wrote during the latter half of the second century, as to Christian 
writers of subsequent ages generally, Trajan appears as anything rather 
than a relentless persecutor. His lenity is contrasted with the wanton 
cruelty of a Nero and the malignant caprice of a Domitian. He inter- 
poses to modify the laws and so to assuage the sufferings of the perse- 
cuted sect. If he does not altogether revoke the persecuting edicts of 
his predecessors, he at least works them in such a spirit that they shall 
press as lightly as possible on the unoffending people of God’*. 


1 Clem. Rom. 58, 62, pera éxTevots 
émveckelas, See the note on the former 
of these two passages. 

2 See especially Rom. 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 


gov, Kal gov Ta @WdvTa cuvdLoLKovYTOS 
(cduravra Stokobyros MSS) av’T@, Tals 
modeot wept Tov pndév vewreplfev rept 


nuay éypawev x.7.A. Here indeed there 


4, Philad. 5, Smyrn. 4. In Rom. 7 he de- 
scribes himself as ‘enamoured of death’ 
(ép&v Tod drobaveiv). 

3 Melito, writing about A.D. 170, 
and addressing M. Aurelius, says (Euseb. 
FT Le. iv. 26) povo. mdvrTwy...rov Kad? 
quads év biaBodn Karacrhoa Abyov 70é- 
Anoav Népwv Kal Aoperiavds...ddda Thv 
éxelywv Gyvoiav ol col evoeBets marépes 
érnvwpldcavro, modAdKts woAdots émumTN}- 
Eavres eyypddws, door mepl TovTwy vew- 
Teploar éro\unoav: év ols o mev ramos 
cov ’Adptavds moddNas wey Kal dAdos Kat 
Povvdarg...ypiguv palverar, 6 d€ rarihp 


is no direct mention of Trajan, but he 
must be included in év ols, as one who 
protected the Christians. Perhaps a re- 
collection of the Bithynian persecution 
deterred Melito from a direct mention, 
which could not have been made without 
qualifications and explanations. Ter- 
tullian, who otherwise copies Melito, 
supplies the omission; Afo/. 5 ‘repe- 
rietis primum Neronem in hanc sectam 
cum maxime Romae orientem Caesariano 
gladio ferocisse...temptaverat et Domi- 
tianus, portio Neronis de crudelitate... 
Tales semper nobis insecutores, injusti, 
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This favourable estimate of Trajan culminates in medieval legend. 


impii, turpes, quos et ipsi damnare con- 
suestis...Ceterum de tot exinde principi- 
bus ad hodiernum divinum humanumque 
sapientibus edite aliquem debellatorem 
Christianorum...Quales ergo leges istae 
quas adversus nos soli exercent impii, 
injusti, turpes, truces, vani, dementes? 
quas Trajanus ex parte frustratus est 
vetando inquiri Christianos, quas nullus 
Hadrianus, quamquam omnium curiosi- 
tatum explorator, nullus Vespasianus, 
quamquam Judaeorum debellator, nullus 
Pius, nullus Verus, impressit.’ Lactan- 
tius (de Mort. Persec. 3, 4) passes on 
from Domitian to Decius, omitting all 
the intermediate persecutions, as if they 
had never taken place. The passage is 
quoted below, p. 8, note. Eusebius 
(Z. £. iii. 31—33) studiously exculpates 
the memory of Trajan himself. He 
cannot ignore the persecutions which 
took place in this emperor’s reign, but 
he says that they were partial and local 
(c. 31 Mepix@s kal kara médes, Cc. 33 
Mepikovs kar’ érapxiav), and were brought 
about either by an uprising of the 
people or by the hostility of individual 
magistrates (c. 31 é& émavagtacews Sjuwr, 
c. 33 08 brn pev Tey Snuwr, e086 Sry 
dé kal ray Kara xdpas dpxdvTwy K.T.X.); 
while the emperor himself interposed 
to mitigate their violence by laying 
down the rule for Pliny’s guidance that 
the Christian community ph éxfnretoba 
bev, éutrecdv 6€ koNdferba. ‘Toacertain 
extent,’ adds Eusebius, ‘the menace of the 
persecution, which pressed with exceeding 
rigour, was quenched; yet nevertheless 
as good pretexts as ever remained for 
those who desired to do us (Christians) 
an ill turn.’ The estimate of Eusebius, 
read either in the original text or in the 
translation of Rufinus, for the most part 
set the fashion to subsequent writers. 
Sulpicius Severus indeed goes further and 
represents Trajan as stopping the per- 
secution (Chron. ii. 31 ‘Tertia perse- 


cutio per Trajanum fuit; qui cum tor- 
mentis et quaestionibus nihil in Chris- 
tianis morte aut poena dignum reperisset, 
saeviri in eos ultra vetuit’); but his lan- 
guage may easily be explained. In the 
original form of the Chronicon of Euse- 
bius the words seem to have run zpds 
Tatra avréypawvev [Tpaiavds] 7d Tov 
Xpicriavav durov ph éxknreicPa, the 
latter clause éumeady 52 KoddferOar being 
absent, as in the Armenian translation 
(see Schoene II. p. 162) and in the Syriac 
abridgment (24. p. 214) likewise. In 
Jerome’s recension (zd. p. 165) the se- 
cond clause is restored verbatim from the 
text of Tertullian himself, ‘inquirendos 
non esse, oblatos vero puniri oportere’; 
but Sulpicius Severus seems here to have - 
had the original of the Chronicon before 
him (comp. Bernays Ueber die Chronik 
des Sulpic. Sever. p. 46) and to have 
known nothing of the qualifying anti- 
thetical clause. 

This favourable view of Trajan how- 
ever, though it predominates, more es- 
pecially in writers of reputation, is by 
no means universal. As Uhlhorn re- 
marks (Conflict of Christianity with 
Heathenism p. 158), ‘His edict was by 
one party viewed as a sword, by the 
other asa shield. In truth it was both.’ 
The authors who represent Trajan in an 
unfavourable light are chiefly martyrolo- 
gists and legend-mongers, to whom this 
dark shadow was necessary to give effect 
to the picture. Thus in the Acts of 
Ignatius, more especially the Roman Acts 
and in the Acts of Sharbil and his com- 
panions preserved in Syriac (Moesinger 
Act. Syr. Sarbel. p. 4; see below p. 66), 
he appears as a brutal persecutor, at 
least until the receipt of Pliny’s letter. 
So too in the spurious letter of Tiberi- 
anus the governor of Palestine, pre- 
served by John Malalas (Chron. xi. p. 
273, ed. Bonn.), and in the narrative of 
John Malalas himself (p. 276 sq). Simi- 
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Gregory the First—so runs the story'—walking through the forum of 
Trajan and admiring the magnificent buildings, was struck among other 
memorials of this emperor’s clemency with one incident more especially 
which he found commemorated*. The emperor, surrounded by his 
legions, was setting out on a foreign expedition, when he was accosted 
by an aged widow in tears. She complained that her only son, the 
staff and solace of her declining years, had been slain by his soldiers, 
and that she had failed to obtain redress. The emperor, already on the 
march, put her aside; ‘When I return,’ said he, ‘tell me thy story, and 


I will do thee entire justice.’ 
not, what is to become of me*?’ 


larly in the Armenian Version of the 
Chronicon of Eusebius (Schoene II. p. 
162) the negative is omitted from Tra- 
jan’s order wy exfnretoOar, and he is re- 
presented as commanding the Christians 
to be hunted out. From this version of 
the Chronicon doubtless was derived the 
notice in the Chronique de Michelle Grand 
Patriarche des Syriens Facobites (Venise 
1868, translated by Langlois from the 
Armenian) p. 105, ‘L’empereur lui fit 
répondre, Exterminez-les sans pitié.’ 

1 It is told by both the biographers 
of Gregory— Paul the Deacon (Viz. 
Greg. 24, Greg. Op. XV. p. 262 sq, 
Venet. 1775), who flourished towards 
the close of the eighth century, and 
John the Deacon (Vit. Greg. ii. 44, Greg. 
Op. XV. p. 305 sq), who wrote by the 
command of Pope John VIII (A.D. 
872—882). 

2 The earlier biographer Paul writes, 
‘Cum quadam die per forum Trajani 
procederet, et insignia misericordiae 
ejus conspiceret, inter quae memorabile 
tllud comperiret, videlicet quod etc.’ 
This implies not only that Gregory 
saw in the forum of Trajan memorials 
of Trajan’s clemency generally, but that 
his eye lighted upon a representation of 
this particular incident. A probable ex- 
planation of this account suggests itself. 
Memorials of Trajan’s clemency, such 
as this story supposes, are still extant. 
On one bas-relief on the Arch of Con- 


‘Sire,’ she replied, ‘and if thou returnest 


The emperor, notwithstanding the 


stantine (whither it was transferred from 
the Arch of Trajan) Trajan is repre- 
sented as supplying the people with pro- 
visions: on another, recently discovered 
in the Forum Romanum, he seems to 
be issuing the edict relating to the a/- 
menta (see Burn’s Rome and the Cam- 
pagna, Appendix, p. 452). The incident 
in question is not related of Trajan by 
any classical writer, but Dion Cassius 
(lxix. 6) has a somewhat similar story of 
Hadrian; yuvaixds mapiovtos a’tov ob@ 
Tie Seouevns, TO mev mpwrov elwev avrT 
bre OU cxordgw, ereta, ws Eexelyn ava- 
Kpayotoa é€gn Kat pn Bacideve, érre- 
aTpapn Te Kat oyov avTy edwKkev. It 
seems not unlikely that the representa- 
tion to which Gregory’s biographer re- 
fers may have been some allegorical 
figure, like the Italy who is presenting 
a child to Trajan in the bas-relief of the 
alimenta already mentioned. A sculpture 
of this kind might easily be mistaken 
as representing the incident in question, 
when by a lapse of memory this incident 
was transferred from Hadrian to Trajan. 
It is worthy of remark that the later 
biographer John, who lived at Rome, 
omits all mention of these sculptures 
and says simply ‘judicii ejus, quo viduam , 
consolatus fuerat, vecordatus.’ 

3 The story is spoilt by the addi- 
tion of the later biographer John, who 
continues the conversation: ‘My suc- 
cessors in the empire,’ rejoins Trajan, 
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entreaties of his counsellors, stayed his march, paid the widow a com- 
pensation from the imperial treasury, and put the offenders in chains, 
only releasing them on their giving proof of sincere penitence. The 
great pope was moved to tears by this act of clemency in the great 
emperor. He betook himself to the tomb of S. Peter, where he wept 
and prayed earnestly. There, rapt in an ecstasy, he received a revela- 
tion to the effect that the soul of Trajan was released from torments in 
answer to his intercessions ; but he was warned never again to presume to 
pray for those who had died without holy baptism. The miracle, says 
John Damascene’ (if indeed the discourse attributed to him be genuine), 
was attested by the whole East and West. The noble charity which 
underlies this story may well exempt it from rigorous criticism. But 
its doctrine has not escaped censure. ‘The tale, writes one of Gregory’s 
biographers’, John the Deacon, is told by English writers. The Romans 
themselves, while accepting other miracles recorded of Gregory by these 
Saxons, hesitate to credit this one story, because it cannot be supposed 
that Gregory would have prayed for a pagan. He himself however 
thinks it a sufficient answer to this objection, that Gregory is not said to 


‘will see to it.’ ‘And what will it 
profit thee,’ says the widow, ‘if another 
shall do me justice?’ ‘Why nothing at 
all,’ answers Trajan. ‘Well then,’ says 
she again, ‘is it not better for thee, 
to do me justice thyself and get thy 
reward for this, rather than transfer it 
to another?’ Thus the motive is no 
longer the inherent sense of mercy and 
righteousness in Trajan, but his fear of 
personal consequences. In this last form 
however the story is repeated by John of 
Salisbury and by Dante. 

1 Joann. Damasc. Zz Fide Dormient. 
16 (Op. I. p. 591, Lequien) 87 Toto 
yrnovov médec Kal adutBdnTov, pdprus 7 
éga maca Kal 7) éomépios. The genuine- 
ness of this work is questioned by Le- 
quien and other older critics on various 
grounds. It is condemned also by a 
recent writer, Langen (ohannes von 
Damaskus p. 182 sq). His main argu- 
ment is the impossibility of this story of 
Trajan and Gregory being already known 
to John Damascene; but he has much 
over-stated the difficulty. Thus he speaks 


of John the Deacon in the ninth century 
as the earliest authority, whereas it is 
related a century before by Paul. Whether 
genuine or not, this passage is already 
quoted as from John Damascene by 
Aquinas. 

2 Vit. Greg. ii. 41, 44, ‘Quae autem 
de Gregorii miraculis penes easdem An- 
glorum ecclesias vulgo leguntur, omit- 
tenda non arbitror...Legitur etiam penes 
easdem Anglorum ecclesias, quod Gre- 
gorius etc....Sed cum de_ superioribus 
miraculis Romanorum sit nemo qui du- 
bitet, de hoc quod apud Saxones legitur, 
hujus precibus Trajani animam ab in- 
ferni cruciatibus liberatam, ob id vel 
maxime dubitari videtur quod etc.’ The 
intercourse between England and Rome 
during and after the lifetime of Gregory 
gives weight to the English tradition. 
Nevertheless I cannot find any traces of 
the story in English writers of this early 
date. Later authors, as John of Salis- 
bury and Henry of Huntingdon, ob- 
viously borrow it directly or indirectly 
from Gregory’s Italian biographers. 
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have prayed for Trajan, but to have wept for him (such was the form 
of the story known to his biographer), and that Trajan’s soul is not 
reported to have been translated from hell to Paradise—which could 
have been incredible—but only to have been released from the torments 
of hell—which was possible without his removal thence. The legend 
seems to have had a strange fascination for the medieval mind. In the 
East the authority of John of Damascus doubtless secured its currency. 
It appears in a Greek Euchologium, as a notable example of the effi- 
cacy of importunate prayer’, though it is not admitted to a place in 
the Menza on S. Gregory’s day (March 12). In the West its reception 
was still more cordial. To a famous English writer, John of Salisbury, 
it served as the climax of a panegyric on this pagan emperor, whom he 
does not hesitate to prefer to all other sovereigns that have reigned on 
earth?. To the most illustrious of the schoolmen, Thomas of Aquinum, 
it suggested an anxious and perplexing problem in theology. He did 
not question the truth of the story, he could not disparage the authority 
of the chief agent concerned therein. But the direct recovery of a lost 
soul—above all a lost soul of an unbelieving heathen—could not be 
brought within the range of theological possibility. There was only one 
escape from the difficulty. He conceived that the dead emperor was 
restored to life in answer to Gregory’s prayer; that his soul was thus 
permitted to animate another body and to work out its period of pro- 
bation anew. Thus having made a fresh start and passed through a 
second earthly life as a devout Christian, he was received into the joys of 
heaven*. Lastly of all, this legend received its crowning triumph, when 
it found a home in Dante’s poem‘, and ‘the great victory’ of Gregory 
over death and hell was handed down to all time enshrined in his un- 
dying verse’. 





1 Euchol. Graec. c. 19 ws edvoas THs 
pdotiyos Tpatiavoy 6: éxrevovs évtev- 
Eews Tov dotdov cou I'pyyopiov rot Aa- 
Aoyou, émdkoucoyv Kali nudy deouévwv cov, 
quoted by Ussher (see below). 

* Joann. Saresb. Polycraticus viii. 8 
*Quare Trajanus videatur omnibus prae- 
ferendus.’ After relating the story of 
Gregory he ends, ‘Unde et merito prae- 
fertur aliis, cujus virtus prae caeteris ita 
sanctis placuit, ut eorum meritis solus sit 
liberatus.’ 

8 The references to Thomas Aquinas 
are Jn iv Libs. Sentent. Distinctio xlv. 
Quaest. ii, Art. ii (Of. vil. 223, ed. 


1612), Quaest. Disput. vi. Art. vi (Op. 
Vill. 688); comp. Summa Theol. Part. 
Tert. Suppl. Quaest. Ixxi, Art. v (IV. 
1242, ed. Migne). 

4 Purg. x. 73 ‘L’ alta gloria Del 
roman prince, lo cui gran valore Mosse 
Gregorio alla sua gran vittoria,’ etc. See 
also Parad. xx. 44 sq, 106 sq, in which 
passage Dante adopts the solution ot 
Thomas Aquinas, that Trajan was re- 
stored to a second life in the flesh. 

5 The intense and general interest 
which gathered about this story, even at 
a later date, may be inferred from the 
elaborate disquisition of Baronius Arnal. 
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On the other hand recent criticism delights to view Trajan’s con- 


duct towards the Christians in a directly opposite light. 
he is the first systematic persecutor of Christianity’. 


So regarded, 
Nero and Domi- 


tian, it is maintained, assailed individuals in fewer or larger numbers, 
from caprice or in passion; but the first imperial edict issued against 


£ccles. sub ann. 604, in which he refutes 
at great length the truth of the story. It 
is related also in Ussher’s Answer to a 
Fesuit (Works Ill. p. 249 sq), and in 
Bacon’s Advancement of Learning i. 7. 5 
(Works 111. p. 304, ed. Ellis and 
Spedding). It appears in Prers Plough- 
man’s Vision 6857—6907 (ed. Wright), 
and in Hans Sachs (Overbeck Ueder 
die Gesetze etc. p. 154). In Henry of 
Huntingdon, Hist. Angl. i (Mon. Hist. 
I. p. 699), the offender is Trajan’s own 
son, and he is punished accordingly, ‘ Hic 
est ille qui causa justitiae oculum sibi 
et oculum filio eruit; quem Gregorius 
ab inferis revocavit’ etc.; an embellish- 
ment of the story which he may have 
got from the Aurea Legenda. 

1 This view is enunciated by Gie- 
seler, Eccles. Hist. 1. p. 62 sq (Engl. 
Transl.), who speaks of Trajan’s as ‘the 
first edict’ issued with respect to the 
Christians; but he does not develope it. 
Its currency in very recent times is 
largely due to a paper by Overbeck 
Ueber die Gesetze der Rimischen Kaiser 
von Trajan, etc., in his Studien zur 
Geschichte der Alten Kirche 1. p-. 93 sq 
(1875), who discusses the question at 
length. About the same time Aubé in 
his Persécutions del’ Eglise etc. p. 186 sq 
(1875) advocated the same view. Some 
years before (1866) he had written a 
paper De la légalité du Christianisme 
dans l Empire Romain pendant le premier 
siécle, in the Acad, des Inscr. Comptes 
Rendus Nouv. Sér. il. p. 184 sq (re- 
printed in his later work, p. 409 sq), 
which tended in the same direction, and 
he was followed by Dierauer (1868) 
Geschichte Trajans p. 118 sq in Bii- 
dinger’s Untersuchungen ur Romischen 


Katsergeschichte Bandi. Friedlander also 
(1871) regards Trajan as the first to 
legalise the persecution of the Christians 
(Sittengeschichte Ronts 111. p. 518). Over- 
beck’s view has also been accepted by 
Gorres in his Bettrdge zur alteren Kir- 
chengeschichte in Hilgenfeld’s Zettschr. 
J: Wissensch. Theol. XX1. p. 35 sq 
(1877), and again in his Christenthum 
wu. der Romische Staat zur Zeit des Kaisers 
Vespastanus in this same periodical xx1I. 
Pp: 492 sq (1878). This also seems to be 
the view of Uhlhorn Conflict of Chris- 
tianity with Heathenism p. 257 sq 
(Engl. Transl.). On the other hand it 
is opposed by Wieseler Christenverfol- 
gungen der Cisaren p. 1 sq (1878), by 
Boissier Revue Archéologigue Févr. 1876, 
by C. de la Berge Zssat sur le Régne de 
Trajan p. 208 sq (1877), and (to a 
certain extent) also by Keim Aus dem 
Urchristenthum p. 171 sq (1878), in 
so far as he strongly maintains the early 
distinction of ‘Jews’ and ‘Christians.’ 
Wieseler’s refutation is the fullest; but 
Keim has treated the particular point 
to which he addresses himself very satis- 
factorily. In his posthumous work Rom 
u. das Christenthum p. 512 sq (1881), 
Keim takes a view substantially the same 
as my own. Renan (Les Evangiles p. 
470) says, ‘Trajan fut le premier perse- 
cuteur systématique du christianisme,’ 
and again he writes (p. 480) ‘A partir de 
Trajan, le christianisme est un crime 
d’Etat ;’ but these statements are ma- 
terially qualified by his language else- 
where (p. 483), ‘La réponse de Trajan a 
Pline n’était pas une loi; mais elle sup- 
posait des lois et en fixait l’interpréta- 
tion.’ 
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the Christians, as Christians, was due to Trajan. According to this view 
the rescript of the emperor to the propraetor of Bithynia inaugurated a 
new era; and the policy so initiated ruled the procedure of the Roman 
magistrates from that day forward during the whole of the second 
century till the age of Septimius Severus. Hitherto Jews and Christians 
had been confounded together; and, as the Jewish religion was recog- 
nized and tolerated by Roman law, Christianity escaped under the 
shield of this toleration. By Trajan for the first time Christianity was 
distinguished from Judaism, and singled out as a ‘religio illicita.’ 
Then ‘at length the outcry against the Christians took the shape which 
became familiar in later persecutions, JVon Zicet esse vos, ‘The law does 
not allow you to exist.’ 

This sharp line, which recent criticism has drawn between Trajan 
and his predecessors as regards their treatment of Christianity, does not 
seem to be justified in any degree by the evidence before us. It may 
indeed be allowed that the early fathers were under some temptation to 
represent the attitude of this emperor towards their brothers in the 
faith in too favourable a light. Sentiment would lead them by an 
apparently direct road to the conclusion that the good emperors of 
Rome must of necessity have looked favourably on a cause so essentially 
good as Christianity. Moreover sentiment was fortified herein by policy. 
The earlier apologists, writing under Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aure- 
lius, were pleading their cause before the direct heirs of the traditions 
and principles of Trajan, so that it was a matter of vital moment with 
them to represent the great predecessor of these emperors as leniently 
disposed towards the cause which they advocated; and the arguments 
of these earlier apologists would be adopted without question and 
repeated without misgiving by the later. A Tertullian would necessarily 
follow in the track where a Melito had gone before’. 

It will be prudent therefore not to lay too much stress on the repre- 
sentations of Christian writers, however early. But even when their 
evidence has been duly discounted, the recent theory fails to make good 
its position; for it does not satisfy the most obvious tests which can be 
applied to it. The two questions which it occurs to us to ask, are 


1 The passages of Melito and Ter- 
tullian are quoted above, p. 2, note 3. The 
motives of these writers, as suggested in 
the text, are sufficiently apparent from 
their language. See also Lactantius de 
Mort. Pers. 3, 4 ‘secutisque temporibus 
quibus multi ac boni principes Romani 


imperii clavum regimenque tenuerunt, 
nullos inimicorum impetus passa [ec- 
clesia]...... Sed enim postea longa pax 
rupta est: extitit enim post annos pluri- 
mos execrabile animal Decius, qui vexa- 
ret ecclesiam. Quis enim justitiam, nisi 
malus, persequatur ?’ 





’ 
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these. rst; Do the heathen accounts of the times previous to Trajan 
exhibit this confusion between Jew and Christian which would secure 
for the two religions the same treatment at the hands of Roman law, 
and which therefore is essential to the theory in question? Secondly; 
Do the records of Trajan’s own acts imply any consciousness on his 
part that he was inaugurating a new policy when he treated the mere 
fact of their being Christians as a sufficient ground for punishment? 
Unless these two questions can be answered clearly in the affirmative, 
the ground is cut away from beneath the theory of modern critics. 

1. The first of these questions does not admit a simple answer. 
In the earliest stage of Christianity this confusion of Jew and Christian 
is an indisputable fact. The first Christian teachers were Jews by 
birth; they addressed themselves to Jews; they taught in Jewish syna- 
gogues ; they founded their teaching on Jewish records: and therefore 
the heathen could hardly do otherwise than regard them as a Jewish 
sect. Hence the complaint of the impostors at Philippi, ‘These men, 
being Jews, do exceedingly trouble our city’ (Acts xvi. 20). Hence 
the attitude of Gallio at Corinth in treating the dispute between S. 
Paul and his opponents as a mere question of Jewish law (Acts xviii. 
15). Hence also the necessity of the step taken by the Jews at Ephesus 
in putting forward Alexander as their spokesman to dissociate their 
cause from the new teaching (Acts xix. 33). Moreover this confusion 
underlies the famous notice of Suetonius respecting Messianic distur- 
bances at Rome in the reign of Claudius’. But from the first moment 
when the Christians began to be troublesome to others and to get them- 
selves into trouble in consequence, it became a matter of the highest 
concern to the Jews to emphasize the distinction between themselves 
and the new religion; and they had ample means of doing so. Accord- 
ingly we find from the records of the Neronian persecution that at that 
time the Christians were commonly known as a distinct sect with a 
distinct name. ‘Quos...vulgus Christianos appellabat,’ are the words of 
Tacitus, describing the new religionists (47. xv. 44). Modern critics 
have endeavoured to invalidate the force of this testimony by supposing 
that Tacitus is here injecting into the incidents of the reign of Nero the 
language and experience that belong to the age of Trajan. But this 
assumption is wholly gratuitous. Tacitus himself betrays no signs of 
confusing the two. His knowledge of the origin of Christianity is 
decidedly more accurate than his knowledge of the origin of Judaism. 
In the very expression which has been quoted, the tense is directly 


1 Sueton. Claud. 25; see Philippians p. 16. 
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opposed to the hypothesis in question; not ‘the common people cad/s,’ 
but ‘the common people cad/ed them Christians.’ He lived sufficiently 
near to the time of the events related to obtain accurate information. If 
he was only eight or ten years old when the Neronian persecution broke 
out’, he must at all events have grown up among those who were eye- 
witnesses of the terrible scenes. Again when Domitian raised his hand 
against the Church, he was a Roman magistrate of some standing’, 
having held several important offices of state. It is therefore a highly 
improbable hypothesis that his account of the persecution of the Chris- 
tians under Nero is a violent anachronism—a hypothesis which would 
only then deserve serious consideration, if it were supported by some 
really substantial evidence. 

But no such evidence is forthcoming. On the contrary all the 
authentic notices of this first persecution point in the same direction. 
The testimony of Tacitus is confirmed by the testimony of Suetonius. 
Suetonius was a contemporary younger probably by a few years; but he 
was grown or growing up at the time when Domitian stretched out his 
hand to vex the Church. It is an important fact that both these writers 
regard Christianity as a zew religion. ‘Tacitus relates that its founder 
Christ suffered capital punishment at the hands of the procurator Pon- 
tius Pilate in the reign of Tiberius (47m. xv. 44). Suetonius describes 
it as ‘a novel and malignant superstition’ (Vero 16). These represen- 
tations are supplemented by the statements of a later writer, Sulpicius 
Severus. After describing the tortures and executions of the Christians, 
he proceeds; ‘In this way commenced the savage onslaught on the 
Christians. Afterwards also laws were promulgated and the religion 
was forbidden. Then Paul and Peter were condemned to death: the 
former was beheaded, and Peter crucified*.’ No great stress can be laid 
on the statements of an author who wrote at the close of the fourth 
century. But Sulpicius commonly follows good authorities for these 
times; and his account of the sequence of events here is at least consis- 
tent and probable in itself. The edict would not be the first, but the 
second stage in the persecution. If, as is quite possible, a certain 
number of Jews, from malice or ignorance on the part of the officers who 
conducted the persecution, suffered in its earlier stages*, this confusion 


1 Teuffel Gesch. d. Rim. Liter. § 315, | edictis propositis Christianum esse non 


p- 671 sq. licebat. Tum Paulus ac Petrus capitis 
sl {Pan oP ys damnati; quorum uni cervix gladio de- 
3 Chron. ii- 29 ‘Hoc initio in  secta, Petrus in crucem sublatus est.’ 

Christianos saeviri coeptum; post etiam 4 See Philippians pp. 24, 331 sq. 


datis legibus religio vetabatur, palamque 
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would soon be cleared up. The Jews had a powerful advocate at head 
quarters. If Nero ruled the world, Poppza ruled Nero. Her power 
with the emperor was never so great as it was about the time when 
these incidents occurred. Whether she would have cared to persecute 
the Christians, may be a question’; but she would certainly have cared 
to save the Jews. She herself was a proselytess. She had intimate 
relations with Jews resident in Rome. Through one of these, an actor 
Aliturus by name, the historian Josephus obtained access to her, appa- 
rently in the very year of the fire; and through her intercession with the 
emperor he secured the release of certain Jewish priests on whose 
behalf he had undertaken his journey to Rome, while the empress 
herself loaded him with presents’. The Jews therefore were in the 
ascendant at the imperial court at this moment. Thus they had every 
opportunity, as it is certain they must have had every motive and every 
desire, to separate their cause from that of the Christians. An 
edict or edicts against the new sect would be the probable con- 
sequence. 

But it is a matter of comparatively little importance to the question at 
issue, whether any distinct edict wasissued. The mere negative fact, that 
the Christian religion had not been recognized as lawful, would be an 
ample justification for proceedings against the Christians, as soon as it 
came to be recognized that Christianity was something distinct from 
Judaism. No positive prohibition was needed. Here was a religion 
rampant, which had never been licensed by the state, and this fact 
alone was sufficient to set the law in motion. It is quite possible there- 
fore that no edict was issued against the Christians before the rescript 
of Trajan; and yet for the forty or fifty preceding years, they were 
equally exposed to persecution, as adherents of an unlawful religion®. 

When we pass from Nero to Domitian, we find the notices of the 
later persecution more vague and difficult to interpret, but they con- 
tain nothing inconsistent with the inferences drawn from the records 
of the earlier. It may indeed be allowed that the exaction of the 
capitation-fee from the Jews under Domitian* was exercised in such a 


1 See Philippians, pp- 39; 41, 330- 

2 Joseph. Vit. § 3; see Philippians 
p- 5, note 4. 

3 This aspect of the matter seems 
sufficiently obvious, and yet it has been 
strangely overlooked by writers on both 


sides. 
4 The didrachm, or half-shekel, which 


was originally paid by every Jew for the 
maintenance of the temple-worship at 
Jerusalem (Matt. xvii. 24), was diverted 
by the Romans after the destruction of 
the holy city, and ordered by Vespasian 
to be paid to the Capitoline Jupiter: 
Joseph. B. F vii. 6. 6 Pbpov dé ois 
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manner as to be vexatious to many a Jewish Christian also’. As the 
net was spread widely, to catch as many as possible, and as the evidence 
of circumcision was resorted to as a test, it can hardly have been 
otherwise’. But this plea for the exaction of money stands quite apart 
from the religious question. If the plea was allowed by the magistrate 
and the payment exacted from the Jewish Christian, this was done on 
the ground of his nationality, not of his religion—circumcision being 
accepted as a test of nationality. His religion still remained an object 
of attack, if any one were disposed to put the law in motion. In this 
way the Jewish Christian might be a double sufferer. But in these 
proceedings there is nothing at all which suggests that, as religions, 
Judaism and Christianity stood on the same level, so that the latter 
should enjoy the immunity accorded by law to the former. 

The account of Dion Cassius however respecting the proceedings 
taken by this emperor against Flavius Clemens and Domitilla seems at 
first sight to favour the view that the two religions were identified at 
this time. After mentioning the execution of Clemens, this historian, 
or rather his epitomator, goes on to say: ‘Against both of them [Clemens 
and his wife Domitilla] a charge of atheism was brought, under which 
many others also who were perverts to the practices of the Jews were 
condemned; of these some were put to death, and others had their pro- 


Spaxpas Exacrov KedeVoas avd way eros els 
ro Kamiraduov pépev, worep mpdrepor els 
rov év ‘lepocodvmors veww cuveréhovv, Dion 
Cass. Ixvi. 7 kal dm’ éxelvov dldpaxpov 
érdxOn Tovs TA Warpia aiTay €Oy TepioTEen- 
Novras 7@ KamitwNiy Act xar éros dao- 
gépe. It was exacted with every aggra- 
vation of rigour and unseemliness by 
Domitian (Sueton. Dom. 12, see the next 
note). These aggravations ceased under 
Nerva, whence the well-known medals of 
this emperor with the inscription FISCI+ 
JVDAICI * CALVMNIA* SVBLATA (Cohen 
Méd. Impér. Rom. i. p. 476, Eckhel 
Num. Vet. Vi. p. 404 $q); but it is clear 
that he did not do away with this capita- 
tion tax on the Jews, for it still existed in 
the time of Origen; ad African. 14 (Of. 
1. p. 28, Delarue) kal viv yobv ‘Pwpyalwy 
Bacirevovtwy xal-Lovdalwy 70 dldpaxmov 
avrots TeMOUYT WY. 

1 Sueton. Domit. 12 ‘Praeter ceteros 


Judaicus fiscus acerbissime actus est; ad 
quem deferebantur, qui vel improfessi 
Judaicam viverent vitam vel dissimulata 
origine imposita genti tributa non pepen- 
dissent.’ The first class would include 
proselytes of the gate and other loose 
hangers on of Judaism; under the second 
class would fall those Judaic Christians 
who pleaded exemption on the ground 
that they were not Jews, and were sup- 
posed accordingly to be denying their 
nationality. Many recent critics how- 
ever, as Hilgenfeld (Zznleitung in das 
Neue Test. p. 541), Aubé (LPersécutions de 
l Eglise etc. p. 423), and Gorres (Zettschr. 
J. Wissensch. Theol. XX1. p. 500), find 
the Judaic Christians in the former clause, 
‘qui vel zprofesst Judaicam etc.’ Gratz 
(Geschichte der Fuden iv. p. 79) would 
read ‘vel uti professi’ for ‘vel impro- 
fessi.’ 
2 Sueton. Domzt. 12. 
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perty confiscated at the very least’.’ If Christian historians are correct, 
as they appear certainly to be, in assuming that Flavius Clemens and 
his wife were Christians, there is here at all events a prima facie plea 
for the confusion of Judaism with Christianity. But we must remember 
that these are not the words of the historian himself. It is just in 
incidents of this kind that an epitome is most likely to mislead; and 
even the epitomator does not distinctly say that Flavius Clemens and 
Domitilla were themselves among the perverts to Jewish practices. 
The notice is entirely satisfied by the supposition that offences not 
identical, but similar in kind—offences namely which the Roman law 
regarded as ‘atheism’—are classed together in a rough way. When for 
instance Tacitus (Av. ii. 85) says, ‘A debate was held on the expulsion 
of Egyptian and Fudaic religious ceremonies (de sacris A2gyptiis Judaicis- 
que pellendis); and a decree of the Senate was passed ordering that 
four thousand persons of the class of freedmen, ¢aznted with that super- 
stition (ea superstitione infecta), who were of a proper age, should be 
transported to the island of Sardinia,’ no one infers from this passage 
that either the authors of the decree themselves, or the historian who 
records it, identified the worship of Isis and Serapis with the religion of 
the Jews, though from a Roman point of view the association of the two 
would appear in the highest degree natural. Attaching therefore the 
utmost weight which it is possible to attach to this passage and inter- 
preting it in the sense most unfavourable to the view which is here 
maintained, we cannot regard it as in any way counterbalancing or 
invalidating the inferences already drawn from the distinct notices of 
the Neronian persecution. 

2. Nor again does the correspondence between Trajan and Pliny? 
betray any signs that a new policy was inaugurated at this period. 
Neither in the appeal of the provincial governor nor in the reply of the 
emperor is there any—even the faintest—suggestion that Christianity 
now for the first time was promoted to the unenviable distinction of an 
unlawful religion. On the contrary the impression left by the cor- 
respondence is that, so far as the law itself was concerned, the Christians 
continued to be regarded now, as they had been regarded heretofore, 
but that the humane and upright characters of the emperor and his 
servant secured some mitigation in the enforcement of the law. 


1 Dion Cass. Ixvii. 44 é€anvéxOn dé The bearing of the passage is discussed 
dppow eykX\nua aBedrnros, vd’ js Kal in Philippians p. 22 sq, S. Clement of 
Grow els Ta "Iovdalwy &n eEoxéddovtes Rome I. p. 33 Sq. 
moddol karedixkacOnoav, kal ol ev améba- * Plin. Zraj. et Plin. Ep. X. 96, 97. 
vov ol 5€ Tw your ovoiay éarepnOnoay. 
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Pliny consults the emperor according to his custom in difficult 
matters. He had never himself been present, he writes, at judicial 
proceedings against the Christians; therefore he was ignorant what 
matters were usually made subjects of punishment or of investigation, 
and to what extent. He did not know whether the bare name, even if 
free from crime, was visited with punishment, or only the crimes which 
attached to the name. Meanwhile his method of procedure had been 
this. When information was laid against persons as Christians, he 
enquired whether they were so or not. If they confessed, he asked 
them a second and third time, threatening them with punishment. If 
they were obstinate, he ordered them to be put to death: for he did not 
doubt that, whatever might be the nature of their confession, their per- 
sistence and inflexible obstinacy deserved punishment. Those who 
denied that they then were or had been Christians, he released when at 
his dictation they had called upon the gods and made supplication to 
the emperor’s image with incense and wine, and had cursed Christ. It 
is said, he adds, that the Christians cannot be forced to do any of these 
things. He reports these renegades as stating that the Christians had 
given up their common evening meal in consequence of an edict issued 
by him, in which in pursuance of the emperor’s command he had 
forbidden the existence of clubs. 

The emperor’s reply is still more emphatic by its silence. He 
answers that Pliny had acted rightly in his manner of conducting these 
judicial proceedings against the Christians. No rule of universal ap- 
plication, he adds, can be laid down. The Christians are not to be 
sought out, but, if accused and convicted, they must be punished. Yet 
if a man denies himself to be a Christian and follows up his denial by 
sacrificing to the gods, his repentance is to acquit him. An anonymous 
accusation is not to be entertained. It is a precedent of the worst 
kind and unworthy of Trajan’s age. 

All this is intelligible enough, if intended to convey instructions for 
carrying out an existing law. But could any language more vague and 
futile be conceived, if the emperor’s purpose had been to inaugurate a 
wholly new policy and to declare the Christian religion, which had 
hitherto been recognized by the law, to be henceforward illegal? Yet 
Trajan was a man who not only knew his own mind, but could declare 
it in plain soldierly language. Pliny, though he confesses his want of 
personal experience in this matter, evidently supposes himself to be 
acting on the same legal principles as his predecessors; and Trajan 
says not a word to undeceive him. He enunciates no new law. He 
contents himself with saying that in the application of the law no 
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absolute rule can be laid down, but the magistrate must exercise his 
own discretion. The refusal to accept anonymous accusations is the 
only point in this rescript which suggests the appearance of novelty. 

There seems to be only one escape from this conclusion. Trajan 
may have inaugurated his new policy at a previous stage. The pro- 
ceedings against the Christians, which Pliny mentions as having taken 
place before this time, may refer, not as is commonly supposed, to the 
persecution of Domitian, but to earlier transactions in the reign of 
Trajan himself. This however is not contended by those who maintain 
the theory which I am combating. Nor would it afford any support 
for their hypothesis, which has no other basis but this rescript of 
Trajan. 

But, it will be said, if from the time of Nero Christianity was a 
forbidden religion, how is it that from that date to the age of Trajan— 
a period of nearly half a century—the Church enjoyed unbroken peace, 
only disturbed for a moment by the capricious onslaught of the last 
Flavius? How do we account for the fact that, under Vespasian and 
Titus more especially, the laws lay dormant and were never put 
into force? The answer is twofold. In the first place we do not 
know that they were never put in force. Our information with respect 
to these early ages of the Church is singularly defective and capricious. 
We shall see presently by what a slender thread of accident the record 
of the sharp and fierce persecution in Bithynia under Trajan has been 
preserved to us. But we may go further than this. Hilary of Poitiers 
ranks Vespasian between Nero and Decius as a persecutor of the 
faith’. What may be the ground of this exceptional notice in the 


1 Hilar. Pictav. ¢. Arian. c. 3, Op. 
It. p. 594 (ed. Bened., Veron. 1730). 
‘Quibusnam suffragiis ad praedicandum 
evangelium apostoli usi sunt? anne 
aliquam sibi assumebant e palatio dig- 
nitatem, hymnum Deo in carcere inter 
catenas et post flagella cantantes? e- 
dictisque regis Paulus, cum in theatro 
spectaculum ipse esset, Christo ecclesiam 
congregabat? Nerone se credo aut Ves- 
pasiano aut Decio patrocinantibus tue- 
batur, quorum in nos odiis confessio 
divinae praedicationis effloruit,’ etc. See 
also Sulpic. Sev. Chron. ii. 30 ‘At con- 
tra alii et Titus ipse evertendum in 
primis templum censebant, quo plenius 


Judaeorum et Christianorum religio tol- 
leretur : quippe has religiones, licet con- 
trarias sibi, isdem tamen ab auctoribus 
profectas: Christianos ex Judaeis exti- 
tisse: radice sublata stirpem facile peri- 
turam.’ If Sulpicius Severus has bor- 
rowed from Tacitus here, as Bernays 
(Ueber die Chrontk dad. Sulpic. Sever. 
P- 57) supposes, and as seems probable, 
his statement deserves some attention ; 
but it does not go far. The case is dif- 
ferent with the testimony of Hilary. 
Gorres (Das Christenthum unter Ves- 
pasianus p. 503, in Zeitschr. f, Wissensch. 
Theol. XX1. 1878), while attempting to 
invalidate this testimony, betrays a naive 
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Gallican father, we do not know. Possibly it may be an error. More 
probably it is based on some facts known to Hilary, but since oblite- 
rated by time from the permanent records of history. It is no answer | 
to this view to allege that Melito’ by his silence exempts Vespasian 
from the list of persecutors, for Melito equally exempts Trajan and 
Antoninus Pius, though a fierce persecution raged in Bithynia under 
the former, and though Polycarp and his fellow martyrs suffered in 
Smyrna under the latter. Neither again is it of any avail to insist 
that Tertullian in direct words exculpates this emperor from any share 
in the sufferings of the Christians’, for Tertullian not only expressly 
exculpates M. Aurelius, but even ranks him among the protectors of 
the Gospel, though the arenas of Vienne and Lyons were watered with 
the blood of martyrs executed in this reign®. The fact is that no 
systematic record was kept of the persecutions. The knowledge pos- 
sessed by each individual writer was accidental and fragmentary. And 
it can hardly be pronounced less probable that a persecution under 
Vespasian, which had escaped Eusebius, should have been known to 
Hilary, than that a persecution under M. Aurelius, which was wholly 
unknown to Tertullian, though it occurred within his own life-time, 
should have been recorded for the information of posterity, in extracts 
from a contemporary record, by Eusebius who wrote a century and a 
half after the occurrence. 

In the second place, the difficulty of accounting for this period 
of undisturbed peace—if such it was—on the hypothesis that Chris- 
tianity was all the while an unlawful religion, is not greater than meets 
us again and again during the succeeding ages. During the second 
century and the first half of the third it is allowed on all hands that 
Christianity was prohibited by law. Yet the intervals between persecu- 
tion and persecution during this period are, as a rule, decidedly longer 
than the intervals between Nero and Domitian, and between Domitian 
and Trajan. The explanation is the same in both cases. The law 


the Christians. Fourthly, the assertion, 
that the first Flavius had persecuted the 


unconsciousness that he is begging the 
question throughout. ‘Secondly,’ he 


writes, ‘this father of the Church pro- 
ceeds from the unhistorical assumption 
that Christianity was already a religio 
tllicita in the Apostolic age. Thirdly, 
with this fundamental error is connected 
the fact that Nero, the partial persecutor 
of Christianity from the transient caprice 
of a despot, is placed on the same level 
with Decius the first systematic foe of 


Church in the manner of a Decius, con- 
tradicts the historical connexion, that is 
to say, the political situation of Chris- 
tendom generally before Trajan’s time.’ 

1 In Euseb. #. £. iv. 26, quoted 
above, p. 2, note 3. 

2 Apol. 5, quoted above, p. 2, note 3. 
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was there, if any one were disposed to call it into action. But for 
long periods it lay dormant. Only now and then the panic of a 
populace, or the bigotry of a magistrate, or the malice of some in- 
fluential personage, awoke it into activity. Sometimes it was enforced 
against one or two individuals, sometimes against collective numbers. 
But, as a rule, there was no disposition to deal hardly with the Chris- 
tians, who were for the most part peaceful and industrious citizens. 
In this respect Christianity was on the same footing with other pro- 
hibited religions. The unrecognized rites of Syria or Babylonia or 
Egypt might be practised in the Roman Empire, even in the metropolis 
itself, without molestation for long periods. It was only when some 
accidental circumstance excited an alarm or awoke a prejudice, that 
they were made to feel the perilous insecurity of their position. 

It appears therefore that, as regards Trajan’s attitude towards Chris- 
tianity, the view of the earliest Christian fathers was less wide of the 
truth than the view of recent modern critics, Still it was very far from 
correct in itself. The good emperors, as a rule, were not more friendly 
to Christianity than the bad. ‘Their uprightness might exclude caprice ; 
their humanity might mitigate extreme rigour. But, as straightforward, 
patriotic, law-loving Roman statesmen, they were invited by the 
responsibilities of their position to persecute. The Roman religion 
was essentially political. The deification of the dead emperor, the 
worship of the gerius of the living emperor, were the direct logical 
result of this political religious system. An arbitrary, unscrupulous 
prince might disregard this system; a patriotic Roman could not. 
Hence the tragic fact that the persecutions of ‘Trajan and M. Aurelius 
were amongst the severest on record in the early Church. On the 
other hand, the Christians had almost as much to hope, as to fear, 
from the unscrupulousness of the bad emperors. If the caprice of a 
Nero persecuted them, the caprice of a Commodus not only spared 
but favoured them. 

One other important consideration is suggested by the records of 
this Bithynian persecution. It is generally supposed that the historian 
of the early Church, in order to arrive at the truth with regard to the 
extent of the persecutions, has only to make deductions for the exag- 
gerations of Christian writers. In other words, it is assumed that /e 
Christians forgot nothing, but magnified everything. This assumption 
however is shown to be altogether false by the history of the manner 
in which the record of this Bithynian persecution has been preserved. 
With the possible exception of the Neronian outbreak, it was the most 
severe of all the persecutions, of which we have any knowledge, during 
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the first and second centuries. Yet no record whatever was preserved 
of it in any Christian sources. Tertullian derived his knowledge of it 
from the correspondence of Pliny and Trajan; Eusebius from Tertul- 
lian; later Christian writers from Tertullian and Eusebius, one or 
both. The correspondence of a heathen writer is thus the sole ultimate 
chronicle of this important chapter in the sufferings of the early 
Church. What happened in this case, is not unlikely to have happened 
many times. Again and again the Christians may have undergone 
cruel persecutions in distant provinces, without preserving any special 
record of what was too common an occurrence with them. If therefore 
large deductions must be made (as confessedly they must) for the 
exaggeration of Christian records on the one hand, yet very consider- 
able additions are probably due in compensation for the silence of 
Christian tradition on the other, if we would arrive at a correct estimate 
of the aggregate amount of suffering undergone. : 

Amidst many spurious and questionable stories of persecutions 
alleged to have taken place during the reign of Trajan’, only three 
are reported on authority which can be trusted. Of these three two 
are concerned with the fate of individual Christians—of Symeon at 
Jerusalem and of Ignatius at Antioch. The third only—the Bithynian 
persecution, of which I have been speaking—was in any sense general. 

For this last alone, so far as our authentic information goes, Trajan 
was personally responsible. In what spirit, and on what grounds, he 
came forward as the persecutor of the Church on this occasion, will 
have been sufficiently obvious from what has been said already. It 
was as a statesman and a patriot that he conceived himself obliged 
to suppress Christianity. As the guardian of the constitution and the 
champion of the laws, he was constrained to put down unlawful 
gatherings. On no point does this humane and righteous emperor 
manifest more sensitiveness than in the suppression of clubs or guilds”. 
Whether the avowed object of such a guild were religious or com- 
mercial, convivial or literary, it mattered not. There was always the 


1 These fictitious persecutions under 
Trajan are discussed and refuted by 
Gorres Kaiser Trajan u. die Christliche 
Tradition in the Zeitschr. f. Wessensch. 
Theol. XX1. p. 35 sq (1877). The alleged 
persecution in Palestine under Tiberi- 
anus, together with others given on the 
authority of John Malalas, I have discuss- 
ed elsewhere in this work (11. p. 439 sq). 
The Syriac Acts of the Edessene Martyrs 


Sharbil, Barsamya, and others, are shown 
to be unauthentic by Gorres. See also 
the appendix to this chapter (p. 62 sq). 

2 See the inscription, Azzl/. de Corr. 
Flellén. V1. p. 506 amayopetw unre cuvép- 
xecbar Tovs apTokdmovs Kat’ (sic) éra- 
play pire TpoeaTnKoTas OpactvecOa k.T.d., 
where however there is nothing to fix 
the reign. 
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danger that it might be perverted to political ends; and therefore it 
must be suppressed at all hazards. In the correspondence between 
Pliny and Trajan, which precedes the letters relating to the Christians, 
two occasions arise on which the propreetor solicits the emperor’s 
instructions with regard to such gatherings; and the light thrown by 
these on his dealings with the Christians is striking. 


(i) A destructive fire had broken out in Nicomedia. It had found 
the people wholly unprepared. ‘There was no hose nor engine, nor 
apparatus of any kind. Pliny is anxious to guard against the recur- 
rence of such a calamity. Accordingly he puts this question to the 
emperor’ : 

‘It is for you, Sire, to consider whether you think a guild of work- 
men should be organized, consisting of not more than a hundred and 
fifty strong. I will take care that none but workmen are admitted, 
and that they do not use the privilege for any other purpose. Nor 
will it be difficult to exercise surveillance, the numbers being so 
small,’ 

We should regard this as an excess of caution, but it is far from 
satisfying the emperor. Here is his reply. 


TRAJAN TO PLINY GREETING. 


‘It has occurred to you, following the precedents of many other 
cases, that a guild of workmen could be organized among the Nico- 
medians. But we must remember that this province and especially 
those cities are harassed by party associations of that kind. Whatever 
name we may give to them, and whatever may be the purpose, those 
who have been brought together will before long form themselves into 
clubs all the same’. It will therefore be better that apparatus should 
be procured which may be useful to put out fires, and that the owners 
of estates should be admonished to keep them in check themselves ; 
and, if the occasion should require, that recourse should be had to a 
general muster of the people for the purpose.’ 


(ii) Amisa was a free city under a special treaty. The people pre- 
sented a petition to Pliny respecting certain convivial gatherings where 


1 See Traj. et Plin. Zp. 42 (33), 43 inserts ‘sodalitates’ before ‘que’; others 
(34). insert other words; Keil supposes a la- 

2 ‘Quodcumque nomen ex quacumque cuna after ‘fuerint’; others alter ‘que 
causa dederimus iis, qui in idem contracti _ brevi’ into ‘quamvis breves’; but plainly 
fuerint, hetaeriae que (ov quae) brevi fient.’ it should be read ‘hetaeriae aeque brevi 
So the passage stood in the Ms. Déoring __fient,’ the ae being repeated. 
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there was a subscription supper. ‘I have appended it,’ writes Pliny’, 
‘to this letter, that you, Sire, might consider in what respects and to 
what extent they should be allowed or prohibited.’ 

To this the emperor answers as follows. 


TRAJAN TO PLINY GREETING. 


‘As regards the Amisenes, whose petition you attached to your 
letter, if they are allowed by their laws, which they enjoy by virtue of the 
treaty, to hold a subscription supper (benefit club), it is competent for us 
to abstain from preventing their holding it ; and this the more easily, if 
they employ such a contribution not for making disturbances or for 
unlawful gatherings, but to support the needs of the poorer members. 
In all the other cities, which are subject to our laws, anything of Ey 
kind must be prohibited.’ 


The letters relating to the Christians follow almost immediately after 
this correspondence about Amisa; and Pliny not unnaturally, when 
this new emergency arose, viewed it in the light of the emperor’s pre- 
vious instructions. Of certain apostates from the faith, whom he 
examined, he writes (Zp. 97 [96]): 

‘They asserted that this was the sum and substance of their fault 
or their error; namely that they were in the habit of meeting before 
dawn on a stated day and singing alternately (secum invicem) a hymn 
to Christ as to a god, and that they bound themselves by an oath, not to 
the commission of any wicked deed, but that they would abstain from 
theft and robbery and adultery, that they would not break their word, 
and that they would not withhold a deposit when reclaimed. This 
done, it was their practice, so they said, to separate, and then to meet 
together again for a meal, which however was of the ordinary kind and 
quite harmless. But even from this they had desisted after my edict, 
in which in pursuance of your commands I had forbidden the existence 
of clubs (hetaerias).’ 

Lawful religions held a license from the state for worship or for 
sacrifice, and thus these gatherings were exempted from the operation of 
the laws against clubs. Christianity enjoyed no such privilege. The 
first form, in which any Christian body was recognized by the law, was 
as a benefit-club with special view to the interment of the dead*. Even 
this however implied no recognition of the religion, as a religion. But 
in the time of ‘Trajan it had not, so far as we know, even the indirect 


1 See Plin. ZZ. X. 93 (92), 94 (93). p- 10 sq, to whom we are indebted for 
2 See De Rossi, Roma Sotterranea 1. bringing this fact into prominence, 
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protection which was accorded afterwards to its burial clubs. Tf there- 
fore the character of these Christian gatherings had been entirely neutral 
in themselves, they could not even then have been tolerated. But 
this was far from being the case. When the individual Christian was 
examined, he was found to be obstinate on points of vital importance. 
He would not swear by the genius of the emperor; he would not offer 
incense on the altar. The religious offence was bound up with the 
political offence. He stood self-convicted of ‘impiety,’ of ‘atheism,’ of 
‘high treason’.’ Only by some wholly illogical decision of a magistrate 
more humane than consistent, could he be saved from the penalties 
of the law. 

Trajan himself seems to have had no interest in the religious aspects 
of Christianity. He was only anxious to suppress secret associations 
which might become dangerous to the state. He would not care to 
hunt down individuals. In the Bithynian persecution therefore he 
took an active part; but in the two authentic instances of individual 
martyrs, who suffered during his reign, there is no reason to think that 
he manifested any personal concern. 

The incidents relating to Symeon of Jerusalem are told on the 
authority, and for the most part in the very words, of the early Jewish 
Christian historian Hegesippus*. Symeon was the reputed cousin of 
our Lord, being son of Clopas the brother of Joseph. On the death of 
James the Just he had been chosen unanimously to fill the vacant see. 
He was now 120 years old, and Trajan was emperor. He was accused 
by certain Jewish sectarians on a twofold charge: first, that he was a 
descendant of David and therefore a claimant for the kingdom of 
Israel ; secondly, that he was a Christian and therefore the adherent of 
an unlawful religion. Atticus was then governor, and before Atticus 
he was tried. For many days he was tortured, to the astonishment of 
all beholders, not least of the governor himself, who marvelled at this 
endurance in a man of such venerable age. Last of all he was crucified. 
Whether this occurred before or after the Bithynian persecution, we 
are not informed*®. There is obviously an exaggeration in the age 
assigned to Symeon; and the fact that he was a son of the Clopas 
mentioned in the Evangelical records suggests that his death should be 
placed early rather than late in the reign of Trajan. 


1 The different offences, of which a 1866, p. 358 sq. 


Christian might be guilty, are investi- 2 In Euseb. Z. Z£. iii. 32. 
gated by Leblant Sz les bases juridiques 3 See the introduction to the Acts of 
des poursuites dirigées contre les martyrs Martyrdom in vol. U, on the relative 
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There is no reason for questioning the grounds of accusation against 
Symeon as reported by Hegesippus. Strange as the first charge seems 
at first sight, it is not at all improbable. From the day when the Jewish 
mob clamoured in the ears of Pilate ‘We have no king but Ceesar’ 
(John xix. 15), it was always the policy of the Jews in these agitations 
to work upon the political sensibilities of their Roman masters. ‘There 
was at least a plausible pretext for such a charge in the vivid expecta- 
tion of an approaching kingdom which was ever present to the minds, 
and not seldom heard from the lips, of the Christians. The Jews of 
Thessalonica, who denounced Paul and Silas as acting contrary to the 
decrees of Czesar, ‘saying that there is another king, one Jesus’ (Acts 
xvii. 7), set a fashion which doubtless had many imitators in later ages. 
Moreover in this particular case the insinuation of family interests, of 
dynastic pretensions, in a descendant of the royal house would give an 
additional colour to the accusation. But, though it is highly probable 
that the Jews would advance this charge, it is by no means likely that 
the governor would seriously entertain it. The ‘saving common sense,’ 
which distinguished the Roman magistrates as a class, would rescue 
him from such a misconception. ‘The Jews had not misled Pilate, 
and they were not likely to mislead Atticus. Even the emperor 
Domitian is said to have seen through the flimsiness of this charge, 
when it was brought against other members of this same family, the 
grandsons of Judas the Lord’s brother’. But the second accusation 
was not so easily set aside. If, when questioned, Symeon avowed 
himself to be a Christian, if he declined the test of swearing by the 
genius of Cesar and throwing a few grains of incense on the altar, 
nothing remained for the magistrate but to carry out the law. 

Of the circumstances which led to the condemnation of Ignatius on 
the other hand we know absolutely nothing. The two legendary Acts 
make the emperor himself the prime mover—the one at Antioch, the 
other at Rome*. But it will be shown that both these documents alike 
are absolutely valueless. We are therefore thrown back on the inci- 
dental references which occur in the martyr’s own letters. The bearing 
of these will be considered lower down. 


The name of the saint is Roman, or rather ancient Italian, not 
Greek or Syrian, as might have been expected. In the third Samnite 
war (B.C. 298) the ability and daring of the Samnite general, Gellius 


1 Hegesippus in Euseb. H. £. iii. 20. these two martyrologies, see the intro- 
2 Mart. Ign. Ant. 2, Mart. Ign. Rom. duction to the Acts of Martyrdom, 1 
2. For the unauthentic character of p. 377 sq. 
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Egnatius, foiled the Romans for a time, till the struggle was ended by 
his death on the battle-field of Sentinum (Liv. x. 18—29). Again 
two centuries later, in the last great conflict of the Romans with the 
neighbouring Italian nations, the Marsian war (A.D. go), another general 
bearing the same name, Marius Egnatius, likewise a Samnite, inflicted 
heavy losses on the Romans, till he too met with a similar fate (Liv. 
Lpit. \xxv, Appian Czv. i. 40, 41, 45). From this time forward the 
distinction of Roman and Italian ceases; and Egnatius appears as a 
not uncommon Roman name. It occurs for instance not less than 
five times in a single inscription belonging to the age of Vespasian 
(Gruter Zuscr. ccxl, ccxli). At a later date it was borne by one of 
the Roman emperors (Orelli Zzscr. 1004 P. Licinio Egnatio Gallieno ; 
comp. 1008). ‘The form Ignatius has many analogies in the language. 
Thus we have Deana, Dometius, Fabrecius, Menerva, Opemius, 
Paperius, etc., in the older inscriptions (Corp. Zuscr. Lat. 1. p. 605), 
where the later forms are Diana, Domitius, Fabricius, Minerva, 
Opimius, Papirius, etc. Nor is this exchange of vowels confined to 
proper names; e.g. fuet, mereto, tempestatebus, etc. (see Roby’s Zazix 
Grammar 1. § 234). As a rule, the substitution of the I for E had 
taken place in the language long before, but in some proper names, 
e.g. Vergilius, Verginius (Ritschl Opusc. 11. p. 779), the older forms 
still prevailed. The name with which we are concerned seems to 
have been written indifferently Zgnatius or Zenatius, though doubtless 
there was a greater tendency to the latter form in Greek than in Latin’. 
Thus the Samnite general in the Marsian war appears persistently as 
‘Tyvarws in Appian (Cv. i. 40, Schweighaeuser’s note), though written 
Egnatius in Livy. So too the lieutenant of Crassus is called “Tyvartos 
by Plutarch (Vit. Crass. 27), though a Latin writer would doubtless 
write the name Egnatius. The name of the Carthaginian saint again 
is written in both ways in the manuscripts of Cyprian //. xxxix. 3, and 
elsewhere (see Zahn, /. v. A. p. 28). There is however no persistence 
either in the Greek or the Latin orthography of the name. Thus for 
instance Eyvarvos appears in inscriptions (e.g. Boeckh Corp. Zuscr. Graec. 
Index p. 85; C. Z ZL. vi. p. 85), and coins (Mionnet ul. p. 16), 
and in Dion Cassius (lili. 24, Ixii. 26). On the other hand, Ignatius, 
Ignatia, occur in Latin (eg. C. Z Z. u. 1457, if correctly so read, 
IX. 353), though rarely, until a comparatively late date. There is there- 
fore no ground for supposing with Wieseler (Christenverfolg. d. Casaren 
pp- 122, 133) that Ignatius and Egnatius are two separate names. 


1 So evocatus becomes lovdxaros in vexillatio BiéNarlwy in an inscription, 
Hegesippus (Eus. #. Z&. iii. 20); and Bull. de Corr. Hellén. X. p. 227 (1886). 
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The name was not unknown in these parts. The Stoic, P. Egnatius 
Celer, who under Nero won for himself an exceptional place in the 
annals of crime (Juv. Sa¢. ili. 114 sq, Tac. Ann. xvi. 32, Hist. iv. 
Io, 40), was a native of Beyrout (Dion Cass. lxii. 26). At a later 
date again, during the joint reign of M. Aurelius and L. Verus, we 
have an inscription at Phzno or Phzna in Palestine, which mentions 
one Egnatius Fuscus, a tribune stationed there (Boeckh C. 7. G. 4544 
Dawyow. adiepwoav epeotdros x[Acapxov] Aey[edvos] y Ta[Ad]cxqs ; 
comp. 4542). Moreover it was sometimes borne by Jews, as appears 
from another inscription (2. 4129), where it is found in connexion 
apparently with the name Esau and the symbol of the golden candle- 
stick. In Christian circles also, during the early centuries, it appears 
more than once. The African martyr Egnatius or Ignatius, comme- 
morated by Cyprian, has been mentioned already. In a sepulchral 
monument also at Rome, which being written in Greek must belong 
to an early date, we find the name, though in the abbreviated form, 
"Tyvatis (C. 7. G. 9694). 

Connected herewith is the name MVurono (rATA3), by which the 
martyr is not unfrequently designated in Syriac (Gregor. Barhebr. 
Chron. 1. p. 42, ed. Abbeloos et Lamy; Assem. 4207. Oviend. 111. p. 
16 sq). Tentzel (Zxerc. Sel. 1. p. 46 sq), misled by Pocock’s render- 
ing of the words of Barhebreeus (7st. Dyn. vii. p. 119), ‘Ignatius 
Nuraniensis,’ supposed that the saint was a native of Nora or Nura in 
Sardinia ; and this explanation has found favour with others (e.g. Grabe 
Spicil. 11. p. 1 sq, Fabric. Lzb2. Graec. vil. p. 32 sq, ed. Harles). The 
true derivation was divined by Pearson (gx. Epist. Gen. p. 1, annot.), 
who called attention to a passage of Epiphanius (//aer. xxvi. 1), where 
vodpa is given as the Syriac equivalent to wtp, and by others (e.g. 
Wesseling /tin. Anton. p. 84 sq). A passage in Severus the Mono- 
physite patriarch of Antioch, first published by Cureton (C. Z pp. 216, 
247) from a Syriac version, removes all doubt as to the meaning of 
the word. In his 65th Epithronian Oration, delivered in the Church 
of Ignatius, the ancient Temple of Fortune at Antioch, Severus, as 
represented by his Syriac translator, states that Ignatius was appro- 
priately so named by a certain prescience; that the Latin zgzzs is 
equivalent to the Syriac zuro or ‘flame’; and that he was called 
Nurono or ‘ Inflamed,’ because the torch of divine love blazed in him’. 


1 There is some corruption in the Sy- _ priately named Ignatius from facts, be- 
riac text here, as Zahn (/. v. A. p. 555) cause he foreknew things future; for any 
has noticed. As it stands, Severus is one who is only moderately acquainted 
made to say that the saint ‘was appro- with the language of the Romans knows 
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It seems probable therefore that the appellative ‘Nurono’ is due to 
this passage in the Epithronian Orations. The great reputation of 
Severus would give currency to this interpretation of the name 
‘Ignatius,’ and the Syriac equivalent ‘ Nurono’ would pass into general 
use in the Syrian Churches. The wide popularity of these Epithronian 
Orations is shown by the fact that two Syriac versions of them are 
extant. It is not likely that Severus, writing in Greek, used the 
word (Vurono himself, and Zahn (Z. v. A. p. 73 sq) is probably right 
in conjecturing that it was introduced by the Syriac translator to 
explain the meaning’. It is needless to add that the derivation of the 
name ‘Ignatius’ from ‘ignis’ is altogether false. Not improbably, 
like Gnatius, it is connected with gnascor (nascor), gnatus (natus). 
Around the other name Theophorus, likewise borne by Ignatius, 
much superfluous controversy has gathered. A significance has been 
assigned to it which the facts do not warrant. It has been regarded 
as a title of honour bestowed upon the saint by his admirers, and 
allusions have been discovered in several passages of his epistles to 
this imaginary glorification of the martyr (see the notes on Jagn. 1, 
Trall. 4, Smyrn. 5). All such references melt away in the light of 
criticism. On the other hand, an attempt has been made’ to discredit 
it altogether as a later interpolation in the addresses of the epistles. 
This view disregards the evidence of manuscripts and versions, which is 
absolutely unanimous in favour of the word at every occurrence. Its 
only plea is the fact that the earliest fathers take no notice of this 
designation of the saint. No doubt, if it had possessed the signi- 


that Murono, that is, Zzflamed, as we also 
say, was derived from hence; for the 


contemporary with Severus, and of which 
extant Mss bear the dates A.D. 563, 569, 


Romans call the fire which is lighted up 
and in flames, égzzs. Who then is he that 
has in himself the flame, that is to say, 
the lamp of divine love, and is inflamed 
by the desire to suffer for Christ? The 
same who also in writing to the Romans 
says,’ etc. (Cureton C. /. p. 247). The 
prescience evidently should not be as- 
cribed to Ignatius himself, as in the 
present text, but to God or to the person 
who gave him the name. 

1 The translation of Severus, which 
is here quoted, was made by Jacob of 
Edessa, A.D. 7or (Wright’s Catal. of 
Syr. MSS in the Brit. Mus. p. 534 sq). 
The older version (probably by Paul of 
Callinicus), which must have been nearly 


576, is preserved in great part in MSS 
in the British Museum (Wright’s Cada. 
p- 546 sq) and the Vatican (Assem, 
Bibl. Apost. Vat. Cod. MSS. Catal. 111. 
p- 241 sq), but the portion containing 
this homily is wanting. Otherwise a com- 
parison of the two translations might 
have enabled us to arrive approximately 
at the original words of Severus. <A 
translator would have to deal freely with 
the Greek here, and the insertion of a 
word like Vuvono was a necessity. See 
a similar instance in Pallad. Hist. Laus. 
1112, 1114 (ed. Migne), ‘episcopatus, in- 
spectio.’ 
2 See II. p. 22. 
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ficance which some late fathers and many modern critics have assigned 
to it, this silence, though it would have little weight against the unani- 
mous testimony of all the direct authorities, might have demanded an 
explanation. But in fact Theophorus was a second name of Ignatius, 
and nothing more. Examples of these second names, introduced in the 
very form which we find in the openings of the Ignatian Epistles (6 «at 
@eodopos), abound in the inscriptions. A few of these have been given 
in the notes (1. p. 22); but, if it were necessary, instances might be 
multiplied manifold. Illustrations also might be gathered from extant 
authors. Thus a nearly contemporary writer, Aristides, mentions a 
person, ‘Sedatus by name, but originally Theophilus’ (Ovaz. 26 Sndaros 
ovop.a, TO 8 apxatoy @ed¢diros, Op. I. p. 506, ed. Dindorf). So too Jose- 
phus speaks in one place of ‘ Diodotus also surnamed Tryphon’ (Awz. xiii. 
5- 1 Avodoros 0 kal Tpvdwv éruxdnGeis), in another of ‘Joseph also called 
Caiaphas’ (At. xvili. 3. 2 “Ideyes 0 kal Kaiadas), besides several other 
examples which this author alone could furnish. And so again in later 
writers, both Greek and Latin. Thus Eusebius (as reproduced by 
Syncellus) speaks of the Roman emperor as Mapxos AvpyAuos 6 Kat 
Ounpos (Chron. u. p. 170, Schone), and elsewhere describes him as 
M. AipyAros Ovnpos o kat “Avrwvivos (A. £. iv. 14). In like manner 
Socrates (7. £. i. 30) tells of “AyaaB o kai "Iwavyys, and Jerome (Catal. 
80) of ‘Firmianus qui et Lactantius’; while Cyprian (Zcs¢. 66) styles 
himself ‘Cyprianus qui et Thascius,’ at the same time addressing a 
friend who is designated ‘ Florentius qui et Puppianus’.’ 

‘The reasons for assuming another name either in place of or in addi- 
tion to the original name may be various. In some cases it was a mark 
of personal affection or respect for some friend or patron. Thus Josephus 
mentions one of his sons ‘Simonides also surnamed Agrippa’ (Jos. Viv. 
76 Siywvidys...0 kal "Aypirmas érixAnOets), doubtless so called after the 
Jewish prince of that name. Sometimes a man adopted a professional 
name. ‘Thus a martyr in the persecution of Diocletian, when asked who 
he was, replied, ‘If you want the name in common use, I am called 
Tarachus by my parents; but when I was in the army, I was called 
Victor’ (Act. Tar. e¢ Prob. 1, Ruinart p. 452, Ratisb. 1859). Not unfre- 
quently the change was dictated by a religious motive. So Jerome tells 
us that Cyprian took the name of Cecilius from the presbyter to whom 
he owed his conversion (Ca¢a/. 67). And a still more notable example 
of an adopted name may perhaps be explained by the desire to comme- 
morate a critical incident in his career, ‘Saulus who is also called 
Paulus’ (Acts xill. 9 SatXos...6 kat MavdAos). Of the Palestinian martyrs 


* See also Marquardt Privatleben der Romer p. 25. 
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again it is related (Euseb. AZart. Pad. 11), that they assumed the names 
of the old prophets, Elijah, Jeremiah, Isaiah, Samuel, Daniel, instead of 
their original names, which in some cases were derived from idols (cidw- 
AukGv dvrwv ei Tvxor). In like manner, in the absence of any definite 
information, we may conjecture that Ignatius assumed the name Theo- 
phorus, ‘the God-bearer,’ at the time of his conversion or his baptism, 
desiring thereby to keep continually before his mind the duties and 
privileges of his newly acquired position. 

But whatever may have been the cause of its assumption in the first 
instance, the name itself gave rise to more than one mythical legend, 
according as it was interpreted ‘the God-borne’ (@edopos) or ‘the God- 
bearer’ (Oeoddpos). 

(1) As the ‘God-borne,’ it not unnaturally suggested the story that 
Ignatius was the very child whom our Lord took in His arms (Mark ix. 
36, 37). In the Menza for Dec. 20, this legend is repeated several 
times, and the surname of the martyr is so explained (pp. 137, 140, 141, 
143, ed. Venet. 1877). The story however was unknown in the early 
centuries, as the silence of Eusebius shows. Indeed S. Chrysostom 
says distinctly that, unlike the Apostles, he had ‘not even seen’ the Lord, 
and regards his readiness to die for Christ as a more convincing proof of 
the truth of the resurrection on this very account (Hom. in lyn. Mart. 
4). It appears first at the end of the ninth century in Anastasius Biblio- 
thecarius (Of. ul. p. 42, Migne) where it is introduced as ‘a tradition,’ 
and is found in Nicephorus Callistus (7 £. ii. 35), in Symeon the 
Metaphrast (JZart. Ze. 1), in Solomon of Bassora (Cureton Corp. Jen. 
pp. 220, 251), and in other later writers. The story doubtless seemed 
to gain confirmation from a passage in the martyr’s own letter to the 
Smyrnzeans (§ 3), where he was wrongly interpreted as saying that ‘he 
had known Jesus Christ in the flesh even before the resurrection.’ The 
legend of S. Christopher has its origin in a similar rebus, as explained in 
Vida’s couplet, 


Christophore, infixum quod eum usque in corde gerebas, 
Pictores Christum dant tibi ferre humeris 


(see M. Miiller, Scence of Language, 2nd Ser. p. 552 sq). In the older 
accounts he is a converted heathen, who takes the name Xpuotodopos at 
his baptism. Like Ignatius, he was an Antiochene; and like him also 
he suffered a martyr’s death (see Smith’s Dict. of Christ. Biogr. 1. 
p. 496 s. v.). The story which is familiarly connected with his name 
does not appear till a very late date. 

(2) In the West another story was told of Ignatius, founded, like the 
former, on a literal interpretation of the name @eopdpos, which however 
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in this instance was correctly taken in an active sense. Vincentius of 
Beauvais (Spec. Hist. x. 57) relates how ‘when his heart was cut into 
small pieces (minutatim) the name of the Lord Jesus Christ was found 
inscribed in golden letters on every single piece, as we read (ut legitur); 
for he had said that he had Christ in his heart.’ We cannot fail to be 
reminded by this of the sad saying of the English Queen, that when she 
was dead the name of Calais would be read engraven on her heart. 
This latter legend of Ignatius however seems never to have gained 
any wide currency like the former. 

Of the origin, birth, and education of Ignatius we are told absolutely 
nothing. ‘The supposition that he was a slave is a very uncertain infer- 
ence from his own language (see Hom. 4, with the note). It may be 
conjectured however with probability from expressions in his letters, 
that he was not born of Christian parentage ; that he was brought up a- 
pagan and converted in mature life to Christianity ; and that his youth 
had been stained by those sins of which as a heathen he had made no 
account at the time, but which stung his soul with reproaches in the 
retrospect, now that it was rendered sensitive by the quickening power 
of the Gospel. ‘Thus he, like S. Paul, speaks of himself (om. 9) as an 
extpwya, a child untimely born to Christ. There had been something 
violent, dangerous, and unusual in his spiritual nativity. Coupled with 
this expression is another, which he likewise uses elsewhere (Zpes. 21, 
Trall. 13, Smyrn. 11). He speaks of himself as ‘the last’ (€oyaros) of the 
Antiochene Christians, as unworthy therefore to have a place among them. 
It cannot indeed be safely inferred that this expression signifies in itself 
‘latest in time’; but the sense of inferiority which it implies is best 
explained by supposing that his conversion was comparatively late in 
date. Indeed not a few expressions in his epistles, otherwise hardly 
explicable, become full of life and meaning, when read by the light of 
this hypothesis. His was one of those ‘ broken’ natures out of which, as 
Zahn has truly said (/. v. A. p. 404), God’s heroes are made. If nota 
persecutor of Christ, if not a foe to Christ, as seems probable, he had at 
least been for a considerable portion of his life an alien from Christ. 
Like S. Paul, like Augustine, like Francis Xavier, like Luther, like John 
Bunyan, he could not forget that his had been a dislocated life ; and the 
memory of the catastrophe, which had shattered his former self, filled 
him with awe and thanksgiving, and fanned the fervour of his devotion 
to a white heat. 

But, if this be so, what must be said of the tradition which represents 
him as ordained, or at least taught, by Apostles? What claim has he to 
the title of an ‘apostolic’ father? 

The earliest tradition represents Ignatius as the second of the Antio- 
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chene bishops, or (if S. Peter be reckoned) the third’. Of extant writers 
our first authority for this statement is Origen (Hom. v7 in Luc. § 1, Op. 
IIL. p. 938 A), who however does not give the name of Ignatius’ predeces- 
sor. This missing name, Euodius, is supplied by Eusebius (/7 £. iii. 
22; Chron. i. pp. 152,158, ed. Schoene), who doubtless followed some 
older tradition. Whether his authority was Julius Africanus (c. A.D. 220) 
or another, is a question which will be fully discussed in its proper 
place (11. p. 452 sq). On the other hand S. Chrysostom seems to speak 
as though Ignatius were the immediate successor of S.. Peter, though his 
language is not quite explicit” ; and Theodoret appears to have thought 
the same, for he describes him as having ‘received the grace of the high- 
priesthood at the hand of the great Peter®*.’ In the Afostolical Constitu- 
tions (vii. 46) the matter is differently represented ; ‘In Antioch,’ says 
the prince of the Apostles, ‘Euodius (was ordained bishop) by me Peter, 
and Ignatius by Paul.’ No weight attaches to a statement given on 
such authority. It is obviously a constructive inference built upon three 
data: (1) That Euodius was the first and Ignatius the second of the 
Antiochene bishops ; (2) That two Apostles were connected in history or 
tradition with the foundation of the Antiochene Church, of whom Peter 
was the elder and Paul the younger; (3) That Ignatius, though the 
second bishop of Antioch, was nevertheless an ‘apostolic’ man, this 
term being interpreted narrowly, so as to signify that he was ordained 
bishop by some Apostle. In all the accounts hitherto mentioned Igna- 
tius is connected with the chief Apostle of the Circumcision or with the 
Apostle of the Gentiles ; but in the more widely spread, though later, 
tradition he appears as a disciple of S. John. The source of this state- 
ment seems to have been the C%ronicon of Eusebius, not however in 
its original form, but as it appears in Jerome’s revision and elsewhere, 
where the name of Ignatius of Antioch is added to those of Papias of 
Hierapolis and Polycarp of Smyrna as scholars of the beloved disciple. 


1 He is styled the ‘second,’ with or 
without additions, by Origen (l.c. wera 
Tov yraxaptov Ilérpov), Eusebius (Chron. 
II. p. 213, ed. Schone; #7. £. iii. 22, 36 
Ths Kar ’Avtioxecavy Ilérpov diadoxijs ; 
Quaest.ad Steph. 1 eta Tods amrogro)ous), 
and others; the ‘third,’ with a mention of 
S. Peter, by Jerome (Vir. ///. 16 ‘post 
Petrum apostolum’) and Socrates (/7. Z. 
vi. 8 dé Tod aroordXov Iérpov). 

2 Op. Il. p» 597 émedn be éuynoOny 


Tlérpov, cal wéumrov €& abrod arépavoy 


eldov mekomevov’ otros 5€ éore TO mer’ 
éxeivov Tovdrov diadéEacAar Thy apxny... 
ovrw 67 Kal Ilérpou méAXovtos évredbev 
amodnueiv, erepov avtippomov Ilérpov 6u- 
ddoxadov 7 TOU mMvetmaros avTeonyaye 
xapis k.7.A. Thus Euodius is altogether 
ignored. 

3 Epist. 151 (Op. IV. p. 1312, ed. 
Schulze) Iyvarcos éxetvos 6 modvOpvdANTOs, 
6 dia THs TOU meyddov Ilérpou Sekias ri 
dpxepwotvnv detdmevos. 
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The origin and spread of this form of the tradition is discussed below 
(11. p. 477.sq). All these different attempts to name his teacher are 
excrescences on the earliest tradition, which is content to speak of him 
as an ‘apostolic’ man. 

Still less can be learnt from the dates assigned by tradition to his 
episcopate. These are discussed in their proper place (11. p. 448 sq). 
It is sufficient to say here, that his accession is represented as taking 
place about a.D. 69, while the commonest date assigned to his martyr- 
dom is about A.D. 107. But neither the one nor the other has any claim 
to respect, as authentic history. Of his accession we know nothing at 
all. His martyrdom may with a high degree of probability be placed 
within a few years of a.D. 110, before or after. 

The traditions therefore relating to his date and apostolic teaching 
may be safely dismissed from the consideration of the question before 
us. They are neither authoritative enough, nor consistent enough, to 
have any value for our purpose. Having thus cleared the way, we have 
only to ask whether there is any chronological inconsistency in the 
supposition that Ignatius was a disciple of some Apostle, though not 
converted till he had reached mature age. And the answer must be in 
the negative. If we place his martyrdom about A.D. rro, and suppose 
(as there is fair reason for supposing) that he was an old or elderly man 
at the time, he may have been born about a.D. 40. If his apostolic 
master were S. Peter or S. Paul, his companionship with either may have 
fallen as late as A.D. 65, so that he would have been twenty-five years of 
age at the time. If his teacher were S. John (and there is no improba- 
bility in this supposition, though the tradition, as a tradition, is value- 
less), the epoch of his conversion might be advanced to a.D. go or later, 
which would make him some fifty years of age. Nor is his apostolic 
discipleship contradicted by his own statement in Zffes. 11, as Zahn 
seems disposed to think. Even though ocvvjoav were the correct read- 
ing in this passage, he would not, when he commends the Ephesians as 
‘always associating with the Apostles,’ tacitly contrast himself as zever 
associating with them. If any tacit contrast were implied, which is 
more than doubtful, it would rather be with his own brief or infrequent 
companionship with them. But the reading cvvyveoray ‘consented unto’ 
seems slightly more probable than ovvjcay ‘associated with.’ 

Of his administration, as a bishop, only one tradition has been 
preserved ; and this refers to a matter of ritual. The historian Socrates 
(77. £. vi. 8) relates that Ignatius ‘saw a vision of angels, praising the 
Holy Trinity in antiphonal hymns, and left the fashion of his vision as 
a custom to the Church in Antioch (rdv tpérov tot opapatos TH év 


s 
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*Avrioxeia exkAynoia mapédwxev), whence this custom spread likewise 
throughout all the churches’. This story is repeated also by later 
writers, more especially Syrian; e.g. by Solomon of Bassora (Cureton 
C. £. pp. 221, 251), by Gregory Barhebreeus (Parr. Ant. 3, 1. p. 42, 
ed. Abbeloos et Lamy, Assem. 4707. Or. 11. p. 399), by Nicephorus 
Callistus (ZZ. Z. xiii. 8), and by Amr of Tirhani (Assem. £207. Orient. 
Il. p. 397). A tradition which appears so late does not deserve con- 
sideration, as containing any element of historical fact; but it is a 
matter of some little interest to speculate on its origin. It seems then 
to be founded partly on the boast of Ignatius (Z7a//. 5) that he ‘could 
comprehend heavenly things, yea the arrays of the angels and the muster- 
ings of the principalities,’ and partly on his directions (not however 
intended in this literal sense) to one and another church (Zfhes. 4, 
Rom. 2), that they should ‘form themselves into a chorus’ and chant 
to the Father through Jesus Christ. Antiphonal singing indeed did not 
need to be suggested by a heavenly vision. It existed already among 
the heathen in the arrangements of the Greek chorus. It was practised 
with much elaboration of detail in the psalmody of the Jews, as appears 
from the account which is given of the Egyptian Therapeutes’. Its 
introduction into the Christian Church therefore was a matter of course 
almost from the beginning’; and, when we read in Pliny (£Zfzs¢. x. 97) 
that the Christians of Bithynia sang hymns to Christ as to a god 
‘alternately’ (secum invicem), we may reasonably infer that the practice 
of antiphonal singing prevailed far beyond the limits of the Church of 
Antioch even in the time of Ignatius himself *. 

The pitchy darkness, which envelopes the life and work of Ignatius, 
is illumined at length by a vivid but transient flash of light. If his 
martyrdom had not rescued him from obscurity, he would have 
remained, like his predecessor Euodius, a mere name, and nothing 
more. As it is, he stands out in the momentary light of this event, a 
distinct and living personality, a true father of the Church, a teacher and 
an example to all time. 

It will be shown elsewhere (11. p. 377 sq) that the Martyrologies 
of Ignatius cannot be accepted as authentic history. With these the 


1 Philo de Vit. Cont. 11 (11. p. 485) 
eira ddovet memoinuévous els tov Oecov 
Uuvous todos wéeTpos Kal wéheor, TH bev 
cuwnxouvTes, TH OC ayTipdvors appo- 
ylacs émcxetpovomouvres Kal émopxovmevot, 
kal ériecdfovres tore pev Ta mpoadd.a, 
ToTe O€ TU oTdoiuo, oTpopas Te Tas év 
xpela kal avTiarpdpous movobmevoe K.T.A, 


2 See Hooker’s Works 1. p. 164 sq, 
Harnack Christl. Gemeindegottesdienst p. 
221 sq. 

3 Theodoret, H. Z. ii. 24 (19), ascribes 
this mode of singing to Flavianus and 
Diodorus in the reign of Constantius. 
But see the note of Valois on Socr. 1. c. 
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interview with Trajan, which forms the main feature in the popular 
tradition, falls to the ground. We have therefore no trustworthy infor- 
mation respecting the circumstances of his trial and condemnation 
beyond the notices in his own letters. 

From these notices it appears that the peace of the Antiochene 
Church was disturbed at this time; but there is no reason to believe 
that a fierce persecution raged here as in the Churches of Pontus and 
Bithynia. No mention is made of any individual sufferer besides him- 
self, though such there may have been. What was the occasion of the 
disturbance in the Church of Antioch—whether popular excitement or 
magisterial caprice—we know not. What definite charge was brought 
against him, it is vain to speculate. One thing only seems certain. He 
did not go to Rome, like S. Paul, on an appeal to the Imperial Court. 
He speaks of himself more than once as condemned to death already 
(Ephes. 12, Trall. 3, Rom. 4). He has no wish or intention to appeal. 
On the contrary his one fear is that persons of influence may obtain the 
emperor’s ear and thus procure a pardon or at least a mitigation of his 
sentence (Rom. 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 8). This alarm is quite decisive. An 
appeal must have been his own act; but his every word contradicts the 
suggestion that he could have been a party to any steps which would 
rob him of his crown. 

He goes to Rome therefore for the execution of his sentence. He 
had been condemned to the wild beasts by the provincial magistrate ; 
and in the Flavian amphitheatre he must meet his bloodthirsty execu- 
tioners. The sports of the arena in Trajan’s reign were on a gigantic 
scale—gigantic even for the prodigality of imperial Rome. The whole- 
sale butchery of wild beasts demanded a corresponding sacrifice of 
human life. The provinces therefore were put under requisition to 
supply convicts, who might be 


Butcher’d to make a Roman holiday. 


We can well imagine moreover that in the case of Ignatius there were 
special reasons why it was thought desirable by his enemies that he 
should be sent to Rome and not executed in his own city Antioch. He 
himself is a more than willing victim. His bones shall be ground to 
powder by the teeth of the wild beasts, that they may be as fine wheat- 
flour, fit for the sacrificial offering. If the wild beasts are timid and 
reluctant, he himself will rush upon them, will irritate them, will 
compel them to devour and entomb him (fom. 5). The altar is ready, 
and he longs for the time when the libation of his blood shall be poured 
upon it (2om. 2). With an almost fierce enthusiasm he forecasts the 
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supreme moment, when the mangling of his limbs and the crunching of 
his bones shall at length confer upon him the coveted honour of disci- 
pleship (Rom. 4, 5). 

It is clear from his mode of punishment that he was not a Roman 
citizen. As a Roman citizen, he would have been spared the worst 
horrors of the amphitheatre, and would, like S. Paul according to the 
ancient tradition, or like those martyrs of Vienne and Lyons of whom 
we read, have been beheaded by the sword’. If elsewhere he mentions, 
as possibilities which he was prepared to meet, ‘ the fire, the sword, the 
wild beasts’ (Smyrn. 4; comp. Rom. 5), if he adds, ‘nigh to the sword 
nigh to God, encircled by wild beasts encircled by God,’ the fire is 
only mentioned as an alternative which might have been his fate, as it 
was Polycarp’s afterwards, and the sword which he contemplates is not 
the guillotine of the executioner, but the knife of the ‘confector,’ who 
would be ready at hand to give him the coup de grace in case the wild 
beasts did their work imperfectly. 

Thus condemned to the wild beasts, he sets out on his journey 
Romeward in the custody of a ‘maniple’ or company of ten soldiers 
(Rom. 5). Of the earlier part of his route we have no notice direct or 
indirect. It is not improbable that he would take ship at Seleucia, the 
port town of Antioch, and sail thence to some harbour on the Cilician 
or Pamphylian coast (see 11. p. 211). From this point onward he must 
have travelled across the continent of Asia Minor, if indeed his whole 
journey from Antioch to Smyrna was not performed by land*. His 
route would be determined mainly by the duties of his guards; for the 
custody of this one prisoner can only have formed a small part of the 
functions assigned to them on this long journey. Not improbably they 
were charged with gathering up other prisoners on their route through 
Asia Minor; for the silence of Ignatius about any such fellow-captives 
is not a proof, or even a presumption, that there were none. It will be 
seen presently that, at all events after they reached Europe, he was 
joined by others who, like himself, were travelling Romeward to seek 
the crown of martyrdom. 

The earliest point at which we are able to determine his route 
with any degree of probability is in the heart of Asia Minor. Near 
to the junction of the Lycus and the Meander, the road which 


1 For S. Paul see Tertull. Scorp. 15 preserved in Euseb. H. £. v. 1 § 43 door 
*Tunc Paulus civitatis Romanae conse-  pév éd0kovy moXurelav ‘Pwualwy éoxnkévat, 
quitur nativitatem, cum illic martyrii re- rolvrwy dméreuve Tas Kepadas x.T.D. 
nascitur generositate’; for the martyrs of * The alternative routes are exhibited 
Vienne and Lyons, the original document __ in the map at the end of this volume. 
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traverses Asia Minor from East to West bifurcates’. The northern 
branch crosses the Dervend pass into the valleys of the Cogamus and 
Hermus, and passing through Philadelphia and Sardis conducts the 
traveller to Smyrna. The southern road keeps along the valley of the 
Meeander, passing through Tralles and Magnesia; from which latter 
city it crosses the depression in the mountain-range of Messogis north- 
ward and so reaches Ephesus (see 11. pp. 2, 241). At this bifurcation 
Ignatius must have taken the northern road; for we hear of him at 
Philadelphia. Of his sojourn there occasional notices are preserved in 
his subsequent letter to the Church of Philadelphia (11. p. 241). His 
reception there had not been in all respects satisfactory. From Phila- 
delphia he would go to Sardis, where doubtless he halted, though this 
city is not named in his extant letters. From Sardis he would travel to 
Smyrna. At Smyrna he was hospitably received by Polycarp and the 
Church. 

It would appear that, while Ignatius himself took the northern road 
at the bifurcation, tidings travelled along the southern road to the 
churches situated thereon, Tralles, Magnesia, and Ephesus, informing 
them that the saint would make a halt at Smyrna, so that any delegates 
whom they might send would have an opportunity of conferring with 
him there. Accordingly on or soon after his arrival at Smyrna, he 
was joined by representatives from all these churches. Ephesus, the 
nearest of the three, sent the bishop Onesimus (Z/fes. 1, 5, 6), a deacon 
Burrhus, and three other delegates, Crocus, Euplus, and Fronto, of whose 
rank or office the saint says nothing (Zf/es. 2). Through this large 
representation he seemed to see the whole church with the eyes of love. 
These Ephesian delegates were a great comfort and refreshment to him 
(Ephes. 21, Magn. 15, Trall. 13, Rom. 10). Of Onesimus he speaks in 
terms of the highest admiration and love. Burrhus was so useful to him, 
that he prayed the Ephesians to allow him to remain in his company 
(Zphes. 2). This prayer was granted; and Burrhus afterwards accom- 
panied him as far as Troas, where he acted as his amanuensis (Phi/ad. 
11, Smyrn. 12). Of Crocus also he speaks in affectionate terms (om. 
to). Of the remaining two, Euplus and Fronto, the names only are 
recorded. At the same time Magnesia, lying only a few hours farther 
off than Ephesus, sent an equally adequate representation, her bishop 
Damas, her presbyters Bassus and Apollonius, and her deacon Zotion 
(Magn. 2). Of all these Ignatius speaks in language of high commen- 

1 Herod. vii. 31 ws dé €k tHs Ppvyins  Hpepovons, THs dé es Sekinv és Ddpdis x.7.d. 
écéBare és ti Avdinv, oxifouevns tHs Xerxes, like Ignatius, took the road 
6500, kal rs bev €s dprotepny emi Kaplys through Sardis, 
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dation. Tralles, being more distant, was not so largely represented ; 
but her bishop Polybius came, and he was in himself a host (Z7a//. 1). 

Of the members of the Smyrnzean Church, with whom he came in 
contact during his sojourn there, the martyr mentions several by name. 
First and foremost is the bishop Polycarp—a prominent figure alike in 
the history of the early Church and in the career of Ignatius. What 
strength and comfort he drew from this companionship may be gathered 
from his own notices (Zphes. 21, Magn. 15, Smyrn. 12, Polyc. 1, 7, 8). 
Next in order of prominence comes Alce, ‘beloved name to me 
(Smyrn. 13, Polyc. 8)—Alce herself a devout servant of Christ, but 
sister of Nicetes and aunt of Herodes, who are destined half a century 
later to take an active part in the martyrdom of the bishop Polycarp 
himself (JZart. Polyc. 8, 17). He mentions by name likewise Eutecnus, 
Attalus his ‘beloved,’ and Daphnus ‘the incomparable,’ besides the 
wife (or widow) of Epitropus with her whole household and those of her 
children, and (if this be not the same person) ‘the household of Gavia’ 
also (see Smyrn. 13, Polyc. 8, with the notes). 

While sojourning at Smyrna, he wrote four letters which are extant. 
Three of these are addressed to the three churches whose dele- 
gates he had met at Smyrna—the £fhesians, the Magnesians, and 
the Zrallians. The fourth is written to the community among whom 
he hopes to find his final resting place—to the Church of the Romans. 
Beyond occasional references to personal matters the first three are 
occupied almost wholly in enforcing lessons of doctrinal truth and eccle- 
siastical order. The last stands apart from these, and indeed from all 
the other letters of Ignatius. It deals neither with doctrine nor with 
order, but is occupied almost entirely with the thought of his approach- 
ing martyrdom. He was no longer writing to the Churches of Asia 
Minor, with whose dissensions or whose heresies he had been brought 
into more or less direct personal contact. The one topic which he had 
in common with the Romans was the closing scene of his life’s drama, 
which was soon to be enacted in their great amphitheatre. The letter 
to the Romans is the only one which bears a date. It was written on 
the 24th of August. It appears from the closing sentences that he was 
preceded on his journey to Rome by certain friends, to whom he sends 
a message ; so that the Romans would be fully apprised of his circum- 
stances. 

Meanwhile he was treated with rigour by his guards, whom he com- 
pares to ‘ten leopards’ (Rom. 5). His conflict with these human 
monsters was an anticipation of his approaching struggle in the amphi- 
theatre. From the moment when he left the Syrian shore—by land and 


cae 
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by sea—night and day—he had been ‘fighting with wild beasts’. The 
gratuities, by which he or his friends sought to appease them, served 
only to whet the edge of their cruelty, doubtless as suggesting pleas for 
fresh exactions. 

From Smyrna he was led to Alexandria Troas, whence, like the 
great Apostle in whose footsteps he was treading (Acts xvi. 8, 9), he 
would first look upon the shores of Europe. Hither he was accom- 
panied by Burrhus, as the representative not only of the Ephesians, his 
fellow-citizens, but also of the Smyrnzeans, his recent hosts. Here too 
he was gladdened by two fresh arrivals from his own country and neigh- 
bourhood. Philo a deacon of Cilicia, and Rhaius Agathopus a deacon 
(so it would seem) of his own Syrian Church, had followed in his track: 
They had been hospitably welcomed both at Philadelphia and at 
Smyrna; though some persons in the former place had treated them 
contemptuously, as might have been expected from their attitude 
towards the saint himself. They were now at Troas ministering to him 
‘in the word of God’ (Philad. 11, Smyrn. 10, 13). From them doubt- 
less he had received the welcome intelligence that his dear Church of 
Antioch was once more in enjoyment of peace. 

From Troas the saint wrote three letters. These three letters differ 
from all the preceding in this respect, that they were written to those 
whom he had visited personally on his route. The first and second 
were addressed to the Churches of Philadelphia and Smyrna respectively, 
the third to Polycarp the bishop of the last-mentioned Church. The 
general topics in these are the same as in the previous letters (the 
Epistle to the Romans alone excepted). But the altered circumstances 
of the Church of Antioch give occasion to a special charge. He desires 
that the churches with whom he communicates should send delegates 
or (where delegates are not possible) at all events letters to Syria to 
congratulate and exhort the Antiochene brotherhood (PAz/ad. 10, 
Smyrn. tt). More especially Polycarp is enjoined to select an excep- 
tionally trustworthy representative, to act in this capacity of ‘God’s 
courier’ (Polyc. 7). The letter to Polycarp was written on the eve of 
his departure from Troas to Neapolis. The sailing orders had been 
sudden, and he had not had time to write, as he had intended, to all the 
churches to this same effect. He begs Polycarp to supply the omis- 
sion (Polye. 8). 

At Neapolis he, like S. Paul, first set foot on the shores of Europe. 
From Neapolis he went to Philippi. The Philippians welcomed and 
escorted on their way Ignatius and others who like himself were 
‘entwined with saintly fetters, the diadems of the truly elect’ (Polyc. 
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Phil. 1). Of these others two are especially mentioned by name, Zosi- 
mus and Rufus (zd. 9). Whether the persons thus named had any direct 
connexion with Ignatius, or whether they were Bithynian Christians who 
had joined his escort at Philippi, having been sent to Rome by Pliny 
the propretor, and were conducted from that point onward under 
custody of the same ‘ten leopards’, or what may have been their 
history, we can only speculate. 

Ignatius charged the Philippians, as he had charged other churches, 
to send a letter to the brethren of Antioch (Polyc. PAz/. 13). They had 
accordingly written to Polycarp, requesting that their letter might be 
conveyed to Antioch by the same messenger who should be entrusted 
with the letter from Smyrna. It is from Polycarp’s extant reply to the 
Philippians that we learn the few scanty facts respecting the martyr’s 
sojourn at Philippi which are here given. The Philippians had also 
accompanied this request with another. They desired Polycarp to send 
them copies of the letters that Ignatius had addressed to himself or to 
his church (see the note on § 13 tas émictoAas...tas teupbeioas ypiv) 
together with any other letters of the martyr which he might have by 
him. With this request he complied. It is not improbably to this cir- 
cumstance that we owe the preservation of the seven letters of Ignatius. 

Here the curtain drops on the career of the martyr. When Polycarp 
writes in reply to the Philippians, he knows nothing about the subse- 
quent movements of Ignatius and his companions, though he suspects 
that the Philippians, as lying some stages nearer to Rome, may have later 
news (Ail. 9). If Polycarp obtained the information which he sought, 
it has not been preserved to us. On everything which happened after 
this point history is silent, though legend, as usual, is busy and loqua- 
cious. He would naturally follow the great Egnatian road from Phil- 
ippi to Dyrrhachium. Whether, when he arrived at the shores of the 
Hadriatic, he crossed over direct to Beneventum and travelled to Rome 
by the Appian way, or took the longer sea voyage through the straits of 
Messina, whether in the latter case he landed in the bay of Naples, like 
S. Paul, or at the mouth of the Tiber, as represented in one of his Mar- 
tyrologies (Mart. Zen. Ant. 6), it is idle to enquire. Rome was at length 
reached. In the huge pile, erected for the colossal display of these inhu- 
man sports by the good emperors of the Flavian dynasty, Ignatius the 
captain of martyrs fell a victim under the good emperor ‘Trajan. 
Tragic facts these, on which it is wholesome to reflect. 


So fought and so conquered this brave general officer in the noble 
army of martyrs. After S. Stephen, the leader of the band, no martyr- 
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dom has had so potent an influence on the Church as his. ‘The two 
chief Apostles, S. Peter and S. Paul, (there is good reason to believe), 
died a martyr’s death; but of the circumstances we know nothing 
beyond an uncertain tradition. Their martyrdom was only a small and 
comparatively insignificant incident in their career. It was by their 
lives, rather than by their deaths, that they edified the Church of God. 
But Ignatius was before all things the Martyr. Everything conspired to 
concentrate men’s thoughts on his martyrdom—the sudden flash of 
light following upon the comparative obscurity of his previous life—the 
long journey across two continents from the far East to the far West— 
the visits to many churches and the visits from many others—the col- 
lection of letters in which his own burning words are enshrined—the 
final scene of all in the largest, most central, and most famous arena of 
the world. Hence his Epistle to the Romans—his pzean prophetic of 
the coming victory—became a sort of martyr’s manual. In all the 
earliest authentic records of martyrdom—in the letter of the Church of 
Smyrna on the death of Polycarp, in the contemporary account of the 
persecutions at Vienne and Lyons, and in the Acts of Perpetua and 
Felicitas at Carthage—alike its influence is seen. ‘The earliest direct 
quotation from Ignatius (Iren. v. 28. 4) is the passage in which he 
describes himself as the wheat-flour ground fine for the sacrificial offering 
(Rom. 4). The diction and imagery of martyrology follow henceforth in 
the tracks of Ignatius. It is quite possible indeed that he himself in 
many points merely adopted language already familiar when he wrote. 
All we can say is, that among extant writings many thoughts and expres- 
sions, current in later martyrologies, occur here for the first time. 

It is a cheap wisdom which at the study table or over the pulpit desk 
declaims against the extravagance of the feelings and language of Igna- 
tius, as the vision of martyrdom rose up before him. After all it is only 
by an enthusiasm which men call extravagance that the greatest moral 
and spiritual triumphs have been won. This was the victory which over- 
came the world—the faith of Ignatius and of men like-minded with him. 
The sentiment in Ignatius is thoroughly earnest, thoroughly genuine. It 
does not, as in lower natures, minister to spiritual pride. No humility 
could be more real than his. He felt only as a brave man must feel who 
is leading a forlorn hope. He believed that for himself death was life 
and life was death. He was 


Assured the trial fiery fierce but fleet 

Would from his little heap of ashes lend 

Wings to the conflagration of the world, 

Which Christ awaits ere He makes all things new. 


« 
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So should the frail become the perfect, rapt 

From glory of pain to glory of joy}. 
He felt that if his friends, kindly cruel, should interpose between him 
and martyrdom, a golden opportunity would be lost and a grievous 
wound inflicted on the Church of Christ. Who shall say that he was 
wrong? Would it not have been an irreparable loss, if their interces- 
sions had prevailed ? 

But the example of heroic courage was not the only legacy which 
Ignatius bequeathed to the Church. His glory as a martyr commended 
his lessons as a doctor. His teaching on matters of theological truth 
and ecclesiastical order was barbed and fledged by the fame of his 
constancy in that supreme trial of his faith. 

The direct interest of his theological teaching has indeed passed 
away with the heresy against which it was directed. The docetism 
which Ignatius controverted is altogether a thing of the past. Later 
generations marvel that such a form of error could have caused even 
momentary anxiety to the Church of Christ. It seems so very unsub- 
stantial ; it is so directly antagonistic to the bias of later aberrations from 
the faith. To deny the truth of Christ’s humanity, to question the 
reality of His birth and life and death in the flesh, is the shadow of 
smoke, is the dream of a dream, to ourselves. Yet all the notices con- 
spire to show that during a considerable part of the second century it 
constituted a very real danger to Christianity. At the same time the 
indirect interest of the theological teaching of this father can never fail ; 
for it exhibits plainly enough, though in rougher outline and without 
his preciseness of definition, the same insistence on the twofold nature of 
Christ—the humanity and the divinity—which distinguished the teach- 
ing of the great Athanasius two centuries and a half later. 

On the other hand in matters of ecclesiastical order the direct inter- 
est of the martyr’s lessons was never more intense than it is at the 
present day. When at the catastrophic epoch of the Reformation 
several communities of Christendom broke loose from the form of 
government which had prevailed throughout the Church from the close 
of the Apostolic age, the notices in the earliest writers bearing on this 
subject came to be narrowly scanned., Of all fathers of the Church, 
early or late, no cne is more incisive or more persistent in adyocating 
the claims of the threefold ministry to allegiance than Ignatius. )Hence 
from that time forward his letters have been the battle-field of contro- 
versy. Yet with himself this subject, prominent as it is, was secondary 


1 Browning Zhe Ring and The Book iv. p. 78. 
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to the other. The ecclesiastical order was enforced by him almost 
solely as a security for the doctrinal purity. The unity of the body was 
a guarantee of the unity of the faith, The threefold ministry was the 
husk, the shell, which protected the precious kernel of the truth. 

The frequent echoes of the Epistle to the Romans in various Acts 
of Martyrdom, as well as the direct quotations from his letters in 
Irenzus and Origen, show that his memory was kept alive in the Ante- 
nicene periods ; but the prominence given to his martyrdom and writings 
in the Zcclesiastical History of Eusebius doubtless secured to him from 
that time forward a wider fame. 
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It seemed likely however for a time that his fame would be 
eclipsed by a younger aspirant to popular honours at Antioch. Babylas 
was a far less considerable personality than Ignatius ; but from nearness 
of time he occupied a larger space in the field of view. Moreover 
recent circumstances had invested his memory with a splendour which 
was lacking to the earlier martyr. 

Babylas had won for himself a name by his heroic courage, as 
bishop of Antioch. It was related of him that on one occasion, when 
the emperor Philip, who was a Christian, had presented himself one 
Easter Eve at the church at the time of prayer, he had boldly re- 
fused admission to the sovereign, till he had gone through the proper 
discipline of a penitent for some offence committed’. He acted like 
a good shepherd, says Chrysostom (p. 545), who drives away the scabby 
sheep, lest it should infect the flock. This anticipation of a later 
and more famous scene between S. Ambrose and Theodosius at Milan 


1 Eusebius (7/7. Z. vi. 34) relates the (Chron. Pasch. p. 503sq, ed. Bonn.). He 


incident, but does not name either the 
place or the bishop (700 ryvixdde mpoecrd- 
tos). Philip however would pass through 
Antioch on his way to Rome immediately 
after his accession (A.D. 244); and ac- 
cording to the sequence of events in 
the History Babylas would be bishop of 
that see at the time, for his accession 
is mentioned earlier (vi. 29), and his 
death later (vi. 39). On the other hand 
in the Chronicon (both the Armenian 
and Jerome’s recension) the accession 
of Babylas is placed after the death of 
Philip (11. pp. 181, 182, Schéne). Leon- 
tius, a successor of Babylas in the see of 
Antioch, about A.D. 350, gave the names 


stated that Babylas repelled both Philip 
and his wife from the church, and he 
mentioned the crime of Philip. Philip, 
when prefect, had been placed in charge 
of the son of the emperor Gordian; but on 
the death of Gordian, he perfidiously and 
cruelly slew this prince, and himself seized 
the empire. Somewhat later Chrysostom 
tells a similar story, which he decks out 
with all the luxuriance of his rhetoric; 
but he does not mention the name of 
Philip or of Gordian, and he represents 
the victim as the son of a foreign king 
handed over as a hostage on the con- 
clusion of peace (de S. Bab. c. Ful. 5 sq, 


Op. ll. p- 544 Sq). 
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was not the only title of Babylas to respect. He was one of the 
sufferers in the persecution of Decius. It would seem that he died 
in prison from the effects of torture undergone during his examina- 
tion’. At all events in some form or other he was crowned with the 
glory of martyrdom. 

But he might have remained a mere name, hardly remembered, 
if remembered at all, in the crowded ranks of the noble army of 
martyrs, had not later events thrown a fresh lustre on his memory. 

During the reign of Constantius, in the year 351, the Cesar 
Gallus, the hapless brother of Julian, an ardent Christian in his way, 
being then resident at Antioch, had devised a more honourable resting- 
place for the reliques of Babylas, than the comparative obscurity of 
his original grave within the city. Daphne, the beautiful suburb of 
Antioch, the seat of the worship of Apollo, was renowned throughout 
the world. Antioch itself, Antioch the Great, though a far more con- 
siderable city than any of its namesakes, was conimonly styled ‘Antioch 


1 This seems to be the natural inter- 
pretation of the earliest notice of his 
death; Euseb. H. £. vi. 39 Tov Bafida 
METa THY Ouoroylay év Secuwrnplw meTar- 
hagavtos. For the accounts of later 
writers see Tillemont HZ. £. ul. p. 728 
sq. The inference which I have drawn 
from the account of Eusebius is favoured 
by the statement of Chrysostom (p. 554), 
that the chains were lying with the re- 
mains of the saint in his time. He him- 
self supposes that Babylas ordered the 
chains to be buried with him, assuming 
that he was executed. 

As regards the circumstances which led 
to his martyrdom, we may mark the fol- 
lowing stages in the development of the 
story. (1) Eusebius (about a.D. 325) re- 
lates his repulse of Philip and his death 
under Decius, without suggesting any con- 
nexion between the two. (2) Leontius 
(about A.D. 350) says distinctly that 
Decius put him to death to avenge the 
insult offered to his predecessor Philip. 
(3) Chrysostom (about A.D. 382) identifies 
the emperor who was repulsed with the 
emperor who put him to death, obviously 
meaning Decius, though the name is not 
mentioned. See also Philostorgius (7. £. 


vii. 8). On the improbability of Chryso- 
stom’s account see Tillemont Am. 111. p. 
645 sq. An attempt is made in the Bol- 
landist Act. Sanct. Sept. IV. p. 438 sq to de- 
fend Chrysostom’s narrative; but, though 
some difficulties are raised respecting the 
earlier account of Eusebius and Leontius, 
which represents Philip as the emperor 
who was repulsed, and so far the criticism 
tends to discredit the story altogetier, it 
does nothing towards reinstating Chryso- 
stom’s version of it. Chrysostom is an 
excellent authority for the events con- 
nected with the removal of the bis 
from Daphne, which occurred only twenty 
years before he wrote; but for the martyr- 
dom, which happened 130 years before, 
he is worthless. 

Another account, mentioned apparently 
with favour by Philostorgius (1. c.) and ap- 
pearing commonly at a later date, makes 
Numerianus (A.D. 284) the emperor under 
whom Babylas suffered. On the question 
whether there is here a confusion between 
two martyrs called Babylas, or between 
Numerianus the emperor and Numerius 
the persecuting general under Decius, see 
Tillemont H. Z. 111. p. 729 sq. 
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near Daphne,’ as if it were an appendage of the far-famed shrine and 
grove. No place was more highly favoured by nature than Daphne ; 
none was more shamefully defiled by man. It was one of those so- 
called sanctuaries, where the grossest profligacy was consecrated in 
the name of religion. Its shameful immoralities are painted in the 
darkest colours by the contemporary historian Sozomen. Its fatal 
allurements are better known to the modern reader through a vivid 
description in the pages of the Decline and Fall, borrowed largely from 
the account of this ancient writer. The bounties of nature, the um- 
brageous foliage above, the flowery carpet beneath, the grottos and 
streams, conspired with the works of man, the porticos and colonnades 
and baths, to invest vice with a peculiar attraction’. It was thought 
disgraceful, says the Christian historian, for any decent man to set 
foot in this suburb*. To these precincts Gallus translated the body of 
Babylas. By so doing, says Chrysostom, he brought a physician to 
the sick (p. 556). The presence of the martyr would purify the 
place and invest it with higher associations, while his intrusion into 
this chief sanctuary of the heathen religion would be a fatal blow 
dealt at idolatry. So the bones of Babylas were laid hard by the 
shrine of Apollo. A few years later (A.D. 362) the emperor Julian’, 
then preparing for his fatal Persian expedition, paid a visit to Antioch. 
He was assiduous in his attentions to Apollo of Daphne. He con- 
sulted the oracle there, but no answer was vouchsafed. When pressed 
for a response, the god replied that the contiguity of dead men’s 
bones was an offence to him and sealed his lips. No name was 
mentioned. ‘The demon was ashamed, so said S. Chrysostom, to 
utter the name of the holy martyr, and thus confess his defeat (pp. 
560 sq, 566). But Julian could hardly misunderstand the bearing 
of this dark hint. It was well conceived as an appeal to one whose 
constant reproach against the Christians was their reverence for dead 


1 For a description of Daphne at this 
time see especially Sozom. H. &. y. 19, 
Chrysost. de S. Bab. c. Ful. 12 sq (I. p. 
555 Sq), Liban. Or. I. p. 303 Sq, p- 351 
sq, Ill. p. 332 sq (ed. Reiske). 

2 Sozom. l.c. ériBalvew tots emeikeow 
alaxpov évoulgero; comp. Chrysost. p. 
555 89° 

3 The following are the authorities for 
the incidents connected with the removal 
of the reliques and the conflagration of 


the temple and image: Julian AZzsof. 361 
(p- 466, Hertlein); Liban. Ov. 111. p. 332 
sq; Chrysost. de Hierom. Bab., Op. i. p. 
531 sq, de S. Bab. c. Ful. 12 sq, Of. i. 
p- 555sq; Rufin. H. #. x: 35sq; Sozom. - 
HE. ¥s19'/sq3)Socr. 77, 2. ni. 18isqi; 
Theodt. H. £. iii. 6 sq, Graec. Aff. Cur. 
x (Op. Iv. p. 964, Schulze); Philostorg. 
FEES WitS S's (EH vapTr. 7.0 Aiea 
Theophanes Chronogr. p. 76 sq, ed. 
Bonn. 
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bones’. So the younger brother undid the work of the elder. Julian 
commanded the Christians to remove from Apollo’s sanctuary the 
loathsome coffin which Gallus had deposited there*. They did so: 
but they managed to render their compliance more offensive to the 
emperor than their refusal could have been. Men, women, and chil- 
dren, in crowds joined the festive procession which accompanied the 
holy reliques to their resting-place within the city. Along the whole 
route—the Daphnzean sanctuary was four or five miles distant from the 
city*—they sung the psalm of defiance, ‘Confounded be all they that 
worship graven images.’ The emperor was furious at these demon- 
strations. Christians were apprehended and put to the torture*; but 
nothing was gained by this severity. He was advised that coercion only 


aggravated the evil which he sought to remove. 
blow awaited the god of the Daphnzan grove. 
moval of the martyr’s bones, a fire broke out in the shrine’. 


1 Julian in Cyrill. c. Fulian. p. 335 
(Spanheim) and elsewhere. 

2 Ammianus (xxii. 12) says nothing 
about Babylas, but represents it as a 
general purgation by the removal of all 
the bodies buried in the neighbourhood, 
‘statim circumhumata corpora statuit ex- 
inde transferri eo ritu quo Athenienses 
insulam purgaverant Delon.’ Christian 
writers however, one and all, state that 
the emperor directed the removal of the 
remains of Babylas, and betray no know- 
ledge of a general order; Chrysostom (p. 
562) says distinctly that this one body 
alone was removed (da 76 pndéva tradv 
ad\wy vexpav, adda povoy Tov paprupa 
perakwwnOnvar éexetOev ; comp. also p. 534)3 
and so too Theodoret (H. Z. iii. 6): and 
their account is borne out by the language 
of Julian himself (A/csop. 361 émel dé 
amemeuwdueda TOV vexpov THs Adprys... 
Tots Umep Tuy Newldywy AyavakTnKooL TOU 
vexpov) and of Libanius (O7. 111. p. 333 
vekpov Twos évoxovvTos), so that there 
can be no doubt as to the motive or the 
effect of the emperor’s orders, whether 
they were couched in general terms or 
not. 

% Rufinus says ‘six,’ but this appears 
to be an exaggeration. 


But a still heavier 
Shortly after the re- 
The 


4 One of the chief sufferers, Theo- 
dorus, was afterwards known to Rufinus 
(x. 36), who questioned him about the 
incident; see also Socrates (#7. £. iii. 19), 
who mentions this interview with Rufinus. 
It is alluded to also by Sozom. v. 20, 
Theodt. 4. £. iii. 7, but they speak of 
‘certain persons’ and do not mention 
Rufinus by name. Gibbon seems to 
confuse this young man Theodorus the 
confessor with Theodoretus the presbyter 
and martyr, who was put to death about 
this time at Antioch by the Count Julianus 
the uncle of the emperor (Sozom. v. 8, 
Ruinart’s Act. Mart, Sinc. p. 605 sq), 
for he speaks in his text of ‘a presbyter 
of the name of Theodoret’ and in his 
notes of ‘the passion of S. Theodore in 
the Acta Sincera of Ruinart.’ On the 
confusion of the names ‘Theodorus,’ 
‘Theodoretus,’ see Tillemont /7. #. vit. 
P- 735: 

5 Gibbon says, ‘During the night 
which terminated this indiscreet pro- 
cession, the temple of Daphne was in 
flames,’ and later writers have blindly 
followed him. He does not give any 
authority, but obviously he is copying 
Tillemont H. Z. Ul. p. 407 ‘en mesme 
temps que l’on portoit dans la ville la 
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statue of the god, represented as Musagetes, was reduced to cinders. 
The roof of the shrine also was burnt; but the columns and walls 
were left standing as a testimony, so insists Chrysostom (pp. 534 Sq, 
564 Sq, 572 sq, 577). One report represented the fire as accidental ; 
the philosopher Asclepiades had been burning tapers at the foot of the 
statue, and the sparks had ignited the dry wood’. Julian not un- 
naturally persuaded himself that the Christians had set it on fire’. 
The Christians gave a different explanation. ‘They averred that the 
flames were declared by the priests in attendance to have broken out in 
the head of the statue, not in the feet ; that the emperor put the priests 
to the torture; and that nevertheless they persisted in their first state- 
ment. Plainly therefore it was struck by fire from heaven*. Thus the 
holy martyr Babylas had a double victory. His presence had silenced 
the voice of the evil demon; his expulsion had been avenged by 


the overthrow of the same*. 


chasse du saint martyr, c’est a dire la 
nuit suivante.’ The only passage which 
Tillemont quotes is Ammianus (xxii. 13) 
‘eodem tempore die xi Kal. Novembr.,’ 
which does not bear him out. On the 
contrary the historians generally (e.g. 
Sozom. v. 20, Theodt. iii. 7) place the 
persecutions which followed on the pro- 
cession, and which must have occupied 
some time, before the burning of the 
temple. 

1 Ammianus (xxii. 13) mentions this, 
and characterizes it as ‘rumor levissimus.’ 
Gibbon falls into the error of applying 
this expression to Julian’s charge against 
the Christians, and compliments Am- 
mianus on his ‘extraordinary candour.’ 
The compliment was well deserved, but 
not on this ground. 

2 Ammian.l.c. In A~isopogon p. 361 
he himself speaks vaguely and not very 
intelligibly, of 6é etre NaBdvres elite wn TO 
mup tSeéay €xeivo. 

3 All those Christian writers who men- 
tion the conflagration account for it in 
this way. They regard it as an answer 
to the prayers of the martyr, who thus 
confounded the demon; Chrysost. p. 
565, etc.; Theodoret ll. cc.; Philostorg. 
l.c. Sozomen (7. Z. v. 20) says é5dxe dé 


Tots Xpirriavois kara ailryoww Tov mapTupos 
Oenratov éumecciv TH Saluovr mip, ob dé 
"BAdgves €Xoyorolouy Xpioriavev elvac TO 
dpauak.T.\. Theodoret (#. £. ili. 7) goes 
so far as to state that some rustics in the 
neighbourhood saw the thunderbolt fall. 

It seems probable that the Christian 
account was correct. Chrysostom, Sozo- 
men, and Theodoret, all declare that the 
attendants of the temple were examined 
and even maltreated to induce them to 
inform against some one, but in vain. 
The evidence showed that the statue had 
been ignited from above. There seems 
no reason for questioning the fact of this 
examination. Chrysostom (p. 560) ap- 
peals to his audience, of whom a large 
number were old enough to recollect the 
facts, and asks them to contradict him if 
he makes any misstatement. If this ac- 
count of the ignition be not accepted, the 
alternative would seem to be that the fire 
was owing to some carelessness of the 
priests in attendance, which they did not 
care to confess. Libanius (Ov. III. p. 334) 
believes it was the work of an incendiary, 
but does not name the Christians. 

4 The successive resting-places of Ba- 
bylas were as follows; (1) He lay in a 
martyrium within the city, Chrysost. p. 
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But, though obscured for a time by the greater fame of the younger 


martyr, the memory of Ignatius 


554 Sq, 565, etc.; (2) He was translated 
by the Czesar Gallus to the precincts of 
the Daphnzean Apollo, and placed in a 
martyrium there; (3) He was removed 
by order of Julian, and replaced by the 
Christians in his former martyrium within 
the city (Chrysost. p. 564 Tav tepay elow 
mepiBohwy év ots Kal mpoTepov éTiyxavev 
ov mplv eis tiv Addyny édOeiv, p. 565 els 
Thy wow adixero, comp. 20. 7d mapruprov 
éxdrepov, Td Te ev TH Aagyyn TO TE &Y TH 
mode); (4) A magnificent church was 
built soon after, outside the walls of the 
city on the other side of the Orontes, and 
dedicated to the martyr, and in it his 
bones were finally placed; Chrysost. de 
Hierom. Bab. p. 535 7) 5¢ Tod Oeov xapis 
ovK elacev éxel Sunvexas pelvar, adda 
Tadw avtov Tod morauov mépay petéoTn- 
oev x.t.X. The bishop (his name is not 
mentioned by Chrysostom, but Meletius 
is meant) took an active part in the 
erection of this church; he even laboured 
with his own hands, pulling ropes and 
carrying stones in the heat of summer ; 
and dying soon after (+ 381) he was buried 
by the side of the martyr, for whose 
honour he had been so zealous (comp. 
also Sozom. 7. £, vii. 10). This church 
is mentioned by Evagrius nearly two 
centuries later (7. Z. i. 16 vews adr@ mpd 
THs modews taupmeyéOns avicrato o xal 
péxpte Nua cwOmevos). 

I have thought it worth while to collect 
these facts, because erroneous statements 
are made on this subject in quarters where 
greater accuracy might have been ex- 
pected. Thus Miiller de Antig. Antioch. 
p. 105 says of Babylas, ‘In ea aede coli 
coeptus esse videtur, quae extra portas 
trans Orontem sita erat. In hac cum 
ossa ejus primum composita essent, postea 
a Gallo principe in Daphnaeum delubrum 
translata sunt, ubi cum Apollo mortui 
hominis vicinia os sibi occludi questus 
est...Julianus ea ossa in illud templum 


burnt brightly still. 


In the later 


extra urbem reportari jussit etc.’ But it 
is clear from Chrysostom’s account that 
Babylas lay withix the city before and 
after his temporary sojourn in Daphne, 
and that the church across the river was 
not built till some time after his return. 
Miiller may have been misled by Sozomen 
(v. 29) who writes, elAkvcay rhv OjKnv emt 
Thy wow woel cTadia TeccapaKcyTa, ov 
voy 0 wapTus Kelrat dedwKas amr abrov Thy 
tpoonyoplav TG Tom, thus overlooking the 
period when the saint’s bones reposed a 
second time within his original mar- 
tyrium. Again Stephens, Saint Chryso- 
stom etc. p. 107, says ‘ At the time when 
Chrysostom wrote, some twenty years 
after the occurrence, the mournful wreck 
[of Apollo’s temple] was yet standing, 
but the chapel [of Babylas in Daphne] 
again contained the relics of the saint 
and martyr,’ etc. On the contrary 
Chrysostom distinctly states that the 
reliques were not taken back to Daphne 
(p- 577 7 6€ Adpvas ovkére mau dvaryerat), 
and he sees a divine providence in this. 
But Gibbon is the chief offender. He 
writes ‘A magnificent church was erected 
{at Daphne] over his remains.’ There 
seems to be a confusion here with the 
final resting-place of Babylas built sub- 
sequently by Meletius, ‘un fort grand et 
fort beau temple’ (Tillemont H. Z. m1. 
p- 407). Gibbon further says, ‘As soon 
as another revolution seemed to restore 
the fortune of Paganism, the Church of 
S. Babylas [in Daphne] was demolished.’ 
This is directly opposed to the statements 
of Chrysostom, who repeatedly mentions 
that this wzartyrium of Babylas in Daphne 
was left standing even after the fire (pp. 
534 535, 565, 577, and elsewhere). On p. 
565 Chrysostom says of Julian xarép ete... 
TO papripiov éxdrepov, 7d Te év TH Addvyn 
76 Te €v TH Tore, el ph TOU Bupov 6 PoBos 
qv pelfwv x.7.r., ‘He had burnt both the 
martyria...7/his fear had not been greater 
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decades of the fourth century his grave was shown in the Christian 
cemetery, outside the Daphnitic gate’ which led from the city westward 
to the famous suburb. Was it really the resting-place of this early 
martyr? Or did some monumental stone inscribed with the name 
Ignatius—no uncommon name—give rise to the belief by a too hasty 
identification? This suspicion is not unreasonable. The tradition 
that the reliques were translated from Rome to Antioch cannot be 
traced back earlier than this date; and it is at least more probable 
than not, that his ashes would be mingled with Roman dust near the 
scene of his martyrdom, indistinguishable from the other countless 
victims of the Flavian amphitheatre. About the same time, and per- 
haps somewhat earlier, we find October 17 assigned to him as the day 
of his earthly death, the day of his heavenly birth’. 

It was on this anniversary that Chrysostom, then a presbyter of 
Antioch, delivered his extant panegyric (Of. 11. p. 592 sq) on this 
father of the Church, this ‘good shepherd’ who in strict fulfilment 
of the Lord’s precept had laid down his life for his sheep (p. 593). He 
accepts fully the story of the translation, and draws an imaginary 
picture of the return of the reliques. They were borne aloft on men’s 
shoulders from city to city, like a victor returning in triumph, amidst 
the applause of the bystanders. ‘Ye sent him forth,’ so he addresses 
the Antiochenes—‘ Ye sent him forth a bishop, and ye received him 
a martyr; ye sent him forth with prayers, and ye received him with 
‘Just as an inexhaustible treasure,’ he adds, ‘though drawn 
upon from day to day, yet never failing, makes all those who share in it 
the wealthier, so also this blessed Ignatius filleth those who come to 
him with blessings, with confidence, with a noble spirit, and with much 
braveness, and so sendeth them home’ (p. 600 sq). And in conclusion 
he invites his hearers, in whatever trouble they may be, to ‘come hither 
and see the saint,’ that they may find relief (p. 601). The homilies 
of this famous preacher were commonly delivered in the ‘Great 


crowns.’ 


than his rage.” Can it be that Gibbon lating to the ‘Babylas riots,’ I am bound 





read the first clause of the sentence and 
overlooked the second? Tillemont (ZH. 2. 
Ill. p. 406 sq) correctly describes the 
successive migrations of the bones of 
Babylas. 

Gibbon’s command and marshalling 
of facts is admirable; and he is gene- 
rally credited with exceptional accuracy. 
But having examined the two pages re- 


to say that I have found them full of 
loose and inaccurate statements. 

1 Hieron. Catal. 16 ‘ Reliquiae ejus 
Antiochiae jacent extra portam Daphni- 
ticam in coemeterio’; see below II. pp. 
377 SQ, 431 Sq. 

2 See below II. p. 418 sq, with re- 
gard to the day of S. Ignatius. 
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Church’ of Antioch’, which had been built by Constantine on 
the site of the ‘Old Church,’ the primitive place of assembly in this 
early home of Gentile Christianity, and of which Eusebius has left a 
brief description®. But the thrice-repeated invitation to ‘come hither®’ 
seems to show that in this case the orator was speaking in the presence 
of the real or supposed reliques of the saint, and therefore in the 
martyrium built over the grave in the cemetery near the Daphnitic 
gate. 

But in the next generation the saint was transferred to a more 
honourable resting-place than this humble martyr’s chapel outside 
the walls. Successive princes had vied with each other in the erection 
of splendid buildings at Antioch—Syrian kings, Roman emperors, 
even foreign sovereigns like Herod the Great. In this long roll of 
benefactors the younger Theodosius held a conspicuous place. Under 
this emperor successive governors of Syria and great officers of state 
contributed to the adornment of this ‘eastern metropolis’—Memno- 
nius, Zoilus, Callistus, Anatolius, Nymphidius. The empress Eudocia 
herself claimed kindred with the Antiochenes and bore her part in this 
labour of love*. In this work of renovation the primitive bishop and 
martyr of the Church was not forgotten. ‘The good God put it into 
the heart of Theodosius,’ writes the historian, ‘to honour the God- 
bearer with greater honours’.’ The genius of the city, the Fortune of 
Antioch®, was represented by a gilt-bronze statue, a master-piece of 
Eutychides of Sicyon, the pupil of Lysippus. A queenly figure, 
crowned with a diadem of towers, rested on a rock, doubtless in- 
tended for the mountain Silpius which formed the lofty background 
of Antioch, while from beneath her feet emerged the bust and arms 
of a youth, the symbol of the river-god Orontes. In her hand she 
bore a bundle of wheat-sheaves, the emblem of plenty. In the fourth 
century of the Christian era we find this statue, which was coeval 
with the building of the city, enshrined in a house of her own, which 
bore her name, the Tycheum or Temple of Fortune’. To this 
ancient shrine the remains of Ignatius were borne aloft on a car with 


1C. O. Miiller de Antig. Antioch. p. 


® Evagr. H. £. i. 16. The passage is 


103 sq- quoted at length below, 11. p. 387, note. 
2 Euseb. Vit. Const. iii. 50; comp. 6 For this deity and her statue see 
Ji OR oo ee Miiller p. 35 sq. 
3 Op. I. p. 601 évravOa mapay- 7 Ammian. xxiii. 1 ‘gradile Genii tem- 


vécOw, évtavda mapaylecOu, éMwv év- 


Tavda. 
4 Miiller p. 115. 


plum,’ Julian AZsop. p. 546 (Spanheim) 7d 
Tis TUxnS Téwevos, Libanius Pro Templ. 
II. p. 201 (Reiske); see Miiller p. 40. 
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great pomp through the city by the emperor’s order, and there de- 
posited. From that time forward the Temple of Fortune was known 
as the ‘Church of Ignatius.’ The martyred bishop thus took the place 
of the tutelary genius in whom the past glories and the future hopes 
of Antioch centred. What became of the famous statue of Eutychides 
—whether it had already disappeared or was now removed elsewhere— 
we are not informed. But assuredly the same building could not hold 
the pagan image and the Christian reliques. From that day forward,, 
we are told, the anniversary was kept as a public festival with great 
rejoicing. This anniversary was in all probability the 2oth of Decem- 
ber, which in the later Greek Calendar is assigned to S. Ignatius, and 
displacing the original 17th of October, came to be regarded as the 
anniversary of the martyrdom, though in fact the anniversary of the 
translation to the Tycheum’. The time—the crowning day of the 
Sigillaria—may have been chosen designedly by the emperor, because 
he desired to invest with a Christian character this highly popular 
heathen festival’. 

It was in this ancient Temple of Fortune, thus transformed into 
a Christian Church, that on the first of January, the day of S. 
Basil and S. Gregory, Severus, the great Monophysite Bishop 
of Antioch, styled par excellence ‘the patriarch, year after year 
during his episcopate used to deliver his homilies on the two saints, 
taking occasion from time to time to turn aside from his main text 
and commemorate, as a man of like spirit, the apostolic martyr whose 
reliques reposed in the building*. It was here too that towards the 
close of the sixth century the Antiochene patriarch Gregory added 
fresh dignity and magnificence to the rites, already splendid, which 
graced the anniversary festival of Ignatius himself*. 

From the close of the fourth century the glory of Ignatius suffered 
no eclipse in the East. His reputation was sustained in other ways 
than by popular festivals. The epistles forged or interpolated in his 
name are a speaking testimony to the weight of his authority on theo- 
logical questions. The legendary Acts of Martyrdom, professing to 
give an account of his last journey and conflict, evince the interest 
which was excited in his fate in the popular mind. The translation 
of his letters into Syriac, Armenian, and Coptic, rendered them ac- 
cessible to all the principal nations of Eastern Christendom. With the 
Monophysites more especially he was held in high honour. His theo- 

1 See below, Il. p. 434. 3 See below, II. p. 420 sq. 


2 See Mart. Ien. Ant. 6, with the 4 Evagr. H. £. i. 16, quoted below, 
note. II. p. 387, note, 
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logy seemed to lend itself readily to their peculiar tenets. Hence the 
frequent quotations from his letters in Monophysite writers. To his 
fame also may probably be ascribed the fact that for some centuries 
past the Jacobite patriarchs of Antioch have regularly assumed the 
name of Ignatius on their accession to the see’. The popularity of 
the name Clement with the bishops of Rome presents a partial ana- 
logy to this fact. In like manner, just as an ancient Greek liturgy 
(perhaps written for the West) is ascribed to Clement as its author, 
so also a Jacobite liturgy, though obviously late in date, bears the 
name of Ignatius’. 

In the West on the other hand he seems never to have been a 
popular saint. It will be shown elsewhere (11. p. 429 sq) that his foot- 
hold in Western calendars was precarious. Yet his fame must have been 
widely spread through the Latin Versions of the Greek Epistles, through 
the Acts of Martyrdom, and through the forged correspondence with 
the Virgin. At all events for some reason or other the name was not 
uncommon in Spain, even at an early date*: and in the sixteenth 
century it acquired an unwonted prominence in the founder of the 
most powerful order in Christendom. 


1 See Assemani 4242. Orient. 11. pp. it with Ignatius the apostolic father. 
381, 382, and also his Dzssertatio de 2 See Renaudot Liturg. Orient. I. 
Monophysitis (which is unpaged). From _p. 214 sq. 
the close of the 16th century the practice 3 Yonge’s History of Christian Names 
has been constant. I have not how- I. p. gor sq. 


ever found any notice which connects 


IGN, I. 4 
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Notices relating to persecutions under Trajan. 


I. 
C. Purnt eT TRAJANI “fistulae 96, 97. 
C. PLINIUS TRAJANO IMPERATORI. 


SOLLEMNE est mihi, domine, omnia de quibus dubito ad te referre. 
Quis enim potest melius vel cunctationem meam regere vel ignorantiam 
extruere? Cognitionibus de Christianis interfui numquam: ideo nescio 
quid et quatenus aut puniri soleat aut quaeri. Nec mediocriter haesitavi 
sitne aliquod discrimen aetatum an quamlibet teneri nihil a robustioribus 
differant, detur poenitentiae venia an ei qui omnino Christianus fuit 
desisse non prosit, nomen ipsum, si flagitiis careat, an flagitia cohaerentia 
nomini puniantur. Interim [in] iis qui ad me tamquam Christiani defere- 
bantur hunc sum secutus modum. Interrogavi ipsos an essent Christiani. 
Confitentes iterum ac tertio interrogavi, suppliclum minatus: perse- 
verantes duci iussi. Neque enim dubitabam, qualecumque esset quod 
faterentur, pertinaciam certe et inflexibilem obstinationem debere puniri. 
Fuerunt alii similis amentiae quos, quia cives Romani erant, adnotavi in 
urbem remittendos. Mox ipso tractatu, ut fieri solet, diffundente se 
crimine plures species inciderunt. Propositus est libellus sine auctore 
multorum nomina continens. Qui negabant esse se Christianos aut 


4. extruere] This seems to have ‘¢o de led to execution,’ as e.g. Seneca de 
been the reading of the Ms, since it ap- vai. 18 ‘Cum iratus duci jussisset eum... 
pears in Avantius, though Aldus has _ conscendit tribunal furens Piso ac jubet 
‘instruere.’ If it be correct, the metaphor  duci utrumque...ipsum centurionem, qui 
is taken from the erection of a building in damnatum reduxerat, duci jussit... Te, 
a vacant area; e.g. Cic. Resp. ii. rf  inquit, duci jubeo, quia damnatus es.’ 
‘aream sibi sumpsit in qua civitatem ex- So the Greek dmdyeoOa, e.g. Acts xii. 19 


strueret arbitratu suo.’ éxéNevoey amraxOjvat, where there is a 
Cognitionibus] ‘ the judicial enquiries.’ —_y, 1. (a gloss) dwoxravOjvat. 
Whether the proceedings to which Pliny 13. obstinationem] This is the charge 


here refers took place in Trajan’s reign or brought against the Christians by M. 
before, does not appear; see above, p. Aurelius xi. 3 wy Kata WiAqY Tapdraki, 
15. Pliny was pretor in A.D. 93 or 94, ws of Xpioriavol (see Gataker’s note). 

but there is no reason to suppose that any 15. ipso tractatu] i.e. the mere handling 
prosecutions of Christians took place in of the affair led to a multiplication of 
Rome during his year of office, or that, if | charges (diffundente se crimine) and thence 
such had taken place, they would neces- to the discovery of various types of incri- 
sarily have come before him. minated persons. 

12. duci] i.e. ad supplicium, ad mortem, 


Io 


7 


Io 
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fuisse, cum praeeunte me deos appellarent et imagini tuae, quam 
propter hoc iusseram cum simulacris numinum adferri, ture ac vino 
supplicarent, praeterea male dicerent Christo, quorum nihil posse cogi 
dicuntur qui sunt re vera Christiani, dimittendos esse putavi. Alii ab 
indice nominati esse se Christianos dixerunt et mox negaverunt ; fuisse 
quidem, sed desisse, quidam ante plures annos, non nemo etiam ante 
viginti. [Hi] quoque omnes et imaginem tuam deorumque simulacra 
venerati sunt et Christo male dixerunt. Adfirmabant autem hanc fuisse 
summam vel culpae suae vel erroris, quod essent soliti stato die ante 
lucem convenire carmenque Christo quasi deo dicere secum invicem, 
seque sacramento non in scelus aliquod obstringere, sed ne furta, 


I, praeeunte] ‘dictating the words, as 
in a similar case related Zp. x. 60 (52) 
‘praeivimus et commilitonibus jusjuran- 
dum more sollemni.’ 

g. stato dieJi.e. on Sunday; comp. Jus- 
tin Mart. Afo/. i. 67 (p. 98) TH Tod HAlov Ae- 
youtvyn nuépa mavrwy...€ml 7d avTd cuvédev- 
ats yiverat, and in the context he gives the 
reasons for the selection of this day. See 
also Barnab. 15, Ign. Magn. 9. For 
Pliny’s account of these services of the 
Christians generally see Harnack’s Chris¢- 
licher Gemeindegotlesdienst p. 215 sq, 
with the references there given. 

Io. carmenque] The word does not ne- 
cessarily imply a metrical composition, a 
song or hymn, but is used of any set form 
of words (e.g. Paneg. 92 ‘sanctissimum 
illud carmen pracire dignatus es’). Yet 
here probably it is used in this more re- 
stricted sense, as the words secum invicem 
seem to show. See Harnack /. ¢. p, 219 
sq, Probst Lehre wu. Gebet p. 276 sq, and 
my note on Col. iii. 16. 

quasi deo] As Pliny is a heathen 
writer, the words should not improbably 
be translated ‘as to a god’ (comp. Acts 
xii. 22); but it does not follow that Ter- 
tullian and Eusebius so understood them. 
For the fact comp. Anon. [Hippolytus] 
in Euseb. 1. Z. v. 28 Wadpol 6é boot kal 
wdal ddedkpav am’ apx7js rd moray ypa- 
petoac tov Adyov trod Ocod Trav Xpiorov 
Of such an 


Je ” 
Upvota. AeoXovotrrTes. 


early hymn we have perhaps an example 
in 1 Tim. iii. 16 (though Oeds is not the 
correct reading). 

secum invicem] ‘ aztiphonally’: see 
Harnack @/. c. p. 223 sq, Probst /. ¢. p. 
278. Compare the legend of Ignatius 
considered above, p. 31 sq. 

tr. sacramento] The word sacramentum 
in early Christian writings has two senses. 
(1) It is the equivalent of the Greek 
pvotnpov, of which it is a rendering in 
the Old Latin as well as in the Vulgate ; 
and thus it signifies ‘a sacred ordinance 
or doctrine or fact,’ more especially 
where a deeper verity is hidden under 
some familiar external form. Thus it is 
applied to the Old Testament, to the In- 
carnation, to the Cross, ete., and to 
parables and types generally: see the 
indices to Tertullian and Cyprian, and 
comp. Probst Sakramente u. Sakramen- 
talien p. 1 sq. (2) It is used in its clas- 
sical sense of ‘a solemn obligation or 
pledge or oath.’ In both senses it was 
applicable to the two ordinances which 
we call sacraments (Tertull. adv. Marc. 
iv. 34 ‘ad sacramentum baptismatis et eu- 
charistiae admittens’), though in the latter 
sense it was more appropriate to baptism, 
which involved a direct vow, than to the 
eucharist, where the pledge was implied 
rather than expressed. In classical lan- 
guage it was used especially of the oath 
of allegiance taken by soldiers. 


4—2 


The ap- 
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ne latrocinia, ne adulteria committerent, ne fidem fallerent, ne depositum 
appellati abnegarent: quibus peractis morem sibi discedendi fuisse, rur- 
susque [coeundi] ad capiendum cibum, promiscuum tamen et innoxium ; 


plication to the Christian entering upon 
his spiritual warfare was obvious (2 Tim. 
ii. 4 va T@ oTparodoyjoavT: apéon, Ign. 
Polyc. 6 apésxere @ otpareverbe k.T.X.) ; 
see Tertull. ad Mart. 3 ‘Vocati sumus ad 
militiam Dei vivi jam tunc, cum in sa- 
cramenti verba respondemus,’ Scorp. 4 
‘Huic sacramento militans ab hostibus 
provocor,’ Cypr. de Laps. 7 ‘Christi 
sacramentum temeritate praecipiti sol- 
veretur,’ 7b. 13 ‘Sacramenti mei memor 
devotionis ac fidei arma suscepi,’ Anon. 
de Rebaptism. 16 ‘perinde ac si quis sa- 
cramento miles dicto desertis suis castris 
in hostium diversissimis castris longe aliud 
sacrainentum velit dicere, hac ratione 
constat eum vetere sacramento exaucto- 
ratum esse.’ 

It would seem as if Pliny had here con- 
fused the two sacraments together. The 
words ‘se sacramento obstringere’ seem 
to refer specially to the baptismal pledge, 
whereas the recurrence on a stated day 
before dawn is only appropriate to the 
eucharist (Tertull. de Cor. 3 ‘ eucharistiae 
sacramentum...antelucanis coetibus...su- 
mimus’). This confusion he might easily 
have made from his misunderstanding his 
witnesses, if these witnesses related the 
one sacrament after the other, as they are 
related e.g. in Justin Martyr Afo/. i. 65, 
and in Tertullian de Cor. 3; more espe- 
cially as it was the practice to administer 
the eucharist immediately to the newly 
baptized. 

It is possible however, that Pliny’s 
witnesses, whose account he repeats, 
were not referring to either sacrament, 
but to the moral obligation which was 
binding on the Christian by virtue of his 
position. 

2. rursusque] The account here supposes 
two meetings in the course of the day: 
(1) Before daylight, when a religious ser- 


vice was held; (2) Later in the day, pro- 
bably in the evening, when the agape was 
celebrated. In one or other therefore of 
these meetings a place must be found for 
the eucharist. The later meeting how- 
ever was suppressed after the issue of 
Trajan’s edict forbidding clubs. The only 
possible alternative therefore is this: either 
the eucharist had been already separated 
from the agape and was celebrated before 
dawn, so that the agape could be sup- 
pressed or intermitted without serious 
injury; or it remained hitherto con- 
nected with the agape, and now was 
separated from it and placed at the early 
service in consequence of Trajan’s edict. 
If the view that I have advocated of 
the drift of ‘se sacramento obstringere’ 
be correct, the former is the true account. 
This is also the opinion of Probst (Lehre 
#. Gebet p. 350 sq); but he assumes with- 
out any evidence that the change took 
place in S. Paul’s time in consequence of 
the Apostle’s denunciations of the irregu- 
larities at Corinth. Rothe also, in his 
programme De Primordiis Cultus Sacri 
Christianorum (1851), attributes the sepa- 
ration of the eucharist from the agape to 
the Apostles themselves. On the other 
hand Harnack (/. c. p. 230 sq) advocates 
the view that it was due to the edict 
of Trajan. In some parts of Asia Minor, 
and probably at Antioch, the two were 
still connected when Ignatius wrote; see 
Smyrn. 8 ovte ayarnv moety with the 
note. 

3. coeundi] The word is not in the 
ed. princ., but appears in Aldus. 

innoxium] This is an indirect reference 
to the charges of ‘Thyestean’ banquets 
and ‘(Edipodean’ profligacies brought a- 
gainst the Christians in connexion with 
their celebration of the agape and the 
eucharist : Justin. Afo/. i. 26 Nuxvias mer 


Io sisti et corrigi posse. 
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On 


quod ipsum facere desisse post edictum meum, quo secundum mandata 
tua hetaerias esse vetueram. Quo magisnecessarium credidi ex duabus 
ancillis, quae ministrae dicebantur, quid esset veri et per tormenta 


quaerere. 


5 Ideo dilata cognitione ad consulendum te decucurri. 


Nihil aliud inveni quam superstitionem pravam immodicam. 


Visa est enim 


mihi res digna consultatione, maxime propter periclitantium numerum. 
Multi enim omnis aetatis, omnis ordinis, utriusque sexus etiam, vocantur 


in periculum et vocabuntur. 


Neque civitates tantum sed vicos etiam 


atque agros superstitionis istius contagio pervagata est; quae videtur 


Certe satis constat prope iam desolata templa 


coepisse celebrari et sacra sollemnia diu intermissa repeti pastumque 


venire victimarum, cuius adhuc rarissimus emptor inveniebatur. 


Ex 


quo facile est opinari quae turba hominum emendari possit, si sit 


poenitentiae locus. 


TRAJANUS PLINIO. 
Actum quem debuisti, mi Secunde, in excutiendis causis eorum qui 


Christiani ad te delati fuerant secutus es. 


avarpomipy Kal Tas avédnv mlfers Kai av@pw- 
melwv capk@v Bopds (comp. §§ Io, 23, 29, 
Apol. ii. 12, Dial. 10, 17), Ep. Vienn. et 
Lugd. 14 {in Eus. H. £. v. 1) kareped- 
cavTo nuav Ovécreca Setrva kai Olduro- 
delous ulées k.7.X. (comp. Tren. Aragm. 
13, p- 832 Stieren), Athenag. Leg. 3 
tpla émipnutfovow jutv éyk\nwata abed- 
tnTa, Ovécrera detrva, Oldirodelous pitecs 
(comp. § 31), Theoph. ad Autol. iii. 4, 15, 
Tertull. Afol. 7, ad Nat. i. 7. These 
calumnies were repeated by Fronto of 
Cirta, the tutor of M. Aurelius (of whom 
see Teuffel Gesch. d. Rim. Lit. § 333); 
Minuc. Fel. Octav. 9, 31. Origen, reply- 
ing to Celsus (c. Ce/s. vi. 27), accuses the 
Jews of circulating these very slanders 
KaTa THY apxiy THs TOD xpioTiavicpmov b- 
dacxaNlas. They will explain the epithets 
used by Tacitus when speaking of the 
Christians, Amz. xv. 44, ‘per flagitia 
invisos...per urbem etiam quo cuncta un- 
dique atrocta [Ovécreva Setrva] et pudenda 
[Oldurodetor uléecs| confluunt celebrantur- 
que.’ 

2. hetaerias] On the emperor’s hostility 
to clubs or guilds see above, p. 18 sq. 


Neque enim in universum 


For their connexion with forbidden re- 
ligions in the heathen mind, see Dion 
Cass. lii. 36 Kawa twa daudvia of ToLov- 
To. dvTecpépovres moods avamelBovow 
aAdoTpiovomety, Kak ToUTou Kal guvwmoolac 
kal ovoTacers éracpetal re ylyvovrat, aarep 
HkicTa movapxla cuppépe, Philo 2 acc. 
I (ul. p. 518) ras Te érapelas Kal ovve- 
ous, al del érl mpopacer Ovowy eloriwvTo 
Tols Mpayuacw éumrapowovoa., duédve. Ro- 
man guilds are the subject of a mono- 
graph by Th. Mommsen de Collegiis et 
Sodalicits Romanorum (Kiliae, 1843). 

3. quae ministrae dicebantur] This 
is doubtless Pliny’s own translation of the 
Greek Sudxovor ‘deaconesses’ (comp. Rom. 
xvi. 1, 1 Tim. iii. 11), which he heard. 
The word mzinistra is not, so far as I 
remember, used as an equivalent for da- 
conissa in the Latin ecclesiastical lan- 
guage. 

Ir. pastum] i.e. fodder is sold for the 
cattle which are waiting to be sacrificed. 
The ed. princ. has assum, which is 
corrected by Beroaldus. Aldus boldly 
corrects fassimgue venire victimas qua- 


vu. 
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aliquid quod quasi certam formam habeat constitui potest. Conquirendi 
non sunt: si deferantur et arguantur, puniendi sunt, ita tamen ut qui 
negaverit se Christianum esse idque re ipsa manifestum fecerit, id 
est supplicando dis nostris, quamvis suspectus in praeteritum, veniam 
ex poenitentia impetret. Sine auctore vero propositi libelli [in] nullo 
crimine locum habere debent. Nam et pessimi exempli nec nostri 
saeculi est. 


The correspondence of Pliny and Trajan is commonly designated the tenth book 
of Pliny’s letters, being so treated by the early editor Aldus. This however is a wrong 
designation. It is a separate work, and Keil in his edition has accordingly reinstated 
it in an independent position. He has also restored the original order of the epistles 
as found in the Ms. ‘This order has been shown by Mommsen (Hermes Il. p. 53 sq, 
1869) to be chronological. It had been changed, apparently by H. Stephens, who 
placed first those letters of Pliny to which Trajan’s answer has not been preserved. 

The earlier editions of Pliny’s letters did not contain this correspondence. It was 
first published in the beginning of the sixteenth century from a Ms in France, now no 
longer extant. The editio princeps by H. Avantius (1502) contained only the later 
letters from the 42nd onward. Avantius was followed by two other editors (Ph. 
Beroaldus 1502, and Catanzeus 1506), who introduced some corrections of their own, 
but made no use of the Ms. At length in 1508 Aldus Manutius, having obtained pos- 
session of the Ms, published the whole. For the earlier letters (1I—41) he was entirely 
dependent on the Ms, but the later he appears to have taken from Avantius and pre- 
vious editors, introducing some emendations of his own, with little or no consultation 
of the Ms. Thus the only authorities for the text of the letters relating to the Christians 
are the editions of Avantius and Aldus, the latter being of very secondary importance. 
The history of the text of this correspondence is given by J. C. Orelli (storta Critica 
Lpistolarum Plinit et Trajani usque ad Ann. MDLII (Turici, 1833), and in the 
preface (p. xxxiii sq) to Keil’s edition of Pliny (Lips. 1870). To Keil I am indebted 
for the information which I have given. Variot (de Plin. Fun. etc. p. 58 sq) seems 
not to have read Keil’s preface, and gives a less correct account of the early editions. 

This correspondence, thus appearing suddenly, was received at first with some 
slight hesitation; but the preface of Aldus Manutius silenced doubts. From that 
time forward the genuineness of these letters does not appear to have been disputed. 
Indeed, after Mommsen’s investigations on the chronology of Pliny’s life, it could 
only be questioned by a scepticism bordering on insanity. Whether we regard 
the style or the matter, they are equally inconceivable as the invention of a 
forger. 

With the two letters however, which relate to the persecution of the Christians, 
the case has been different. With characteristic recklessness Semler in his Movae 
Observationes Hist. et Relig. Christ. etc. saec. il. p. 37 (Hallae, 1784) took the 
initiative in the attack on the genuineness of these letters. But he has not 
succeeded in enlisting many followers. Quite recently however Aubé in his 
Histoire des Persécutions de V Eglise etc. p. 215 sq (1875) has marshalled in detail 
the misgivings to which he had already given expression elsewhere (Revue Contempo- 
raine, 2e Série, LXVIII. p. 401). He does not however definitely decide against 
their genuineness, but contents himself with setting forth the objections which might 
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be urged against them. They are such as any fairly ingenious person might raise 
against the most authentic document. Aubé has found a follower in E. Desjardins 
Revue des Deux Mondes ter Décembre 1874. The objections are answered by Variot 
de Plinio Funiore et Imperatore Trajano apud Christianos etc. (Paris, 1878), and again 
in the Revue des Questions Historigues ter Juillet 1878, p. 80 sq; by Boissier in the 
Revue Archéologique Février 1876, p. 114 sq; and by Renan Les Evangiles p. 476, 
and Fournal des Savants, 1876, p. 721 sq. The still more recent attack of Hochart 
(Persécution des Chrétiens sous Néron p. 79 sq, 1885) is only part of an attempt to 
discredit all the references to the Christians in early heathen writers. 

These objections hardly deserve serious refutation. Thus much however may be 
said generally ; (1) These two letters cannot be separated from the collection in which 
they appear. In style and character they are in entire harmony with the rest. Of the 
style Renan (Les Evangiles p. 476) says truly, ‘On ne croira jamais qu’un faussaire 
chrétien efit pu si admirablement imiter la langue précieuse et raffinée de Pline.’ And 
if from the style we turn to the character and purport, such a forgery is equally incon- 
ceivable. Any reader for instance, who will refer to what has been said above (p. 18 
sq) respecting Trajan’s hostility to clubs or guilds, will see how exactly they fit into 
the place which they occupy in the series, and will recognise the extreme improbability 
that this appropriateness could have been the result of an adventitious forgery. (2) They 
are attested by the references in Tertullian. Hence Aldus in his preface was justified 
in regarding their presence as a testimony to the genuineness of the correspondence 
between Pliny and Trajan generally. The evidence of Tertullian is not indeed 
infallible in itself; but it has been unduly discredited. It is a mistake for instance 
to suppose that he quotes the extant spurious Acta Pilati as genuine (Afol. 21 ‘ea 
omnia super Christo Pilatus...Caesari tunc Tiberio nuntiavit’). Tertullian, like his 
predecessor Justin Martyr (Afo/. i. 35, p. 76, SUvacbe pabely ex tav émi Ilovriov 
IliAdrov yevouévww dxrwv: comp. Afol. i. 48, p. 84), assemes that the Roman archives 
contained an official report sent by Pontius Pilate to Tiberius. He is not referring to 
any definite literary work which he had read. The extant forgery was founded on 
these notices of the early fathers and not conversely. After all deductions made for 
possible error, the attestation of Tertullian to these letters has the highest value. 
(3) The pictures of Trajan and Pliny on the one hand and of the Christians on the other 
are alike unfavourable to the idea of a forgery. The confessedly spurious documents 
relating to this reign, such as the Acts of Ignatius or the Letter of Tiberianus, paint 
the emperor and his subordinates in the darkest colours, which contrast strongly with 
the studious moderation and the inherent sense of justice here attributed to them. 
Again what Christian writer, if bent on a forgery and therefore unfettered by any 
scruples of veracity, would have confessed that crowds of his fellow-believers had 
denied their faith, that all alike had abandoned their agapz at the bidding of a heathen 
magistrate, that the persecution was already refilling the heathen temples which 
before were empty, and that there was good hope, if the same policy was pursued, 
of a general apostasy ensuing? What Christian writer could have so far re- 
strained himself, as not only to be silent about bishops and priests, about sects and 
heresies, about the doctrines of the faith, but even to betray those misapprehensions 
or half-apprehensions, which appear in such expressions as ‘se sacramento obstringere,’ 
“ad capiendum cibum,’ ‘duabus ancillis quae ministrae dicebantur’? The passage 
which has excited the greatest suspicion is that which relates to the numbers of the 
Christians; but, if Tacitus (daz. xv. 44) nearly half a century earlier can speak 
of ‘a vast multitude’ as suffering at Rome in the Neronian persecution, the language 
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of Pliny’s letters, relating to the era of Trajan and to a part of the world where the 
spread of Christianity had been exceptionally rapid, ought not to create any surprise. 
Nor again is there sufficient reason for adopting the suspicion of De la Berge (Zssaz 
sur le Regne de Trajan p. 209) that Trajan’s reply, as we possess it, is ‘only an extract 
from a longer letter or from several letters which issued from the imperial chancery’. 
It is true that the emperor does not in so many words reply to Pliny’s query, whether 
tender age should be more leniently treated; but he says generally that no universal 
law can be laid down, and in fact refers all such matters to Pliny’s common sense. 
And again, though he does not directly reply to the question whether the mere 
profession of Christianity (‘nomen ipsum’) was a sufficient ground for punishment 
or not, yet indirectly he gives the answer. Pliny had acted as if Christianity were 
forbidden in itself—independently of any offences which individual Christians might 
have committed—and Trajan tells him that he had acted rightly. 

Pliny’s letter was written in the autumn or winter of A.D. 112, as Mommsen 
seems to have shown; see the note on Mart. fen. Rom. 11. His title was ‘ Lega- 
tus pro practore provinciae Ponti et Bithyniae consulari potestate’ (see Marquardt 
Rimische Staatsverwaltung 1. p. 194; Gsell Afélanges d’Archéol. et d’ Histoire vu. 
p- 376 sq, 1887), and he was entrusted with this province because its condition was 
such as to need special attention at that time (Plix. e¢ 7raj. Ep. 41 [32], 118 [117]). 
On his government generally see De la Berge l.c. p. 119 sq. 

Like his master Trajan (see above, p. 4sq), Pliny has been claimed as a Christian 
convert on the strength of his comparative leniency and moderation of language. 
The late and unauthentic Acts of Titus, ascribed to Zenas (Tit. iii. 13), so repre- 
sented him (see Fabricius 4767. Latin. 11. p. 418 sq, ed. Ernesti, Cod. Apocr. Nov. 
Test. U1. p. 831 sq); and in accordance with the story there told we read in the 
spurious Chronicon of L. Flavius Dexter s. ann. 220 ‘Is Titus converterat ad fidem 
Plinium Juniorem, ex Bithynia Pontoque redeuntem, in insula Creta ubi jussu Trajani 
Jovi templum extruxerat. Nec desunt qui putent septima Sextilis ad Novocomum 
esse passum.’ These representations cannot be unconnected with a notice on the 
Martyrol. Roman. under the 7th of August, ‘ Novocomi passio sanctorum martyrum 
Carpophori, Exanthi, Cassii, Secundi, et Licinii, qui in confessione Christi capite 
truncati sunt.’ This notice may have been the cause of the story about Pliny. The 
Secundus here mentioned might then be supposed to have been a freedman of the 
family of Pliny. But in older authorities the place of martyrdom is differently given. 
Thus in the Liberian Catalogue we have among the depositions ‘v1 Id. Aug. 
Secundi, Carpophori, Victorini, et Severiani, Albano et Ostiense,’ and in the Zievo- 
nynuan Martyrology ‘vi Idus Aug. Romae, natalis sanctorum Secundini (sic), Seve- 
riani, Carpofori, Victorini, et Albini, etc.’; while in an addition to Usuard it runs 
‘In Italia Cumis passio sanctorum martyrum Carpophori, Exanti, Cassii, Severini, et 
Secundini, qui passi sunt sub Maximiano tyranno sacrilego.’ This last form suggests 
that the identification of ‘Secundus’ with Pliny may have arisen from a confusion of 
*Cumis’ and ‘Comi,’ which has a parallel in the text of Hermas, Vs. i. 1, ii.1. The 
whole matter might perhaps repay further investigation. 

For the literature connected with these letters relating to the Christians see Fabri- 
cius 4202, Lat. 1.c., Mayor Bibliographical Clue to Latin Literature p. 148 sq. 
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2. 
TERTULLIANUS Afologeticum 2. 


ATQUIN invenimus inquisitionem quoque in nos prohibitam. Plinius 
enim Secundus cum provinciam regeret, damnatis quibusdam Christianis, 
quibusdam gradu pulsis, ipsa tamen multitudine perturbatus, quid de 
cetero ageret, consuluit tunc Trajanum imperatorem, adlegans praeter 
obstinationem non sacrificandi nihil aliud se de sacramentis eorum 
competisse, quam coetus antelucanos ad canendum Christo ut deo et ad 
confoederandam disciplinam, homicidium, adulterium, fraudem, per- 
fidiam, et cetera scelera prohibentes. Tunc Trajanus rescripsit, hoc 
genus inquirendos quidem non esse, oblatos vero puniri oportere. O 
sententiam necessitate confusam! Negat inquirendos ut innocentes, et 
mandat puniendos ut nocentes. Parcit et saevit, dissimulat et animad- 
vertit. Quid temetipsam, censura, circumvenis? Si damnas, cur non et 
inquiris? si non inquiris, cur non et absolvis? Latronibus vestigandis 
per universas provincias militaris statio sortitur; in reos majestatis et 
publicos hostes omnis homo miles est; ad socios, ad conscios usque, 
inquisitio extenditur. Solum Christianum inquiri non licet, offerri licet, 
quasi aliud esset actura inquisitio, quam oblationem. Damnatis itaque 
oblatum, quem nemo voluit requisitum ; qui, puto, jam non ideo meruit 
poenam, quia nocens est, sed quia, non requirendus, inventus est. 


3. de cetero] ‘for the future’: comp. _ is one point more certain than another, it 


ad Scap. 3, with Oehler’s note. 

6. utdeo}] There can be no question 
about the reading, though the Mss have 
et deo, which is retained by Oehler: see 
the note on Act. Lyn. Rom. 11. To 
the arguments there urged it should be 
added that Jerome in his edition of the 
Chronicon (11. p- 165), having the text of 
Tertullian before him, writes ‘Christo ut 
Variot (Revue des Questions Histo- 
riques, ver Juillet 1878, p. 142) strangely 
argues that Eusebius and Jerome must 
have consulted the original of Pliny, be- 
cause they read ‘Christo ut deo,’ whereas 
Tertullian has ‘Christo et deo.’ If there 


deo.’ 


is that Eusebius derived all his informa- 
tion respecting this persecution from a 
Greek translation of Tertullian. 

7. confoederandam] i.e. ‘to strengthen 
and consolidate by a common pledge and 
league.’ 

14. militaris statio] Sueton. 77d. 37 ‘In 
primis tuendae pacis a grassatoribus ac 
latrociniis seditionumque licentia curam 
habuit: stationes militum per Italiam 
solito frequentiores disposuit’ (comp. Oc- 
tav. 32). For the Roman police arrange- 
ments see Marquardt Admische Staats- 
verwalltung 1. 521, 11. 468. 


Tertullian doubtless derived his information entirely from the same correspondence 


between Pliny and Trajan which we possess. 


Ulpian indeed, in his 7th book de 


Officio Proconsulis, collected all the imperial rescripts issued against the Christians 
(Lactant. Div. Just. v. 11); but this work can hardly have been in existence when 
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the <Apologeticum was written. In one respect only Tertullian goes beyond the 
information contained in the letters. His statement ‘quibusdam gradu pulsis’ is 
unsupported by Pliny; but he was probably quoting from memory and so ascribed 
inadvertently to the age of Trajan procedures with which he was familiar in his 
own day. This statement is a wholly insufficient ground for postulating a lost 
letter of Pliny, as De la Berge (Sur le Regne de Trajan p. 209, note 1) is disposed 
to do. 


3. 
Eusegius Historia Ecclesiastica iii. 32, 33. 


Mera Népwra kai Aopetiavdv, Kata TovUTOV ov VdY TOUS 
és lal 
xpovous e€eraloper, pepiKas Kal KaTa Toes €€ eravacTaoEws 
X > c lol nw 
Ojpev tov Kal’ ywav Karéxer éyos avaxwnOjvar Swwypor, 
oy Lal Lal \ Lal A \ A la 
€v @ Lupewva Tov TOV Khwza, ov SevTepov KaTacTHvar THS 
> c vA > A 3 vA 5 , , 
ey lepocrohvpous exkhyoias emliokotov eonldcaper, MapTUPL@ 
, lal / \ 

tov Buoy avahvoat tapednpamev. Kal TovTou paptus avTos 
> A ves 5 4 a) , > , te) 
Exelvos, ov dvaddpos dn mpdTEepov expnodpela dwvais, 
ec a \ , lal na 
Hyjourmos: os On epi Twov aiperixav iotopav émupéper 


I. Todrov] i.e. Tpataydy, as appears 
from the sequel. 

3. Karéxer Aoyos] Comp. H. £. ii. 7, 
iii. 11, 18, 19, iv. 5, vi. 34, etc. A com- 
parison of these passages shows that the 
expression is not confined to oral tra- 
dition but may include contemporary 
written authorities, and that it implies 
authentic and trustworthy information. 

5. €dn\woapuev] The succession of 
Symeon after the martyrdom of James 
the Just is related #. Z&. iil. 11, where 
it is introduced with the same expression 
Katéxe Noryos, which occurs here. 

7. %5n tpotepov] H. £. ii. 23, iii. 11, 
16, 19, 20. This writer is also quoted 
several times afterwards. 

8. epi rwwv aiperixwv] Hegesippus 
speaks more than once (#7. £. ii. 23, iv. 
22) of ‘the seven sects’ (aipéceis). The 
names of these are given; Essenes, Gali- 
leans, Hemerobaptists, Masbotheans, Sa- 
maritans, Sadducees, and Pharisees (H. 
E. iv. 22). They were mainly Jewish 


(rav érrd aipécew trav & TH aw), as 


their names imply, and as the narrative 
of Hegesippus supposes. Hegesippus 
ascribes the death of James the Just to 
members of these seven sects (/. £. ii. 
23), and his persecutors were evidently 
anti-Christian. He also assigns to them 
(7. £. ili, 19 Twr aiperixwy Twas) the 
persecution of the grandsons of Judas; 
and in the passage before us he describes 
them as the authors of the martyrdom of 
Symeon. Elsewhere (H. £. iv. 22) he 
mentions one Thebuthis, who was sprung 
from the seven sects, as having been dis- 
appointed of the bishopric when Symeon 
was elected, and having in consequence 
corrupted the Church with heretical 
teaching; but he does not (at least in 
the extracts preserved by Eusebius) con- 
nect his name directly with the death of 
Symeon. In the Chron. Pasch. p. 471 
(ed. Bonn.) Symeon is represented as 
being accused tao twv rs polpas Kr- 
pwdov kat trav eyouévwy Nekodatrarv. 
An explanation of this will be given 
below (p. 66). 
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lal c ¥ c \ , ‘ EOI by} ld ¢ , 
Onhov, WS apa UTO TOVTWY KATA TOVOE TOY XpOVOV UTTOpLEWAsS 

(- \ \ 
KaTyyopiav, ToduTpdTas 6 Synovmevos waav Xpiotiavos ext 
> , ‘ \ \ KA 
mreiorais aixiabels nuepats, avTov Te TOY SiKaoTHY Kal TOUS 
= > > ‘\ > x , Ve ~ lal / 4 
app avTOV Els TA MEeyLoTa Katam\yH€as, TO TOV Kupiov wafer 
la \ , = , ON be @ \ A 
Tapam\novov TO TEAOS ATNVEYKATO. ovoeev O€ OLOV Kat TOU 
, 3 lal > \ PSY \ A 4 , joe 
ovyypapéws eraKkovoal, avTA OY TavTa KaTa heEw @0€ THs 
LoOTOpOvVTOS" 
M0 TOYTWN AHAAAH T@N AIPETIK@N KATHCOPOYCI TINEC 
ZDyme@noc TOY KAwTd, wc GNTOC ATO Aayeld Kal XpicTianoy, 
KAl OfYT@ MAPTYPE!, ETON DN EKATON EIKOCIN, ETI Tpaiano¥y 


Kaicapoc Kal YTATIKOY ATTIKOY. 


\ \ ¢ > ye ¢€ + ‘\ \ ye 3 lal 
dnot d€ 0 avrds, Ws apa Kal TOUS KaTYHYyOpoUS avToO, 
6 Las lal / an 
(ntoupévey TOTE TOV amo THS BagidiKHs “lovdatwv pudys, 


c \ oY Sour ¥ e na / A“ S x Nt 
WMOQAV e€ avUTNS OVTaS ahovat cuveBy. hoyio po Qv KGL 


lol ~ > ~ \ 3 fA »” y 
15 TOV Lupewva TMV QAUTOTITWY KAL AUTYKOWV ELTTOL AV TLS YEYO- 


lal 7 A , A "4 ~ ° lal 
VEVOL TOU Kuptov, TEKHLY Plo TD bay KEet TOU Xpovou TNS AUTOUV 
n ~ ‘\ “A 3 / \ 

Cons XpGpLEvos, KaL TO mYNLOVEvELY THY TwV Evayyediov ypapyv 
lal lal A «e ae XN 4 c 

Mapias ts Tov Kiw7ra, ov yeyovévar avTov Kal TpoTEpoy o 

, > / (~ > te ek \ NWne id > \ , 

hoyos eon woe. oO 5 GvUTOS ovyypaeus KQL EeTEPOVUS a7TO yevous 
: 11. vmarixov] The word came to be used 
in the second century especially of provzr- 
cial governors who had held the consul- 
ship, and at a later date of such governors 


2. wodv] ‘as being,’ a favourite ex- 
pression in Eusebius (see below wcay é& 
aitns dvtas) not however implying any 


doubt of the fact which it introduces. 


5. amnveyKaro] ‘carried off,’ as if it were 
a prize. For this use of aropéper Pac comp. 
Mart. Polyc. 17 BpaBetov avavtippyrov 
dmevnveypévov, where again it is used of 
martyrdom. See also Tatian ad Graec. 33. 

6. dé mws|] Used even of verbatim 
quotations, 7. £. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 10, II, 
Ie LOH 12 205/255) 111.) 17, 10,1235 31,190, etc. 

Io. paprupe?] See the note on Clem. 
Rom. 5. 

éml Tpatavov] The preposition, applied 
to Trajan, can only signify ‘in the time 
of,’ and it must have this same meaning 
here as applied to Atticus: see the next 
note. On the mistakes which have arisen 
from its ambiguity see II. p. 444°sq. 


even though they might not have been 
consuls: see Marquardt Rémesche Staats- 
verwaltung 1. p. 409, and comp. the in- 
dex to Boeckh Corp. Inscr. Graec. p. 44. 
Here éml bmarixov ’Arrixod means ‘when 
Atticus was governor’; whereas below émi 
*Artixov Tov bmarixov is ‘before Atticus 
the governor,’ the difference being due to 
the absence or presence of the article. 

*Arrixov] See Il. p. 452. 

17. Tv Tov ebayyertwv ypapnv] ‘the 
passage in the gospels, i.e. John xix. 25. 

19. 6 0 av’ros x.7.d.] The reference is 
tons ee I. 20. 
generally printed as if Eusebius gave it 


The account there is 


throughout in Hegesippus’ own words; 
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a fal la) la heed > 4 

Evds TOY hEepopevwy adeAPav TOD TaTHpos, @ ovowa “lovdas, 
\ > \ 3 ‘\ > A x, ¢ \ \ nO 

dyno eis THY avTnv em Biavar Bacireiav, peta THY NOY 

lal lal la > \ ‘\ 

TpoTepov tatopynleioay avtav umep THS «ls TOV Xpiorov 

A Spee. 

miatews emi Aopetiavod paptupiav. ypder dé ovTws: 


EPYONTAI OYN KAl TIPOHPOYNTAI TACHC EKKAHCIAC WC MAp- 
Typec kal Amo rénoyc tof Kypioy, kal fFENOMENHC EiPHNHC 
BA@elac €N TACH EKKAHCIA MENOYC!I MEYp! Tpalanoy Kaicapoc, 
méeypic oY 6 €k Oeloy TOY Kyploy, 6 TpoeipHMéNoc ZYMEWN 
Yidc KAwid, CYKOMANTHOEIC YTO TON AIPECEWN, WCAYTWC 
KATHPOPHOH KAI ayTOC ET! TM ayT@ Adr@ emi “AtTIKOY TOY 
YTATIKOY. Kal @T) TOAAAIC HMEpalc AIKIZOMENOC EMapTyY- 
PHCEN, WC TANTAC YMEPOAYMAZEIN KAl TON YTIATIKON, TOC 
EKATON €IKOCI TYTYANWN KAI 


ET@N YTTEMEINE’ EKEAEYCOH 


CTAYPMOANAI. 


“~ A nw 

Towouros ye pyv &v meloot TOTOLs 0 Ka yuav ereraOn 

/ , i4 , Lal > , ce , 
Tore Owwypos, ws IIhivioy Nexovvdov emenporatov nyELover, 

A 4 al “ 
emt 7@ ANODE. Tav paptipwv Kuybévta, Baciret Kowa- 
‘\ la) a an 

sacha. wept Tov mryOovs Tav vTép THS TioTEws avaLpov- 
Y > 3 “~ A > \ \ 
pevav, aad ev TAIT@ pnvUra, pNdeY avda.ov pHdse Tapa 

A \ ty 
TOUS VOMOUS TPaTTEW avTOUS KaTEhyndEevat, TANVY TO ye apa 
~ 4 , \ \ la la e “A \ 
™ €@ Sueyepopevous Tov Xpiatov Beov Sixyny vveiv, To 
d€ poryevew Kal hoveve Kal Ta auyyevn TovTOLs abeuita 

‘\ > A a 

TNPPEAHWATA KAL AUTOS aTayopEvE, TaYTA TE TpaTTEW 


but the change to the infinitive, eira dé 
kal Tas xXEtpas Tas EauvTGy éemLdeckvUvat, 
shows that from that point onward Euse- 
bius does not profess to quote verbatinz. 
Moreover he has here preserved in the 
writer’s direct words, épxovra oty kal 
mponyouvra... Kaicapos, the same part of 
the account which is there given in the 
oblique narration, rods 6é amo\viévras... 
7@ Blw: and the difference between the 
two is considerable. 

5. maons exkrnotas] ‘every church, i.e. 
in Judeea; paraphrased by Eusebius (7. £. 


iii. 20) rwv éxkAnowwy. It cannot mean 


‘the whole church,’ as some take it; for 
this is an ungrammatical rendering: see 
the note on Ign. Zphes. 12. 

8. 0 €x Oelov] ‘the son of an uncle’ ; comp. 
Hi. E. iii. 11 Tov yap ofvy KXwrav adedpov 
Tov “Iwond brdpxew “Hynourmos ioropel. 
On the relation of this statement to the 
notices in the Evangelical records see 
Galatians p. 256 sq, 267 sq, 277. 

Io. émi TH aiT@ NéOyw] ‘on the same 
account, as the grandsons of Judas, who 
have been mentioned just before (He- 
gesippus in H. &. iii. 20 ods édydaré- 
pevoav ws ex yévous dvras Aaveid). 


LO 


15 
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> , A 7, \ a \ . \ , , 
aKoovOws Tots vopols. mpds a TOV Tpaiavoy ddypa Tordvde 
Is \ rm Les} UN \ > FA 0 / > 
teDekevar, TO Xprotiavav pvdov py exlynteto Oar peév, euzre- 
nee Lal a wn 
cov d€ KordlecOarr ot yevouevov Toaas pev Tod Siwwypov 
Lal \ > \ / > / > / 4 
oBecOnvar THY arenv cpodpotata eyKEernv, OV xElpovds 
Ye pny Tols Kakoupyety Tept nuas eb€dovar hetrerOar spo- 
4 ¥ > 4 \ “~ / ¥ ai tS ba \ lal 
haces, eof oan pev tov Shor, eof orn S€é Kat Tov 
e lal 
Kata yopas apxdvTev tas Kal nuav ovoKevalopévwr €mi- 
lal “A \ 
Bovdds, as Kal avev tpofhavav Swypav pepiKovs Kar 
erapyiay e€dttecOa, mrelovs te Tav muatav Siaddpors 
> / , ” > et) esie 7 > 
evaywviler bar paptupiow. ethymrar & ynuw 7 totopia e€ 
a > , 7 lal ete - la > 
Hs avotépw SeSnoxapev Tov Teptv\dAravov “Pwpatkyns azro- 
hoylas, 7s 1 Eppnvela ToUTOV EEL TOV TpOTFOV" 


KAITOL €YPHKAMEN KAl THN €1C HMAC ETTIZHTHCIN KEKWAYME- 
NHN. TTAINIOc rAp ZEKOFNAOC HrOyMENOC [TAC] Emapyloy, KATA- 
KPINAC XDICTIANOYC TINAC KAl THC AzZIAC EKBAAWN, TAPAYOEIC 
TG TAHOE! AIHCNGE! TI AYT@ AOITION ETH TIPAKTEON. Tpalan@ 
OYN TM BAciA€l ANEKOINDCATO AEPFWN, EZW TOY MH BoyAEecOal 
AYTOYC EIAWAOAATPEIN OYAEN ANGCION EN AYTOIC EYPHKENAL 
EMHNYE AE KAI TOYTO, ANICTACOAI EWOHEN TOYC XPICTIANOYC, KAl 
TON XpictTON Oeo¥ AIKHN YMNEIN, KAl POC TO THN €TTICTHMHN 
AYT@N AIAPYAACCEIN, KWAYECOHAl SONEYEIN, MOIYEYEIN, TAE- 
ONEKTEIN, ATIOCTEPEIN, KAl TA TOYTOIC OMOIA. TIPOC TAYTA ANTE- 
rpaye Tpaiandc, TO TON XpicTIAN@N PYAON MH EKZHTEICOAI 
MEN, EMTTECON AE KOAAZECOHAL. 


‘\ x \ , oo 
KQL TAUTA MEV EV TOVTOLS HV. 


This version of Tertullian 


12. 7 €punvela] Eusebius is here quoting 
from a Greek translation of Tertullian’s 
Apology. This translation is mentioned 
nae Joel abe 
pelon pev atta Pwpatwy pwn, weraBAn- 
Delon 5@ kat emt thy ‘ENAdda yAGrray 


2 Teprud\avos...€v TH ypa- 


imép Xpirriavav azrodoyla, and is quoted 
both here and in #. £, ii. 25, iii. 20, v. 5. 
Eusebius was imperfectly acquainted with 
the Latin language and very ignorant of 


the Latin fathers (see Smith’s Dict. of 


Christ. Biogr. WU. p. 324, s. v. Eusebius 


of Caesarea). 
which he used was translated by some 
one who had a very inadequate know- 
ledge of Latin. For instance in the pas- 
sage quoted //. &. il. 25, the translator 
betrays his ignorance of the common 
Latin idiom czm which he 
renders jvika wadora, thus throwing the 
In the 
passage before us he is occasionally very 
loose, but not essentially wrong. 


maxime, 


whole sentence into confusion. 
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The chapters which are given here have been preceded immediately (c. 31) by 
a notice of the deaths of the Apostles John and Philip, who settled in Asia Minor. 
Having thus, as he tells us, given an account of the Apostles and of the sacred 
writings, genuine, disputed, or spurious, Eusebius proceeds to the subsequent history 
(émt rhv Tay és mpotwuev ioropiav); and accordingly he commences this narrative of 
the persecutions under Trajan. 

They are followed immediately by brief notices of the succession of Euarestus 
to Clement at Rome in the third year of Trajan (c. 34), and of Judas Justus to 
Symeon at Jerusalem, no date being given for this latter event (c. 35). Upon this 
notice follows the account of Ignatius and his writings (c. 36), which will be quoted 
in a later chapter of this introduction. 

The chronological inferences drawn from the sequence of these notices in Eusebius 
are considered in their proper place (II. p. 448 sq). 


4. 
JoANNES Matavas Chronographia xt. p. 269 sq (ed. Bonn.). 


"Et de 7s Bacwreias Tod avrov Tpaiavod Siwypos péyas 
Tav Xpiotiavav éyéveTro Kat tohdol eryswpyOynoar. &v @ 
/ 3 , 3 NG e s. i 8 , aA 
Xpovw emiaTpatevoas avnhle mohenwv pera Ovvapews Todds 
As, £ , > , 4 \ A € 
kata Pwpavias ex yévous Ildplav Baoireds Mepoav, o 
ddehdos “Oodpdov Bacihews “Appeviwv.........Kal Tadra 
bf , € / oe \ \ fe 3 , 
akovoas 0 Meiratos Tpaiavos Baorreds evléws éemectpd- 
a (ee la 2 > A 3 \ > ° lal 
tTevoe TW LB ETE THS Bacireias avrov, é€ehOav Kar avTav 
\ > Zz A \ c , 3 \ {pM ve . 
pnve oxtrwBpio To Kal vTepBepeTaiw dio “Papns.....-.-KaL 
~ 4 an 
katéplacey év Sedevkia THS Vupias pyvi deddaiw TO Kal 
dexeuBpiv. 
Kat KaTpOev 6 avtos Bachevs Tpaiavos aad Addvys 
Kal cloner év >A ia THS Supias dua TH fas TH 
n ev “Avtioxeia THS Lupias dua THS ypuceas THS 
heyouerns, Tovtéate THS Aadyytixns, popav ev TH adtov 
Kepahyn oTépavov amo édavoKrdddwr, pyvt avdnvaiw TH Kal 
n , pyVL avdynvaiw TO Kal 
iavovapiw €Bdoun nuépa €, wpa nuepwy O 
iavovapin €Bddsun nuepa €, dpa jpepwh 8. 


g. amedalw] Here and below (p. 63, —Aéw, differing from the correct form only 
1. 22) the Ms has ampuAdéwx. This maybe by itacisms, 
explained by an intermediate word dzacd- 


Io 


oe. 











10 
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> lal \ , A 5 ‘\ - \ 

Ev to 6€ SdiatpiBew tov avrov Tpatavov Baowréa év 
"A rd lal SS , B x, , \ \ a pes 

vroyela THS Lvplas BovAevowevov Ta Tept Tov Tod€EpLoU 
> 7 5 ‘\ 4 e \ lal , 
eunvucey avtov TiBepiavos, nyewwy tov mpwtov Iakao- 

Y 4 an 
tivev eOvous, TavTa’ 

AyToKpaTop! NIKHTH Kaicapi Be1oTAT@ Tpalan@. aAtréKa- 
MON TIM@POYMENOC KAl PONEYWN TOYC FadiAaloyc Toye TOY 
AGTMATOC T@N AEPOMENWN XpICTIAN@N KATA TA YMETEPA 
QECTIICMATA’ KAI OY TIAYONTAL EAYTOYC MHNYONTEC EIC TO 
ANAIPEICOAL GOEN EKOTIIACA TOYTOIC TAPAINDN KA ATTEIA@N 
MH TOAMAN AYTOYC MHNYEIN MO! YTAPXYONTAC EK TOY TIPOE!IPH- 
MENOY AOPMATOC’ KAI ATTOAIMKOMENO! OY TAYONTAL OECTTICAl 
MOI] OYN KATAZIMCATE TA TIAPICTAMENA TH YMETEPW KPATE! 
TPOTTAIOYXO. 

A 5 , > Laven 3 \ AN 4 les oo 
Kal €x€\evoev AUTO O AUTOS Tpalavos TavoacBat Tov hovevey 

A , e , QA \ A nr » 

Tous XpsoTiavous’ opolws d€ KaL ToLS TAVTAXOU apYyovow 
nw A 7 “ “A \ 
TovTo éké\evorev, py choveveww TOV owrov Tovs heyopevous 
/ XV » \ ~ A 
Xpiotiavovs’ Kat ey€éveto evdoois pikpa Tos Xprotvavots. 

\ 5 ~ 3 \ > 7 “ 4 r é \ 

Kat e&nOev avo “Avtioyelas TNS peyahyns TOEMOV KaTa 
Lal , c = \ 4 
Ilepca@v Kkwnoas o autos Tpatavos. 


> 


A lal > “~ - lal 
Emi S€ tys Baowdelas tov avtTovd Oevordtov Tpatavov 
¥ > , € , ¢ \ , \ , 
eratev “Av7idyea 7 peyahn y mpos Addvynv to Tpirov 
> “A 10 XN > YX / A \ PS) B / a e , 
aitns maBos pyvi amreddatw TO Kal CexenPplo Ly, NMEpa 
7, \ > 7, ¥ , / \ \ 
a’, peta adexTpvova, erouvs xpnuartilovtos p&d Kata Tous 
> \ > A \ ae 7. oR a , a 
avtovs “Avtuoxets, peta O€ B’ ern THS Tapovaias TOV (ewo- 
, / + ~ ” SEs \ > 4 
tatov Bactéws Tpatavov THs emt THY avatodnv. 
\ \ \ ~ la lal 
6 &€ avros Bacidev’s Tpaiavos ev tH avTn Tore Supyev 
4 A la) 
bre 7 Ocopnvia eyévero. ewaptipnoe Sé emi avtov TéTe 
0 aywos “Iyvdtus 0 émicKomos THS Toews ‘“AvTLOYetas’ 
\ ~ 9 
NYAVAKTHOE Yap KAT avTOU, OTL EoLOdpEL aUTOV. GuUVErXEV 
3. TiBepavés] Reasons for condemn- mf. Il. p. 578. 
ing this document as spurious are given 21. mpos] The Ms has zpo. 


below, II. p- 439 sq. See also Dodwell 27. eémlatrod tore] See below, II. p. 
Dissert. Cyprian. xi. § 23, 24, Tillemont 444 sq. 
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QA 4 ‘ , > , a“ lal 3 
S€ ToTE Kal TevTe OvopaTta Xpiotiavay yuvvaikav *AvTLo- 
lal ine Ss 4 > a / / 3 c > * c lal 
xiccav Kai eEjrace avtas héywv, Tis €otw 7 €dmis vpor, 
4 Y 5 , e \ > , . ¢ A bl , 
OTL ovTws ExdidoTE EavTds eis Odvarov; at dé amexpiOnoay 
héyovoat oT. Povevopevas yuas wap veav avictacbar 
Ypas Tadw ws exouev oopate els atwviay Conv. Kat 
exéhevoev avtas TupiKavoTous yeveoOar Kal TOV YoY TaV 
d6oTéwy avtav auvewite yak@ Kal émroinoe TOY yadKor 
5 Cin S bs , , = A Re Dy, A 
els 6 €motnae Onpdcioyv xdAKia TOU Feppov. Kal oTe npEato 
, \ Py / ” SN > 4 > + \ 8 / 
mapexew TO Snudarov, et Ts €av Eovero Eis avTO TO SyMLO- 
o.ov, €oKOTOUTO Kal emumTev Kal e&ypyeTo BaoTaype. Kal 
paler o Bacireds Tpalavos Tovto nhdake Ta avTa yadkua 
\ aA A 9 an 
Kat eroinoev adda aro Kafapov yadKov, héywy oTe Ov Kadas 
lal > A 
€roinaa you cwpdtwv cuppl€as avTois Kal Kowdoas Ta 
seed & WF > \ € \ c td 
Gepya vdata. tavra dé eeyer, ererdy ot Xprotvavot tvTeks- 
A go , \ \ “~ 4 > , 
Covt rots "EdAnos kavydpevor. Ta 5€ TPaTA YAdKLA avaxwred- 
oas eroinoe oTHAaS YaAdKas TeVTE Tals avTats yuvarti, héywr 
9’ Py Rig tsstyN MUN 2 + \ > \ > vx € \ 
(ti dod éya avtas avéatnoa Kalas eitrov, Kat ovxt o eos 
la g “A X lal 
avTav. airwes atTnhar els avTd To SnHudc.ov odrpov 
loTavtTar ews aptt. émoinoe 5€ Kal Kdpuvov mupds, Kal 
€xéhevae Tovs Bovdopévovs Xpiotiavovs Bddrew éEavrovs 
b) Lp % Ry e \ NUS , 
év mpoéce. Kat moddot EBaddov EavTous Kat EwapTupynoay. 
3 , \ 4 ce i , \ ‘\ ¥ , 
euaptupnoe de TOTE 1 ayia Apoown Kat ahdau mrapHevor 
ToNAat. 


4. dvloracbat muds] sc. Edmls éorw, if Chilmead conjectures brwécfor, i.e. ‘were 


the text be correct; but the repetition of 

nuas excites suspicion of some corruption. 
12. O¥ kadas] So the Ms, but the 

negative is omitted in the printed text. 
14. vméégov] An unintelligible word. 


This work is only known to exist in one Ms (Bodl. Barocc. 182). 


somewhat sour’ (comp. Athen. Il. p. 
114 C), but this could hardly stand. 

15. avaxwvetoas] So the Ms, but the 
printed texts have dvaxweas. 


My thanks are 


due to Mr F. Madan, of Brasenose College, Sub-librarian of the Bodleian, for a colla- 
tion of these extracts with the Ms itself (fol. 166 asq). I have thus been enabled to 
correct one or two important errors in the printed editions. Mere varieties of spelling 
and accentuation I have not thought fit to record. 

On the date of this writer, on his blunders generally, and on his account of 
Trajan’s doings in Antioch more especially, see below, I. pp. 409, 413, 436 sq, 
in which last passage his statement that Ignatius suffered martyrdom at Antioch is 


Io 


oh 


20 
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fully discussed. Just so much of the context is given here as will enable the reader 
to trace the chronological connexion. 
For the parallel account of John Madabbar, Bishop of Nikiou, see below, 11, 


Pp. 446 sq. 


5. 
CHRONICON PASCHALE p. 470 sq (ed. Bonn.). 
Id. a’. ©. ur. Svpravov 70 B’ kat Mapkéddov. 
> A , Lal £. 4 \ lal > , 
Emit Tovtwv Tav vTaTwv Suwypos XploTLavav €yEVEToO, 
A 
Kal Todo evddéws ewaptipnoay Sid THY els Xprorrov 
opodoytav, 
>] , nw , c 4 \ \ yy 5 , 
5 Eat Tay TpoKEeyev@y vTAaTwY dact Tov ay.ov lwavynv 
yevomevov erav p’ kat pnvav C KkoyrnOyva.. 
=) , lal / Kx , c ‘p 4 5 , 
vy TOUT® TO yxpoVvw HENS O ONS €TLTKOTTOS 
Qn \ 
TeENEUTA. KATA TOV avTOV ypovoy Kat Liwwv 0 Kavavirys 
c > \ >] , > , ¢ , > Is A 
0 emuhyels “lovdas “laxdBov, 0 yevdpevos eriakotros peta 
5 \ 5 nw » 
10 IaxwBov Tov ade\dov Tov Kuptov, Gjoas ety pk’, €otavpabn. 
>) x 4 Las Lad la \ \ c 5 \ 
Emt tovtov tov Tpatavov Kat Mapkos 0 evayyeduoTns 
5 
KQL €mlOKOTOS Ahe€avdpetas yevopevos, Kddov haBov kat 
> x la A 9 a 
oupeis amo TaV Kahoupevov TA BovkoX\lwv ews TOV Neyouevav 
"A aN 5 Lal \ 56 p At 4 QA 
yyehov, exetoe Tupi Katexavln dappovlit mpawTy, Kat 
15 OUTWS EMapTUPNCED. 
XN Lal an 
KpyoKns Kynpveas TO evayyéduovy Tov Kupiov ypov 
"Inacov Xpiotov ev Taddias emt Népwvos azobvyjcke, 
kat execoe Oamrrera. 
axa ’Odvptrias. 
20 ~©= "Ivo. B’. 7. ut. Kavdidov kat Kovadpdrov. 
r . Cal .7 nw 8 A , SF 
[patavod Kata Xprotiavav dwwyyov KwnoavtTos, Lipwv 
c lal lal lal 5 c , 5 / 5 , 
0 tov KXewra ths ev lepocodvpous exk\ynotas €mloKorros 
nw > nw 
yevopevos enapTupnoer, yevopmevos eT@V pk, emt “ATTLKOU 
c a“ A ¢e \ Lal “ ’ ¢ / . an 
umatiKov diaBdyfeis UTO TaY THS MoLpas KynpivOov Kai tev 
, ae ¢ > , ry , 5) \ \ 
25 Meyouevwv Nuxohaitav, ws ov povovy Xpiotvavos, ah\a Kat 
c - \ wn ~ 4 \ Ld Y aA > \ 4 
@s dir0 T@V TOU yéevous Aavetd Umdpxwv, Os emt mElLoTAsS 
\ \ A 
npepas aixioQeis, Kat avtTov TOV SiuKacTHVY Kal TOUS TEpL 
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avTov Ta péeytoTa Katam\yn€as, T@ TOV oTavpov mabe 
/ “A / J , c / \ XN 

mapamd\yavov Tov Kupiov téhos dmyvéyKato. opoiws d€ Kat 

> if ? , 3 / > ¢ , > , 

Iyvatios AvTioxéwy emiaKoTros ev Paopn euaptupnoer. 


The two years here intended are: 


A.D. 104, Sex. Attius Suburanus II. 
M. Asinius Marcellus. 

A.D. 105, Ti. Julius Candidus Marius Celsus II. 
C. Antius A. Julius Quadratus II. 

For the Consuls of the first of these two years see the note on Mart. Jen. Rom. 1. 

On this writer’s reckoning by Indictions see Smith’s Dict. of Christ. Antig. s. v. 
‘Indiction’ (1. p. 833). 

The compiler of the Chronicon Paschale probably lived in the reign of Heraclius, 
not long after the year 630, with which the history terminates (see Smith’s Dict. 
of Christ. Biog. 1. p. 310 Ss. v. ‘Chronicon Paschale’). He derives his information 
from different sources. Here he has given two different accounts of the martyrdom 
of Symeon the second bishop of Jerusalem under two successive years. Under the 
first he has identified him with Szmon Cananzites, and then with Fudas Facobi 
in S. Luke’s list of the twelve Apostles, probably remembering that the lists of 
S. Matthew and S. Mark substituted some other name for Fwdas Facobi, but blunder- 
ingly forgetting that this name was Lebdeus or Thaddeus, and substituting Simon 
the Cananzan. The latter of the two accounts is evidently taken from Eusebius, 
but the compiler has ventured to describe the heretical antagonists of Symeon as 
Cerinthians and Nicolaitans, and has gone wrong in doing so (see above, p. 58). 
The explanation of his error is not difficult. Eusebius has mentioned the Cerinthians 
and Nicolaitans in the preceding chapters (4. £. iii. 28, 29), and the compiler, 
seeing the words dé rovtwy ray aiperikay, supposes them to refer to the heretics 
who were mentioned by Eusebius. He forgets that these are the words not of 
Eusebius himself, but of Hegesippus whom he quotes. Generally it may be said 
that our chronicler has taken the sequence of events from Eusebius, inserting how- 
ever notices from other sources. 

On the chronology of Ignatius’ martyrdom, as here given, see below, 1. pp. 
410, 448. 


6. 


ACTS OF SHARBIL p. 41 sq, Cureton’s Ancient Syriac Documents. 


‘In the fifteenth year of the Autocrat Trajan Czesar, and in the 
third year of the reign of King Abgar the vith, which is the year 416 
of the Kingdom of Alexander, King of the Greeks, and during the high- 
priesthood of Sharbil and of Barsamya, Trajan Czesar gave command to 
the governors of the countries of his dominions, that sacrifices and 
libations should be increased in all the cities of their administration, 
and that those who did not sacrifice should be arrested and be delivered 
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over to stripes and lacerations and to bitter inflictions of all kinds of 
tortures, and should afterwards receive the sentence of death by the 
sword. And when this edict arrived at the city of Edessa of the Par- 
thians, it was the great festival on the 8th of Nisan, on the third day of 
the week.’ 

[Sharbil is the chief priest of the heathen gods; Barsamya is the 
Christian bishop. The Acts go on to relate how Sharbil was converted 
by Barsamya and arraigned in consequence before the judge Lysanias. 
He confesses himself a Christian. He is in consequence subjected to 
the most excruciating tortures. He is scourged with thongs; is hung 
up and torn on his sides and face with combs; is bent backward and 
bound hand and foot with straps and scourged on the belly while in 
this position; is hung up by his right arm until it is dislocated; is burnt 
with fire between his eyes and on the cheeks ‘until the stench of the 
cautery rose in smoke’; is hung up, and torn with combs on his former 
wounds, salt and vinegar being rubbed in; is burnt again with lighted 
candles ‘passed about his face and the sides of his wounds’; has nails 
of iron driven in between his eyes ; is hung head downward and beaten 
with whips; is thrown into an iron chest and scourged with thongs 
‘until there remained not a sound place in him’; has pieces of wood 
placed between his fingers and pressed till the blood spurts out ; with 
several other tortures of a like kind. Between each torture there is an 
altercation between him and the judge. At length sentence is given 
‘that he be sawn with a saw of wood, and when he is near to die, then 
his head be taken off with the sword of the slayers.’ Accordingly he 
is executed with every aggravation of cruelty. His sister Babai catches 
up his blood. She is seized by the executioners and dies in their hands, 
The bodies are stolen by the brethren and buried ‘on the fifth of Ilul 
and on the sixth day of the week.’ The document then proceeds as 
follows ;] 

‘I wrote these Acts on paper, I Marinus and Anatolus, the notaries ; 
and we placed them in the archives of the city, where the charters of 
the kings are placed.’ 

‘But this Barsamya the bishop converted Sharbil the high-priest. 
But he lived in the days of Fabianus [v. |. Binus] bishop of Rome, etc.’ 


AcTsS OF BARSAMYA p. 63 sq. 


‘In the year 416 of the Kingdom of the Greeks, which is the fifteenth 
year of the reign of the Autocrat, our Lord Trajan Cesar, in the Con- 
sulship of Commodus and Cyrillus, in the month Ilul, on the fifth day of 
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the same, the day after Lysinas the judge of the country had heard 
Sharbil the high-priest’ [Barsamya is accused of perverting Sharbil and 
is ordered to be tortured]. 

‘And at that moment letters came to him from Alusis [Lusius] the 
chief proconsul, father of emperors. And he gave command, and they 
took down Barsamya, and he was not torn with combs, and they took 
him outside the judgment hall’... 

‘And it was found that the emperors had written by the hands of 
the proconsuls to the judges of the countries’ ; 

‘Since our Majesty gave orders that there should be a persecution 
against the Christians, we have heard and learned from our Sharirs 
which we have in the countries of the dominion of our Mayesty, that the 
people of the Christians are men who avoid murder and sorcery and 
adultery and theft and bribery and fraud, and those things for which even 
the laws of our Majesty require punishment from such as do them; we 
therefore by the zustice of our Rectitude have given command that on account 
of these things the persecution of the sword should cease from them, and 
that there shall be rest and quietness in all our dominions, they continuing 
to minister according to their custom, and that no man should hinder them. 
But it is not that we show affection towards them, but towards their laws 
which agree with the laws of our Majesty; and, if any man hinder them 
after this our decree, that sword which is ordered by us to pass upon those 
who neglect our decree, the same have we ordered to pass upon those 
who slight this decree of our Clemency. 

[Accordingly Barsamya is released ; and Lysinas is dismissed from 
his office. | 

‘But I Zenophilus and Patrophilus are the notaries who wrote these 
things, Diodorus and Euterpes, Sharirs of the city, bearing witness with 
us by setting to their hand, as the ancient laws of the ancient kings 
prescribe.’ 

‘But this Barsamya, the bishop of Edessa, who converted Sharbil 
the high-priest of the same city, lived in the days of Fabianus the 
bishop of the city of Rome. And the hand of priesthood was received 
by this same Barsamya from Abshelama who was bishop in Edessa; and 
Abshelama, the hand was received by him from Palut the former; and 
Palut, the hand was received by him from Serapion bishop of Antioch ; 
and Serapion, the hand was received by him from Zephyrinus bishop of 
Rome ; and Zephyrinus of Rome received the hand from Victor,’ etc. 

[So the succession of the bishops of Rome is traced back to our 
Lord through Simon Peter. } 
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The Acts of Sharbil and of Barsamya were first published in Cureton’s posthu- 
mous work, Ancient Syriac Documents (London 1864), where also they are trans- 
lated. From his translation the above extracts are taken. Cureton used two Mss, 
Brit. Mus. Add. 14,644, and Brit. Mus. Add. 14,645, the former written in an 
Edessene hand of the vth or vith century, the latter dated A.G. 1247 (=A.D. 936); 
see Wright’s Catal. of Syr. MSS pp. 1083, 1111. A Latin translation of them was 
given by Moesinger, Acta SS. Martyrum Edessenorum (Oenoponti 1874), where also 
he adds a Latin version of the Armenian Acts published by Aucher. The Armenian 
Acts appear to be merely a free abridgment from the Syriac. 

It seems unnecessary to attempt a serious refutation of their authenticity, 
They carry their own condemnation on their face, as will have appeared from the 
extracts and abstracts given above. The gross exaggerations, the flagrant ana- 
chronisms, and the inexplicable historical situations, all combine to denounce them 
as a crude forgery. The wholesale cruelty of the first edict, and the wholesale 
protection of the second, are alike alien to the age and temper of Trajan. Never- 
theless Moesinger argues at length in favour of their genuineness, and even Cureton 
comments on them as if they were trustworthy history. The latter even goes so 
far as to say (p. 186) that ‘we have here probably the most authentic copy of the 
edict of Trajan, respecting the stopping of the persecution of the Christians.” ‘In 
these Acts,’ he proceeds, ‘we have, as it would appear, the words of the edict 
itself, as they were taken down by the notaries at the time.’ If this were so, 
the history of the early persecutions would have to be rewritten. What Christian 
father ever heard of this edict, not of toleration, but of protection? Constantine 
himself did not go so far in this respect, as Trajan is here represented to have gone. 
The spuriousness of this edict is shown by F. Gorres Katser Trajan u. die Christliche 
Tradition p. 39 sq in the Zettschr. f. Wissensch. Theol. xxi (1877). The whole story 
indeed, like the parallel narrative of Tiberianus in John Malalas, is founded on the 
correspondence of Pliny and Trajan, and is disfigured by the worst exaggerations of a 
debased hagiology. 


2. 


MANUSCRIPTS “AND “VERSIONS: 


HE questions respecting the original form and the genuineness of 

the Ignatian Epistles are so closely entangled with the history of 
the text, that a knowledge of the manuscripts and versions becomes a 
necessary preliminary to the consideration of this more important 
point. I shall therefore reverse the usual order and commence with a 
full account of the documents on which the text is founded. 

Of those Ignatian Epistles with which alone we are here concerned, 
three different forms or recensions exist. The first of these con- 
tains three epistles alone; to Polycarp, to the Ephesians, and to the 
Romans. It is extant only in a Syriac version. The second presents 
these three epistles in a fuller form, and adds to them four others, to 
the Smyrnzeans, Magnesians, Philadelphians, and Trallians. Besides the 
original Greek, this form is found in Latin, Armenian, Syriac, and 
Coptic translations, though in the last two languages only fragments 
remain. The ¢Azvd of these recensions contains the seven epistles 
already mentioned in a still longer form, together with six others, a letter 
from one Mary of Cassobola to Ignatius, and letters from Ignatius to 
Mary of Cassobola, to the Tarsians, to the Antiochenes, to Hero, and to 
the Philippians. This recension is extant in the Greek and in a Latin 
translation. ‘These six additional letters, it is true, have been attached 
afterwards to the epistles of the second form also, and have been 
translated with them into the several languages already mentioned ; but 
they are obviously of a much later origin, as will be shown hereafter, 
and seem to have emanated from the author of the third recension. As 
some definite nomenclature is convenient, I shall call these three forms 
of the Ignatian Epistles the Short, Middle, and Long forms or recen- 
sions respectively. It has been customary hitherto to speak of the two 
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latter as the Short and Long recensions; but the publication of the 
Syriac Version of the three epistles in a still shorter form by Cureton 
some years ago (1845) has antiquated this mode of distinction, which 
should accordingly be abandoned. It will be remembered therefore 
that, when I speak of the Greek or Latin of the Middle or Long form, 
the terms correspond to what editors have hitherto called the Short or 
Long Greek or Latin respectively. e 

Thus it appears that of the twelve Ignatian Epistles (excluding the 
Epistle of Mary to Ignatius), three (Polycarp, Ephesians, Romans) occur 
in three different forms ; four (Smyrnzeans, Magnesians, Philadelphians, 
Trallians) in two forms; and the remaining five (Mary, Tarsians, 
Antiochenes, Hero, Philippians) in one form only. 

Besides these twelve epistles, others bearing the name of Ignatius 
are extant entire or in fragments, in Latin, Aithiopic, or Arabic; and 
I shall have occasion to refer to them hereafter. But, as they are quite 
distinct from the twelve and have no bearing on the textual or historical 
criticism with which we are immediately concerned, they may be dis- 
missed for the present. 

Of the three forms thus enumerated, the Long recension is now 
universally condemned as spurious. The dispute of late years has lain 
between the remaining two. For reasons which will be stated here- 
after, the Middle form has the highest claim to consideration as 
exhibiting the original text of Ignatius. But at present the decision 
must not be anticipated. 

In describing the several authorities for the text, a somewhat new 
notation is here adopted, which, I venture to hope, will commend itself 
by its simplicity’. The Greek character (&) is restricted to the Short 
form; the Roman capitals (G, L, C, A, S) represent the Middle, and 
the Roman small letters (g, 1) the Long form. The letters themselves 
describe the language of the authority. Thus the Syriac Version of the 
Short form is denoted by 3, and of the Middle by S; the Greek of the 
Middle by G, and of the Long by g. Where any of these authorities is 
represented by more than one Ms presenting different readings, the Mss 
are discriminated by a figure below the line to the right of the letters: 
C8, 2a, Be, 235 Li, Le; i Bo Bsy Bs; ete. 


1 Zahn’s notation is a great improve- apparatus criticus constructed long before 
ment on any which preceded it, and for his edition appeared. It would therefore 
the sake of uniformity I might perhaps have been very inconvenient to go back 
have contented myself with it; but my from my own system of notation, even if 
own introduction was written and my _ it had not seemed preferable in itself. 
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3B 


SHORT FORM. 


This is represented only by a Syriac VeRsION [3], which was 
published for the first time by Cureton in 1845 from mss recently 
brought from the Nitrian desert and deposited in the British Museum. 
In his later volume, the Corpus /gnatianum (London 1849), he reprinted 
the Syriac Epistles with copious notes and dissertations ; and from the 
description which he there gives (p. xxviii sq), together with Wright’s 
Catalogue of Syriac MSS in the British Museum since published 
(1870—1872), the following account of the ss is derived. 

1. British Museum Add. 12175 [34]; see Wright’s Catalogue 
p- 657 sq. On the last leaves of this ms (fol. 79 b) is written, ‘The 
Epistle of my lord Ignatius the bishop,’ i.e. the Epistle to Polycarp. 
From certain indications ‘we may safely conclude,’ says Cureton, ‘that 
this copy was transcribed in the first half of the sixth century, or before 
A.D. 550.’ Wright suggests that it was written by the same hand as 
no. dccxxvii, ‘in which case its date is A.D. 534.’ It belonged to the 
convent of S. Mary Deipara in the Desert of Scete, and was obtained 
for the British Museum by Tattam in 1839. 

2. British Museum Add. 14618 [3.]; see Wright’s Catalogue 
p- 736 sq. Among other treatises this Ms contains (fol. 6 b sq) ‘ Three 
Epistles of Ignatius bishop and martyr’ in this order. 1 ‘The Epistle of 
Ignatius’ [to Polycarp]. 2 ‘Of the same the Second, to the Ephesians.’ 
3 ‘The Third Epistle of the same Saint Ignatius’ [to the Romans]. 
At the end is written ‘ Here end (the) three Epistles of Ignatius bishop 
and martyr.’ ‘The date’ of the Ms, says Cureton, ‘appears to me to be 
certainly not later than the seventh or eighth century,’ and the same 
date is ascribed to it by Wright. It was brought from Egypt by 
Tattam in 1842. 

3. British Museum Add. 17192 [33]; see Wright’s Catalogue 
p- 778 sq. This ms also contains among other treatises the three 
Epistles of Ignatius (fol. 72 a sq) in the same order as before. 1 ‘The 
Epistle of Ignatius, bishop of Antioch’ [the Epistle to Polycarp]. 
At the end is written, ‘Here endeth the First.’ 2 ‘The Second Epistle, 
to the Ephesians’; at the close, ‘Here endeth the Second Epistle.’ 
3 ‘The Third Epistle’; at the close, ‘Here endeth the Third.’ They 
are followed by two anonymous letters, which however Cureton has 
identified as the writings of John the Monk; and at the end of these is 
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added ‘ Here endeth (what is) of Ignatius.’ This Ms ‘has no date, but 
belonged to the collection acquired by Moses of Nisibis in A.p. 931’ for 
the monastery of S. Mary Deipara, ‘and was written apparently 
about three or four centuries earlier.’ Wright however ascribes it to the 
gth century. It was procured for the British Museum by M. Pacho in 
1847, after Cureton had published his first edition. 

These Mss, which I have designated 3, %., %;, appear in Cureton’s 
notation as a, B, y, respectively. The text of this version is edited 
below (111. p. 75 sq) by Prof. W. Wright, who has collated the three 
Mss anew and given their various readings. A translation is also ap- 
pended, 111. p. 86 sq. 


2. 


MIDDLE FORM. 


The LATIN VERSION of this recension was published first by Ussher 
(Polycarpi et Lgnatit Epistolae etc, Oxon. 1644) from two mss dis- 
covered in England ; the original GREEK two years later by Isaac Voss 
(Lpistolae Genuinae S. Ignatit Martyris, Amstelod. 1646) from a Medi- 
cean MS, with the exception of the Epistle to the Romans, which was 
published afterwards by Ruinart (Acta Martyrum Sincera, Paris 1689) 
from a Colbert Ms. The ARMENIAN VERSION was first printed at Con- 
stantinople in 1783. The fragments of the SyRIAc VERSION are included 
in Cureton’s Corpus [gnatianum (p. 197 sq), though Cureton himself 
failed to perceive that they were taken (as I shall show presently) from 
a complete version in this language, and supposed that the collections 
of extracts in which they occur were translated immediately from the 
Greek. The important fragment from the COpTo-THEBAIC VERSION 
was made use of for the first time in the former edition of my work. 


(i) GREEK [G]. 

1. Laur. Pl. lvii. Cod. 7 (described in Bandini’s Catal. WSS Graec. 
Bibl. Laurent. 1. p. 345 sq), the famous Medicean ms at Florence, from 
which Voss published the edzto princeps of this recension. The Ignatian 
Epistles occupy from fol. 242 a—252 b. They commence toy 4rfoy 
irNatioy €micté. cmypnaioic. The epistles contained here are (1) Smyr- 
nzans, (2) Polycarp, (3) Ephesians, (4) Magnesians, (5) Philadelphians, 
(6) Trallians, (7) Mary to Ignatius, (8) Ignatius to Mary, (9) Tarsians 
(a fragment). They are numbered a, 8, rf, etc, in the margin Arima 
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manu. The Epistle to the Tarsians breaks off abruptly in the middle 
of a word, averiotaton yap cioty tov Ki- (§ 7)’. These words form the 
last line of fol. 252 b, which leaf is also the end of a quaternion. Thus 
it is plain that the imperfection of the Ms was caused by the loss of 
some sheets* It was doubtless originally complete and, like the 
corresponding Latin Version, contained all the twelve epistles (excluding 
the Epistle to the Philippians), the Epistle to the Romans probably 
being embedded in the Martyrology, as in Collert. 460. This ms 
has been collated more or less imperfectly from time to time since the 
appearance of Voss’s edition, and recently with greater care by Jacob- 
son. Still more recently Dressel himself and his friends for him 
‘inspected it again in the principal places with scrupulous care’ (p. Ixii). 
I myself also have collated it throughout the six genuine epistles for 
this edition, and have found a few not very serious omissions in 
previous collations, This Ms is ascribed to the eleventh century. It 
contains no iotas either subscript or (with one or two exceptions, e.g. 
Trall. inscr. tTéu tAnpeparc) adscript. 

Casanatensis G. v. 14, in the Library of the Minerva at Rome; first 
collated by Dressel for his edition (1857). The volume (it is a paper 
MS) contains several tracts written by different hands, at different dates, 
and on different sized paper, bound up loosely together. ‘The Ignatian 
Epistles may have been written in the r5th century. In a later part of 
the volume the Epistles of Polycarp and Barnabas are found; but they 
have no connexion in handwriting or otherwise with the Ignatian 
Epistles, and owe their proximity to the accident of binding. Dressel at 
first supposed rightly that this ms was copied from the Medicean ; but 
he afterwards changed his opinion, because ‘ex comparatione amborum 
MSS accuratius inter se instituta apparet notabilior lectionum discre- 
pantia,’ adding ‘Credibile tamen est utrumque codicem ex eodem 
vetustissimo archetypo, per ambages quidem, emanasse’ (p. Ixi). I 
think that few who compare Dressel’s own collations will agree in this 
opinion. The differences are very trifling, being chiefly blunders or 
corrections of the most obvious kind, such as the alteration of itacisms, 
the interchange of ¢ and a, and the like. The most important diver- 
gence that I have observed is the reading orov pév for drov dé in 
Philad. 2. The headings of the epistles also are copied from the Medi- 


1 The language of Dressel (p. 262) on ’Aya@drous, Zazs. 10, he writes (4f- 
leaves the impression that this Ms reads fendix p. 103) ‘desideratur hoc nomen in 
dveriarato. yap elat Tov vod Tod Kt- with Graeco Mediceo.’ The end of the epistle 
others. This is not the case. is altogether wanting in this Ms. 

2 Ussher is misled and misleading, when 
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cean Ms, but this is not always intelligently done; e.g. the transcriber 
has misread the contraction émuord. (for émuctoAdy) at the head of the 
first letter and gives rod ayiov iyvatiov émusxorov opupvaios. In the 
margin of Folyc. 6 the transcriber himself copies the gloss adpyos (for 
decéprwp) from the Medicean ms. Otherwise the marginal notes are in 
a much later (17th cent. ?) hand, and on Jagn. 8 ovK amd ovyijs mpoed- 
@wv there is a reference to a printed copy of the Long recension, év 
avriypddwy reruTopevy Os eoTw avtod Adyos ov fyTos «.7.A. But in fact 
the appearance of the two Mss shows plainly that the one is a copy of 
the other mediately or immediately, and I can hardly understand how 
any one who has inspected both can entertain a different opinion. Both 
end in the middle of the same word, but with this difference. In the 
Medicean, the words averiorara yap <iciv tod xt- close the final line of 
the final sheet of the ms, pointing obviously to the fact that the 
conclusion of the ms has been lost; whereas in the Casanatensian they 
occur in the middle of a line in the middle of a page, followed by 
several blank leaves, showing not less plainly that the ms from which 
it was copied ended abruptly. The extreme improbability that two 
distinct mss, each by a several accident, should have ended in the 
middle of the same word, is so great, that we are forced to the conclu- 
sion that the Casanatensian is a lineal descendant, perhaps an imme- 
diate copy, of the Medicean. Dressel’s attempt to overcome these 
speaking facts is wholly unintelligible to me. Being a mere transcript 
therefore, this ms has no independent value, and in consequence I have 
not recorded its readings. 

Barber. 7 and Barber. 501 (in the Barberini Library at Rome) also 
contain the Ignatian Epistles transcribed wholly or in part from the 
Medicean ms by Lucas Holstenius. ‘The first also gives the Epistles 
of Polycarp and Barnabas, and will demand attention hereafter, but 
neither has any independent value for the Ignatian letters. 

2. Paris. Grae. 1451 (formerly Colbert. 460), in the National 
Library at Paris. On fol. rog a begins MAPTYPION TOY Arfoy (sic) iepo- 
mAptypoc ipnatioy Toy Oeoddpoy. "Apter duade~apevov x.7.A. These 
Acts of Martyrdom are printed in the present work (11. p. 477 sq). They 
incorporate the Epistle to the Romans, and were first published by 
Ruinart (see above). The Epistle to the Romans begins on fol. 111 a. 
The commencement of the epistle is not marked by any title, illumi- 
nation, or even capital letter, but the writing is continuous...vworéraxrat. 
iyvarwos 6 Kai Geopdpos x.7.A. The Epistle ends... xv api. Karapricas 
rotvuy «.t.A. This Ms may be ascribed to the roth century, the date 
assigned to it in the printed Catalogue. It is written clearly and in 
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double columns, has uncial characters occasionally intermixed with 
the cursives, even in the middle of a word, and is without iotas 
subscript, but has breathings and accents (which however are very 
frequently wrong). This ms was collated again by Jacobson, and I 
myself have recollated it. 

3. Paris. Grae. 950, a paper Ms of perhaps the r5th century, 
contains (fol. 165 sq) an extract from the Epistle to the Ephesians, § 18 
6 yap Meds ypwv... § 19 Gavarov xaradvow. I have collated it anew. 

As Laur. lvii. 7 and Paris. Graec. 1451 supplement each other, the 
latter supplying the Epistle to the Romans which is wanting in the 
former, so that they do not clash, I have used the same letter G to 
designate both. The fragment in Paris. Graec. 950 I have called G’. 


(ul) Latin. 

The history of this version is especially interesting to Englishmen. 
Ussher observed that the quotations from S. Ignatius in three English 
writers, Robert (Grosseteste) of Lincoln (c. A.D. 1250), John Tyssington 
(c, A.D. 1381), and William Wodeford (c. a.D. 1396), while they differed 
considerably from the text of this father as hitherto known (the Greek 
and Latin of the Long recension), agreed exactly with the quotations in 
Eusebius and Theodoret (Polyc. et Ign. Epist. p. xv). He therefore 
concluded that the libraries of England must somewhere contain Mss of 
a version corresponding to this earlier text of Ignatius, and searched 
accordingly. His acuteness and diligence were rewarded by the dis- 
covery of the two mss, which will be noticed below. When at length 
he saw this Latin version, he expressed a suspicion that Grosseteste 
was himself the translator. He noticed that Grosseteste’s quotations 
were taken from this version. He found moreover in one of the two 
Mss several marginal notes, in which the words of the translation were 
compared with the original Greek’, and which therefore seemed to come 
from the translator himself. One of these marginal notes however (on 
Polyc. 3) betrayed the nationality of their author; ‘Incus est instrumen- 
tum fabri; dicitur Anglice avfe/d [anvil].’ But if the translator were an 
Englishman, no one could be named so likely as Robert Grosseteste 
(p. exlii). Ussher’s suggestion has been worked out by Churton, the 
learned editor of Pearson (Vind. Zgn. p. 109), who has shown that this 
view of the authorship is in the highest degree probable. The Ignatian 
Epistles are not quoted (except at secondhand from Rufinus or Jerome 
by Gildas and Bede) by any English writer before the time of Grosse- 
teste, or included in any patristic lists. Grosseteste himself was one of 


1 See below, p. 84. 
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the very few Greek scholars of his age. Among his followers were 
John of Basingstoke, archdeacon of Leicester, who studied at Athens, 
and Nicolas, a prebendary of Lincoln, who was himself a Greek. The 
former of these brought back with him from Athens a number of Greek 
mss'; the latter is known to have assisted the bishop in translating the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs*. Among other Greek works of 
which the bishop caused a Latin version to be made were the writings 
of the supposed Dionysius the Areopagite*; and, as these writings are 
found frequently in mss bound up with the Ignatian Epistles, it 
seems not improbable that the latter were imported from Greece in 
the same or a companion volume, and translated by these or other 
Greek scholars under Grosseteste’s direction*. It may further be 
observed, as strengthening this circumstantial evidence, that Grosseteste 
left his books to the convent of the Franciscan Order at Oxford’, and 
that John Tyssington and William Wodeford, who quote these epistles 
in the latter years of the fourteenth century, belonged to this convent’. 





1 Leland in Tanner 470/. p. 4313; see 
Pegge’s Life of Grosseteste pp. 15, 67, 345. 

2 Matthew Paris Chron. Maj. s. a. 
1242 (IV. p. 232, ed. Luard) ‘ 7 estamenta 
Duodecim Patriarcharum de Graeco fideli 
interpretatione transtulit in Latinum... 
coadjuvante magistro Nicolao Graeco, cle- 
rico abbatis S. Albani.’ John of Basing- 
stoke informed Grosseteste that he had 
seen the book while studying at Athens; 
whereupon the bishop sent to Greece 
and procured it; Matthew Paris Chron. 
Maj. s. a. 1252 (V. p. 285). See also 
Pegge’s Life pp. 163, 289 sq, 345 Sq. 
This version is conveniently accessible in 
Fabricius Cod. Pseudepigr. Vet. Test. 1. 
p- 519 sq. 

By See begee |) c..p; 290: 

4 Funk (Zchtheit etc. p. 143) sees so 
much difference in style between the 
Version of the Zestaments and that of 
the Ignatian Epistles, that he hesitates 
to assign the latter to Grosseteste, and 
thinks it may even have been some 
centuries earlier. But Ussher probably 
does not mean more by the attribution to 
Grosseteste than that it emanated from 
the band of scholars who were gathered 


about him, and this Funk allows to be 
possible. 

> Pegge p. 230 sq. 

6 For the quotations see Churton in 
Pearson’s Vind. Zgn. p. 111 (comp. p. go). 
Tyssington cites S#yrn. 7 (comp. § 4), 
Ephes. 20, and Rom. 7. In the first of 
these passages he writes ‘Considerate 
qualiter anthropomorphi, i.e. illi haere- 
tici contrarii sententiae Dei, a commu- 
nione et oratione sanctorum recedunt, 
propter non confiteri eucharistiam ete,’ 
where he combines an expression in § 4 
(rav Onplwy trav avOpwroudppwy ‘beasts 
in human form’) with a passage in § 7, 
and entirely misapprehends the meaning 
of ‘anthropomorphi.’ The verbal agree- 
ments in Tyssington’s quotation leave 
no doubt that he is citing our version, 
and he refers to the Epistle to the 
Ephesians as the third in number, which 
agrees with the order as found here. 
At the same time the differences seem 
to show that he is quoting it from 
memory. Wodeford alludes to the same 
passages, Smzyrn. '7 and Rom. 7, but evi- 
dently takes his quotations directly from 
Tyssington. 
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It should be added also, that this version does not appear to be quoted 
except by English writers, or to have been known out of England’. 

Ussher’s theory as to the authorship of this version has been con- 
firmed in a curious way. After my first edition appeared, my attention 
was directed by a correspondent to a ms in the library at Tours 
professing to contain the Epistles of Ignatius translated by Robert of 
Lincoln ; and I followed up the clue. This ms (formerly no. 247, now 
no. 244) is described in A. Dorange’s Catalogue des Manuscrits de la 
Bibliotheque de Tours (1875) p. 137. It contains various theological 
tracts of different ages from S. Augustine downward. In the Catalogue 
it is ascribed to the xiith century, but this is afterwards corrected 
to the xivth; nor indeed can it be much earlier, as it contains a work by 
Joannes de Rupella ({ A.D. 1271). At all events it is some centuries older 
than Ussher. ‘Au xv°siécle’, we are told, ‘ce Ms a appartenu a Yves Mes- 
nager,’ and afterwards it belonged to the Cathedral of S. Gatien at Tours. 
On fol. 484 is the title ‘Epistole beati Ignacii,’ and after the title comes 
this colophon ; ‘ Has epistolas transtulit de greco in latinum magister 
robertus grossa testa linconiensis episcopus’, written with contractions. 
Then follows the spurious correspondence with the Virgin and S. John, 
beginning ‘Johanni sancto seniori etc.’ I took special pains to satisfy 
myself that the handwriting of this colophon was coeval with the context, 
and could not be a later insertion. The librarian, M. Duboz, was kind 
‘enough to send me a transcript which satisfied me of this fact; but to 
make doubly sure, the Rev. J. Armitage Robinson at my request 
inspected the ms itself, so that no doubt might remain. 

What then is the meaning of this colophon? Obviously in the 
archetype, from which this Tours ms was copied, the Ignatian Epistles 
(translated from the Greek) were followed, as we find them in the mss 
Caiensis and Montacutianus, by the spurious Latin correspondence, with 





1 Turrianus Defens. Can. Afost. 2 says 
‘Ignatius in vetere interpretatione Latina 
manuscripta epistolae ad Philadelphenses, 
quae in Vaticano est, non habet quod in 
Graeca epistola nuper in publicum emissa 
legitur de Paulo inter eos qui uxorem 
habuerunt.’ Hence Smith infers (Zex. 
&pist. praef.) that Turrianus must allude 
to a manuscript of our Latin Version 
(‘plane cum nostra eadem esse mihi vide- 
tur’). But some mss of the Latin of 
the Long recension omit the name of 
S, Paul in PAz/ad. 4, and one of these is 


found in the Vatican: see below, p. 130, 
and comp. Ussher p. cxxiisq. Turrianus 
however quoted the Greek.of the genuine 
Ignatius from the Medicean Ms, before it 
was published by Voss. 

Pearson (on Swzyrn. 3) strangely con- 
jectures (p. 13) that our translator was 
older than Jerome and led him into the 
error of translating oléa by vidi. The 
converse (see Zahn /. uv. A. p. 402, 
note) is possible; that the translator was 
led astray by the well-known passage in 
Jerome. 
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this note separating the one from the other and referring to the 
preceding epistles. The preceding epistles have disappeared, but the 
appended note, assigning the translation to Robert of Lincoln, has 
survived. We have thus nearly contemporary testimony to the author- 
ship of the version. 


The value of this version for critical purposes consists in its extreme 
literalness. To this end the construction of the Latin is consistently 
sacrificed, as for instance in Phzlad. to éis TO ovyxapyvar avtots éxi TO 
avro yevopevors ‘in congaudere ipsis in idipsum factis,’ Swyrn. 5 ta npe- 
Tépa TOV KaT avopa Tabypara ‘nostrae eorum qui secundum virum 
passiones,’ 24. 11 eis TO yevopevov Ews Zupias ovyxapyvat avrots (i.e. ‘that 
he may visit Syria and congratulate them’) ‘in factum usque Syriam 
congaudere ipsis, Polyc. 7 éav wep dia Tov rabeiv Oeod eritdyw eis TO 
evpeOnval pe ev TH avactace: Yuav paOyryv, ‘siquidem per pati Deo potiar 
in inveniri me in resurrectione vestri discipulum,’ 77va//. 12 7H per adAnAwY 
mpogevxy ‘ea quae cum adinvicem oratione,’ Alar. 7gn. 3 popay €xovra 
(i.e. ‘pouring down’) ‘lationem habentia.’ Thus also new or unusual 
Latin words are introduced to correspond as exactly as possible to the 
original; e.g. Polyc. 5 ‘ingloriatio’ (dxavynoia), Magn. 1 ‘multibona 
ordinatio’ (ro woAvedtaxrov), 7. 14 ‘superindigeo’ (émdéopar), Rom. 5 
‘injustificatio’ (adcknua), Mar. Zgn. 5 ‘subrememorans’ (vropipyi- 
axovoa), Jen. Mar. 3 ‘scriptibilis’ (ypaduxds), Ant. 3 ‘potestativus’ 
(efovovacrys), 7. 11 ‘amaricatio’ (wapogvopes), etc. And again, par- 
ticles are scrupulously reproduced in violation of Latin idiom, such as 
av, which is rendered wtigue, e.g. Trall. 11 épatvovto av ‘apparerent 
utique,’ AZagn. 12 orav ‘quando utique.’ Even as regards the order of 
the words it may be treated as an authority; for in this respect also 
with very rare exceptions the Greek is rigidly followed without any 
regard for Latin usage. 

Moreover the ms which the translator used was evidently superior 
to the existing mss of the Greek (Zawr. lvii. 7 and Parts. Graec. 1451). 
Thus it is free from several interpolations in these Mss (mostly found also 
in the Long recension, and frequently quotations from the N.'T.) ; 
e.g. Ephes. 1 tod itp nay éavtov aveveyxovros Od tporpopay Kat Gvatay, 
ib. 2 Katynpticpevot TO avTG vol k.t.., Rom. 3 Ta yap Breromeva TpOTKaIpa 
k.t.r., 1b. 4 Koopixov 7 patatov, 7. 5 avaropai dSuuperes, 2d, 6 ti yap 
adeAcirar avOpwros x.t.r., ib. 10 Touréatw Avyovorovu eixads tpityn. Simi- 
larly it is free from the omission of doyos after @®eov and the substitu- 
tion of tpéxwv for dwvy in Rom. 2. Again, in several instances it gives 
words and clauses which have dropped out of these mss through inad- 
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vertence; e.g. Ephes. 1 ‘videre festinastis, Zrad/. 7 ‘qui vero extra 
altare est, non’ mundus est,’ Phzlad. 7 ‘ Dei voce,’ Rom. 6 ‘neque per 
materiam seducatis,’ AZar¢. 5 ‘justitiae per tale.’ Again in many places, 
where the reading is changed or corrupted, it preserves a correct text ; 
e.g. Polyc. 1 ‘consuetudinem’ (opoyfeav for Bonbeav), Philad. 5 
‘imperfectus’ (dvarapticros for avapractos), Rom. 3 ‘suasionis’ (zeww- 
povys for ows povov), 2. 6 ‘termini’ (répata for teprva), Mart. 6 
‘ab impiis’ (apa tdv aéwy for rapa to vad). Again, it is free from 
some glosses which disfigure the Greek text; e.g. Magn. 8 ‘secundum 
Judaismum’ (for card vopov “lovdaicpov), 2. g ‘secundum dominicam’ 
(for xara xvpiaxny Cwyv), Rom. 6 ‘homo ero’ (for avOpwros @eot 
éoopa). 

At the same time, though much superior, it belonged to the same 
family with these. This is clear from the arrangement of the epistles 
and the presence of the confessedly spurious letters, as well as from 
other decisive indications. Thus the one marginal gloss of Zawr. vii. 7, 
apyos (for decéptwp) in Polyc. 6, is translated in the ¢ext of the Latin, 
‘nullus vestrum otiosus inveniatur,’ and has displaced the original word ; 
and in like manner the confusion of the subscription of the letter to 
Polycarp with the superscription of that to the Smyrnzeans, which 
appears in this Greek ms, is reproduced and worse confounded in 
the Latin (see 11. p. 331). 

This close relationship moreover is confirmed by the presence of the 
same corrupt readings in both. ‘Thus we find that the Latin text con- 
forms to the Greek in £phes. 7 ‘in immortali vita vera,’ Magn. 8 
‘verbum aeternum non a silentio progrediens,’ Z7ad/. 3 ‘ diligentes quod 
non parco ipsum aliqualem,’ Zar. Jgn. 1 ‘et Sobelum’ («at S08nAov for 
KacoodBydov or KacooByAwv), and other passages, where the readings 
are in some cases demonstrably, in others probably, false. 

At the same time the advantage is not always on the side of the 
Latin text, as compared with the Greek mss. Thus in Smyrn. 6 
0 Xwpav xupeitw* Td7os pndéva pvovovtw, the Latin rendering, ‘qui capit 
capiat ; qualiter nullis infletur,’ arises obviously from a corruption ywpec- 
tw|To|rws for ywpetwroros. Thus again in Hphes. 3 for év tO dvopare it 
has ‘in nomine Christi,’ where ‘Christi’ is an obvious gloss; and in 
Smyrn. 10 “Péwv “Ayaborovv becomes ‘Reum et Agathopum,’ thus 
making two men out of one. So also in Rom. 7 the Latin ‘ignis amans 
aliquam aquam, sed vivens’ is certainly corrupt, while the Greek zip 
girovrdrov, vdwp dé Cov may perhaps give the original reading. But the 
passages where the text of the Greek Mss contrasts favourably with that 
of the Latin Version are very few in all. 
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The following are the two mss of this version, to which reference 
has already been made. 

1. Caiensts 395 [L,] (see the Catalogue of MSS in Caius College p. 
193)’. This Ms was given to Gonville and Caius College (then called the 
College of the Annunciation of the B. V. Mary) by Walter Crome D.D., 
formerly a fellow of the College, ‘a.p. 1444 in festo S. Hugonis.’ This 
fact is recorded on the fly leaf in Crome’s own handwriting. 

The main part of the volume is taken up with letters and other 
writings of S. Ambrose. After these come the Epistles of Dionysius the 
Areopagite, and after these again the Epistles of S. Ignatius. These 
last are followed by another letter of S. Ambrose, ‘ Epistola brevissima 
sed optima,’ which with a few blank leaves at the end concludes the 
volume. The whole is in the handwriting of Crome himself, who 
records the date at the close of the works of S. Ambrose and before the 
commencement of the letters of Dionysius. in these words (fol. 164 a) ; 
‘Expliciunt epistole Beati Ambrosii Mediolanensis episcopi. — scripte 
per Crome et finite anno domini millesimo cccc™°xl primo in festo 
sancti Swithuni episcopi sociorumque ejus.’ This notice has been over- 
looked by previous collators*, and baseless conjectures have in con- 
sequence been hazarded respecting the date of the ms*. On fol. 74 also 
the writer has given his name ‘ Crome.’ 

The Ignatian Epistles commence on fol. 174 a, and occur in the 
following order; (1) Smyrnzeans, (2) Polycarp, (3) Ephesians, (4) Magne- 
sians, (5) Philadelphians, (6) Trallians, (7) Mary of Cassobola to Igna- 
tius, (8) Ignatius to Mary of Cassobola, (9) Tarsians, (10) Antiochenes, 
(11) Hero, (12) Acts of Martyrdom (numbered as ‘epistola duodecima’), 
incorporating (13) the Epistle to the Romans described as ‘epistola 
terciadecima.’ After this comes a colophon giving a list of the preceding 
letters (see below 11. p. 69); and then follow (14) ‘Epistola eiusdem ad 


1 Cureton in several passages (Cor. 
[gn. pp: 291, 308, 338) mentions a ‘ Corpus 
Christi MS,’ apparently mistaking Jacob- 
son’s notation C. C. (‘Codex Caiensis’) ; 
for no such MS exists at Corpus Christi 
College in either Oxford or Cambridge. 
On p. 338 he speaks of ‘the two copies 
of the...Latin Version belonging to Caius 
College Cambridge and Corpus Christi 
College Oxford.’ 

2 This is the case also with Funk, 
whose collation (see II. p. 12) was made 
after my own. He still treats the date 


IGN. 1 


as a matter of opinion (Zchthett etc. p. 
144, note 5). 

3 Thus Smith, whose work was pub- 
lished in 1709, speaks of this Ms as ‘ante 
quadringentos annos aut circiter, ut ex 
characteribus et figuris literarum coniec- 
turam facere libet, scripto’ (.S. Zeat. Epis- 
tolae preef.), thus ante-dating it by more 
than a century and a quarter; and Russel 
a few years later (A.D. 1746) describes it 
as ‘abhinc quingentos annos scriptus’ 
(Patr. Apost. 1. pref. p. xvii), thus ex- 
panding the error to two centuries. 
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johannem evangelistam,’ (15) ‘Ignacius johanni evangeliste,’ (16) 
‘Ignacius sancte marie,’ and (17) ‘Ignacio sancta maria’; the whole 
terminating with ‘Expliciunt epistole ignacii martiris numero decem et 
septem.’ It will be observed that the Epistle to the Philippians is 
wanting in this version. 

Ussher does not appear to have used the ms itself for his edition. 
In his correspondence with his friend Dr Ward, the Master of Sidney 
College, he negociates about procuring a transcript, which at length he 
mentions as having been received by his agent (Elrington’s Zz/e and 
Works of Ussher xv. pp. 482, 504, 540, 542). Ward distinctly says 
that ‘the ms cannot be let out of the college’ (xv. p. 504); and a 
Mr Foster of Emmanuel College is mentioned as a likely person to 
transcribe it, having ‘taken some pains already in it’ (2d.). The task 
however seems ultimately to have been assigned to one Younger, a 
scholar and librarian of Gonville and Caius College’. 

A transcript of this ms also exists in the library of Caius Coll. 
(ms 445). It is thus described in the Catalogue (p. 212); ‘This seems 
to be the transcript from Ms 395 made for Archbishop Ussher’s edition 
of Ignatius. It is very neatly and on the whole accurately written.’ Of 
its accuracy I shall have something to say presently; but this was cer- 
tainly not the transcript which Ussher used. He makes arrangement 
for defraying the costs of transcribing (Zzfe and Works xv. pp. 482, 
540), and evidently looks on the transcript, when made, as his own 
property ; nor is there any reason why it should have been returned to 
the college, where it was least of all wanted. 

In fact the transcript which Ussher used is still in the library of 
Dublin University, where it is marked D. 3. 11. On the second page 
(the first is blank excepting the date) is written in Ussher’s handwriting; 
‘Hoc Ignatianarum Epistolarum apographum ex Bibliotheca Collegii 
Gunwelli et Caii apud Cantabrigienses descriptum collatum est a me 
cum alio MS membranaceo, ex Bibliotheca D. Richardi Montacutii 
Norwicensis episcopi petito.’ This manuscript is written in the same 
handwriting with the Caius transcript (445). It contains the same 
prefatory instructions with regard to certain symbols which the tran- 
scriber uses, the same marginal notes, and (for the most part) the same 
misreadings. On the first, otherwise blank, page the transcriber dates 


1 This may be inferred from the fol- wrighting out Ignatius Epistles and a 
lowing extract from the Lzber Bursardi Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the 
1609—1634 of the College, sent tome by Library xiii’. 44.’ This W. Younger is 
Prof. Bensly; ‘Ad Festum Mich. 1631... described in 1632 as ‘prius scholaris et 
Item to S" [i.e. Dominus] Younger for _ bibliothecarius hujus collegii.’ 
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his work ‘Junii 20° 1631.’’ After the first leaf, several leaves (apparently 


four) have been lost; and the second existing leaf commences ‘in 
orationibus vaca indesinentibus etc.’ (Po/yc. 1), so that the whole of 
the Epistle to the Smyrnzans and the opening of the Epistle to 
Polycarp are wanting. 

The exact relation between these two transcripts might probably be 
made out, if it were worth while to do so. For the most part the same 
omissions and misreadings appear in both; but on the whole the advan- 
tage is slightly in favour of the Dublin transcript, which adheres more 
nearly to the spelling of the ms. It is not easy to say which was the 
earlier of the two; but if the Dublin transcript was written after the 
other, the transcriber must have had the ms itself before him, while 
copying out his previous work. 

Both transcripts are full of inaccuracies. These arise sometimes 
from indifference to spelling on the part of the transcriber, sometimes 
from mere carelessness and inattention, but most frequently from igno- 
rance of the contractions, which in this Ms are numerous and perplexing. 
The very name of the donor is wrongly given ‘Brome’ for ‘Crome’’. 
Such various readings as ‘panem qui’ for ‘passionem que’ (Simyrn. 5) 
and ‘oratione’ for ‘resurrectione’ (Polyc. 7) are entirely due to the 
transcriber’s inaccuracy ; and minor errors are very numerous. Using 
this very incorrect transcript, Ussher frequently mentions a discre- 
pancy in the mss of this Latin Version, when in fact the two have the 
same reading. 

2. Montacutianus [L,], a parchment ms from the library of Richard 
Mountague or Montacute, Bp of Norwich. Bp Mountague himself 
quotes from this ms, while yet in his possession; but he confuses the 
version there given with the Latin of the Long recension which was 
much more widely known*. Ussher points out the mistake (Polyc. e/ 
Ignat. Ep. p. cxli). Since it was in Ussher’s possession, it has dis- 
appeared. ‘Ubi iam reperiendus sit,’ writes Smith in 1708, ‘ne investi- 
gando quidem expiscari possum’ (S. Zen. Zpist. preef.). I too have 
angled for it in many waters, but enquiries made in all likely quarters 

1 On July 28, 1631, Ussher writes to 2 See Ussher Polyc. et Lenat. Epist. 
Ward, ‘The copy of Ignatius Mr Bur- p. cxli, from whom the error has been 
nett writeth unto me he hath received, transmitted to later writers (e.g. Zahn 
but it is not yet come into my hands’ J. v. A. p. 552). 

(Life and Works xv. p. 542). This 3 Orig. Eccl. p. 457 (A.D. 1640) ‘ Hanc 
transcript is mentioned by Ussher on  (lectionem) sequitur vetus interpres Adone 
Aug. 9, 1632 with approbation: ‘The Viennensiantiquior; vertit enim £go enim 
copy was well taken out and sérveth me ef post resurrectionem in carne ipsum 
to singular good use’ (7d. XV. p. 559). vidi,’ 

6—2 
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have proved unsuccessful. It would not improbably be in the possession 
of Ussher at the time of Bp Mountague’s death (April 1641); and, if 
so, it may have disappeared in the confusion and depredations which 
attended the confiscation and seizure of his books by the Parliament, 
A.D. 1643 (Life and Works i. p. 229). At all events the many vicissi- 
tudes which his library underwent at this time and after his death, 
when it was again plundered (Life and Works 1. p. 303), will easily 
account for the loss of the ms; and its recovery now seems almost 
beyond hope’. 

I have however been able to supply the loss to a great extent 
from Ussher’s transcript of the Caius Ms already mentioned (Dudiin, 
D. 3. 11), which has been strangely overlooked by previous editors. It 
contains a collation of the Montacute ms between the lines or in the 
margin. As mere variations of spelling are frequently recorded, Ussher 
seems to have intended this collation to be full and exact. At all 
events it contains very much which cannot be gathered from his printed 
work. 

Of the antiquity of this Ms we can form no very definite opinion, 
now that it is lost. It was plainly quite independent of the Caius ms, 
since the correct reading is preserved sometimes in the one and some- 
times in the other. We may infer also that it was the more ancient, as 
it was certainly the more accurate, of the two. The simplicity of the 
headings, compared with those of the Caius ms, where they sometimes 
expand into a table of contents, points to its greater antiquity. Moreover 
it most frequently preserves the exact order of the words, as they stand 
in the Greek original, whereas in the Caius Ms more regard is paid 
to Latin usage, and the order has often been changed accordingly. 
Again, it alone preserves a number of marginal glosses which show 
a knowledge of the Greek, and which therefore (we may presume) are 
due to the translator himself, who had the original before him. ‘Thus 
on Smyrn. 1 ‘sapientes fecit’ this annotator writes, ‘unum est verbum 
in Greco [codicavta], Latine sapzentificavit’ (Ussher Anno. ad loc. 
p. 46). Thus again on Smyrn. 5 t&v Kar avdpa he gives a gloss, ‘Greeci 
dicunt secundum virum pro singulum vel singillatim’ (Annot. ad loc. 
p- 49). Again on Polyc. 8 ‘in et ipsos facere’ he explains the grammar, 
‘regit haec propositio [l. preepositio] in more Graco hoc totum Zsos 
facere’ Again on £phes. 1 ‘dilectum tuum nomen quod possedistis 


1 In a series of interesting letters in this Ms, with others, was taken to Italy 
the Academy XX. pp. 10, 53, 404 (July— by Mountague’s chaplain Mileson, who 
December 1881), the late Rev. J. H. became a Jesuit. 
3ackhouse gave reasons for thinking that 
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natura iusta’ he writes, ‘ephesis Greece, desiderium Latine; Ephesii 
desiderabiles dicuntur.’ Again on /izlad. 6, after explaining the last 
sentence ‘Oro ut non in testimonium etc.’, he adds ‘Greece bene dicitur.’ 
Again Antioch. 6 the animals intended by ‘¢heos (thoes) are thus 
described, ‘bestiz sunt ex yena et lupo nate, et dicuntur licopantiri; 
veloces enim sunt, licet habeant tibias breves’'’, where the clause 
‘veloces etc.’ refers to the derivation of @us from @éw, oos. This gloss 
is translated from the Greek lexicographers*. Again on Mart. 2 ‘cum 
et alteros persuadere’ he is careful to state that the government of the 
infinitive by ‘cum’ follows the Greek regimen. These glosses appear 
to have come from the hand of the original translator or one of his 
friends ; for it is highly improbable that any later annotator before the 
revival of learning would have possessed the knowledge of the Greek 
language and of the epistles in the original, which these glosses 
suppose’. 

There is therefore good reason for believing that this Ms with its 
marginal glosses closely represented the version in the form in which it 
came from the hands of the translator. At the same time it cannot 
have been the archetypal Ms of the version; for the text, though 
generally intact, is already disfigured by a few corruptions and omis- 
sions. 

In order and arrangement it entirely agrees with the Caius ms. ‘The 
glosses, with one or two exceptions (where they are still retained in the 
Caius Ms), are peculiar to it. The more important of these have been 


1 This is one of the very few excep- 
tions where notes are preserved in the 
Caius Ms also. It appears there with 
slight variations. 

2 Suidas Owes: Onpia é& balyyns kal dv- 
kov yevvameva: Etym. Gudian. @wes* oi 
huxordvOnpor Taxels yap elot, Kalmrep 
Bpaxuokenets bvres; see Gaisford, Etym. 
Magn. p. 459. It is worthy of notice 
that Suidas is mentioned among the 
Greek works of which Grosseteste made 
use; Pegge pp. 284, 291, 346. 

3 After the table of contents at the 
end of the Acts of Martyrdom and be- 
fore the Correspondence with the Virgin 
and S. John, are the words ‘Consum- 
matori bonorum Deo gratias.’ In my 
first edition I had suggested that this 
might be an ejaculation of thanksgiving 


on the part of the translator at the com- 
pletion of his task. Prof. J. Rendel 
Harris however has pointed out (Journal 
of Society of Biblical Literature and Ex- 
egesis, Dec. 1886, Zenatiana, p. go) that 
it is a translation of the Greek line, T@ 
cuUvTeNEoTH THY KaNwv Oew xdpis, a form 
of subscription which (with modifications) 
appears in several Greek Mss. Thus in 
Cod. Paris. Reg. 2458, which is dated 
A.D. 1286, this subscription appears ver- 
batim. It is therefore the thanksgiving 
of the scribe, not of the translator; but 
it serves equally well to show that the 
Correspondence with the Virgin has no 
connexion with the Ignatian Epistles 
which precede, and was not contained 
in the Ms which the translator used. 
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already given. Others are paraphrases of the author’s meaning, or 
explain the construction, or call attention to the importance of the 
subject matter. 


(ii) ARMENIAN [A]. 

With characteristic penetration Ussher had foreseen the probability 
that an Armenian version of the Ignatian Epistles would be found (Zéfe 
and Letters Xvi. p. 64 sq). This version was first printed at Constanti- 
nople in 1783; see Neumann Versuch einer Geschichte der Armenischen 
Literatur p. 73 sq (Leipzig 1836), who translates from Pl. Sukias Somal 
Quadro delle Opere di vari autori anticamente tradotte in Armeno p. 10 
(Venezia 1825); see Cureton C. 7. p. xvi. More recently it has been 
rendered accessible to others besides Armenian scholars by Petermann, 
who has reprinted and translated the whole, paragraph by paragraph, in 
his edition of Ignatius (Lipsiz 1849). This version contains the 
epistles in the following order: (1) Smyrnzans, (2) Polycarp, (3) Ephe- 
sians, (4) Magnesians, (5) Trallians, (6) Philadelphians’, (7) Romans, 
(8) Antiochenes, (9) Mary to Ignatius, (10) Ignatius to Mary, (11) Tar- 
sians, (12) Hero (here called Urio), (13) Philippians. It was printed 
from five MSs, which appear to be no longer extant or at least ac- 
cessible ; but only three various readings are given in the margin, and 
these on the Epistle to the Smyrnzans. The editor Minas, an Arme- 
nian bishop, states in the preface that he corrected some errors by a 
comparison of the mss. Thus the edztio princeps is wholly uncritical ; 
and as Petermann, not being able to consult any mss, was obliged to 
reprint it as he found it, the value of this version for textual purposes 
is very seriously impaired. 

The golden era of Armenian literature was the fifth century. It was 
especially rich in versions from the Greek and Syriac, scholars having 
been despatched by the famous Mesrob far and wide to collect manu- 
scripts in both languages for the purposes of translation’. To the fifth 
century accordingly the Armenian version of Ignatius is attributed by 
Somal, and the same is also the opinion of Petermann (p. xxv sq). 
The latter critic gives this as the common tradition of the Armenians, 
and considers that the internal evidence is favourable to its truth. The 
following are his reasons. (i) The language—more especially in the 
forms of the proper names—points to an early and pure stage in its 
development. He allows however that there are several exceptions, 


1 The order is correctly given by Peter- _ delphians, (6) Trallians, as in the Greek. 
mann (p. vi). Somal, followed by Neu- 2 See S. Clement of Rome \. p. 213 
mann, transposes and gives it, (5) Phila- (2nd edition). 
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which he supposes to have been introduced by transcribers at a later 
date. (ii) With one exception (certain Martyrologies translated by 
command of Gregory Martyrophilus, the catholicus of Armenia) no 
translations are known to have been made from Syriac into Armenian 
at a later date. (iii) The Biblical quotations have no affinity to the 
Armenian version of the Scriptures, and appear therefore to be prior in 
date to that version. Though these arguments seem to me to be 
inconclusive, I cannot venture, with my very slender knowledge of the 
language, to question the result. I will only mention one objection 
which appears to me to be formidable. This early date seems hardly 
to allow sufficient time for the successive stages in the history of the 
Ignatian literature. If (as seems to be assumed) all the epistles were 
translated into Armenian at the same time, room must be found for 
the following facts: (1) The forgery of the confessedly spurious letters, 
which can hardly be placed earlier than the middle of the fourth 
century; (2) The attachment of these to the epistles of the Middle 
form, for they originally proceeded from the same hand as the Long - 
recension ; (3) The translation of the two sets of letters, thus com- 
bined, into Syriac, for it will be seen presently that the Armenian 
version was made from the Syriac; (4) The corruption of the Syriac 
text, for it is found also that very numerous and very considerable 
errors had crept in before the Armenian version was made; (5) The 
translation into Armenian. 

One important fact—important not only as gauging the textual value 
of the Armenian version, but still more as having a direct bearing on 
the Ignatian question—has been established irrefragably by Petermann. 
It cannot be doubted, after his investigations, that the Armenian transla- 
tion was made, not from the Greek original, but from a Syriac version. 
The arguments may be ranged under three heads. (1) Syriac construc- 
tions and phrases appear in an Armenian dress, where otherwise 
the translator would naturally have followed the Greek. Thus the 
idiom of the indeclinable relative in the Shemitic languages is copied, 
though in Armenian, as in Greek, the relative is declined. Finite 
sentences are substituted for participial clauses, though the substitution 
is not required by the genius of the Armenian language, as it is by that 
of the Syriac. The degrees of comparison are rendered in the Syriac 
way. Assertions are strengthened by prefixing the infinitive absolute 
(with the sense of the Latin gerund) to the finite verb after the manner 
of the Shemitic tongues, though there is nothing corresponding in the 
Greek; e.g. Magn. 7 ‘tentando tentate,’ om. 4 ‘provocando pro- 
vocate,’ Smyrn. 4 ‘orando orate,’ etc. The forms ‘est mihi,’ ‘est alli,’ 
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etc, are frequently used for ‘habeo,’ ‘habet,’ etc, as in the Syriac. 
Certain ‘characteristic Syriac expressions are reproduced; e.g. ‘son of 
man’ for av@pwros (frequently), ‘sons of the city’ for rodtra: (Zars. 2), 
‘by the hand of’ for dia (frequently), ‘our Lord’ for 6 Kupuos (fre- 
quently). (2) Syriac ambiguities are wrongly taken by the translator. 
Thus in Epes. 8 rots aidow is rendered ‘omnibus ethnicis,’ the link 
being the Syriac rsals. which signifies either ‘age’ or ‘world.’ See 
also 11. pp. 223, 256, for other examples. (3) Corruptions or mis- 
readings of the Syriac text are very frequent sources of error. These 
will occur either in the diacritical points or in the letters. Of the former — 
the constant substitution of a plural for a singular and conversely, owing 
to the insertion or omission of the plural sign viduz, will serve as an 
instance. So again in PAilipp. 10 kédwv ‘funem’ is rendered ‘corrup- 
tionem’ from the ambiguous Syriac lass, which has either meaning 
as differently vocalised. Two other remarkable examples of wrong 
vocalisation appear in one chapter alone, dZagn. 6 {see Il. pp. 119, 
121). Of the confusion of letters numberless instances occur. Among 
others, more or less convincing, which Petermann gives, are the follow- 
ing ; Bodppos (Zph. 2) becomes Buerdos (santas for MOATTAD) ; 


Kpoxos 7. is changed into Markos (sean tm for soants); Iodv- 
Bus (Hero 8) into Polekhes (cosasla for Sa121\2) 5 TO Ovopa 
vpov (phes. 1) is translated ‘salus vestra’ (eles for 
-_Aasaiz); dd ris dopas (Magn. 10) ‘a spiritu ejus’ (easay for 
crsaet); iva karevodwbijre (Magn. 13) ‘ut splendeatis’ (._ ass a eha 
for ~ ani Lge ia; comp. Hero 9); 0 toxerds (Rom. 6) ‘dolores mortis’ 
(has for raiaza) ; tpopy pOopas (Rom. 7) ‘lac’ (ols for 
ria); ai éyywora éxxAnotae (Philad, 10) ‘sanctae ecclesiae’ (Whi 
for Saas); dd rod wabous (Smyrn. 1) ‘a signo’ (rfixas for x39; 
see the note on Zfphes. 1); tov péAdovta (Polyc. 8) ‘eum fratrem qui 
paratus est’ (reseed ams for Mfiak€’ ace x) ; TH Teowopery éxkAHola 
(Zars. inscr.) ‘ egregiae ecclesiae’ (reste for méns3d) ; ehavAuca 
(Antioch. 10) ‘ obtegebam’ (dvases for duase_>) ; oixntnpiov (Hero 6) 
‘ discipulus’ (assalc for rc yasas hh). See also below, 1. pp. 31, 
58, 66, 171, 190, 191, 199, for other instances; but indeed examples 
might be very largely multiplied. 


Thus the proof-is overwhelming. But it will amount to abso- 
lute demonstration, if we can show (as will be shown _ hereafter) 
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that parts of a Syriac version, which the Armenian translator might 
have used, are still extant, exhibiting the same blunders and running 
parallel to the Armenian in a remarkable way. 

At the same time Petermann supposes (pp. xiv, xxvi) that the 
Armenian version was compared here and there with the original Greek 
by scribes and readers, who interpolated and corrupted it accordingly. 
The instances however which he gives do not bear out this judgment, 
since the phenomena may in every case be explained in other ways. 
Thus his chief example is Antioch. 9, where for the Greek ai yuvatkes 
TYyLdTwoav TOUS avdpas ws aapKa idcay, the Armenian has ‘ mulieres hono- 
rent viros suos, sicut Sarra Abrahamum.’ He supposes that the ‘trans- 
lator read Sappa tdvov for capxa idiav, and that ‘Abraham’ was an ex- 
planation of idov. Even if this solution be correct, and if the change 
be not rather due (as seems more likely) to a reminiscence of 1 Pet. 
iii. 6, still there is no difficulty in supposing the corruption in the Greek 
text to have occurred before the Syriac version was made and to have 
been transmitted to the Armenian through the Syriac. Again he appeals 
to the three various readings (Smyrx. 1, 2, 6) given by the Armenian 
editors, and lays stress on the fact that they are closer to the Greek 
than the corresponding readings in the text. But in the only one of 
these three passages where the Syriac is preserved Smyrn. 2 (‘ad vivifi- 
candum nos’ in the text of the Armenian, ‘ut salvemur’ in the margin), 
the Syriac corresponds exactly with the Greek tva cw6opev, and this was 
probably the case with the other two. Thus the marginal readings 
seem to represent the original Armenian rendering, while those which 
now stand in the text were later manipulations. 

It will be seen from the history of the Armenian text, which has 
been given, that in using it for critical purposes we must make very 
considerable allowance for the vicissitudes through which it has passed. 
The points for which allowance must be made are these. (1) The 
corruptions of the Greek text before it reached the hands of the Syriac 
translator. (2) The changes which would be introduced in the process 
of translation into Syriac—changes partly demanded by the genius of a 
wholly alien language and partly introduced by the faults of the transla- 
tion. (3) The corruptions of the Syriac text before it reached the 
hands of the Armenian translator. ‘These, as we have already seen, 
were very considerable. (4) ‘The changes again introduced by conver- 
sion into a language so widely separated from the Syriac as the Arme- 
nian. ‘These to a certain extent were inevitable, but in the present case 
they have been largely increased by the ignorance or carelessness of the 
translator, who moreover appears to have indulged in glosses and peri- 
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phrases with much caprice. (5) The corruptions, emendations, and 
interpolations of the Armenian in the course of transmission through 
many centuries. (6) The careless and uncritical mode of editing the 
printed text. Of these six sources of corruption, the third and fourth 
appear to have been by far the most fertile, but all have contributed 
appreciably to the total amount of change. 

Yet notwithstanding all these vicissitudes, the Armenian version is 
within certain limits one of the most important aids towards the forma- 
tion of a correct text. The Greek, from which the prior Syriac transla- 
tion was made, must have been much earlier and purer than any existing 
text of these epistles, Greek or Latin; and, where this can be discerned 
through the overlying matter, its authority is highly valuable. Happily 
this is almost always possible, where the variation of reading is really 
important. On the other hand in minor matters, such as the connexion 
of sentences or the form of words, no stress can be laid on this version. 
Its readings are only recorded in the present edition, where they have, 
or seem to have, some value in determining the original text. 


Armenian Acts of Martyrdom |A,,|, containing the Epistle to the 
Romans. For the editions of this work see 11. p. 367. A full account of 
the contents of these Acts will be found below, u. p. 371 sq. At present 
we are only concerned with the epistle incorporated in them. They 
were translated immediately from the Greek, and at a date subsequent 
to the Armenian version [A] of the Ignatian Epistles. But though he 
translated afresh, the translator was evidently acquainted with the ex- 
isting Armenian version, or at least with extracts from it; for the coin- 
cidences are far too numerous and too striking to be accidental: see 
e.g. the renderings of § 7 pydeis ody «.7.d. (p. 170, Petermann), § 8 dv’ 
odiywv «.7.r. (p. 176), 2b. ov Kata odpKa x.7.r. (Pp. 177), § 9 pvnmovedere 
k.7.A. (p. 178), 2b. éyw dé «.7.A. (pp. 178, 179), etc. Alternative render- 
ings are frequently given (e.g. pp. 149, 156, 157, 165, 180); and else- 
where various readings are noted (e.g. pp. 132, 135, 141, 144, 162 (?), 
166, 172 sq, 175). It is not clear whether these latter may not in some 
instances be due to the editor Aucher. 

Zahn (/. v. A. p. 21) questions the opinion of Aucher and Peter- 
mann that this version was made from the Greek, and supposes it to 
have been rendered from a Syriac translation. His reasons however do 
not seem valid. Thus the rendering of Oeoddpos by ‘God-clad’ is in- 
conclusive, since this was already a familiar designation of Ignatius in 
Armenian, as the version of the Epistles shows. Again the influence of 
ribui in the plurals, Rom. 7 ‘cogitationes mez,’ and Hom. g ‘in precibus 
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vestris,, where the Greek has singulars, cannot be pleaded, since in both 
cases the plurals accord with the Armenian idiom. Again the coinci- 
dence of the plural gudernaculis for the singular ota (Mart. Ant. 1), 
which appears also in the Syriac Acts [S,,], proves nothing, since it is 
easily explained by the fact that the ancients commonly had two rudders 
(Acts xxvii. 40 rév mydadiwv). Nor does there seem to be any more 
force in his other arguments. In this respect the phenomena of the 
Armenian Acts [A,,] present a marked contrast to those of the 
Armenian Epistles [A]. 


(iv) Syriac [S]. 

This version is represented only by a few collections of fragments. 

(1) Paris. Bibl. Nat. Syr. 62, formerly Sangerm. 38 [S,]. A collec- 
tion of canons and dicta of different councils and fathers. On fol. 
173 a—175 b are extracts from the Epistles of S. Ignatius. These frag- 
ments were transcribed by Munk for Cureton, and are published and 
translated by the latter in the Corp. Jen. pp. 197 sq, 232 sq. They 
have been collated afresh for the present work (111. p. 93 sq) by M. 
Zotenberg. The Ms itself is described by Munk 2d. p. 342 sq, and by 
Zotenberg Catal. des MSS Syriaques etc. p. 22 sq. 


This collection contains the following passages : 


Ephes. 5, 6 crovddowpev ovv...det tpoo BrErew. 
13 omovoaere ovv...Kal émuyelwv. 
15 apewov eotwv...0 A€ywv Troup. 
Magn. 5, 6 ot amro. Tob Koopov...TdV diaKdvev. 
6, 7 GAN évdyre...idia bptv. 
Trall. 2, 3 dtav yap TO erirkdTw...0v KadetTat. 
5, 6, 7 Kal yap eyw...pvddrreabe ovv Tos ToLOUTOUs. 
8 vpets ovv tpaimabaav...aiya “Inood Xpiorov. 
9, 10, 11 Kwhwbyre ody...dvTas wéAn avdTOd. 
Polyc. 3, ot Boxotvres...npas vropeivy. 
6 70 emirkoTw TpoceXETE...cXElV Tapa Mee. 
7 ampere, LoAvKapre...amapticyte. 
Philad. 3, 4 6001 yap @eod ciow...700 aiparos avtod. 
7 €xpavyaca petacy Ov...yydev mrovetre. 
10 arnyyeAn por...tpecButépovs Kal diakovovs. 
Smyrn. 8, 9 ov« ééov éotw...7d diaBdrAw Aatpevet. 


These extracts are headed, ‘Dicta selected from the Epistles of Saint 
Ignatius the disciple of the Apostles, God-clad and Martyr, the second 
bishop of Antioch; which have the force of ecclesiastical canons.’ They 
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occur in the following order; Zphes. 5,6; 133 153 Magn. 5, 6; Trall. 
(written ‘as/if ‘Zizthans) 2,3; 5,6,75 Polyc. 33; 6; Philad. 3,45 73 10; 
Smyrn. (called ‘the Church of Asia’) 8, 9; Alagn. 6,7; Trail. (again 
Titilians) 8; 9, 10, 11; Folyc. 7. At the close are the words, ‘ Here 
end these [passages] of Saint Ignatius, the God-clad and Martyr.’ As 
some of the Cyprianic documents included in the collection are stated 
(Catal. p. 24) to have been translated first from the Latin into Greek, 
and afterwards from the Greek into Syriac in A. Gr. 998 (i.e. A.D. 687), 
and as the last extract (fol. 273 sq) in the handwriting of the original 
scribe (or at least the last remaining extract, for the original Ms is muti- 
lated at the end, and other matter is added in a later hand) contains 
questions proposed to Jacob of Edessa in this same year A.D. 687 by a 
certain presbyter Addai with Jacob’s answers thereto, it may be inferred 
with some probability that this was about the date of the collection. 
Of the ms itself Cureton (p. 345), who however does not appear to have 
seen it, considers that ‘although ancient, it is probably considerably 
later,’ while Zotenberg says that it ‘semble étre du rx¢® siécle.’ 

(2) Brit. Mus. Add. 14577 [S,]; see Wright’s Catal. of Syr. MSS 
p- 784 sq. A congeries of short fragments huddled together. They 
are written on the vellum lining and blank page of the first leaf of a 
Syriac volume brought from the Nitrian desert in 1842 and numbered 
as above. It is described by Cureton (Corp. Zen. p. 348 sq), who 
assigns it to the eleventh or twelfth century. From Wright’s account 
however these extracts appear to have been written by one Moses about 
A.D. 932; see Catal. p. 787 sq. These fragments, which are published 
and translated by Cureton (pp. 201 sq, 235 sq), are headed, ‘ From the 
writings of Saint Ignatius, the God-clad, bishop of Antioch,’ and occur 
in the following order ; 


Rom. 4 eyo ypadw...rod cdpatos pov. 

5, 6 ovyyvepnv jou éxere...dvOpwros éxopac. 
Lphes. 15 ovdev AavOdve...ayatapev avtov. 

20 é€v pia TioTe...Kal vid Ocov. 
Magn. 10 atomov éorw...cis Ocov cvvyyxOn. 
Smyrn. 4,5 «i yap 70 doxelv...npvyOnoav vx avrod. 
flero 1 wapaxad@ oe tpocbeivar TH Spopw cov. 


vA ‘ ON 
vyoTElas...cavtov Katafadys. 


They have been collated anew by Dr Wright for the present work 
(III. p. 100 sq). 

(3) rit. Mus. Add. 17134 [S,]; see Wright’s Catalogue p. 330 sq. 
This Ms is dated A.D. 675, and there is good reason for believing that 
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it was written by the famous Jacob of Edessa himself (see p. 338 sq). 
It contains Hymns by Severus of Antioch, translated into Greek by 
Paul bishop of Edessa in the early decades of the sixth century (see 
p. 336). Among these is one in honour of Ignatius (fol. 48 a), and 
a marginal note contains extracts illustrating the references in the text- 
They are headed ‘From the Epistle of the same Ignatius to the 
Romans,’ and are as follows ; 


> ‘\ ’ nw / fd 
Rom. 4 eyo ypadw...Tod gwHpatos pov. 
Aitavevoate...ev aitd éhevMepos. 


6 aderé pe kabapov...rod Oeod pov. 


These marginal notes, which accompany the hymns, appear to have 
emanated from the scribe himself, presumably Jacob of Edessa. The 
Hymn on Ignatius will be printed for the first time lower down; the 
extracts from the Epistle to the Romans were published by Cureton 
C. /. p. 296, and have been collated anew for the present edition by 
Dr Wright (see 11. p. 102 sq). 

(4) Cantabr. S. P. C. K. 26 [S,]. This group of fragments came 
into my hands while I was passing this second edition through the 
press, in time to enable me to use them for the apparatus criticus to 
the text, but not to print them where S, S, S, are printed, and where 
they would otherwise naturally have had a place, among the Syriac 
Remains in the Appendix, 11. p. 93 sq. They are therefore given in 
full on the next page. 

The ms containing them is one of those presented to the University 
of Cambridge by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge ; and, 
as they are not yet fully catalogued, the numbering (S. P. C. K. 26) 
which I have given must be regarded as provisional. This Ms is partly 
described in Dr Wright’s Wotulae Syriacae (Christmas 1887) printed for 
private circulation; but he has permitted me to see in manuscript a 
fuller notice which will appear in the Catalogue of these Mss which he 
is preparing for the University. It was written ‘apparently by two 
hands of the xiiith century’ and contains ‘a large collection of eccle- 
siastical canons and extracts from various writers relating to eccle- 
siastical law.’ At the beginning of the volume is a hitherto unknown 
recension of the laws of the emperors Constantine, Theodosius, and Leo, 
described by Wright JVor. Syr. p. 3 sq. Among the other contents are 
(fol. 259 a) the same ‘Questions of the priest Addai’ with the ‘ Answers 
of Jacob of Edessa,’ which appear likewise in the volume containing S, 
(see above, p. 92). Altogether it contains much interesting matter, 
e.g. large extracts from the Clementine Recognitions, and a short fragment 
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of the Epistle of Barnabas. If Wright is correct in assigning the treatise 
‘On the holy Chrism,’ fol. 159 a, to Dionysius Bar-Salibi, who was 
still living a.pD. 1209 (Assem. L7b/. Orient. 111. p. 156), the collection 
cannot have been completed very many years before this manuscript 
was written. 


The Ignatian fragments begin on fol. 77 a, and comprise the following 
passages ; 


Smyrn. 9  «toydv eotiv...Oeov...cidévar. 
Polyc. 1 ths Evdoews...7odd Képdos. 
2 Karovs pabytas...€v mpairyt. vr0Tacce. 
3 ornOe ESpaios...quds det x.7.r. 
6 ovyKomidte dAApAots...vmav dud mavTds. 
Ephes. 13,14 ovdev éorw apevov...Tod Kaprod avrov. 
I5 Gpewov eotwv...Tot marpos éorw. 
16 py wAravdobe...Xpictos eoravpwOn. 
Magn. 6 raves odv oponPeav...ayarare. 
II tavta S¢, dyamytoi pov...Ty avacrace.. 


The transcription and editing of these Syriac fragments I owe to the 
kindness of Dr Wright. 


marleidon mimror (sic) HAR EA sah 

hal wast d der’ as tunddun Suam am wdula 
+ ole. sain diac Warm om Khar vole 
coisas pram kilns wd A\stu whadturw Ls 
oy oe ee nN orfater’ .zalal sh idum 
gure sania eo das <5ans meat TA zalas 
dura am mo pds <laaw Ads ard chalus 
gure Sis wasn ls Seats tes haan aS 
eamias .clso wales CLAD me wills sou 
BA emer rtabsorss hla ver Gl ailas 
eS tathas ae am aX eisas am aXQon 
wn dil asl sawls myth cal wsimlh 
mao + haw sass anor aS) ot boride 
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HA oem \aldes welssx dads mai Miz BT 
masala wold Me on borede oanna slain 
ms ales = am ARN Miser tam a rela 
2059 FAN Are oN AN OAK atas NID 
remaizsarma mdus wisa wmles KAS a5) a 
wWhudmaw . alsah miss emaslsa ml yan 
~aashal wash whaisama .rtza Jaan ac cl 
ad Maava .dhiaiw Soqawa ois i ca 
e cam30 ott mls wr <hatasmma oats 

cf calen Chomam . alaohy “Sh wasersi 
Ss wats hal . aswat KN Kamh osais 
pla sa orlas Kar 109 im .cashal Kalen 
2 thus pam dl =. aal bX RAY. See 
ae wots wilbsha msn am wails 
a asl sh cl pas sami rasiena 
rhoarsam . asl duc ours sas durum, 
pl catars wmlana Ratan casducs om M5an0 
Ooms TAT a SY clan .zas <haisam 
whutere emisa .am kale chasacs saa awe 
Maohzsas arc dul sale pam chiaia hall 
iiwa oa» ton cla thsa whaimim 
Mam tha + emai alow am sons 
rMamix ae wears odor as eh zi Wan; 
amie Sein de oats Adu’ <i an Mam 
an .wiaiss diam am ax» was tos uw’ 
pea-La peter aad oshx as0 ama yon 
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paws alsa dec’ sasha ci + amas 
Mines or hts lh wales mhasla wh 5 
a phase plo wauELS elo pir Ele 
Mtns hanes exes eaaldson ule cca 


: odhll na Bowed sar Lamt o@ alam 


rhasacs chasms cond ans iam ~_aala 
la .nw 2 te etwadoa ._aduama oa less 
sams Cid ducst\Qa otaw> . asim ww Taw) 
sdda on ula = las Wate pL cam Maur 
durs Gamer Mm wom cl .asuns sash Kar 
gas (sic) a4 or IAC Tw T 2 Aa zc 
eis ..aa> imma patos Ka Moe aan 
~_aamaa Act rote ana whlaams . alah 

+ dheunsa eresa wis cslam> pizza 


Again, from the Epistles of Saint Ignatius. 


It is right therefore that we should be wakeful, while we have the 
time, toward God. This is seemly therefore, that we should know God 
(Smyrn. 9). 

Be concerned about union’, for there ts nothing that ts better than it. 
Bear every man, as our Lord hath borne thee. Be long-suffering with 
every man in love in whatsoever thou doest. Be constant in prayer. Ask 
more understanding than that which thou hast. Be wakeful, for thou pos- 
sessest the spirit that sleepeth not. Speak* with every man according to 
the will of God. Bear the maladies* of all men, as a perfect athlete ; 
for where the toil ts great, the gain too is great (Polyc. 1). 

Lf thou lovest good disciples* only, grace is not thine ; but rather subdue 
by gentleness those’ who are bad (Polyc. 2). 


1 For chad essence read 4 Write poo Wasalh for 


PAAR union. ral, Waal 
2 For risa read A\ss 5 For arene a our brothers read 


3 Write MIMIAA for LIMITA piri those. 
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Stand up then in the truth as a strong man who ts smitten ; for it ts 
the part of an athlete to be smitten and to conquer. But especially for 
God’s sake it behoveth us to endure everything, as He also did (Polyc. 3). 

Toil together with one another, struggle together with one another, suffer 
together with one another, as stewards of God and children of His house 
and His ministers. Be pleasing’ unto Him and serve Him, from whom ye 
shall receive” pay. Let none of you rebel (or desert); and let faith abide 
with you as a weapon, and hope as a helmet, and love as a spear, and pa- 
tience as all armour. And let your works be good, that ye may receive the 
eit of God as ts fitting. Be ye long-suffering toward one another, as God 
ts toward you. TI regoice at all times when these things and such as these 
are yours (Polyc. 6). 

There ts nought that ts better than peace, whereby are abolished the wars 
of those in heaven and on earth ; whereof nothing escapeth you, if ye have 
Jesus Christ completely, the faith and love which is the beginning and the 
end. At the beginning then Fe bindeth faith ; the end is love. When the 
two of them become one in union, it is God, and all other things become in 
harmony with those things that are good and fair. There is no man who 
professeth faith and sinneth, nor who possesseth love and hateth. The tree 
is known by its fruit (Ephes. 13, 14). 

This is better, that a man should be silent when he ts something, rather 
than that he should be speaking when he is nothing. It is good that he 
should teach, if he practiseth what he saith. There ts then one teacher, He 
that saith and it 1s, and though silent doeth the things that are worthy of 
fis Father (£phes. 15). 

forget not, my brethren, that those who corrupt’ houses shall not in- 
herit the kingdom of God. Tf then those who do these* carnal things die, 
how much more those who corrupt with false doctrines the true faith’, for 
the sake of which Jesus Christ was crucified (Ephes. 16). 

All of you therefore take to yourselves the likeness of the unity of God ; 
and be ye ashamed one before another ; and let not one of you look on his 
fellow after the flesh, but be with one another at all times in Jesus Christ 
(Magn. 6). 

But these things which I write unto you, my beloved, tt ts not because 
I know that there are men among you who are so minded. As one who 


1 4ox = ayar ’ For games read plassa 
* The Syr. text has carry of, but 4 Strike out the second pico 


At alsah seems an error for 
alash 


| Stes 


5 Strike out ® before rdhaisacn 


a 
= 
“Ni 
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7s less than you, I desire to take heed of you beforehand, that ye fall not 
with the falling of vain glory, but that ye may be confirmed in the new 
birth and in the passion and in the resurrection (Magn. 11). 


Cureton, apprehensive (it would seem) of the consequences which 
would follow from the admission, will not allow that these fragments 
(S,, S,, S,) formed part of a complete Syriac Version. Of the collection 
which I have designated S, he says; ‘It is plain that the whole collec- 
tion has been translated from the Greek; and from the place which 
these Ignatian extracts occupy, it seems almost certain that they formed 
a part of the original Greek collection, which was afterwards translated 
into Syriac. There is no ground to conclude that these extracts were 
taken from a Syriac version of the Ignatian Epistles previously existing’ 
etc. p. 345. This statement will not bear examination. Of the other 
documents included in this collection, the last at all events (the questions 
of Addai and answers of Jacob of Edessa; see above, p. 92), and 
probably some others, were originally written in Syriac. And, although 
nothing appears on the face of these Ignatian extracts which is in- 
consistent with their direct translation from the Greek, yet considering 
them in connexion with other facts, we are led irresistibly to the con- 
clusion that they formed part of a Syriac version then existing. The 
following considerations are decisive on this point. 

(i) In the three collections, S,, S,,5,, the passages quoted are all 
different with two exceptions. The exceptions are fom. 4, 6, of which 
parts are common to both S, and S,. Now in these passages there are 
remarkable coincidences between S, and S,, which are inexplicable as the 
result of accident. With some trifling exceptions they agree for the 
most part both in the words and in the order. The only important dif- 
ferences are Rom. 4 r22AQ& ‘the mouth’ in S, for 1% ‘the teeth’ 
in S, and Rom. 6 Kyenaia S, ‘in the light’ for @xsy=o S, ‘son 
of man’ (=‘man’). In the first case S, has quoted loosely; in the 
second S, has a corrupt text, the corruption being explained by the 
fact that ek Yana occurs in the immediate context. These extracts 
however cannot have been borrowed the one from the other, as they 
are not co-extensive, each containing something which is wanting in 
the other ; so that we must look to some Syriac progenitor from which 
both were derived. 

The group S, occupies the same ground as S, at three points, Swyra. 
9, Polyc. 3, Ephes. 15, though the area is small in each case. In the 
first and third passages, short as they are, the resemblances are so close 
that they can hardly be regarded as accidental; while in the second 
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the coincidences are quite decisive as to identity of origin. Thus 07794: 
édpatos is translated ‘sta autem in veritate’ in both, and axpov is ‘vir 
fortis’ in both. 


(ii) The solution thus suggested is confirmed by a comparison 
of our Syriac extracts with the Armenian version. It has been shown 
already that this version was derived through the medium of a pre- 
vious Syriac translation ; and the coincidences show that the fragments 
before us (S,, S,, S,, S,) belonged to this missing Syriac version. 


sie 
In £phes. 5, 6, the comparison leads to no important results. In 


LEphes. 13 ai dvvapes becomes a singular in S,A; and for o oAefpos 
avtood S, has eaigsar ‘dominio ejus’, which appears to have been 
corrupted from minor ‘pernicies ejus’, and has itself apparently 


been corrupted into minaas. ‘memoria ejus’, as rendered by A. 
In Zphes. 15 no decisive resemblance appears. 

In Magn. 5, 6, the coincidences are very striking. For roo 
xoopov tovtov S,A have ‘principis hujus mundi, and for yapaxtjpa 
[éxovow] ‘imago sunt’; at the beginning of § 6 éel ovy év Tois 
Tpoyeypappevors mpoowrors is translated in S, ae UMIT et aL 
e omils hobs dnos ARTS, ‘sed quoniam in iis 
personis de quibus (quod...de iis) antea scripsi’, but the words were 
displaced in the text used by the translator of A, so that he has put 
AA TS ‘persons’ back to the end of the former chapter, 
translating as best he could, ‘vitam ejus non habemus in personis. 
Et quoniam de eo quod antea scripsi’ etc. Again S, inserts in the 
text a gloss on zpoowzors, ‘episcoporum videlicet et presbyterorum et 
diaconorum’, and this gloss is inserted also by A. For zapawé S,A 
have ‘peto a vobis’; and zpoxaOypévov is translated by S, sdw aa 
= AAxst> ‘quum sedeat in capite vestro’, which becomes in A 
‘et sedeat in capitibus vestris’. Again the existing text of S, for 


\ a s > , , , a > , ‘ 
Kai Tov TpecBuTépwv eis TUTov (V. |. TOrov) TuvEedpiov TaV amoaTOAWwY Kal 


tov diaxdvov has wala saison rémaals mMzyron 
résulen rs aals Mirsaysa ‘et presbyteri in forma 


(typo) angelorum consilii et diaconi in forma (typo) apostolorum’, 
while A renders it ‘et sacerdotes tanquam angeli (legati) regis et 
diaconi in formis (specie) apostolorum’. Here the coincidences are 
decisive: for (1) The Armenian translator is misled by an ambiguity 


Y frome” 
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in the Syriac alsa, which differently vocalised signifies either 
‘counsel’ or ‘king,’ and the second sense is wrongly given toit. (2) The 
rendering ‘angeli regis (consilii),? common to both, would not be sug- 
gested independently by the Greek. (3) In the Greek there is nothing 


corresponding to the final resales reémaals ‘in forma apo- 


stolorum’ after the mention of the deacons. The explanation seems 
to be that «is tvrov cvvedpiov taév arootéAwy was at first wrongly 
translated ‘in forma angelorum consilii’, and the words ‘in forma 
apostolorum’ were a correction perhaps written in the first instance 
on the margin but afterwards inserted in the text, not in their right 
piace as a correction, but elsewhere as a substantive addition. The 
Armenian translator has taken the whole passage as he found it in 
his Syriac copy. In J/agn. 6, 7, again some curious coincidences 
appear. The preposition in zpoxa@névwv is translated in S, as before, 
and so it again becomes ‘in capitibus vestris’ in A. Moreover in 
rendering rvos the word adopted in S, is as, which differently 
vocalised signifies either ‘the form’ or ‘the sight’, and accordingly 
the corresponding words to «is tvmoy are ‘in conspectum’ in A. 
Again the words jvwpévos dy are omitted by both S, and A. Again 
the Syriac - amish Qasaisa ‘tentando tentate’ is reproduced 
in the Armenian, where the Greek has simply wepdoyte. Again idia 
vpiv in S, is cla caisa a _ CAS1=9 Aw nol, literally ‘uni uni 
e vobis ab ipso et ad ipsum’, and in A ‘unusquisque e vobis a se ipso’. 

In Zvall. 2, 3, likewise, S,A keep very close together. Thus both 
render kata av@pwrov ‘in corpore’. Again the reading of A, ‘quando 
creditis ortum ejus et mortem’, for muorevoavres cis tov Pavatov avrtod, 
must be explained through the Syriac. S, has pico FS 
ochasas a adr following the Greek; but the Syriac ms from 
which A was ultimately derived must have had a corrupt reading 
eoniasa ‘his birth’ for mechan ‘his death’, whence, owing 
probably to a marginal correction, both words got into the text 
which was used by A. Lower down S,A have ‘presbyteris’ (‘sacer- 
dotibus’) for 7 mpeoButepiv. Again S, translates puorypivy by 
Wirt wid ‘filii mysterii’, 1e. ‘the initiated’, thus forming a 
link with the Armenian which has ‘participes-mysteriorum’. Again 
kal ovvdecpov amocrdAwy is translated by S, rfsaltn mesara 
‘et membra apostolorum’, which explains the rendering of A ‘et 
a sociis apostolorum (sc. erubescat)’. In Zyrad/. 5, 6, the phenomena 


ae 
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of S, account for some renderings in A. ‘Thus ‘deficiens (deminutus) 
sum’ is the rendering of zwoAAa yyy Aetrer in both; again both have 
‘commiscent personas suas (semetipsas) cum Jesu Christo’ for the 
difficult words xaipot [kat id?] mrapeprdéxovow “Inooty Xpurrov; and 
again both omit év ndovq (or 7déws) and xaxy; besides some minor 
points of resemblance. In the short quotation from 7Zra//. 8 S, has 
‘in fide quod est in spe et in oblectatione sanguinis Christi’, and A 
‘fide et spe et coena sanguinis Christi’, where the expression in the 
original is év riore: 6 éorw odpé rod Kupiov Kat év ayaryn 6 éotw aipa 
‘Inoot Xpistod; the change depending mainly on a confusion of the 
Syriac words Rtas ‘in spe’ and tam ‘caro’. In Trail. 
9, 10, 11, again the two coincide generally, besides presenting some 
special resemblances. Thus xwdufyre is rendered by both ‘estote 
sicut muti’; @ypiomwaxjoa in S, is ‘vorari a feris’, in A ‘ voratus-a-feris 
fieri’; éfaivovto av is AaM prsdws pod ‘ferent apparentes’ in 
S,, ‘fierent et apparerent’ in A; dv ov év 76 aber avtov mpooKxadetrar 
byas ovras péAn avrov is mutilated in the same way by both, S, reading 
‘in passione crucis Domini vestri cujus estis membra’, and A ‘jam 
cum signo (per signum) crucis Domini nostri vos membra estis ejus’, 
where both alike omit 8¢ ov and zpooxaXetrau and insert tod oravpod, while 
A moreover has had a corrupt text of S,, reading cavats ‘signo’ for 
oaxsss ‘passione’ (a common confusion : see Il. p. 25 sq). 

In the short passage Polyc. 3 both read ‘aliquid’ for afwmoro ; 
both translate érepodidacxadety by ‘docere alienas doctrinas’; both 
have ‘in veritate’ (‘in firmitate’) for édpatos; both give sds 
‘vir fortis’ for axuwv. In Polye. 6 again the two closely agree; e.g. in 
translating zpooéyere by ‘spectate’ and inserting ‘spectet’ with 6 cos. 
In Polyc. 7, though A contains some Syriasms and some special 
coincidences with S, (e.g. ‘paratus est’ for oxoAa€er), yet it frequently 
departs from S,, as well as from the Greek; not seldom in the way of 
abridgment, perhaps because the translator did not understand the 
Syriac text before him. 

In Philad. 3, 4, besides several Syriasms and a general agreement, 
A has at least one marked coincidence with S, in the gloss on ox(ovtt, 
‘separatoris (separantis) ecclesiae’ in A, ‘separantis (scindentis) eccle- 
siam dei’ in S. In Philad. 7 A adopts several Syriac idioms, e.g. 
‘qui vinctus sum in eo’ for ‘in quo vinctus sum’. And again it trans- 
lates dd gapxos dvOpurivys, as if dxd dvOpurov with S, (méere15). 
The perversion of one sentence moreover ‘Et dixi hoc. Testatur mihi 
is, etc.’ in A may be explained from S, but not from the original. 
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In /hilad. to, besides the usual Syriasms, A translates the sentence 
eis 70 mpeoBedoar éxet Mcod mpeaBetav cis TO cvyXapyvat avdrots ‘qui possit 
fieri praecursor (nuncius) Dei, ut proficiscatur illuc et simul gaudeat’ 
after S.; it inserts tod Kvpiov after 7d dvowa with S,; and it reads 
‘sanctae ecclesiae’ for ait eyywora éxxAnoia. with S, (see above p. 
88), 

Lastly ; in Smyrn. 8, 9, the Armenian rendering of aydryv ‘a love- 
feast’ by ‘quietem’ is explained (as Petermann had conjectured without 
seeing S,) by the intermediate word in S, medysaaa ‘refreshments’, 
of which word an allied form is used also as the rendering of aydnv in 
Jude 12. 


=e 


2 

The coincidences are equally striking here. In the short passage 
Rom. 4 A reproduces two characteristic Syriasms from S, ‘per manum 
(manus) earum’ (é& oy), and ‘provocando provocate’ (4aAXov Koda- 
xevoate). In Rom. 5, 6, the phenomena are conclusive, and exhibit 
clearly the corrupt state of the Syriac text, when the Armenian version 
was made. A translates ri por ovpdéper ‘quod mandatum est mihi’ 
after S,, where the reading jam ‘mandatum est’ is a corruption of 
sen ‘expedit’. For dpxoua: A has ‘credo’ ; where the translator evi- 
dently had q4xs0 or ys for tx, the correct reading, which 
is still preserved in S,. For Onpiwy cvoraces A and S, have ‘bestiae 
quae paratae sunt’; for cxopricpol oorewv they have ‘divisio et dispersio 
ossium’; and they agree also in the form of rendering ta wépara rod 
Koopov ovoe af BaorArciae Tod aidvos TovTov, ‘termini (thesaurus A) mundi, 
etiam (et) non regnum hujus’, omitting rod aidves because the cor- 
responding Syriac word was already exhausted in rendering koopov. 
The word roxeros again is rendered in A by ‘dolores mortis’, which 
exactly reproduces S, rdvasan rela, where the word wham 
‘death’ is a corruption of resiam ‘birth’, for ‘birth-pangs’ are 
meant by toxeros. Again the words ovyyvwré mou are translated in S, 
‘cognoscite me ex anima mea’, and this Syriac idiom is reproduced 
in A, where it would probably convey no meaning at all, or a wrong 
meaning. Again the words tov rod @eod GéAovta eivar Koopw are wrongly 
connected by both with the preceding sentence, and translated as if 
tov py Oédovta elvar év KOope (See II. p. 219). Again tAy is rendered by 
both, as if it had been rots dparois. Again for avOpwzos A has ‘homo 
perfectus’, and S, ‘in luce perfectus’, where KYaai> ‘in luce’ is 
evidently a corruption of x3 t> ‘homo’ (lit. ‘filius hominis’). 
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In Zphes. 15 the only remarkable coincidence is the omission of 
the clause drep kat... tpoowmov nyov by both. In “Zphes. 20 A agrees 
with S, in omitting «at after riore. In Magn. 10 they agree in rendering 
arorov éotw “Inoovv Xpiotoy Aadéiv Kal «.t.A. ‘non est decens ubi Jesus 
Christus narratur, etc.’, and in substituting ‘omnis’ (= hen S.) for 
maoa y\aooa. In Smyrn. 4, 5, after ‘in mortem’ (7@ Gavdrw) both 
add ‘et in ignominiam (contumeliam)’; both render peraéd Onpiwv 
petaé @cov in the same loose way ‘et si sit inter bestias apud Deum 
est (erit)’; and both strangely enough substitute ‘Jesus Christus 
Deus (noster)’ for tod reAeiov avOpeirov | yevouevou]. 

In the two lines quoted from ero 1 there is no substantial de- 
parture from the Greek in either. 


a. 

The passages from the Epistle to the Romans here are in great 
part the same as in S,. Of the various readings, which S, presents, it is 
only necessary to observe that rtsaad S, for iz S, is a departure 
from A, as from the original Greek, and that on the other hand S, preserves 
the correct Mxst> (where S, reads MS Yaar), thus agreeing 
exactly with A. In the passages not contained in S, the agreement of 
S,A in adding ‘ex mortuis’ (dus dus 2) after dvacrycopar 
(Rom. 4) should be observed. 


a 

The evidence is strongly reinforced by this recently discovered group 
of fragments ; but, inasmuch as the proof already amounts to demonstra- 
tion, I shall content myself here with singling out the more salient coinci- 
dences. In Smyrn. 9 Xourov is translated or replaced by ‘igitur’ in AS.. 
In Polye.1 tpocevxais cxyodale adiadeirrois the rendering of S, is ‘in prece 
(precibus) persevera’ and in A ‘in precibus sedulus mane (esto)’, ad.a- 
Aefrros having either disappeared or been merged in cyoAage in both 
versions ; Tots kar avdpa kata opoynJeav Meod AaAeu is translated ‘cum 
omni homine secundum voluntatem Dei loquere’ by both; and for 
metwv there is a positive ‘multus’ instead of a comparative in both. In 
Polyc. 2 tovs oporépovs is translated ‘malos’ in both. In Polyc. 3 
the coincidences of S, with A are the same as those in S,. In Podye. 6 
mapedpor is translated ‘ fili1 domus’ (= ‘domestici’) in S, and ‘ domestici’ 
in A; © otpateveobe is rendered ‘et servite ei’ in both; to Barricpa 
Vpov pevérw ws Orda, 9 TioTIs ws Tepikedpadaia, becomes ‘fides vestra 
(or in vobis) maneat ut armatura (arma) et spes ut galea’ in both; and 


‘ / e “~ , om «< a 7 ‘ ” © cal Me , . 
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rendered ‘thesauri sint vestri bona opera vestra ut accipiatis dona 
a Deo’ in A, and ‘et sint vestra opera bona ut accipiatis dona a Deo’ 
in S, (where a comparison with & shows that ‘thesauri-vestri’ has 
fallen out of the text of S,). In Zphes. 14 éav redetws cis Iyootv Xpuotov 
éxyte THv Tictw Kal tHVv ayaryv is rendered ‘si perfecte habeatis in 
vobis Jesum Christum ; fides et amor etc.’ in A, and ‘si perfecte sit 
vobis (= habeatis) Jesum Christum; fides et amor etc.’ in S,. In 
Ephes. 16 oixopOopo is translated ‘qui amant facultates (res)’ in A, and 
this strange rendering is explained by the fact that the rendering in S, 


is ‘qui amant domos’, where however pice aod ‘amant’ is a clerical 


error of some Syriac scribe for pines ‘corrumpunt’. In Jd/agn. 6 
oponGevay @eod is translated ‘similitudinem et unionem (unanimitatem) 
Dei’ in A, and ‘similitudinem unanimitatis Dei’ in S,, where A probably 
preserves the original form of the Syriac text, and we should read 
a for x, there being a double rendering of oponbaar. 

The conclusion from the facts adduced is irresistible. We have 
plainly in these fragments portions of the lost Syriac version from 
which the Armenian text was translated. 


But the evidence, if it still needed strengthening, is strengthened by 
another important consideration. For 

(iii) It is strange that Cureton should not have been struck by the 
close resemblance between the Syriac fragments (S,5,S,), and the 
Syriac version of the three epistles in the Short recension (&), in those 
passages which are common to both; and this evidence has been 
materially strengthened by the recently discovered group of frag- 
ments, S,. The coincidences indeed are so striking when the passages 
from the two are written out side by side, as is done for instance by 
Denzinger (Aechthett des bisher. Textes der Ignat. Briefe App. X. p. 1; 
see p. 96), that no escape from the inference is possible. I shall not 
occupy space here by going over the ground again, but content myself 
with referring to Denzinger’s tables, or to the various readings in the 
present edition, warning the reader however that, inasmuch as my 
apparatus criticus does not aim at reproducing the peculiarities of the 
Syriac, except so far as they point to a difference in the Greek text 
used, the various readings there given represent very inadequately the 
extent of the resemblance. But in fact any one may satisfy himself 
of the truth of this statement by comparing the two in Cureton’s own 
volume. As a rule, they differ only where the recensions differ. Where 
these coincide, the Syriac versions also coincide, presenting the same 
paraphrastic renderings, the same errors and caprices of translation, 
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the same accidental order, and sometimes even the same corruptions 
of the Syriac text itself. 

It cannot be doubted therefore that the one was derived from the 
other. Either & is an abridgment of S, in which case all the evidence 
for the genuineness of the Short recension disappears ; ov S is enlarged 
from % by translating the additional passages of the Middle form 
from the Greek, in which case we get a result favourable as far as it 
goes to the genuineness of the Short recension as against the Middle. 
Cureton failed to see the resemblance, and therefore did not enter 
into this question, though it was one of paramount importance to him, 
inasmuch as his theory of the genuineness of the Short recension stands 
or falls as it is answered. On the other hand critics like Denzinger, 
Merx, and others, who have taken some pains to establish the connexion 
of the two Syriac versions and succeeded in doing so, assume that 
the shorter must have been abridged from the other, and that therefore 
the Middle recension (whether the genuine work of Ignatius, as 
maintained by Denzinger, or a forgery, as Merx believes) represents 
the original form of the Ignatian Epistles. ‘This is the more obvious 
explanation. But still the possible alternative remains, that a Syrian, 
having in his possession the Short recension in a Syriac version and 
coming across a Greek copy of the Middle recension, might have 
supplied the additional matter by translation from the Greek and thus 
have produced a complete Syriac version of the Middle recension 
grafted on the other. The case therefore must not be hastily prejudged. 

To this question I shall revert hereafter. At present we are only 
concerned with the connexion between the Syriac and Armenian 
versions of the Middle form (S and A); and the Syriac version of 
the Short form (%) was mentioned merely as a link in the chain of 
evidence. For 3, which has been shown to be closely connected with 
S,S,5,5,, is also very nearly allied to A. Here again the resemblance 
may be traced, though (for the reason already stated) only partially, 
in the apparatus criticus to the present edition; and may be more 
fully seen by comparing the two, passage by passage, as they appear in 
Petermann, or as placed in parallel columns by Merx (JA/életemata 
Lgnatiana, Halae Saxonum, 1861). ‘The connexion is not less patent in 
this case, than in the former, after due allowance has been made for the 
errors, caprices, and vicissitudes of the Armenian version. And the fact 
is important. For while S,S,S,S, consist only of short detached 
passages, & covers a considerable extent of ground, so that we get 
independent evidence of the existence, in large portions of these 
epistles beyond the limits of $,S$,5,S,, of a complete Syriac version 
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which was closely connected with 3% (just as S,S,S,S, are connected 
with it), and from which the Armenian was translated. 
we have independent proof that S,S,5,5, were not mere isolated 
passages translated from Greek into Syriac for the occasion, but part 
of a complete Syriac version of the Middle recension, whose existence 
we desire to establish’. 

The results of the foregoing investigations, as regards their bearing 
on textual criticism, are evident. They are stated at a later point in 


these volumes, IJ. p. 3 sq. 


Syriac Martyrpom [S,,], a version of the Antiochene Acts, incor- 
porating the Epistle to the Romans. It is contained in four known 
mss, of which the first and third are imperfect. 

(1) Brit. Mus. Add. 7200, a volume containing various Acts of 
Martyrdom. It contains these Acts of Ignatius (fol. 98) from the 
beginning to wadw écona dwvy, Rom. 2. The end is unfortunately 
wanting. ‘This ms, before it came into the possession of the British 
Museum, belonged to Claudius J. Rich, English Resident at Bagdad. 
It is described in the Catal. Cod. MSS Orient. qui in Mus. Brit. 
asservantur 1. Pp. 92 Sq, where it is assigned to the 13th century; but 
Cureton (C. Z p. 362) considers it ‘to be rather more ancient’. From 
this ms Cureton first printed these Acts (C. Z p. 222 sq), with a trans- 


In other words, 


1 The reader is now in a position to 
estimate the value of Bunsen’s protest 
against ‘Professor Petermann’s assump- 


tion that the Syriac text is an extract” 


from an old Syriac version, of which the 
Armenian text is a translation’ (//ippoly- 
tus Ul. p. 432). ‘For this assumption,’ 
he boldly adds, ‘there is no ground 
whatsoever. The Armenian translation 
represents throughout the text of the 
Greek Letters, including those which are 
acknowledged to be false; and its various 
readings show the thorough corruption 
of our Greek text. There is not the 
shadow of a reason to assume that the 
Armenian translation was made from a 
Syriac text, and not, “ke all other Ar- 
menian translations of Greek fathers, 
from the Greek. But had it been so made, 
the argument for or against the seven 
(or rather twelve) Letters would remain 
exactly where Professor Petermann found 


it. His argument, resting on a gratui- 
tous assumption, is so absolutely null, 
that it is scarcely possible to formulize 
it seriously, etc.’ It is difficult to see 
how an honest man, as Bunsen unques- 
tionably was, could have used this lan- 
guage, if he had read Petermann’s pre- 
face and notes with any degree of care. 
The statement which I have italicised is 
directly contradicted by facts. So else- 
where he writes in the same strain; 
fTippolytus 1. p. 357 sq (note). 

Bunsen however has this excuse, that 
he wrote before the full effects of Peter- 
mann’s investigations had made them- 
selves felt. The case is different with a 
writer who a quarter of a century later 
shields himself under Bunsen’s authority, 
and quotes his words apparently with 
approval; Szfernatural Religion 1. p. 
xlvi sq (6th ed. 1875). 
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lation (C. Z p. 252), but incomplete at the end owing to the condition 
of the ms. It has been collated afresh by Prof. Wright for the present 
edition. 

(2) org. 18. From this ms Moesinger (Supplementum Corporis 
Lgnatiant p. 3 sq, Oeniponti 1872) first published the Syriac version of 
the Acts complete. He describes the ms thus (p. 4); 

‘Codex, in quo haec acta continentur, a Georgio Ebedjesu 
Khayyath, archiepiscopo Amadiensi, descriptus est in libro cui in- 
scriptio, Syrz Ordentales seu Chaldaei Nestoriani et Romanorum pontificum 
Primatus. In hoc libro doctissimus auctor, p. 118, 122, et 129, 
certiores nos reddit haec acta S. Ignatii extare in antiquo manuscripto 
Nestoriano, nunc ad coenobium Hormisdae pertinente, ex quo, se ipso 
operam qualemcunque praebente, jussu et sumptibus S. Congregationis 
de Propaganda Fide inter alia opera haec quoque acta descripta sunt. 
Hoc exemplar Romam delatum et Bibliothecae Borgianae sub numero 
Xvill insertum est, ex quo acta, quae nunc publici iuris facio, describendi 
copia mihi facta est’. 

It is clear that the transcript was either carelessly made in the first 
instance or carelessly copied by Moesinger. Indeed the unscholarly 
way in which Moesinger has executed his task detracts considerably 
from our obligations to him as the first editor of these Acts in their 
completeness. In his translation of the Syriac (p. 7 sq) he is convicted 
by his own text of omitting words and sentences from time to time, as 
well as of other inaccuracies. 

(3) Vat. Syr. 160 (formerly 1), an ancient Ms in parchment, in the 
Vatican Library at Rome. ‘This volume which contains these Acts of 
Ignatius is described by J. S. Assemani £26/. Orient. 1. p. 606, and 
(somewhat confusedly) also by S. E. Assemani Act. Mart. Orient. et 
Occid. 11. p. 5, who published the greater part of this Syriac collection 
of Acts, but omitted those of S. Ignatius; see also their Bzb/. Afost. 
Vat. Cod. MSS Catal. u1. p. 319 sq. Cureton attempted to obtain 
a transcript of the Acts of Ignatius in this volume, but did not succeed 
(C. Z. p. 362). In the beginning of the year 1870 I myself paid a visit 
to the Vatican Library, hoping to copy them, but was told that the 
volume could not be found. Afterwards however, seeing a reference to 
it as still accessible in De Rossi /uscr. Christ. Urb. Rom. 1. p. 5 sq 
(1857 — 1861), I instituted further enquiries, and through the inter- 
vention of Dr W. Wright was enabled to procure a transcript made 
for me by Dr Bollig, the Sub-lbrarian of the Vatican, to whom I am 
much indebted for this act of kindness. ‘lhe readings of this Ms there- 
fore are given in the present edition for the first time. ‘The end is 
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wanting, but the Ms contains the whole of the Epistle to the Romans, 
and breaks off at P@aca: in c. 5 of the Acts. 

(4) Berol. Sachau 222. This is a transcript made for Dr Sachau 
in A.D. 1881 from an older ms at Alkosh, and forms part of the Syriac 
collection which he procured for the Berlin library. It is a volume 
of Acta Martyrum, beginning with Thomas the Apostle and ending 
with Thekla) See Sachau’s Kurzes Verseichniss der Sachau’schen 
Sammlung Syrischer Handschriften (Berlin 1885), and compare his 
Reise in Syrien u. Mesopotamien pp. 364, 366 (Leipzig 1883). The 
Acts of Ignatius begin on fol. 122. This ms was kindly collated for 
me by Dr Sachau himself, and its various readings are recorded in 
the present edition by Dr Wright. 

This Syriac version of the Antiochene Acts has been edited anew by 
Dr Wright for the present work (111. p. 103 sq). The various readings 
of the four Mss, designated A, B, C, D, respectively, are there given. 

The Epistle to the Romans incorporated in these Acts was translated, 
together with the Acts themselves, directly from the Greek, and is 
therefore quite independent of the general Syriac version of the Ignatian 
Epistles [S]. It 1s very loose and paraphrastic. Only those variations 
are given in my apparatus criticus, which have some value in deter- 
mining the Greek text or are otherwise of interest. 


(v) Copro-THeExzaic [C]. 


A fragment of a version in the Sahidic or Thebaic dialect of the 
Coptic language was printed for the first time for my first edition, having 
been transcribed by me several years before. Before the actual ap- 
pearance of my work however, it was published independently by 
Ciasca in Pitra’s Anal. Sacr. Spicil. Solesm. Par. 1. p. 255 sq (1883). 

Borg. 248. This Ms is inadequately described in Zoega’s Catalogus 
Codicum Copticorum Manuscriptorum qui in Museo Borgtano Velitris 
adservantur (Romae, 1810) p. 604, as follows: ‘Primo loco occurrit 
postrema pars epistolae primae S. Ignatii Martyris quae Philippis scripta 
ad Heronem. Deinde pag. 6 prostat titulus B.gomciwc ReemicTOAK 
UTE MMETOTASA ITMATION MMAPTTPOC METOTMOTTE EPOY KE GEOcPopoc 
ETE NeTopes MiMoOTTE Eagycoarc Wa NpaMcaypiH. 1. Pariter alia 
epistola sancti Ignatii martyris quem vocant Theophorum, i.e. qui 
Deum fert; quam scripsit ad Smyrnaeos.’ The heading of the Epistle to 
the Smyrnzeans is not quite accurate, as will appear by comparing it with 
the transcript printed in this edition: and moreover Zoega does not say 
whether the Ms contains the title only or part of the epistle; and, if 
the latter, to which recension it belongs. ‘This ms, together with the 
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patristic Mss belonging to this Borgian collection, has been transferred 
to the Library of the AZuseo NMaztonale at Naples, where I transcribed it. 
The portions of the Ignatian Epistles contained in it are (1) Hero § 7 
IloAvkaprw mapefgunv vuds to the end, followed by (2) Smyrneans 
from the beginning as far as § 6 rewdvros 7 Supdvros'. They are written 
on two loose leaves, or four continuous pages marked ¢, ¢, GY H 
The Ms is a 4to with double columns, clearly written. The initial letters 
are occasionally very rudely illuminated and the ’s are generally 
coloured. The marks over the ™ are capriciously inserted or omitted. 
Of the date I cannot venture to express an opinion, where Zoega is 
silent. The four pages missing at the beginning, a, 4, «, a, must 
have contained the earlier part of the Epistle to Hero, and can hardly 
have contained anything else. The Epistle to the Smyrnzans is dis- 
tinctly numbered the second. ‘Thus the epistles in this Thebaic Ms 
were arranged in an order different from any which is found in the mss 
of other versions and recensions. The ms affords no clue for deter- 
mining how many of the Ignatian Epistles this version included. 

For the present edition I have compared my own text with Ciasca’s 
and corrected some errors. In other cases, where we differed, I have 
felt justified in adhering to my own reading as against his. For the 
last word which is mutilated in the ms, I read egyoh{e], where he has 
eqop[2], My deciphering of the Ms in this case agrees with the Greek 
dufdvros, and I have had no opportunity, since my transcript was 
made, of comparing it with the original. 


3: 
LONG FORM. 


Besides the original GREEK of this recension, a LATIN VERSION 
exists, omitting however the letter of Mary to Ignatius. This Latin 
version was first printed together with the works of Dionysius the 
Areopagite by J. Faber Stapulensis, Zgnaté¢ Undecim Epistole (Paris 1498). 
The letter of Mary of Cassobola to Ignatius did not appear in this 
edition. The twelve letters complete were published by Symphorianus 
Champerius (Colon. 1536). The editio princeps of the Greek is that of 


1 Moesinger (Suppl. Corp. Zgn. p. 30) error is not explained by anything in the 
speaks of the Epistle tothe ‘Antiochenes’ passage of Cureton (C. /. p. 362 sq) to 
as existing in this Coptic version. His which he refers. 
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Valentinus Paceus (Dillingae 1557), but it dces not contain the Epistle 
of Mary to Ignatius, which was first published in full by Voss (1646). 


(i) GREEK. 


1. Monac. Graec. 394 [g,|, now in the Royal Library at Munich ; 
see Catal. Cod. MSS Bibl. Reg. Bavar. wv. p. 221 (1810). This ms 
was formerly at Augsburg (hence the name Augustanus, by which 
it is commonly known), and is described in the Catal. Cod. in Bibl. 
Reipubl. August. Vindel. p. 22 (1595). The editio princeps of Valen- 
tinus Paceus was taken from it. It is a 4to ms on vellum in single 
columns, written in a fine legible cursive hand, apparently the same 
throughout. The headings to the epistles are in capitals. Iotas 
adscript are sometimes given, but most commonly omitted. It probably 
belongs to the eleventh century. The volume, after the table of contents 
(fol. 1 a—2 b), contains (1) fol. 3 a—199 a the mpoxaryxnows and the 
eighteen karnxyyoes tov dwtiLopévwv Of Cyril of Jerusalem, the author’s 
name however not being given; (2) fol. 199 a—212 b, the five pvora- 
yoyical Katnxnoes commonly assigned likewise to Cyril of Jeru- 
salem, but here stated to be “Iwavvov ériurxdrov ‘Iepocodipwv (see 
Touttée’s Dzssert. ii. c. 3, prefixed to his edition of Cyril); (3) fol. 
213 a—261 a, the Ignatian Epistles, ending the volume. Fol. 212 b 
ends with the words @dAipeas ért tov vdtov ypav, Cyril. Catech. Mystag. v. 
17 (p. 330); fol. 213 a begins in the middle of a word -vacxadov dé 7a 
oyopar ood «.7.A. Mar. Ign. 2. Fol. 212 is a single leaf, the rest of the 
quire, which contained the end of the last Catechesis and the beginning 
of the Epistle of Mary to Ignatius, having disappeared. The fragment of 
the Epistle of Mary is not given in the editio princeps, but was printed by 
Ussher (Polyc. et Ignat. Ep. p. 129 sq; see his Append. Lgnat. p. 80), 
from the Catal. Bibl. August. Vindel. \. c., where it is published. In the 
much later Catal. Bibl. Reg. Bavar. \.c. it is ignored. 

This Ms gives the Ignatian Epistles in the same order in which they 
occur commonly in the Greek mss of this recension; (1) Mary to 
Ignatius ; (2) Ignatius to Mary; (3) Trallians; (4) Magnesians; (5) Tar- 
slans (pos tots év Tapod); (6) Philippians (pos @uurryoiovs epi 
Barricparos) ; (7) Philadelphians ; (8) Smyrnzeans ; (9) Polycarp (zpos 
TloAvKaprov éricxotov Spipvys); (10) Antiochenes; (11) Hero (zpos 
"Hpwva diaxovov “Avtuoxelas) ; (12) Ephesians; (13) Romans. The epistles 
are generally numbered in the margin (though sometimes the number 
is omitted); but the first number a begins with Ignatius to Mary, the 
preceding letter of Mary to Ignatius not being reckoned in. Two 
lessons are indicated ; (i) 77 y Kupraxy tdv ayiwy vyorewy, of which the 
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beginning (apxy) is noted at “phes. 2 mpérov otv duds éorw on fol. 
252 a, and the end (réAos) at Epes. 9 padwora muotdv on fol. 254 a; 
(ii) €v TH pryypy Tod ayiov iyvariov, of which the beginning (apyy) is at 
Rom. 4 éyo ypadw on fol. 259 b, while the end is not marked, or at 
least I have no record of it (see below, 11. p. 431). 

This ms was very carelessly transcribed for the editio princeps. 
Thus in Zen. Mar. 1 Paceus prints xpirroo., Anpyv, wapayyva, 7b. 2 
ntwacpévov, KeAevdévta, dv éyvods (for avayvors), épyvyv, 7b. 4 avaxdxyTw 
(for aveyxA#jTw), ov yev (for odK ev), tpordoKdpevos wrbos (for rpoadoxwpevos 
pues), etc. in all which cases the words are correctly written in the Ms. 
Not unnaturally editors have been misled by these phenomena. Thus 
Zahn (Len. et Polyc. Ep. p. xx) writes ‘Paceum codicis scripturam satis 
fideliter expressisse...ipsa vitiorum, quibus illa scatet, ratio ostendit. 
Ne manifestissimos quidem errores emendavit’ etc. Thus the very errors 
of the editio princeps have lulled subsequent editors into a false 
security ; and the ms, though easily accessible, does not appear to have 
been collated since with the printed text. Through the intervention of 
the English Foreign Office the Munich authorities kindly allowed the 
Ms to be sent to England for me, and I collated it throughout. It has 
since been collated by Funk for his edition (1881); and I have thus 
had the advantage, in preparing my second edition, of verifying my 
collation by his. 

2. Vaticanus 859 [g,], collated by Dressel, who marks it [V], and 
thus describes it; ‘membraneus, foliorum quaternariorum maj. 288, 
saec, xi, graeca ac docta manu scriptus’...‘Codex est optimae notae, scri- 
bendi quidem ratio nostrorum Graecorum, idcirco ob itacismum vocales 
ac diphthongos haud raro permutans. Inscriptiones rubrae. Nierses 
ille Ghelazensis, qui eum olim possidebat, in calce epistolae Barnabae 
notulam sermone Armeniaco adscripsit. Qui cum anno 1173 obierit, 
facile apparet Angelum Maium, cum [consentiente ?] Jacobsono (Pazves 
Apost. ed. pr. p. v) codicem ‘saeculo forsitan xiii’ assignaret, in hoc 
quoque errasse.’ 

I have inspected the volume myself. It contains a collection of 
miscellaneous patristic tracts and sermons. The Ignatian Epistles are 
immediately preceded by the letters of the false Dionysius the 
Areopagite. Fol. 149 b begins titw iepapyn épwrjcavre Sv émurtodjs 
tis 6 THS Gopias olkos K.7.r., the gth letter of this pseudo-apostolic father. 
This continues for some pages. On fol. 151 b col. 2 below the middle 
is Kal THY pev Kat’ aitiay, tv de Ka Urapéw, THY OE Kata pébeéw, Kal dda 
GAws. WS 7] KaT avTa ovv mpadTHTOS, ev 7» KaTaAdverar x.T.A. The first 
part as far as ws 7 kar’ avta belongs to the pseudo-Dionysius (p. 800, 
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ed. Corder.) : the remaining words from ovv zpacryros onwards are from 
the Ignatian Epistle to the Trallians § 4. There is no indication of the 
transition from Dionysius to Ignatius in the original Ms, but a marginal 
note in Greek in a later hand-writing points out the dislocation, to 
which attention is also directed by a drawing of a hand and by a mark 
of separation in the text, this mark however being placed not after 
ws 4 Kat avra (its right place) but after adda addws, so that the words 
ws 7 Kat avra are wrongly assigned to Ignatius. This fact enables us 
to trace the parentage of other mss, which I shall describe afterwards. 
Thus the Ignatian Epistles are defective at the beginning, the Epistle to 
Mary of Cassobola and part of that to the Trallians being wanting’. 
The epistles then follow in the usual order as aiready described. After 
the Ignatian Epistles follows the Epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians 
which is blended with the Epistle of Barnabas, just as we have seen 
that the Dionysian letter was blended with the Ignatian, the junction 
taking place in the same way in the middle of a sentence. The Epistle 
of Barnabas ends on fol. 211 b, and after its close is the Armenian note 
already mentioned. The rest of fol. 211 b is left blank, and on fol. 212 a 
begins the Protevangelium Facobi. 

The Ms was collated by Dressel, from whom I have taken the various 
readings in the Ignatian Epistles. Funk (11 p. xxvii) corrects a few 
errors in Dressel’s collation, but confirms its general accuracy. 

3.  Ottobonianus 348, also in the Vatican Library. This ms was 
collated by Dressel, who describes it ‘ Chartaceus, foliorum quaterna- 
rlorum min. ineuntis saeculi xiv’, and pronounces ‘ex uno fonte cum 
Vaticano fluxisse videtur’, Having inspected it myself, I believe it to 
be a lineal rather than a collateral descendant of Vazic. 859, and per- 
haps a direct copy. The date ‘saeculi xiv’ is much too early, and xiv 
may be a printer’s error, as Funk suggests, for xvi. It contains the 
eleven Ignatian Epistles in the same order, followed by the Epistles of 
Polycarp and Barnabas welded together in a like manner, the Epistle to 
the Trallians being mutilated at the beginning and commencing at the 
same place as in the older ms. This is far from convincing in itself; but 
there are other indications. The ungrammatical ws 7 Kat’ avra ody mpao- 
mytos Of Vatic. 859 becomes os 7 Kat ad’ra ovv mpadrys in Oftob. 348. 
The natural inference from this fact is that it was copied after the 
marginal note to the older ms had been written, and the transcriber, 
having been thereby misled as to the point at which the Ignatian 


1 Dressel (p. 230) quotes the authority (jv for dv). This error is inexplicable. 
of this and the two Mss which I shall They do not any of them commence till 
next describe, for a reading in 7yal/. 3 the end of § 4. 
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Epistle begins, takes offence at the grammar and alters accordingly. 
I have not noticed any reading in Dressel’s collation of the Ignatian 
Epistles inconsistent with the supposition that it was copied from 
Vatic. 859: and, having myself examined the vv. Il. of both Mss in 
the Epistle of Polycarp, I am confirmed in this view by the minute 
differences, which are at once explained by the phenomena of the 
older ms. Still it is barely possible that O/fob. 348 was copied not 
from Vatic. 859 itself, but from some Ms closely allied to it. The 
headings to the epistles are simpler than in the older Ms, being of the 
type Tov avtod mpos payvnoious érurtody tpitn. Dressel says of Oftod. 
348 ‘Adsunt in margine scholia, adnotationes, correctiones ac con- 
jecturae haud contemnendae’. He has not remarked that these mar- 
ginal notes are chiefly in the Epistle to the Romans, where they are 
merely various readings derived from the text of the Metaphrast. 
Elsewhere its corrections of the text of Vatic. 859 are for the most part 
very obvious. These marginal notes are in a different hand from the 
Ms itself. 

The title page (fol. 1 a) has rod ayiov tepouaptupos iyvariou Tod 
Oeopopov éxictoAal in rubric: then zpos tpadAnoiovs érictoAn Sevrépa, 
with a side note Aeirer y apyn THs Tpos tpadAnoiovs émuctodAys PB, THs 
d€ mpwrys To wav, but the last line tis b€ rpurns ro wav seems to be 
by a different hand. The text begins about two-thirds down fol. 1 b. 

4. Laurent. Plut. vii. Cod. 21, in the Laurentian library at Florence, 
described in Bandini Cata/. MSS Graec. Bibl. Laurent.1. p. 269. Some 
vy. ll. are given from it by Ussher, who designates it A/or., and a fuller 
but still partial collation appears in Dressel [F]. The volume contains 
(x) The Epistles of Ignatius and Polycarp (with the Epistle of Barnabas 
attached to the latter); (2) Hippolytus de Consummatione Mundi, de 
Antichristo, and de Secundo Adventu. The Ms is ascribed to the 15th 
century, but seems to belong rather to the 16th. 

The Epistles of Ignatius, Polycarp, and Barnabas in this Ms appear 
to have been derived (so far as I have observed) immediately from 
Ottob. 348. The title page presents exactly the same appearance, ex- 
cept that the words trys dé zpurns to wav are omitted ; the fragment of 
the Trallians begins with the same words ws 7 kat atta ovv mpaorns 
and in the same part of the corresponding (second) page; and the 
readings agree, excepting such alterations of spelling or otherwise as 
might easily occur to a moderately intelligent transcriber. Moreover 
in one instance at least the scribe has clumsily incorporated a marginal 
note of O/tob. 348. The Epistle to Polycarp at the close has the 
words apnv. 7 xdpis; but Laur. vii, 21 reads dpnv 7 xapis tows Tod Oeod 

IGN. I, 8 
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cin pe? vpov (see Bandini p. 270), the words tows tod fod ein peF vudv 
being unintelligently copied from a conjecture (iows) in the margin of 
Ottob. 348, which was intended to supply the supposed omission. 

5. Paris. Gracc. 937, formerly Colbert. 4443, described in the Cazad. 
MSS Bibl. Reg. ut. p. 183, where it is assigned to the 16th century. 
This ms has every appearance of being a facsimile of the last-men- 
tioned. The title page, commencement, headings, etc, and general 
appearance are exactly the same. Moreover the Epistles of Ignatius, 
Polycarp, and Barnabas, are followed by the same three treatises of 
Hippolytus. In the Paris ms however after these treatises other works 
are added (see the Cafa/. 1. c.), which are wanting in the Laurentian. 
The Epistle of Ignatius to Polycarp ends in this Ms in the same way as 
in the preceding, y yapis ttws Tov Oeot cin pel” vudv. In the only 
portion for which I have examined both mss carefully—the Epistle of 
Polycarp—the phenomena suggest that Paris. Graec. 937 was copied 
directly from Laurent. vii. 21, or (if not so) was a second transcript 
made from the same Ms about the same time; e.g. in § 4 the marginal 
reading of the Laurentian popos oxoreirat is introduced into the text of 
the Parisian. But possibly a closer examination of other parts might 
show that the relation is not quite so simple. 

6. Paris. Suppl. Graec. 341, a small 4to written on paper ; a volume 
of miscellaneous contents, containing various works, some in manu- 
script (apparently in different hands), some printed. At the end of the 
first part, which is chiefly occupied with the treatise of Gregory Nyssen 
mept KatacKeuys avOpuwrov, the transcriber has written on a blank leaf 
(fol. g1 b) ‘ Patavii exscriptum anno ab incarnatione servatoris nostri 
Jesu Christi M.D. xxx’. After the second part, which contains the 
Christus Patiens, is written ‘Venetiis anno salutis M.D. xxxv sexto- 
decimo Cal. Octobris’. The two printed works which are bound up in 
the volume bear the dates 1558 and 1553 respectively. The Ignatian 
Epistles stand at the end of the manuscript portion, and immediately 
before the printed works. It may be inferred therefore that they were 
written somewhere about the middle of the 16th century. 

Cotelier in his preface states that for the Ignatian Epistles he 
made use of ‘codice Claudii Jolii praecentoris ecclesiae Parisiensis’. 
He gives the various readings of this manuscript in his margin, 
designating it simply ‘ms’, without mentioning the name’. This 

1 Zahn, by no fault of his own, has _ gives the v. l. of our MS as Ty Tay Tov- 
been misled by the manner in which  6afwy, whereas it should be ray ’Iovéalwy 


Cotelier gives the variations. Thus p. (om.77), and in A/agn. 12 Inood Xpucrod 
194 for Magn. 11 rHv “Tovéaitwy Zahn — he gives viod, whereas it should be viod 
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Claude Joly, who has a certain position in the literary history of 
France, was made precentor of Notre Dame a.D. 1671 (the year 
before Cotelier’s edition appeared) and died a.p. 1700. He hada good 
library, which he left to the Chapter of Notre Dame. ‘The ms used by 
Cotelier was evidently this Paris. Suppl. Graec. 341, for on a fly leaf 
it has the entry ‘A la Bibliotheque de ’Eglise de Paris B.2’, and it 
appears as no. 214 in the manuscript catalogue of the books which 
came to the National Library from Notre Dame. The variations more- 
over agree with those of Cotelier’s ms, so far as I have tested them, 
though they are frequently quite unique. 

This ms evidently belongs to the same class as the four preceding ; 
for it begins at the same point in the Epistle to the Trallians. The 
general title is tod aylov iepoyaptupos iyvatiov tot Peopopov émurtodai, 
followed by the special title zpos tpadAyaious érvotoAy Sevtépa. As in the 
Mss previously described, the epistle itself begins in the lower part of the 
second page, ws 7 Kat avta ovv mpadrys, the upper part being left blank, 

This fact indicates its general relationship, but its lineage may be 
more closely determined. A comparison with Ov#fod. 348 seems to 
show that it was derived mediately or immediately from this last- 
mentioned ms. ‘Thus Of¢tod, 348 gives in the margin a large number of 
various readings derived from the Metaphrast. In Paris. Suppl. Graec. 
341 these readings are incorporated into the text, with occasional 
exceptions where they are given as marginal alternatives. It is un- 
necessary to give examples, for any one may satisfy himself on this 
point by comparing Cotelier’s various readings taken from his Ms with 
the marginal alternatives of O7¢ob. 348 as given by Dressel. The coin- 
cidences however are even more numerous than appear from Cotelier’s 
collation. ‘Thus in fom. inscr. the correction of yvwpévors, rerAnpwpe- 
vols, into nvwpéevynv, metAnpwyevnv (the words however being written 
with o for w in the Paris Ms), is common to both; and so in other cases 
which he has omitted to record. ‘The incorporation of these marginal 
readings of O/fob. 348 is not always very intelligently made. Thus in 
Rom. 9 TH 086 TH Kata odpxa Kara wodw «.7.r., the words rH Kara 
odpxa are omitted in the interpolator’s text, but inserted in the margin 
of Ottob. 348 from the Metaphrast ; whereas the transcriber of our Ms 
has simply substituted xara odpxa for xara woXw in the text. I have 
only examined this Paris ms very partially; but, so far as I have ob- 
served, all the phenomena suggest that it was copied directly from 


Xpicrod. Sometimes Cotelier himself is collation is as full as we should expect 
incorrect; but his faults are chiefly of from any critic of his age. 
omission. On the whole however his 
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Ottob. 348. At all events it has no independent value and is useless 
for all critical purposes. 

In his note on Magn. 8 Cotelier writes ‘participium vroorycartt, 
quod sequitur in codice Thuaneo, quodque agnoscit barbarus interpres’. 
He is evidently alluding to a Greek ms; and as in his preface he only 
mentions using one Greek ms for these epistles and in his margin here 
gives vroornoavte as the reading of this Ms, it may be assumed that he 
is referring to it also in his note. But how comes he to describe it as 
belonging to Thuanus (de Thou), when in his preface he states that 
Claude Joly was the owner of it? Elsewhere, so far as I am aware, he 
never designates it Zhwaneus. The difficulty seems not to have oc- 
curred to subsequent editors. Whiston, who in his edition of these 
epistles (Primitive Christianity 1. p. 102 sq) gives the various readings 
of Cotelier’s ms throughout, marks it T and calls it ‘that of Thuanus’ 
(Advertisement p. ii). So too Cureton and Zahn designate it without 
misgiving. This ready acquiescence of later editors is probably due to 
the fact that they did not use Cotelier’s original work (a.p. 1672) but 
one or both of Leclerc’s editions of Cotelier (so certainly Zahn p. xxiii, 
note 1; and for Whiston see Advertisement p. iii), in which Cotelier’s 
preface, containing an account of the Ms, is omitted. I am disposed 
to think that ‘in codice Thuaneo’ is a slip of Cotelier. He elsewhere 
frequently gives the readings of a Latin ‘codex Thuaneus’ of these 
epistles, which I shall describe below, and may accidentally have 
substituted the wrong name in this place. It is difficult to see 
how the ms of Claude Joly can ever have belonged to the library of 
de Thou. In the catalogue of de Thou’s library, published by Quesnel 
(Paris 1679) a few years after Cotelier’s edition appeared, but before this 
library was dispersed, there is no mention of a Greek ms of the Ignatian 
Epistles, whereas the Latin Ms is duly entered. A ‘codex Thuaneus’ 
therefore could hardly have been in Joly’s possession at this time. 

It will have appeared from the description that the last four mss 
have no independent value, as there is every reason to believe that 
they are lineally descended from Vazic. 859. They may therefore be 
safely neglected. It would be worse than useless to encumber the 
apparatus criticus with their various readings. 

7. Nydpruccianus [g;|, the Ms from which Gesner printed his edition. 
The editor (preef. p. 4) says ‘Graecum exemplar manuscriptum nactus 
fsum] ex bibliotheca Cl. V. piae memoriae D. Gaspari a Nydprugck 
[i.e. von Nienburg, or Newenburg].’ I have investigated in all likely 
quarters, and cannot find that this ms is still in existence. As it does 
not appear to haye been seen by any one since Gesner, it may haye 
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been given as copy to the printer, in which case it would probably have 
been destroyed at the time’. 

Gesner appears to have published his edition without any know- 
ledge that he had been anticipated; for his language distinctly implies 
that he is giving the Greek of these epistles for the first time. His 
ignorance however is difficult to explain. His preface is dated 1559, 
while the title page of the Ignatian Epistles bears the date 1560. Yet 
not only had the editio princeps appeared three years before (1557), 
but in the following year (1558) Morel at Paris had followed it up 
by an edition founded on it. 

This text differs very widely from any other, and the eccentric 
readings must be attributed to arbitrary invention. They plainly have 
no traditional value. These variations are of different kinds. Some- 
times they consist in the capricious substitution of synonyms: eg. 
Magn. 9 veornra for xaworyta, Trall. 9 xowia for xopdia, Rom. 4 ém- 
oré\Xw for evréANopat, Lphies. 10 déyere for eiare. Sometimes a word of 
different import is substituted with the idea of improving the sense, 
the substituted word being not unfrequently suggested by similarity of 
sound; e.g. Magn. 10 pwynonta for puysnonrar, Rom. 2 SuedOeiv for 
dadrvojvar, Philad. 8 aifevtixcy for aOuxrov, mpoxpiverae for TpoKELTa, 
Smyrn. 3 ohpa for tyjya, Polyc. 4 amd 70d Kupiov for ad rod Kowod, 
ib. 7 avtov ayarnonrte for avto araprionte, Ephes. 16 éxxXyolav for dSidac- 
xadiav. On this principle the Latin words in Polyc. 6 are all changed ; 
duacadevby being substituted for decgprwp eipéOy, ra S& odeuixa 
for ra deroouta, ta abda for ta axxerta. So too ’ABvép is substituted 
for “ABeddadav in Magn. 3, where the historical reference is unintel- 
ligible ; and in the same context the unusual word éxkpeyas is changed 
into éxet kpeynfecs. Again; a very frequent motive of change is the 
desire to simplify the grammar, where the sentence is abrupt or ellip- 
tical: e.g. the insertion of 7 evx7) mpos in Polyc. 2, and of 8 éBadrere 
in Zphes. 8; or the omission of és cat in Magn. 4; or the substitution 
of Wéyw de for Péywv and of dv for tovrwv Philad. 4, and again of avrés 
0 IladAos for kafds Matdos in Zars. 7. Instances of all classes of varia- 
tions might be largely multiplied. 

It is difficult to say how far these readings are due to the scribe of 
the Ms or of its prototype, and how far to the editor of the printed 
text. The substitution of Greek words for Latin in Polyc. 6 would 
seem to show that the corrector was more familiar with Greek than with 


' The reasons why I am unable to ac- was derived from the Ms g, (see above, 
cept Funk’s view that Gesner’s edition  p. 102) are given below, II. p. 130 sq. 
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Latin, and thus to point to the scribe rather than to the editor. But 
whoever may have been their author, they are valueless for critical 
purposes. A primary test of correctness in the readings of the Long 
recension is conformity with the pre-existing text of the Middle form 
on which it was founded; and this test the characteristic readings of - 
the Nydprugck ms generally fail to satisfy, thus condemning themselves. 
As a rule also, they diverge from the old Latin version. Ina very few 
cases indeed they may seem to be confirmed by this version; e.g. in 
the curious substitution of av@evrixov for a@ixrov, and zpoxpiverau for 
mpoxeitat, Philad. 6, where the Latin has principatus, pracjudicatur. If 
these readings be not, as we are tempted to suspect, emendations of 
the editor who had the Latin version before him, they must be more 
ancient than this version; but even then they are condemned by refer- 
ence to the text of the Middle form, which has d@uxroy and zpoxerras 
like the other mss of the Long recension. 

The eccentric readings of this MS must therefore be set aside. But 
on the other hand it contains an ancient element of some value; and 
cannot be altogether neglected, though it requires to be used with dis- 
crimination. 

8. Constantinopolitanus |g,|. This is the important ms from which 
Bryennios first published the Epistles of S. Clement in their complete 
form (A.D. 1875), and is described accordingly in my S. Clement of 
Rome i. p. 121 sq (ed. 2). It bears the date a.p. 1056. The Ignatian 
Epistles begin on fol. 81 with the Epistle of Mary to Ignatius, and 
occur in the order which is usual in this recension. 

I am indebted to the great kindness of Bryennios, now Metropolitan 
of Nicomedia, for a collation of the Ignatian Epistles in this ms, 
procured for me through the mediation of our common friend 
Dr Hieronymus Myriantheus, Archimandrite of the Greek Church 
in London. The collation is made with the text of the Ignatian 
Epistles in Migne’s Patrologia Graeca. Where there was any chance 
of a variation escaping the eye of a careful collator, I have recorded the 
fact that the reading of this Ms is inferred ex sé/entio. Bryennios also 
furnished Funk with a collation for his work, and I have compared this 
with my own for the present edition. 

The Ms maintains the same character in the Ignatian letters which 
has been noticed in the Epistles of Clement. Here, as there, it exhibits 
manifest traces of a critical revision, which detracts from its authority. 
But after due allowance made for this editorial interference, it remains 
an important aid to the criticism of the text; and moreover it has a 
special value as being the only Greek ms which preserves the thirteen 
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Ignatian Epistles of the Long recension (including the Letter of Mary 
to Ignatius) entire. 

9. Vatic. Regius (Reginensis?) 30 [g;], a Vatican Ms collated by Dres- 
sel and called by him[R]. He thus describes it (p. lvii); ‘Membraneus, 
foliis octonariis, saeculi xi ineuntis. Insunt Opp. Déonysii Areopagitae 
cum glossis haud indoctis, necnon ad Joannem Afostolum spectantia 
(1—160). Postea fragmentum Epistolae /gnate ad Ephesios exhibetur 
in sex foliis cum dimidio’. After Dressel, it was collated by Funk. 
The fragment extends from the beginning of the epistle to § 18 zov 
Kavxyols tov Aeyo-. This epistle is numbered a, which points to an 
arrangement differing from the common order, where it would be ta. 

10. arber. 68, in the Barberini Library at Rome. At the 
beginning is written ‘S. Ignatii Martyris Epistolae Graecae ex Codice 
Vaticano a Leone Allatio erutae’, and below is the number 428. Dressel 
wrongly copies it ‘ex codice Vaticano 428 a Leone Allatio erutae’, and 
adds ‘Cod. Vaticanus frustra quaeritur, cum ille numero 428 insignitus 
Ignatium non contineat, neque ad Vaticanum 859 aut Ottobonianum 
348 ne ex longinquo quidem accedat’. The correct position of 428 
points not to the number of the Vatican ms from which it was copied, 
but to the number of the transcript itself in the collection to which it 
at one time or other belonged, as I ascertained by personal inspection. 
Montfaucon indeed (L762. Bib/. 1. pp. 116, 131, 142) mentions a Vatican 
ms of the Ignatian Epistles numbered 4248, but I was informed on the 
spot that there was no Greek Ms corresponding to this number. This 
transcript (Garber. 68) contains the twelve Epistles of Ignatius in the 
order usual in the Long recension. ‘The Epistle of Mary to Ignatius is 
not included. Dressel in his preface (p. 1x) promises to designate this 
Ms C, but in his notes it appears as B. 

But what is the value of this professed transcript? In the margin 
Allatius gives various readings from the famous Medicean ms (see above, 
p- 73 sq), and in reference to these Dressel describes him as ‘haud raro 
suas conjecturas pro libri scripti lectionibus tacite venditans’, How 
just this accusation is, any one may see for himself by comparing these 
marginal readings with any fair collation of the Medicean ms itself. 
But I can prove to demonstration that his text is even less trustworthy 
than his margin. On a closer inspection of the text of this transcript, I 
became more and more convinced that its characteristic readings were 
taken from some printed edition of the Ignatian Epistles; and at 
length I obtained direct proof of this. In Hero 4 this transcript reads 
ci py) El TOV TPUTWY TpwroTAacTwy, inserting the worse than superfluous 
ampwrwv. This reading is obviously false, and is not found in any other 
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Ms. But it occurs in some printed texts, and I have been able to trace 
its history. It appears first in Ussher, and for the moment I was per- 
plexed to explain its appearance. But turning to the Antwerp edition 
of Ignatius printed by Plantinus (a.D. 1572) I found the solution. ‘The 
last words of the last line on p. 53 in this edition are «i p27 émi, and 
below is written tév mpw- according to a common practice of giving 
the catch words to carry the eye forward, as the next page begins with 
Tov mpwro7Adorwv. Ussher must have had his text printed from a copy 
of this edition’; and the compositor has carelessly read on continuously 
ert TGV Tpw | TOV mpwTorAacTwv. Ussher indeed found out the mis- 
print, for in his table of errata rpwrwv is directed to be omitted; but 
Voss, not seeing this, prints ért rdv mpwtwv tpwrordacrwv after Ussher. 
A happy blunder; for it enables us to detect the imposture of 
Allatius. Allatius, professing to transcribe a Vatican ms, really tran- 
scribes the text of Ussher or Voss. Nor is this the only case in which 
he is clearly detected. Thus in Smyrn. 6 the transcript of Allatius 
reads ov ths lwys aiwviov, for dtu Cwys aiwviov. This position of the 
article is a solecism in Greek, and it is not found in any other ms. 
But the sense seemed to require a negative (which appears also in the 
Latin version), and accordingly the early editor Morel (a.p. 1558) 
substituted ov 77s for 67. He would have respected Greek usage more, 
and have diverged less from Ms authority, if he had read ov simply for 
ort. But his solecism was perpetuated in later editions, till it reached 
Ussher and Voss, and from one or other it was taken by Allatius. 
Again in Zars. 9 this transcript reads averioryrot with the printed 
editions, though the word does not occur elsewhere and could hardly 
be used in the sense required here. The other mss vary between 
averiortato. and avemictatyro., both these words being found elsewhere, 
and both perhaps possible in this context. Again in Phzlipp. 11, where 
the editio princeps had 7xefcas, Morel boldly substituted é&dcas and is 
followed by later editors ; accordingly é€woas is found in this transcript, 
though no ms has any reading at all resembling it. Again in A/agn. 13 
the correct reading is agiorAdKov kal mvevpatiKod otepavov Tod mpecfv- 
tepiov vpov, where by a fanciful metaphor the circle of presbyters seated 
round the bishop are regarded as a spiritual wreath ‘ fitly woven’ about 
him. In some mss however zpeoBurepiov has been corrupted into 
mpeoButepov, and orepavov is in consequence changed into a proper 
name ‘Stephen.’ In this connexion the epithet aétorAcxov is quite out 
of place, and Morel substituted agvovicov ‘sua authoritate’, as Ussher 


1 Cureton (Vind. Zen. p. 13) wrongly that Ussher printed his text from that 
infers from a remark of Hammond of Vedelius. 


meen 
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truly says, and in this he was followed by most later editors, though 
not by Ussher or Voss. So agsovicov appears in the transcript of 
Allatius. These are some of the more decisive instances in which 
Allatius copies a printed text; but many more might be adduced. 
Thus aivarwy for oreppatwv, Trall. 10, was Morel’s conjecture : dzeé- 
deagev for drpdeyfev, Magn. 3, appeared first in an edition of Plantinus, 
being suggested by dmyAeéev a misprint of the editio princeps; «iAy- 
gecav was first substituted for «iAkvoav, Philad. 5, in the edition of 
Plantinus, where the editio princeps has ¢iAnvoav; zerAnpodopypévy 
for wexAnpwpévyn, Smyrn. inscr., was an early editorial correction, founded 
on werAnpowevy, again a misprint of the editio princeps. All these 
are devoid of Ms authority, and yet all appear in this transcript. In 
several passages also this transcript follows the capricious alterations 
of g, where they are found in no other ms, and the strong presump- 
tion is that in these cases also the transcriber must have derived his 
readings from some printed text. Lastly, it occasionally introduces 
readings which are found only in the text of the Middle form, and 
which (there is good reason to believe) never had a place in the Long 
recension ; e.g. avacrace for airjoe in Polyc. 7. 

The case against this transcript might be considerably strengthened ; 
but I believe that sufficient has been said to show its worthlessness. 
It contains in fact a made up text. Allatius must have had before him 
more than one printed edition, for he could not (so far as I have ob- 
served) have got the readings tév zpétwv mpwromAaotwv Hero 4 and 
agvovixov Magn. 13 from the same edition. He professes however to 
have taken the epistles from a Vatican ms; and this may be so far 
true, that together with his printed texts he did employ such a 
MS. But, if so, can we identify it? After we have thus traced the most 
characteristic and striking readings of this transcript to printed editions, 
it no longer remains an obstacle to the identification of the ms in 
question with Vatic. 859 or with Oftod. 348, that its text ‘ne ex lon- 
ginquo quidem accedit’ to that presented by either. A more for- 
midable objection is the fact that, whereas the transcript contains 
the twelve epistles complete, these two mss want the whole of the first 
epistle and the beginning of the second. But with his other aids 
before him, Allatius could easily have supplied the omission. Until some 
other Vatican ms therefore is discovered which better satisfies the 
conditions, it may be presumed that the Ms referred to was one of those 
with which we are acquainted. At all events sufficient has been said to 
show that this transcript is quite useless for critical purposes. Nor has 
the investigation been superfluous; for, if we had been obliged to 
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accept its text as an authority, wholly new phenomena would have 
had to be considered, and the entire subject would have been thrown 
into confusion. 

11. Sod/. Auct, v. Infr. 2. 19 (see Coxe’s Catal. Cod. Manuser. 
Bibl. Bodl. 1. p. 627), a small vol. parchment, in a comparatively recent 
(17th century) hand. Its history is given by Bp. Fell on the fly leaf; 

‘Septembris 17° A. 1673 cum ex itinere Harburiam Comitatus 
Leicestriae pertransirem, codicis hujus copia mihi facta est ; eundemque 
dono dedit egregius vir et de re literaria optime meritus D™* Johannes 
Berry, scholae ibidem Grammaticalis ludimagister. Codicem ipsum 
Oundleiae in Agro Northamptoniensi apud Bibliopolam neglectum, et 
inter scruta delitescentem, pretio satis exiguo redemit. J. Fret.’ 

This ms must also be the same which is mentioned in Bernard’s 
Catal. Libr. MSS Angl. e Hibern. (Oxon. 1697) no. 7099 ‘Ignatii 
Antiocheni Epistolae Graece,’ as belonging to the library of the 
Rev. H. Jones ; for Jones was the successor of Bp. Fell in his living of 
Sunningwell and came into possession of several of his books. 

This ms contains the seven epistles mentioned by Eusebius, but in 
the interpolated text. It is thus quite unique. 

In the Vind. Zgn. p. 57 sq (ed. Churton) Pearson writes ; ‘ Habeo 
exemplar ms Graecum epistolarum Ignatianarum mihi a viro docto et 
antiquitatum curioso communicatum sine fictis et supposititiis (septem 
enim tantum sunt) sed cum assumentis quidem diu post Eusebium, 
imo et Gelasium, factis, epistolas hoc ordine repraesentans ; zpos TpaA- 
Aynoiovs A. pds Mayvyciouvs B. mpds PiradeAdets I. zpos Spuupvaiovs A. 
apos IloAvKaprov éricxorov Spipvys E. mpds “Edecious 5. pds “Pw- 
paiovs Z.’ 

This description entirely accords with the Bodleian ms. 

In other passages Pearson refers to a ms which he calls Lezcestvensis 
(Minor Theol. Works u. p. 443, Epist. Ign. p. 15), and Smith also 
mentions this MS on one occasion (£ ist. Zgz. p. 70). Elsewhere again 
Pearson designates a certain Ms as Anglicanus (V. L. p. 490, Lp. Lgn. 
pp. 33, 38, 44). Both designations would be appropriate to the 
Bodleian Ms. It was found by Bp. Fell in Leicestershire, and it is the 
only Greek ms of Ignatius known to exist in England. 

The identification moreover is further confirmed when we come to 
examine the readings. Pearson mentions four readings of Anglicanus, 
all of which are found in this ms: Zffes. 12 pvypovedar tpov (V. L. 
p- 490); Polyc. 7 ovvrovoy (Lp. Ign. p. 33); Magn. 10 vrépbeabe (Ep. 
Ten. p. 44); Ephes, 12 rapadobeis ye rév with a marginal reading zrepiodds 
éore tav (Zp, Len. p. 38). The last coincidence would be almost 
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decisive in itself, since this marginal reading is quite unique. Two 
readings are also given as from Levcestrensis, which agree with the 
Bodleian Ms, tév Kar’ avdpa Smyrn. 5 by Pearson (Z/. Zgx. p. 15) and 
émusxorov Polyc. 8 by Smith (Zf. Zen. p. 70), Hitherto therefore all the 
facts conspire to identify the Anglicanus and Leicestrensis with each 
other’, and with the Bodleian ms. But there is one statement which 
seems inconsistent with this identification and which Churton (V. 7. p. 58) 
urges as fatal to it. In his treatise de Annis Primorum Romae Episco- 
porum (Minor Theol. Works uu. p. 443) Pearson adduces ’Avaxd7jTw as 
the reading of Letcestrensis in the spurious epistle ad Mar. § 4, which 
epistle is not contained in our ms. This however was a posthumous 
work left unfinished by Pearson ; and there is probably some confusion 
with the parallel passages in Zra//. 7, where our Ms does write this name 
*Avakdyros*. There is therefore no sufficient ground for questioning 
the identification. 

But if so, it becomes important to ascertain the character and history 
of this Ms, since Pearson (V. Z p. 57 sq), when discussing the genesis 
of the Ignatian Epistles, grounds an argument on the fact that it con- 
tains only seven letters, though in the long form. 

From this ms Whiston (Primitive Christianity Revived) gives various 
readings, designating it B (as being already in the Bodleian Library). 
With this exception it has been overlooked by Ignatian editors, and no 
one seems to have examined it carefully before myself*. When I first 
turned over the leaves, I saw at once that it had been written after the 
Ignatian controversy had arisen, and that the transcriber had con- 
sequently picked out the seven epistles mentioned by Eusebius and 
isolated them from the rest, as alone genuine*. I supposed however that 
they might have been copied from some older ms. But a further 





1 Against the identification of Anglz- 
canus with Leicestrensis Churton (I. c.) 
writes ‘id quominus credam, obstat quod 
duos codices distinguit Smithius Nott. 
p- 70. This is a mistake. Smith there 
mentions Augustanus, but not Angle- 
canus, in connexion with Leitcestrensis. 
Lipsius (Syr. Zext. d. Zgn. p. 48) falls 
into the mistake of treating Lezcestrensis 
as distinct from Pearson’s Ms. 

2 Careful as he was, Pearson could 
sometimes make great mistakes even in 
his finished works. Thus in V. /. p. 517 
he writes Zertullianus for Hieronymus, 


while giving the reference and quoting 
the words of the passage. See also my 
notes on Philad. 11 ’Aya0brodt (11. p. 280), 
and on Smyrn. 13”"Adknv (UL. p. 325). 

3 It has since been examined by Funk 
(Patr. Apost. U1. p. xxix). 

4 This is done, for instance, by Ve- 
delius in his edition of 1623, some years 
before Ussher’s discovery of the genuine 
Ignatian text. Vedelius divides the 
epistles into two books ‘quorum prior 
continet epistolas genuinas, alter sup- 
posititias.’ 
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examination enables me to say confidently that it is taken from the 
2nd edition of Morel, Paris 1562. ‘The transcriber is very careless and 
ignorant. He omits and miswrites constantly. But I have collated 
nearly the whole volume, and have not found a single reading which 
cannot be traced to Morel, when proper allowance is made for errors of 
transcription. 

This relation betrays itself in many ways. Thus in Zffes. inscr. 
the scribe has imitated the contraction of yvwpevyv as it appears in 
Morel’s type, though generally he writes the letters separately. Thus 
again in Rom. g the first o of povos in Morel’s edition is faulty, so that 
the word looks like pivos; accordingly our scribe has written it pivos’. 
Nor are these the only instances where the peculiarities or imperfections 
of the type have misled him. Contracted words for instance are fre- 
quently read and written out wrongly by him. Moreover this ms exhibits 
a number of Morel’s readings, which were due to conjectural emen- 
dation, and which (being demonstrably wrong) could not have occurred 
in any MS independently. 


In the following readings for instance, for which there is no manuscript authority, 
Leicestrensis (L) agrees with Morel (M): Zral/. 3 dv doyifoun, ML WW roylifoua; 
2b. 7 aoparlfecbe oty rovs Torovrous, ML mpds rods Tovo’rous, 2b. ’AvéyxAnTos, ML 
’AvakdnrTos; 2b. 8 wéddovras, ML pédXovow (in M the accent is on the contracted A; 
in L it is placed on the ov); 2b. 10 orepudtwv, ML aivdrwy (in M the two last 
syllables are contracted, so that the position of the accent is not obvious; L writes 
aivatav): Magn. 1 kata Oedv, ML xara Oeod; 2b. 3 mvedud éorw, ML mredua 6 
éorw; ib. Gety, ML @eod (the editio princeps misprinted it 6e4, and hence M’s 
conj. Aeot); 2b. Kareppurod, ML karepelrov; 76. 5 Tay elpnuévwr, ML tov ypnuever ; 
ib. 8 dmeodvras, ML dmorodvras (the ed. princ. misprinted it dmecrodyras, and 
hence M’s conj.); 20. 9 kat apyias, ML ws dpylais; 2b. 13 dgécordéxov...cTrepavou 
Tou mpecBureplov duwv, ML aétovicov...2Tepdvov tov mpecBurépov vuwv which is 
based on a misconception (see p. 120 sq); 20. 14 qvwuevys, M jpwuevyns, L jpwpévys ; 
Philad. inscr. svykdioavtes, ML cuyxAjoavres (a misprint of the ed. princ.); 24. 3 
avrovs purelav, ML atras purelav; ib. 11  ayamrn Tav adehpav, ML év aydry Tov 
adeApwv (apparently a misprint of M in his 2nd ed., for it makes no sense; it is 
correct in his first); 2b. 4 rs Tav vouwy medéryns, ML ris Tov vomou pedrérys (the ed. 
princ. printed incorrectly r7s r&v vouov jedérys, which M amended accordingly); 
Smyrn. inscr. metdnpwuevy, ML werdnpodopnuevy (the ed. princ. misprinted it 
memAnpouevy, and M emended); 24. 6 dre fwys alwviov, ML od r7ys gwys alwvlov 
(where M’s emendation introduces a solecism; see above, p. 120); Polyc. 2 70 
émituxeiv, ML tov émirvxetv; 23. 8 émucxomn, ML émicxérov; Ephes. 5 avakekpa- 
pévous, ML avaxpewapévous (this conjecture of M was founded on the corrupt reading 


1 These two instances show that the and sévos is clearly printed. So again in 
scribe did not use the first edition of Philad. 5 the Ms has efAxvoay with the 
Morel (1558), but the second (1562). In second edition, whereas in his first edition 
the first edition qvwpévny is uncontracted, Morel read eiAjpecar. 


a 
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of the Aug. MS avaxexpeuauévouvs reproduced in the ed. princ.); 74. g cuvodoro- 
pouvras, ML ovvodoiropodyra (this is a mere misprint in M’s 2nd ed.; it is correct 
in the rst); Rom. 5 kav a’ra 6é éxovra x.7.d.» ML kal atta dé edy éxdvra x.7.d. 
(the ed. princ. has kal aira dé éxovra, after the Aug. Ms, and M supplied the missing 
édy or av in the wrong place). 


The origin of this Ms therefore can hardly be disputed. It may 
safely be set aside as worthless; and so Pearson’s argument, founded 
on the unique phenomenon which it exhibits, must fall to the ground. 

It will thus be seen that all the Greek mss except four g, (Aw 
gustanus), g, (Vatic. 859), g, (Nydpruccianus), g, (Constantinopolitanus), 
with the addition perhaps of a fifth g, (Vatic. Reg. 30) for the greater 
part of the Epistle to the Ephesians, may be discarded, as having no 
independent value. Of these four g, is the most important, and g, 
comes next; while g, and g, bear on their face the signs of literary 
revision, but are not without their value as subsidiary evidence in con- 
firmation of readings found in other authorities. 


(ii) Latin. 

The date of this version is uncertain. Ussher (Polye. et Zen. Ep. 
p- lxxxv) hazarded the opinion that it was made in the same century 
in which the Ignatian writer himself lived. This view was plainly 
untenable and is retracted by Ussher himself in his table of Zmen- 
danda. It must be remembered however that he placed the spurious 
Ignatian writings themselves at the close of the sixth century (i.e. pro- 
bably two centuries or more after their proper date), so that he 
was not so very wide of the mark with regard to the epoch of the 
translator as he might seem at first sight. No date indeed can be 
assigned to this version, except within somewhat wide limits. Of 
Latin writers Gregory the Great is the earliest who is alleged as 
quoting the Long recension of the Ignatian Epistles (Of. vil. p. 320, 
Venet. 1776). But the very expression, ‘Amen Gratia,’ which he cites 
is wanting in this Latin version; and even if he is here quoting the 
interpolated rather than the genuine letters, which is somewhat doubtful 
(see 111. p. 266 sq), he himself intimates that he derived his quotation 
not from the epistles themselves, but from his Greek correspondent 
Anastasius of Antioch, and we may even infer from his language that 
he had no direct acquaintance with them. It may be presumed there- 
fore that at the close of the sixth century, when Gregory wrote, this 
Latin version was not yet in existence. On the other hand it is 
certainly quoted by Ado of Vienne (+874) more than once in his Zier 
de Festiv. Apostolorum (on xiv Kal. Mart. from Ephes. 1 for Onesimus, 
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on Prid. Non. Mai from Antioch. 7 for Euodius). Between these dates 
therefore the translation must have been made. 

The epistles occur in this version in the following order ; (1) to 
Mary of Cassobola, (2) Trallians, (3) Magnesians, (4) Tarsians, (5) 
Philippians, (6) Philadelphians, (7) Smyrnzeans, (8) Polycarp, (g) Anti- 
ochenes, (10) Hero, (11) Ephesians, (12) Romans. To these is added 
the Laus Heronis or Prayer of Hero to Ignatius. Some mss interpose 
between the Epistle to the Romans and the Laus Heronis the 
Bollandist Acts of Ignatius (see 11. pp. 366 sq, 371). Others again 
prefix the correspondence of Ignatius with the Virgin and S. John 
(see 111. p. 69 sq). But neither has any necessary connexion with 
this version. On the other hand the Epistle of Mary of Cassobola 
to Ignatius is wanting in all the extant mss of this version, and 
probably never formed part of it. 


The following is a complete list of the mss which have come to 
my knowledge. Probably however others may lie hidden in public or 
private libraries of which no catalogues exist or are accessible. 

1. Leginensis 81 (called Regivs 81 by Dressel p. lvii), belonging 
to the collection of Christina Queen of Sweden, in the Vatican library. 
It is described by Dressel (1. c.) and more accurately by Reifferscheid 
Bibliotheca Patrum Latinorum TItalica p. 369. Dressel says ‘indole 
atque aetate notabilis, cum accedat ad saec. ix’; but Reifferscheid 
assigns the part containing the Ignatian Epistles etc. (fol. 1397) to 
the eleventh century, and Mau (see below) gives the xth or xith 
century. This part comprises (1) The twelve Ignatian Epistles, (2) The 
Laus Hyronis, (3) The Epistle of Polycarp, (4) The Life of Polycarp, 
‘Polycarpus johannis apostoli discipulus’ etc.; after which the scribe 
has written five hexameter verses. Dressel and Funk only give four 
(and these not quite correctly), omitting the third and most important 
‘Quem lector sancti fore cognoscat juliani.’ ‘The headings and endings 
of the Ignatian Epistles are very simple (e.g. Lxplicit secunda, Incipit 
tertia). A former owner was one Loys (Louis) Cartier. Dressel collated 
this ms, and calls it Reg. It has since been collated by A. Mau for 
Lagarde (Die Lateinischen Uebersetzungen des Ignatius p. iii, Gottingen 
1882). It is apparently the most ancient and best of the extant ss. 

Ussher (Jz Polyc. Epist. Ign. Syll. Ann. p. ii) says, ‘Cum intel- 
lexissem in bibliotheca Cl. V. Alexandri Petavii senatoris Parisiensis, 
Pauli filii, vetustissimum exemplar aliud conservari; quicquid et illud 
continebat, humanissimi Claudii Sarravii, senatoris itidem Parisiensis, 
beneficio sum consecutus.’ Accordingly he gives various readings from 
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this ms from time to time. Judging from these, we infer that it must 
have been very closely allied to Regi. 81. Thus they agree in such 
readings as Fphes. g ‘clarificabit’ for ‘glorificabit’, Aphes. 21 ‘que 
(or quae) misistis’ for ‘quem misistis’, Phzlad. 11 ‘Chatopo’ for 
‘Agathopo’, Mar. 4 ‘Anencietum’ for ‘ Anacletum’ or ‘Cletum’, Zars. 
6 ‘glorifica me pater’ (the addition of ‘pater’), PAzlipp. 2 ‘spiritus 
paracletus’ (the omission of ‘sanctus’ after ‘spiritus’). Like Regin. 81 
also it contained the prayer of Hero. As Petau’s mss generally passed 
into the library of the Queen of Sweden, to which also Regin. 81 
belongs, we are led to suspect that the two should be identified. 
Unless however either Dressel’s collation of Regéz. 81 or Ussher’s of 
Fetav. is inaccurate, this cannot be; for they do not always agree’. 

The next seven, if not eight, manuscripts are all Burgundian and 
seem to be closely allied. 

2. Trecensis 412, in the public library at Troyes, described briefly 
and not very happily* in the Catalogue Général des Manuscrits des 
Libliotheques Publiques des Départements u. p. 184. It belonged for- 
merly to the monastery of Clairvaux and was marked G. 4. The 
Ignatian Epistles are immediately preceded by S. Augustine’s Com- 
mentary on the Galatians, which ends ‘cum spiritu vestro fratres. 
amen.’ Then follow; (1) The twelve Ignatian Epistles, ‘ Zcipit 
scriptum ignatit episcopi martyris discipuli johannis evangeliste ad 
mariam’ (fol. 115 a); (2) The Bollandist Acts of S. Ignatius, ‘ Kalendas 
februari. Passio sancti ignatit martiris discipuli beati johannis apostoli 
et evangeliste: Cum trajanus romanorum suscepisset imperium etc.... 
sollempniter celebratur. Lxplicit. hucusque historiam passionis ejus 
conscriptor ipstus.’ ‘This is followed by testimonies concerning Ignatius: 
‘Quid vero de eo vel epistolis ejus eusebius historiographus vel iero- 
nimus presbyter etc....extra portam dafniticam in cimitherio de roma 
antiochiam delate. Passio sancti ignatit explicit’ (3) The Praise of 


1 The above account of these Mss was Mary of Cassobola. (2) He hazards the 





written some time before Zahn’s edition 
appeared. I find that Zahn (p. xxvi sq) 
very confidently identifies the two, and 
probably his view is correct. The identi- 
fication is accepted likewise by Funk and 
by Lagarde. 

2 The compiler of this catalogue is 
guilty of two great errors in a very few 
lines. (1) He says ‘La premiére épitre 
de S. Ignace est adressée 4 la Sainte 
Vierge.’ The first letter is addressed to 


criticism, ‘Robert de Lincoln passe pour 
le traducteur latin des lettres de S. 
Ignace, mais lécriture de ce manuscrit 
me parait antérieure 4 Robert, qui est 
mort en 1253.’ The Latin version of the 
Middle recension is ascribed with great 
probability to Robert of Lincoln (see 
above p. 76); but no one ever supposed 
him to be the translator of the Long. 
For a possible explanation of this error 
see the fact stated above, p. 78. 
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Hero. ‘Jncipit laus hironis etc....prius faciebas. Lxpliciunt epistole 
sancti martiris ignatit secundi antiochte episcopi sed et gesta passionis 
eius et laus hironts discipuli et successoris eius.’ (4) The Epistle of 
Polycarp. ‘LZ pistola policarpi martiris smirneorum episcopi adiscipult 
sancti johannis incipit. Policarpus et qui cum eo...amen. Lxfiicit 
epistola sancti policarpi episcopi et martiris.” This Ms is ascribed to 
the 12th century in the Catalogue: ‘in folio sur beau vélin’, ‘manu- 
scrit de 145 feuillets en belle minuscule.’ I have myself inspected it, 
and collated it for the end of Polycarp’s Epistle. 

3. Paris. Bibl. Nat. 1639 (formerly Colbert. 1039), parchment, fol. 
double columns, described in the Catal. Cod. MSS Bibl. Reg. wu. p. 162, 
where it is assigned to the 12th century. On the fly leaf is written 
* Hunc solemnem librum dedit huic monasterio beate marie magister johan- 
nes de burgundia etc.’ As in the Troyes ms, the Ignatian Epistles 
follow upon S. Augustine’s Commentary on the Galatians: fol. 177 a... 
‘cum spiritu vestro fratres. amen. Lxplicit explanatio sancti augustiné 
super epistolam ad galathas. Incipit scriptum ignati episcopi et mar- 
tyris discipuli tohannis evangeliste. Ad mariam etc.’ It contains the 
same Ignatian matter; (1) The twelve Epistles, (2) The Martyrology 
etc., (3) The Praise of Hero, (4) The Epistle of Polycarp. The last 
however is followed by ‘ Passio sancti aygulfi abbatis sociorumque ejus,’ 
which ends the volume. 

Cotelier in his edition of the Apostolic Fathers gives collations 
from a MS belonging to the collection of Ziuwanus (de Thou). This 
Ms is included in the catalogue of de Thouw’s library, Catal. Bib/. 
Thuan. i. p. 457 (Paris. 1679, and Hamburg 1704), from which it 
appears that the contents of the volume were exactly the same as 
in Paris. 1639, though these contents are very heterogeneous, com- 
mencing with Rufinus’ translation of Origen on the Romans and end- 
ing with the Passion of S. Aygulf. I infer therefore that this must 
be the same ms, and that it passed into the Colbert collection with 
de Thou’s mss generally, whence it was transferred to the Royal Library. 
I have already (p. 116) pointed out Whiston’s mistake about the ms of 
Thuanus. 

4. Bruxellensis 5510. So numbered in the Catal. des MSS de 
la Bibl. Roy. des Ducs de Bourgogne, where it is assigned to the 
first third of the 12th century (xij). The Ignatian matter (including 
the Epistle to Polycarp) is exactly the same as in the two preceding 
Mss (the catalogue gives it imperfectly), and coincides in all essential 
respects. 

5. Bruxellensis 703; see the Catal, des MSS etc., as before. 
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The date there assigned to it is the last third of the 15th century. 
The Ignatian matter (with the Epistle to Polycarp) is the same as in 
the last. The catalogue wrongly describes the Ignatian letters, as 
Epistolae ad Mariam. I collated both mss for the end of the Epistle to 
Polycarp, and from the close resemblances there and elsewhere I infer 
that Bruxell. 703 was copied from Bruxell. 5510. This book belonged 
to the Jesuits’ College at Louvain, before it came to the Bibliotheque de 
Bourgogne. 

6. Bruxellensis 20132, not included in the printed catalogue, but 
assigned in a manuscript catalogue to the second third of the 16th 
century, and this is apparently about its date. It contains (1) The 
twelve Ignatian Epistles, (2) The Epistle of Polycarp, (3) The corre- 
spondence of Ignatius with the Virgin and S. John. Then follows ‘De 
vita et moribus sancte marie virginis sanctus epiphanius etc. The twelve 
Ignatian Epistles and the Epistle of Polycarp appear to have been 
copied directly or indirectly from Bruxell. 5510. The book belonged 
to the Bibliotheque de Bourgogne. 

7.  Carolopolitanus 173, in the Library at Charleville, described in 
the Catal. Gén. des Manuscr. des Bibl. Publ. des Départem. v (1879), a 
folio ms of the 12th century on parchment. The Ignatian matter con- 
sists of (1) The twelve Ignatian Epistles, (2) The Acts of Ignatius, 
(3) The Laus Heronis. It is immediately preceded by ‘Gregorii 
Nazianzeni Opuscula’ and followed by the Epistle of Polycarp. 

8. Carolopolitanus 266, described in the same catalogue; likewise a 
parchment folio Ms of the 12th century. Its contents are there stated 
to be (1) ‘Eusebii Caesariensis Historia Eccl.’ (2) ‘Tractatus ejusdem 
adversus Sabellium,’ (3) ‘Incipit Eusebii Pamphili liber de incorporali 
et invisibili,’ (4) ‘Incipit de bonis operibus ex epistola beati Pauli ad 
Corinthios secunda,’ (5) The twelve Ignatian Letters. 

9. Atrebatensis 51, in the Library at Arras, described in the same 
Catal. des Départem. iv. p. 34, a folio Ms of the 11th century on parch- 
ment. It belonged formerly to the Abbey of S. Vedast or Waast. It 
contains ‘ Flores excerpti ex operibus S. Augustini per Eugippium abba- 
tem.’ At the close are the words ‘Explicit. Hic Ingelramni fuit 
opus monachi.’ After this follow (1) The twelve Epistles of Ignatius, 
(2) The Epistle of Polycarp, (3) The Martyrdom of Polycarp. 

10. Oxon. Balliolensis 229, at Balliol College, Oxford, described in 
Coxe’s Catal. Cod. MSS qui in Collegits Aulisque Oxon. hodie asservan- 
tur (Oxon. 1852) I. p. 75 sq as ‘codex membranaceus in folio, ff. 171, 
sec. XII exeuntis, binis columnis exaratus.’ It is one of the books be- 
queathed to the college by William Gray, Bp of Ely (} a.p. 1478). For 
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an account of Bp Gray’s library see Mullinger University of Cambridge 
p- 397- The Ignatian matter begins on fol. 103 a. “It comprises (1) 
The twelve Epistles, (2) The Laus Heronis, and, is followed by the 
Epistle of Polycarp. This Ms was used by Ussher. 

11. alatinus 150, in the Vatican Library; collated by Dressel 
who describes it (p. lvii; comp. p. lix) as ‘membraneus, foliis quater- 
nariis min., saeculi xiv.’ It has since been collated by A. Mau for 
Lagarde, who ascribes it to the 15th century (p. ili). The Ignatian 
matter commences the volume, and consists of the twelve Epistles, fol- 
lowed by the Laus Heronis. The subsequent contents are the Epistle 
of Polycarp, seven Epistles of S. Antonius Abbas, the Pastor of Hermas 
(a second Latin version, not found in any other ms and published for 
the first time by Dressel), and the Luchiridion of Xystus the Pythago- 
rean. Is this the Vatican ms which Turrianus, quoted by Ussher 
(p. cxxii), mentions as omitting the name of S. Paul in Prilad. 4?" It 
fulfils the condition. 

12. Laurentianus Pl. xxii. Cod. 20, in the Medicean Library at 
Florence, described in Bandini’s Catal. Cod. Lat. Bibl. Laur. i. p. 727 
sq as ‘codex membranaceus ms in folio saec. xv.’ The earlier part 
of the volume contains the correspondence of Paulinus of Nola. 
Then follows the Ignatian matter, which consists of (1) The corre- 
spondence with the Virgin, preceded by the testimonies of Hieronymus 
and others, (2) The twelve Epistles, (3) The Laus Heronis, followed by 
(4) The Epistle of Polycarp. Upon this follow immediately (fol. 228 b) 
the seven Epistles of S. Antonius, as in Pa/at.150. The other treatises 
however are not the same in the two Mss. 

13. Vindobonensis 1068, in the Imperial Library at Vienna, described 
in Denis 7b/. Cod. MSS Theol. Bibl. Palat. Vindob. Latin. 1. p. 874 
(where it is numbered cccxci) as ‘cod. membraneus sec. xiv.’ It is 
written in a very small neat hand, and contains among other works (1) 
fol. 72 b, The Epistle of Polycarp, followed immediately by (2) Hierony- 
mus de Vir. fi. 16, with the heading ‘Ieronimus in libro illustrium 
virorum capitulo de beato Ignatio in hunc modum scribit,’ and (3) The 
twelve Ignatian Epistles in the usual order. In prefixing the Epistle 
of Polycarp this Ms is unique. The other treatises in the volume do 
not throw any light on its connexion with other Ignatian Mss. 

14. Oxon. Magdalenensis 76, in the Library of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, described in Coxe’s Catal. Cod. MSS Coll. Oxon. i. p. 43 sq 
as ‘cod. membranaceus in folio, ff. 290, sec. xv, nitide exaratus, manu 
Joh. de Rodenberga scriptus.’ It contains among other matter (1) fol. 


1 See above, p. 78, note 1. 
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213a, The correspondence of Ignatius with the Virgin and S. John; (2) 
fol. 214 a, The twelve Epistles introduced by Lenatit duodecin epistole 
ad diversos, but without the usual headings to the several epistles ; (3) 
The Laus Heronis; (4) The Epistle of Polycarp, with the heading 
Lpistola policarpi ad philippensem ecclestam. Its date is approximately 
fixed to the r5th century by the fact that one of the treatises is the 
Latin version of the Life of Gregory Nazianzen by Gregory the Presbyter, 
translated by Ambrosius Camaldulensis who died a.p. 1490 (see Ussher 
Proleg. p. cxxiii). Great stress was laid on this Ms by Romanist writers, 
because it omits the words ‘et Paulus’ in the enumeration of married 
saints and worthies in P/z/ad. 4. This led Ussher (I. c.) to call attention 
to its late date. It was used by Ussher throughout’. 

Ten of these mss, here numbered 2—7, 1o—13, are connected 
together by the headings of the epistles, which are substantially the 
same in all, though somewhat remarkable in themselves; e.g. ad 
philippenses de baptismo scripta de endamno [variously corrupted] fer 
euphanium [variously written] /ecforem navim ascensurum; again, ad 
hironem diaconum ecclesiae antiochenae quem et dominus ostendit sessurum 
in sede tpsius; again ad ephesios scripta de smyrna de unitate. Probably 
also the same phenomena will be found in 8, g also, though here our 
information is defective. These headings are given in Dressel’s edition as 
they appear in Pa/at. 150, and the other Mss only differ in minor points. 

Of the fourteen Mss enumerated, I have derived my knowledge of 
two [1, 11] from Dressel, and of three [7, 8, 9] from the printed cata- 
logue. The rest I have inspected, though cursorily in some instances, 
and have collated for the end of the Epistle of Polycarp. 

These are all the Latin mss which I know to be extant. In Mont- 
faucon’s Libliotheca LBibliothecarum i. p. 227, no. 422 of the ss of 
Monte Cassino is stated to contain Zpistolae D. Lgnatit ad Romanos et 
Lphesios. J have inspected this ms. It contains (fol. 131) not the two 
Epistles mentioned, but only the opening sentences of the Epistle to 
the Romans, ‘Ignatius qui et...fundatae in dilectione et fide Christi.’ 
The mistake has arisen from a very careless reading of the title, which 
is Divi Lgnatii Epistola ad Romanos de Smyrna per Ephesios. Among 


| the mss at S. Gall again Haenel in his Caéa/. gives no. 454 £frstolae 
| S. Lenatii a notis posterioris aevt. Codex insignis. ‘This Ms also I have 
; seen. It is a fine copy of Adonis Martyrologium followed by other 


works. Among these is the following Ignatian matter: (1) p. 343 sq 


| the Bollandist Martyrology, ‘Gloriosa incipit passio sancti ignatii episcopi. 


1 In one place (p. 7), commenting on codex.’ This must be a slip for Magda- 
Lphes. 9, Ussher speaks of ‘Mertonensis _lenensis. 
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Cum traianus suscepisset...a fidelibus solemniter celebratur’; (2) p. 368 
(the last page in the book), The Correspondence of Ignatius with the 
Virgin and S. John. This last is written in a much smaller and later 
hand, as if to fill up a blank page at the end of the volume. Of 
the ‘veneranda antiquitate nobilis [codex] qui asservatur in amplissima 
bibliotheca invictissimi regis Pannoniarum Matthiae Corvini,’ of which 
Baronius (s. ann. 57, § 64) speaks, I know nothing. Ussher regards 
this as a pleasant dream (‘suaviter somniavit’), inasmuch as the Buda 
library had been plundered several years before by the Turks (Proleg. 
p. cxxv). The few volumes of this once famous library which still 
remained at Constantinople were sent back by the Sultan to Buda a 
few years ago; but in the catalogue of 45 Mss thus returned there is 
no mention of Ignatius (see Academy 1877, June 2, p. 487; June 23, 
p- 557; August 18, p. 167). 

While this sheet was passing through the press for my first edition, 
the second volume of Funk’s Patres Afostolici was published ; and his 
speculations respecting the sources of the earliest printed editions call 
for some remark. He attempts to show that the edztio princeps of 
J. Faber Stapulensis (A.D. 1498), which contains only eleven epistles 
(omitting the Epistle to Mary of Cassobola), was taken chiefly from 
Regin. 81, but that some other Ms, probably Badiiol. 229, was also used 
by him. He had propounded this view shortly before in the Zheolo- 
giscthe Quartalschrift LX. p. 142s8q. But if so, it is difficult to see 
why Faber Stapulensis should have omitted the letter to Mary of 
Cassobola, which is found in both these mss; nor does it seem at all 
probable that Bal/iol. 229 would have been accessible to him, as it was 
already in the library of Balliol College with Bp Gray’s other books. 
Funk’s inference is based on the tacit assumption that he could not 
have used any other MS except those which are not only known to us 
but have been collated—surely a most precarious assumption. Of the 
fourteen Mss which I have described above, only five are enumerated 
by Funk, and apparently he was not aware of any others. Yet I 
should be over sanguine, if I supposed that my list of fourteen had 
altogether or almost exhausted the extant Mss; and in the early days of 
printing it was by no means uncommon to place a Ms in the printer’s 
hands for copy, so that it was then and there destroyed. The epistle 
to Mary of Cassobola was first printed by Symphorianus Champerius 
(A.D. 1536) in an edition of the works of Dionysius the Areopagite and 
of Ignatius. Funk seems to have shown (p. xx) that for this epistle he 
used Pa/at. 150, for he reproduces the special blunders which appear in 
this Ms and are not likely to have been found in another. 
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All the extant Mss of this version, which have been examined, belong 
to one family. All omit the latter part of the Epistle to Polycarp, 
ending abruptly at the words ‘passibilem vero propter nos ut homi- 
nem.’ Moreover all reproduce the same errors, which are due to some 
blundering scribe or scribes in the course of transmission. Zahn (pref. 
p-. xxix) gives the following instances: Magn. 3 “Aeddadav ‘Ahab et 
Dadan’ (the proper names however being variously spelt); Phzlad. 3 
tév kakov Potavdv dotwas ‘a verbis malis quae’ for ‘ab herbis malis 
quas’; Lphes. 6 opatixov 8& avdpa ‘prospectorem autem verum’ for 
‘virum’; Zphes. 10 adpupa ‘falsa’ for ‘salsa’; 2b. 19 adotpa...xopos éyé- 
vovro ‘sidera corusca facta sunt’, where ‘corusca’ should be ‘chorus’. 
Within this family, however, we might be tempted to discover two 
sub-families ; (1) those which have the simple headings (Regéz. 81, 
Magdal. 76), and (2) those which agree in the elaborate headings (the 
remaining Mss). On this supposition it would be our first impulse to 
assign a later archetype to those which have the elaborate headings. 
In this instance however the assumption would be wrong. There is no 
special analogy between Aegin. 81 and Magdal. 76, the former being the 
best and the latter one of the worst of the extant mss. Nor would it be 
correct to regard the more elaborate headings as an indication of a later 
date here, as is commonly the case. In the heading to Philippians 
for instance, ‘De baptismo’ must have been derived immediately from 
the Greek zepi Barticparos, which is erroneous in itself and probably 
originated in a marginal gloss (see 111. p. 188). 


This version is exceptionally slovenly and betrays gross ignorance 
of the Greek language. Frequently sentences are rendered without any 
regard to the grammar of the original. Two or three examples will 
suffice, though they might be multiplied to any extent. 
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K.T.A, Philipp. 4. 


Non enim sentimus utilitatem ejus, 
nisi nos tentaverit. Secundum au- 
tem quod agimus, jam non erimus, 
nisi ipse nos miseratus fuerit. 

Mortem contempserunt, parum di- 
centes esse injurias et plagas et alia 
nonnulla propter ipsum sustinere. 
Nam et postquam ostendit se, etc. 

Ipse omnia evocans et movens in 
suam praeparationem, non recognos- 
cens; in tantum enim mala erant 
non omnia; malignus autem sentie- 


bat etc. 
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So again we have such renderings as [avAov...enaptupypévov ‘ Pauli... 
martyrium consummantis’ (Zphes. 12), ov Anoerar Yuas TL TOV vonuarwv 
tod diaf8oXov ‘nolite vos vulnerare in aliqua contagione diaboli’ (Zphes. 
14; did this arise from a confusion with the Latin /aedo, laest, the word 
being read Ajcere?), ovdevds Adyov rovodpar rSv Sewsy ‘nulli iniquorum 
istorum facio sermonem’ (7Zars. 1), mapoévopovs ‘acredines’ (Polyc. 2), 
and the like. So too ovaiuyy is almost universally translated with an 
entire disregard of the mood. In Anz. 12, Hero 8, it is rendered ‘nutrivi’; 
in Trall. 13, Magn. 12, Tars. 8, 10, Ant. 14, Ephes. 2, ‘adquisivi’; in 
Philipp. 15 ‘adjutus sum’; in P/dlad. 4 ‘memor sum’. In cone passage 
indeed, Rom. 5, it is correctly rendered ‘utinam fruar’, but this passage 
happens to be given in Latin by Jerome (de Vir. ///, 16) after Eusebius, 
and the Ignatian translator reproduces Jerome’s rendering. With these 
instances of blundeiing before us, we may question whether the transla- 
tor really had any different reading before him, when we find him giving 
‘auxiliatrix’ for duaBoyrov (Lphes. 8), ‘laus, laudabilis’ for évwors, yvwpe- 
vns (Magn. 13, 14; comp. zd. 1). Other passages however seem to 
show that he used a text which had many corruptions; e.g. ‘adjutorium’ 
(BoyPevav for oponPeav) Polyc. 1, ‘habui’ (etxov for eidov) Epes. 2, ‘ pla- 
citum voluntatis ejus’ (evdoxyoe: for ov 80xyxca) TZral/. 9 (comp. 7b. 10 
‘voluntarie complacens’), ‘Christi dimicationem’ (ypicropayiay for 
xpiotopabiav) Philad. 8, ‘festino’ (orevdopar for orévdop.c1) Antioch. 8. 

These examples will have shown that this Latin version is absolutely 
worthless for interpretational purposes, and that even its textual value is 
limited. Still it was evidently translated from an older form of the 
Greek than any preserved in extant Greek ss, and there are not a few 
passages in which we are able to correct errors or to supply omissions 
by its means (see e.g. Il. pp. 154, 164, 166, 174, 201, 242, 260 etc). 
‘The cases are very rare however, in which its value for textual purposes 
is affected by variations in the readings of the Latin mss themselves, and 
in all such cases the correct Latin reading is at once determinable without 
any elaborate weighing of authorities; e.g. in Mom. inscr., where the 
Latin alternatives are ‘fide Christi’ and ‘lege Christi’, and the Greek 
XpirTuovupos and xpioTovomos, we at once reject ‘fide Christi’, because it 
has no connexion with either Greek reading. Under these circumstances 
it seemed to me that I should only be wasting time and encumbering 
my pages to no purpose, if I attempted to produce a revised text of this 
Latin version with its proper ‘apparatus criticus,’ and I have been content 
to avail myself of the labours of my predecessors (see Il. p. 133). 





Los) 


QUOTATIONS AND REFERENCES. 


T seems advisable, as a preliminary to the discussions relating to 

the priority and authenticity of the several Ignatian Epistles, to 
give the passages in ancient authors in which mention is made of 
Ignatius and his writings, or in which they are quoted directly or 
indirectly. This course is suggested for convenience of reference, and 
has been adopted by Ignatian editors generally. It is superfluous to 
acknowledge obligations to predecessors in this case, where the harvest 
has been already reaped and where at the utmost only the scantiest 
gleaning is left to the last comer. 


Ie 
PoLycarpP [c. A.D. 110]. 
Lpistula ad Philippenses 1, 9, 13- 
4 ee / > td c “A > la 
I. Luveyapnv vuw peyahos ev Kupio nuwv Inoov 
an \ , lal > lal > , ‘\ 
Xpisr@, ScEapevors TA pysjpara THS adynOovs ayamns Kat 
aw A nr 
mpoTéuipacw, ws eréBalev vpiy, Tovs €vernpévovs Tots 
c ~ 9g 4 Lal 5 A 
ayumperéow Secpots, aTwa eoTw Siadnpata Tav adybas 
c \ A \ A , ¢ an 5 , 
v0 @eov Kat Tov Kuptov nuav €xedeypevov... 
A > , e na a ~ , 
9: Tlapakahke ovv mavtas vas mefapyev To hoyw 
lal ad la ¢c a \ ¥ 
THS SiKaLoTVYNS Kal doKElW TAaCaY VITOLOVHDY, HV Kal EloareE 
kat odOahpovs ov po 2 t Kaptois “lyvatio Kat 
at opGadpovs ov povoy ev Tos pakaplos Tyvartig 
nw he c ~ 
Zooipw Kat “Povdw, dd\d\a Kal ev addous Tots €€ Vw Kal 
€v avT@ Ilavdw kat Tots hourots amooTéhous* TETELTpLEVOUS 
OTL OUTOL TdvTEs OYK EIC KENON EAPAMON, GAN ev TioTeEL 


‘ 8 , ‘\ 4 a ‘ > , > A , 
KQL LKALOODUV)), KAL OTL ELS TOV oerAopevov QavVTOLS TOTOV 
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> \ ”~ , ® ‘ , Q 3 ‘ ‘ a 
elo Tapa TW Kupiw, @ Kat ovvemalov. ov yap TON NYN 
> ’ 2A > \ \ 8 ¢ A 3 , ‘\ 8 ’ 
HrATTHCAN di@Na, GANA TOV UTép HuaVv amofavdrvTa Kal du 
cA | ke. A ee , 

Nas vio Tov Qeov avactarTa. 


> , , ‘\ € Lal XN 3 , Y Sh 
13. Eypawaré pov Kat vpets Kat “Iyvdrtios twa, édv 
iA SS \ 3 € “~ > 
Tis amépyyntar eis Lupiav, Kal Ta Tap vua@y amoKopion 
y \ \ ¥ ¥ 
ypdppata’ omep tomow, eav haw Katpov evOeror, ite 
a ¢ la ‘ 
€y® elite ov Tréupo mpecBevoovTa Kai mEepi vuav. Tas 
> \ > 4 ‘\ , (ie) ek9 3 lal XA 
émuatohas ‘Iyvatiov tas Teudletcas nuiy va avrov, Kat 
¥ y 4 9) 16. pf eon \ 3 , 
a\Nas Ooas Elyomey Tap Yu, eTeupayev vv, Kaas EveErTet- 
9 € , 5 kN no: aA , Pee) 
haoOe* atrwes vrotetaypevar eiot TH EmiaTOAH TavTH’ ef 
ae , 5 lal , , x , 
av peydra apernOjvar Svvycecbe. mepieyovor yap miaTw 
\ “A ‘ A 
Kat vTomovny Kal Tacav oikodopny THY eis Tov Kupvov 
€ A 3 f- . . . . 
Hpov avnkovoay. Et de ipso Ignatio et de his qui cum eo sunt, 
quod certius agnoveritis, significate. 


See the notes on these passages in vol. III. 


Besides these direct references to Ignatius and his writings, the 
Epistle of Polycarp presents several coincidences. For his inability 
(§ 3) KataxoAovdjoa TH copia Tob pakapiov Kat évdogov IlavAov, comp. 
Rom. 4; for the warning (§ 4) AeA“Oev avtov ovdey x.7.4. comp. Lphes. 
15; for the metaphor (§ 4) @votactypiov @eot comp. Lphes. 5 with the 
note (1. p. 44); for § 5 ws Ocod cat Xpicrod duixovor comp. Smyrn. 10 
with the note (11. p. 316); for § 5 vroraccopevous tots zpecBurépors 
kal duaxovots ws Oecd xal Xpiord, comp. Magn. 6, Trall. 3, Smyrn. 8; for 
§ 6 pn apedodvtes xnpas 7} oppavod comp. Swyrn. 6, Polyc. 4; for § 6 
ot evayyedodpevor nds x.7.A. comp. Philad. 5, 9 (comp. Magn. 8, 9, 
Smyrn. 7); for § 6 trav ev vroxpice pepovtwy TO ovopze. ToD Kupiov comp. 
Ephes. 7; for $8 ov ypas...ravra dréuewev comp. Polye. 3; for § 9 rev 
UTep Nua arobavovta Kal dv yds Ure ToD Ocod avacravra comp. Lom. 6; 
for § 10 ‘firmi in fide...mansuetudine Domini alterutri praestolantes’ 
comp. Lfphes. 10; for § 10 ‘vae autem per quem etc.’ comp. Z7all. 8; 
for § 11 ‘ego autem nihil tale sensi in vobis’ comp. Zra//. 8, Magn. 11; 


for § x1 ‘in quibus laboravit beatus Paulus etc.’ comp. Zphes. 12; for 
§ 12 ‘nihil vos latet’ comp. Zphes. 14. 


This letter was written immediately after the journey of Ignatius to Rome, and 
before the writer had received intelligence of the martyr’s fate. 


QUOTATIONS AND REFERENCES. 1 


De 
MARTYRDOM OF PoLycarP [c. A.D. 156]. 
e ~ > , \ 0 Vg Zz E 
3. €avTo eneamdoato oO Onptov mpooBiacdpevos : 
xX > A de x 6 , ( , \ bé > . 
comp. Rom. 5 KaV auvTa OE [ra npta| éxovra pr) Oédy, eyo 
, 
Tpoo Piacopat. 


e & , 52 , > ~ , 
22. 0 pakaptos Ilo\vKapmos ov yevouTo ev TH Baovreia 
> A r bey ‘ aed e An CENA 
Inoov Xptotov mpos Ta tyvyn evpeUnvar Nwas: comp. Lphes. 
® , e \ \ ¥ 
12 Iav\ov...a€iowaxaplorov ov yévowto pou vT0 Ta LxVN 
A Y A 
evpeOnvat, oTav Ocov Eeritvyw. 
Other coincidences are pointed out lower down in the chapter on ‘The Genuineness.’ 


This Letter of the Smyrnzans, containing the account of Polycarp’s martyrdom 
(which probably took place A.D. 155), was written not long after the event itself. 


3: 
Lucian [a.D. 165—170]. 

De Morte Peregrini 11 sq. 

{Lucian relates this story in a letter to Cronius. The hero is Pere- 
grinus, who called himself Proteus—a name not inappropriate to one 
who was ‘all things by turns’ (yupias tporas tpamdmevos). The main 
incident is his self-immolation by fire at the Olympian games. Lucian, 
arrived at Elis, overhears a eulogy of this Peregrinus from an admirer, 
the Cynic Theagenes, who among other complimentary terms de- 
scribes him as tov év Xupia defévra. On the other hand an unfriendly 
critic, a philosopher of the Democritean school, in Lucian’s hearing 
paints the earlier life of Peregrinus in the darkest colours. Among 
other abnormal crimes he had murdered his own father. ‘This getting 
wind, he took to flight, and wandered from land to land. During his 
wanderings he fell in with the Christians. ] 


’ \ \ ‘ , A = 

II. orevep kat THY Oavpaotyy codiay tav Xpuio- 

“A so/ \ \ , A ! A \ 
tuvav e&euale rept tiv Uahauorivyy rots ticpevor Kat 
ypappatevow avrav Evyyevopmevos. Kat Ti ydp; ev Bpayet 
Taidas avtovs amépyve tpopyrns Kat Oiacdpyns Kat Evva- 

‘ lal 
ywyevs Kal TdvTA povos avTOs wv’ Kal Tov BiBwv Tas 
pev eEnyetto Kat Sueadpea, tod\das dé adros Kal Evveypade, 


A c 0 4 I] 4 > nw c nw ‘A , > a“ 
KGL WS VEOV GUTOV EKELWOL YYOvVTO Kal vopobérn EX PwWVTO 
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A Q nw A 
Kal mpooTaTny eméypahov’ Tov péyav youv éxEivov eéTt 
, N ¥ \ > “ ve > 
céBovo. tov avOpwrov tov év TH Uadaortivy dvackoho- 
Y \ t 
murbévra, OTt Kawhy TavTnV TeheTyVY clanyaye és Tov Biov: 
\ \ 
12. TdTe 07 Kal cvdAdAnpOEls él TOVTH O Ipwreds évérerev 
> \ , 9 ‘ ait > 5 lal 
els T0 Seoporypiov, 67Ep Kal avTO Ov puKpOV avTa afiopa 
Q en 
Tepieoinae pos tov e€ys Blov Kat THY Tepareiay Kal 
Q ie Mr La) at, b) i 2 = 99/9 ¢ 
dofoxoTiav, wy epav ezvyyaver. érel 8 ovv €dédeTo, ot 
\ \ a 
Xpiotiavot cvppopav Toiovpevor TO TEGyLa TavTa éKivour 
’ 3 3 “ > 
eLapTacar TEpopevolr avTov. €iT Emel ToUTO HV advvaror, 
9 » re A 5 , 3 \ A an 
n ye addy Oepareia Taca ov wapépyws aha ody omovdy 
wt 4 \ b) \ > lal lal 
éy’yveto" Kal éwlev pev evlus Hv opav Tapa TO Seope- 
Q 
THpiw TepiwevovTa ypdoua Xypas Twas Kal Taidia dppava, 
ec \ 5 / > eS \ , » > 3 wn 
ot de ev Téd\eL avT@v Kat cuveKdfevdoyv evdov pet avTod 
/ \ Q , rs ) A , 7 
duapUeipovres Tous Seopopvdaxas’ eita detava mouciha eice- 
4 Ni , ¢€ \ > ~ b) - \ e , 
KopileTo Kal oyou Lepot avtwy éedéyovTo Kal o BédtioTOS 
A 4 A lal 2 
Ilepeypivos—er yap tovtTo éxahetro—xKawvos LwKpdrns vr 
la ‘ la 
avTav @vopatero. 13. Kal pny Kak Tov év “Acia Tohewv 
€oTly @Y HKOV TIVES, TOY Xpiotiavev oTedhd\OvT@V amo TOU 
an \ 
Kowov, BonPjcorvres Kat Evvaryopevaovtes Kal mapapvOn- 
\ IN \ 
copevot TOV avopa. apyuyxavov O€ TL TO TdYOS EmLOElKYULTAL, 
ETELOGY TL TOLOVTOY yevyTat Onudciov' ev Boayet yap, adpet- 
dover Tavtav. Kat dn Kat TH Uepeypivw wohde TéTE He 
XpypaTa Tap avTav ent mpoddcea tav Secpav Kal mpoo- 
x \ 
OOOV OU puKpay TavTHY emoijcaTo’ Tereikact yap avToOUS 
¢ in} 7, \ \ 4 > if a \ , 
Ol KaKOCAaiLoveEs TO ev Chov abavaror ececIar Kai Bidcec- 
Oa Tov dei ypovov, Tap O Kal KaTtadpovovot Tov Oavdrou 
SR ord e ‘ b) Q7 e , »” Ne 
Kal EXOVTES AVTOUS ETLOLOdagW ot Toot’ ereita O€ 0 VOpO- 
, ¢ “A x 3 \ c Maas \ i? 3S > 
bérns 0 mpatos emecoey avTovs ws adedkdhol TavTes Eley a- 
ie Ly, fo \ 
Ajrov, émaday ama€ mapabdvTes Ocovs pev Tovs “EhAnvixods 
Q al \ 
amapvycwrtar, TOV S€ averKohoTLT Bevo EKElvov GopiaTHY 
avTav TpoogKvvac. Kal KaTd Tovs Eekeivou vdopxouvs Biace. 
KaTahpovovow ovv amdvrwv €€ tons Kal Kowa nyovvTat 
ey ~ n i 
avev TiWOs aKpiBovs TiTTEWS TA TOLA’TA TapadeEdpevor. HY 
3 \ ¥ 
Toivuy mapedAOy Tis Eis avTOUS yoys Kat Teyvitys avOpwrros 
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QA , Lal , ee 4 7 , 

Kal TPAYLace xpnoGar duvdpevos, avrixa para mAovavos 
ev Bpaxet eyevero ididtats avOpdrrois eyyavar. 

[He was released by the governor of Syria who, being a man of a 
philosophic turn, would not gratify his craving for martyrdom. ‘Then 
he returned to his own country, but was arrested there on the charge 
of parricide. He managed however to cajole the people and was set 
free. | 


16, e&yer ovv 7d SevTepov wrAaVHodpeEvos, ixava ebdd.a 
\ \ ¥ e739 C3 by , > Y 
Tous Xpictiavods exwv, vp wy dopvpopovpevos ev atTacw 
adfdvos nv. Kat ypdvoy pév Twa cUTws eBdcKeTo, EiTa 
me ss . 
Tapavopycas TL Kal €s Exelvous—adOn ydp 71, ws oipat, 
lal > A > lol 
ecliwy Tav amToppyTwav avTois—ovKeTL Tpocigcvwy avTav 
aropovpevos K.T.D. 
[He then went to Egypt, and became a Cynic. ] 


s a) \ 4 , Le’ 3 7 
18. eéxeiOev S€ ovTw maperkevacpevos emt “ITahiav 
4 \ 5 A lal \ > \ > A “A % 
emhevoe, Kat amoBas THS vews EvOUs €hoidopetro TACL KAU 
, wn A 4, ) A * \4 , > v4 
padiora To Bactdel, TpaoTaToV avTOY Kal HLEpwTaTov eldws, 
4 ° “ tee 4. 
wate acdadas €e7oha. 

[After other wanderings, having failed in obtaining the notoriety 
which he sought in any other way, he declared his intention of im- 
molating himself by fire at the Olympian games which are now being 
celebrated, and for this he is already making preparations. It is said 
that he now calls himself Phoenix, in allusion to the story of this bird ; 
he also repeats certain ancient oracles. His followers will doubtless 
say that they have been cured of fevers (reraptaiwv) by his intervention 
(8? adzod) and will build an oracular temple and a shrine (xpyorypiov 
kal advrov) over his pyre. The Sibyl herself, so Theagenes is reported 
to have said, had predicted his self-immolation and apotheosis. ‘Thus 
far the story is told by the Democritean philosopher, whom Lucian 
overhears. From this point onward Lucian relates the incidents in his 
own person. 

Lucian arrives at Olympia. He is present when Proteus discourses 
on his coming self-martyrdom. Having lived the life of a Hercules, he 
desires to die the death of a Hercules, that he may teach men to 
despise death (Oavarov xatadpovciv). Nevertheless he puts it off again 
and again, hoping that some intervention may prevent the necessity of 
his fulfilling his promise. At length, after the Olympian games are over, 
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the great event comes off at Harpine, some twenty stades east of 
Olympia. It takes place at night in the moonlight. Lucian goes 
thither. | 
A A al 
36...Kal mpooehOdvres addos ahdaxdbev avipav TO Tp 
, 4 > \ / Xs 4, e 4 ? , 
péylotov are dd Sddav Kat dpvydvav: o O€, Kal po Tavu 
an \ , 
NON TPOTEXE TOV VOUY, aroHeuEvos THY THpay Kal TO TpPLBA- 
A x c , 5 La) Lg » 5 > , 
viov Kal To “Hpdkdeov exetvo porahov e€atn ev ofovyn 
e , b) la 5 + 4 € > oN en. 
putdéon axpiBas. ita prev AiBavwrdv, ws éerBarou emt 
Q A \ ) , ‘ > , la \ > 5 
TO Tup, Kal dvaddvtos Twos éeméBa€ TE Kal elvev €s 
‘ , bd , A \ AN lal x: 
Tv peonpBpiay amoBdhérwv—Kat yap Kal TovTO Tpos 
> A 
Tv Tpaywdiay qv yn peonuBpia—Aaipoves pytp@or Kat 
matp@o. dé€aché pe evmevels. TadTa eitav eryndnoe és 
4 nw 3 \ 2 A la > \ , ec Q a 
TO TUP, OV pHv EwpaTd ye, ada TEepiecyeOn vTO TIS 
\ lal > 
dpdroyos ToAAHS NpLEVNS. 
{Many arrived too late. Lucian met them on his return. | 
39...amé€aTpepov 5 ovv Tovs tohdods avTav héywv 7dn 
\ @ \ la \ 
tetehéo Fat TO Epyov, ots wn Kal TOUT avTO TEpLOTOvdaTTOV 
> zy 5 A 5 A AN , , , , 
qv, Kav avToy idEly TOY TOTOV Kat TL hetbavov KatadapBa- 
vew Tov Tupos. evOa dy, & ETalpe, pupia mpdypara elyov 
aTacl ONyovUmEvos Kal avakpivovor Kat axpiBas éexmuvOa- 
vopevous. €l pev ovv lOou.t Twa yaplevTa, WurAa av @oTEP 
‘ \ / , \ A \ lal \ 
Gol Ta TpaylerTa Sinyovpnv, mpos dé Tovs Bdaxas Kai 
\ SA 3 / 7, A A 
TpOs THY AKpOacW KEXNVOTAS ETPAyYW@doUY TL Tap €sLavTOD, 
e 5 \ >] , \ e , 3 tan A 74 e \ 
ws eeion avyndln pev 1 Tupa, evéBare dé epwy EéavTov 
0 IIpwrevs, cevcpouv mpoTepov peyddov yevouevov ovv pv- 
lal n lanl \ b) lan) 
KnOue@ THS yns, yu avamtdpevos ex péons THs ddoyos 
¥ > \ 3 \ > , , A wn , 
otyouTo €s Tov ovpavoy avOpwrivn peyddn TH horn heyov 
"EXurrov yav, Batve & és “Odvpzrov. 
[He subsequently overhears one of his audience repeat his own 
story, and relate] 
\ A 
40...0$ pera TO KavOjvar Oedoato adtov ev hevkH 
\ 4 A Lal 
eo Ont. piuKpov eumrpoolev Kat vov amoXmo. mEepuTaTouvTa 
\ b) Ale jd “ , > 
paopov év TH éEtTapavw oToa KoTivw Te eoTEUpevov’ eEtT 
émt maou mpooeOnke Tov yuma, Siopvdpevos HY PHY avTOS 


ee 
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rn A aA 
EMPAKEVal avaTTAaEvov EK THS TUPAS, Ov eyo pLKpov eu- 
tmpoobev adyka mérecOar Katayehovta TaY dvontwy Kal 
nw \ ® 
Brakikav Tov TpdTov. 41. evvder 70 houTov oia EiKds én” 
avTa yenocrOat, Totas pev ov peditTas emiatnoec Oar emt 
Tov TOmov, Tivas dé TértLyas ovK érdoerOa, Tivas é Kopa- 
 ] 5 , , or X ‘\ ‘4 , , 
vas ovx éemimtyncecOar Kabdmep emt tov “Howddov tador, 
Kal T& TOLAUTA. EiKdvas pevy yap Tapa Te "Helwy adrav 
mapa Te TOV addwv “EXAjvev, ots Kal ereoTaKevar €deyor, 
tae a , > \ > / \ \ 7, 
avrika pada oida mohkds dvacTnoopevas. act d€ macats 
aN A > 60 js > Ne & , ale 
oxEdov Tails EvddEots TOMeoW EemLaTOAAS Siaméuibar avdTor, 
duabyKas Twas Kal Tapawwéeoes Kal vopovs: Kal Twas emt 
TovT@ TpeaBevTas TaV ETalpwy ExeLpoTovnTE veKpayyédous 
Kal VepTepodpopous Tpoctayopevaas. 
[A little lower down Lucian says] 
> fa) , on 97N ) , y a 
43. €éxewa...7dda oiaAa eviis akovaas prov OTE HKOV 
amo Xvpias dupyoupévov ws amo Tpwddos cuumredoar 
plas Supyoup pyddos oupmretorays 
er 
auT@ K.T.), 


The self-immolation of Peregrinus took place according to the Chronicon of 
Eusebius (II. p. 170 sq, ed. Schoene) in Olymp. 236 (i.e. A.D. 165). There is no 
reason to question the date, which must have been well known, the event being so 
exceptional. Moreover it agrees well with the chronology of Lucian’s life, and with 
the notices in this treatise and elsewhere; see Keim Ce/sus’ Wahres Wort p. 144 sq, 
Harnack in Herzog’s Real-Encyklopaddie s.v. ‘Lucian von Samosata’ VIII. p. 775. 
This satire of Lucian appears to have been written not very long after the event. 


4. 
MEtITo [c. A.D. 160—170]. 
The coincidences with this father will be seen in the notes on Aves. 


7 (i. p. 48), Polye. 3 (II. p. 343). 
5. 


CHURCHES OF VIENNE AND Lyons [c. A.D. 177]. 

For coincidences with the Letter of these Churches, which is pre- 
served in Eusebius / £. v. 1, see the notes on “fhes. 11 (11. p. 62), 
Rom. 9 (il. p. 230), and comp. § 36 éxpyv yoty rods yevvaiouvs abAnrds 
ro.kiAov Uropeivaytas aydva Kal peyddus vikjoavtas arohaBeiv tov péyav 
Tis apbapoias orépavor with Polyc. 3 peyddov éotiv aOAnrod x.7.4. Other 
resemblances also are pointed out lower down in the chapter on ‘ The 
Genuineness.’ 
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6. 
ATHENAGORAS [c. A.D. 177]. 


In Suppl. 11 is the strange expression tod Aoyou eLaxovarov pera. 
moAATs Kpavyyns yeyovoros. This may have been suggested by the well- 
known words in Zphes. 19 tpia protnpia Kpavy7s. 


His 
THEOPHILUS OF ANTIOCH [c. A.D. 180]. 
Comment. in Evangelia i. § 4 (p. 280, ed. Otto). 


Quare non simplici virgine sed desponsata concipitur Christus? 
Primum ut per generationem Joseph origo Mariae monstraretur ; 
secundo, ne lapidaretur a Judaeis ut adultera: tertio, ut in Aegyptum 
fugiens haberet solatium viri: quarto, ut partus ejus falleret diabolum, 
putantem Jesum de uxorata non de virgine natum. 


This passage seems plainly to be suggested by Zfhes. 19; but a twofold doubt 
rests on the authenticity of this work which claims to have been written by Theophilus 
of Antioch. (1) A commentary on the Gospels bearing the name of this father was 
known to Jerome, but his language throws some doubt on its authorship; de Vir. L171. 
25 ‘Legi sub nomine ejus [Theophili] in Evangelium et Proverbia Salomonis commen- 
tarios, qui mihi cum superiorum voluminum elegantia et ¢pdcee non videntur congru- 
ere.’ The ‘superiora volumina’ are the treatise ad A utolycum and other works (doubt- 
less genuine) which Jerome mentions, following generally Eusebius HZ. Z. v. 24. 
Elsewhere however he refers to and quotes this work, as if it were the genuine 
production of Theophilus: 7st. 121 (Ad Algasiam) Of. I. p. 866sq; Comm. in 
Matth. pref. Of. Vil. p. 7. (2) There are grave reasons for supposing that the 
extant commentary is not the same which was read by Jerome but a later work 
written originally in Latin and compiled from Latin fathers. Thus the comment on 
‘the carpenter’s son’ (i. § 120, p. 295 ed. Otto) is found almost word for word in S. 
Ambrose (Comm. in Luc. ili. § 2, Op. 1. p. 1313), and the remarks on the body and 
blood of Christ (i. § 153, p. 301) appear in Cyprian (Z/7s¢. lviii. § 5, p. 754, ed. Hartel). 
See more on this subject in Otto’s preface, p. viii. The passage before us is appa- 
rently taken from Jerome (Comm. in Matt. i, Op. Vil. p. 12), whose words will be 
quoted below in their proper place. Zahn however (gx. Zfist. p. 329) supposes that 
these fathers borrowed from the extant Latin work, which he asserts to be a transla- 
tion from the Greek; and he has since given his reasons in the second part of his 
Forsch. zur Gesch. des Neutest. Kanons, containing Der Evangelien-commentar des 
Theophilus vow Antiochien (1883). It has been answered by Harnack Texte u. Unter- 
suchungen i. iv. p.97S8q. In the Brussels Ms 9850—9852 a prologue is prefixed to 
this commentary, describing it as a compilation from various quarters. Zahn has 
replied to Harnack, Wachtrige zu Theophilus p. 198 sq, in his Horsch. zur Gesch. des 
Neutest. Kan. 11. He considers the prologue of the Brussels Ms not to be genuine. 
Pitra also Anal, Sacr. Spicil, Solesm. Par. i. p. 624 (1884) still assigns this work to 
Theophilus. 


— 


cece 
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For a coincidence in the genuine extant work of Theophilus, see 
the note on 77a//. 6 (1. p. 168). Zahn also (p. 89) compares Smyrn. 2 
with ad Autol. i. 10 od yap ciow Beot GAN eidwda...Kat darpovia dxabapta* 
yévowto 8 ovy Towovror of wotovvTes atra Kat ot éAmiovtes éx’ adrots, but 
this is taken from Ps. cxv. 8, cxxxIv. 15. 


8. 
IRENAEUS [c. A.D. 175—190]. | 

Adv. Haereses Vv. 28. 4. 

Quemadmodum quidam de nostris dixit, propter martyrium in Deum 
adjudicatus ad bestias, quoniam /rumentum sum Christi et per dentes 
bestiarum molor ut mundus panis inveniar (Rom. 4). 

The original Greek is given by Eusebius (see below, p. 147). 

This is the only direct quotation; but coincidences are not unfre- 
quent and sometimes striking. Thus the phrase zvety ad@apaiay (EL phes. 
17) occurs in Iren. il. 11. 8 (see 11. p. 73); and the language respecting 
the Docetics (Zradl. 10, Smyrn. 2) is reproduced in Iren. iv. 33. 5 (see 
ll. p. 175). I have also pointed out striking coincidences in Swyrz. 4 
to Iren, ili. 2. 3 (see 11. p. 298). Zahn (p. 331) among other passages 
compares Zphes. 7 ovs det...éxxAivew with Iren. 1. 31. 3, ll. 4.1; Lphes. 
g Bvoavres ta ora with Iren. iil. 4. 2; Lphes. 19 dOev édvero x.7.r. with 
Iren, ii. 20. 3 ‘mortem destruxit’ etc; AZagn. 8 éurvecpevot «.7.X. with 
Iren. iv. 20. 4; Zrall. 6 of xat i@ x.7.X. with Iren. 1. 27. 4 (a remarkable 
coincidence, see II. p. 166). 


9. 
CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA [c. A.D. 190—210]. 
For coincidences which suggest that this father was acquainted with 
the Ignatian letters, see the notes, Il. pp. 72, 81, 129, 171, 337: 


10. 
Acts OF PERPETUA AND FELICITAS [c. A.D. 202]. 


The expression ‘ut bestias lucraretur’ (§ 14) is probably taken from 
Rom. 5 ovaipny tov Onpiwy x.7.A. These Acts likewise present other 
coincidences with the Epistles of Ignatius; e.g. § 10 ‘coeperunt me favi- 
tores mei oleo defrigere quomodo solent in agonem’ (comp. /fies. 3 
vradepOjvar with the note), and § 18 ‘Christi Dei’ (comp. Zra//. 7, 
Smyrn. 6, 10, with the note on £fphes. 1 below, 11. p. 29 sq). See also 
§ 5 ‘nos non in nostra potestate constitutos esse sed in Dei’ (comp. 
Polye. 7). 
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if. 
TERTULLIAN [c. A.D. 193—216]. 


For parallels to the letters of Ignatius in this father see 11. pp. 48, 
175, 349 sq. They are sufficiently close to render it highly probable 
that directly or indirectly Tertullian was indebted to this early martyr. 


1p 


“ee 


ORIGEN [Tf A.D. 253]. 
(1) De Oratione 20 (1. p. 229, Delarue). 
OYAEN aINOMENON KadAON ETL (Rom. 3), Olovel SoKHEL 
dv Kal ovK adyOas. 
(2) Ln Canticum Canticorum Prolog. (111. p. 30). 


Denique memini aliquem sanctorum dixisse, Ignatium nomine, de 
Christo, AZeus autem amor crucifixus est, nec beprehendt eum pro hoc 
dignum judico (fom. 7). 


This treatise is extant only in the version of Rufinus, 
(3) Homilia vt in Lucam (1. p. 938). 


Kalas & pid Tov pdpTe- Unde eleganter in cujus- 
pos Tivos emLaTOAGY yéypamtat- dam martyris epistola scriptum 
‘\ 3 , , \ \ \ 
TOV Iyvat.ov eyo TOV ETQA TOV reper ; Ignatium dico, episco- 
14 , Coe ied , 
Po EAPLOY ALES ROY as AUTOKG ES pum Antiochiae post Petrum 
4, > 5) nw 
SevTEpov ETLTKOTFOV, TOV EV TH 
a , , 
duwype@ ev ‘Poun Onpiow payn- 
odpevov' Kai EAade TON APYONTA car amie a 
TOY AI@NOC TOYTOY di TIAPOENIA Principem saecult hujus latuit 
Mapiac (Zphes. 19). virginitas Martae. 


secundum, qui in persecutione 


Romae pugnavit ad_ bestias: 


This homily is extant as a whole only in Jerome’s version, but the particular 
passage is preserved in an extract which Delarue printed from Grabe’s papers. 


See also the parallels quoted 11. pp. 333, 337; and compare Hom. 1 
in Levit. (11. p. 187, Delarue) ‘Quae fuerint legis principia, qui etiam 
in prophetis profectus accesserit, quae vero in evangeliis plenitudo per- 
fectionis habeatur’ with P/z/ad. 9. 
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13. 
APOSTOLICAL CONSTITUTIONS [A.D. ?]. 


vii. 46. “Avtioyetas de [ exepotovnOy émiokomos | Evddios 
pev um euov Iérpov, “lyvdtios S€ v6 Tavdov. 

In the earlier books the influence of this Apostolic father is unmis- 
takeable ; see the notes, 11. pp. 119, 120, 121, 122, 138, 158, 172, 334, 
337. Compare also Afost. Const. ii. 25 of mavrwv tas apaptias Bacrta- 
Covres with Polye. 1. 

The passages from the earlier books are for the most part substan- 
tially the same in the Syriac, which is thought to preserve an earlier 


form of the Afostolical Constitutions, and which Lagarde has translated 
back into Greek (Bunsen’s Azalecta Antenicaena Il. p. 35 Sq). 


14. 
PETER OF ALEXANDRIA [A.D. 306]. 


See the passage quoted from Po/yc. 2 in the notes, Il. p. 337. 


5. 
EUSEBIUS OF CAESAREA [c. A.D. 310—325 ]. 


(1) Chronicon i. pp. 158, 162 (ed. Schoene). 


Ann. Abrah. Vespas. 
2085 I Antiochiae secundus episcopus constitutus 
est Ignatius. 
On the chronological bearing of this notice see below, U. p. 471 sq. In Jerome’s 


revision it is attached not, as here, to the first year of Olymp. 212, but to the number 
of the Olympiad itself. 


Ann. Abrah. Trajan. 
2114 I 
Johannem apostolum usque ad Trajani tempora (vitam) pro- 
duxisse Irinaeus tradit. Post quem ejusdem auditores cognos- 
cebantur Papias Ierapolitanus et Polycarpus Smyrnaeorum 
provinciae episcopus. 
To this notice Jerome adds ‘et Ignatius Antiochenus.’ On this addition see 


above, I. p. 29 sq, and below, II. p. 477 sq. The notice in the Armenian comes 
after the year Abraham 2114; in Jerome it is attached to the year 2116, 


IGN, I. 10 
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Ann. Abrah. Trajan. 
2123 IO 


After this comes the notice of Ignatius’ martyrdom. In Jerome’s revision it is 
attached to this tenth year. This notice is given at length below, II. p. 449, where 
also its chronological bearing is discussed. 


(2) Historia Ecclestastica iii. 22, 36 sq. 


22. “Ada kal trav én “Avtioxyetas Evodiov mpatov 
KaTAoTAVTOS, SevTEpos ev TOLS SyAOUpEVOLs “lyvdtLos eyvw- 
pilero. Xupewv opoiws SevTEepos peta TOV TOV YwTHpos 
¢€ a 2 \ A 5) € , > , \ , 
nov addehpov tHs &v ‘lepomodvpous exKAnolas KaTa Tov- 
Tous THv heitoupyiay etyev. 


36. Avémperé ye pnv Kata TovTous emi THS Actas ToV 
> 4 ec \ id lal \ , > 
atooTohwy outdntys IlohvKapzros, THs KaTa Spupvay eKKdn- 
cias Tpos TaY avTOTTaY Kal UmNnpeTaY TOV Kupiov Thy em- 
oKoTH eyKexelpiopevos. Kal? ov éyvwpilero Iamias THs év 

4 
‘Tepamdoheu Tapoukias Kal avros ériocKoros, | avnp Ta TavTa OTL 
nA A y \ 
paduota oywwTaTos Kal THS ypadyns cidnuwy,| Oo TE Tapa 
fe > / ~ , 3 , “a 33 Ea 
mrelorors cio ere vov SiaBdntos lyvdrios, THs Kat’ AvTiyerav 
la ‘\ \ 

Tlérpov duadoyns Sevtepos tHy émickomyy KeKkAnpopevos. 
M4 3 ¥ la) 3 X , Le \ e / wy 
hoyos 8 exe TovTov amo Luplas emt tHv “Pwpaiwv wow 

> / , id SA ~ > \ 
avatrepp0evta Onpiov yevéo Gar Bopay THs eis Xprorov pap- 

, 4 \ \ \ Sete / > \ > > 
Tuptas evexeys Kal On THY Ov “Acias dvakop.dnv eT emrt- 
pereotarns dpovpav dudakys Toovpevos, Tas KaTa TOhW ais 
eTEOHMEL TapoiKias Tats dua hoywv opidiats TE Kal TpOTpO- 
Tais emippwvves, €v mpdtows padiota mpopvdrdtrec bar Tas 

¢ , ¥ , lal 3 , x 3 7 
aipéoes apt. TOTE TpaTov | avapvetoas Kat] emuTodalovaas 
Tapnvel, TpouvTpeme Te ampiE exeoOar THS TaY dToaTOhwY 

/ a Coun > , XN b} a id 
Tapadocens, nv vTEp aadadetas Kat eyypadws yon pap- 
Tupopevos SuatuTovabar avayKatoy wyeiTo. ovTw dnta & 
Spvpyvn yevopevos, evOa o TodvKapmos Hv, play pev TH 

\ Sey > \ > , , , 

Kata THY "Edeoov emuotodnv exkd\noia ypader, Tounevos 
7) ta) , > / ed \ A > , 
avTns prnpovedov “Ovyoipov, érépay dé 7TH ev Mayvyoia 

“A \ / » , > / A / 
™m mpos Madvdpo, evla makw émicKomov Aaya prypnv 

, \ n° , , » a ¥ , 
memoinra' Kat TH ev Tpdddcou S€é addnv, Hs apxovTa TOTE 
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¥ , € A \ , \ ane , ’ 
ovta TodvBuov toropet. mpos TavTais Kat TH “Pwpaiwy ék- 
Kd ‘\ 4, ld c \ 
Kyoia ypade, 7 Kal TapaKynow mTpoTElver, ws py Tapat- 
Lal 4 la 3 x > 
THOGpEVOL TOU apTupiov TYS TOMoUMENS avTOV aTOoTEpT- 
3 4 3 @ \ 4 > > , nw 
cay édmidos. e€ wav kal Bpayvtara eis émiderEw Tar 
¥ A Ss \ 
cipnpevov tapabecbar a€iov. ypdde dy ovv Kata héEw 

"ATO Zypiac meyp! P@MHC OHPIOMAY@ AIA FAC KAI BAAAC- 
CHC, NYKTOC KAI HMEpac, ENAEAEMENOC AEKA AEOTAPAOIC, YU 
ECTI CTPATIWTIKON TAPMd, OL KAI EYEPFETOYMENO! yYEIPoyc 
FINONTAlL. €N AE TOIC AAIKHMACI AYT@N MAAAON MABHTEYOMAI, 
AAN’ OY TAPA TOYTO AEAIKAIWMAL. GNAIMHN TON OHPDION TON 
EMO! ETOIMMN’ A KAI EYYOMAI CYNTOMA MOI EYPEBANAI, A KAI 
KOAAKEYC@ CYNTOMMC ME KATAMALEIN, OYXY CTIEP TIN@N 
AEIAAINOMENA OFX HYANTO’ KAN AYTA AE AKONTA MH O€AH) 
EPG TPOCBIACOMAI. CYTTN@MHN MO! EYETE. TI MOI CYMéEpeEl, 
EF TIN@CKM. NYN APYOMAI MAOHTHC EINAL MHAEN ME ZHAO- 
CAl T@N OPAT@N KAl AOpATWN, INA “lHcCOY Xpictoy Emityyo. 
TYP KAl CTAYPOC, OHPIWN TE CYCTACEIC, CKOPTTICMO!L OCTEON, 
CYPKOTIAI MEAN, AAECMO! GAOY TOY CHMATOC, KOAACEIC TOY 
AlaBOAOY €ic EME EPpYECOWCAN, MONON INA ‘IHCOY Xpicto¥ 
emity yw (Lom. 5). 

A > \ “~ lal 
Kai tavra pev amo ras Snhwheions wodews Tals KaTa- 
/ > , , ¥ > > , al 
heyBeioais exxdnoiass OueTUTOT ATO. non 8 énéxewa TS 

/, > \ , lal 
Spdpryns yevopevos, amo Tpwddos tots te ev Diradeddeia 
50 § \ la c » A \ A > , > X , iol 
avis dua ypadys optret, Kal TH Lpupvaiwv exkAnota, Lolws 

~ aA e \ > 
TE T@ TaVTNS Tponyoupevw IlohkvKdpmw ov ota dy aro- 
\ »¥ > / 7 \ x 3 , 
aTohiKov avdpa ed pddra yvwpilerv, Hv Kat >AvTiyevar 
WO , ec x , ‘ > ‘ \ / 
avT@® TOiMVnVY ws av yvno.os Kal ayalos Toywny mapatt- 
‘\ \ ed 7 \ Lal »¥ 3 A 
Berar, THY Tept avTns hpovTida dia orovdys EXEW auTOV 
b) A c Pe > \ 4 if > io ec 50 
aéiav. oO avTos Lpupvators ypadwyv ovK oid omolev 
pyTois ovykexpytal, TowtTa Twa Tepl Tov XpioTov 
SveEvasv ' 

"Era A€ KAl META THN ANACTACIN EN CAPKI AYTON O1AA 
KAl TICTEY@ ONTA’ KAl GTE Tpdc ToYc mepi Métpon EAHAY- 
BEN, EctH ayToic, AdBeTe, pHAAdHcaTé me Kal TAETE, OTI 
OYK €IMI AAIMONION ACWMATON’ KAI EYOYC AYTOY HYaNnTo, 
KAl EMICTEYCAN (Smyrn. 3): 

10—2 
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> > A ‘ ce lal 
Oide d€ avTov 70 paptipioy Kai Oo Kipnvatos, kal Tov 
an > A 4 y 
ETLOTOAM@V AUTOU MYNMovEevEL K€ywv OUTWS* 

‘Qe eimé Tic TON HMETEPON AIA THN POC OedN mMap- 
TYPIAN KATAKPIOEIC Tpdc OHpla, 6TI Zitdc eimi Oeoy, Kai Ar 
OADNTWN OHPION AAHOOMAI, INA KADAPOC ApTOC EYPEd. 

Nee e , \ , 2 A , 3 rn 

kat 0 Ilo\vKapmos S5€ TovTwY avTav peuvytar ev TH 

/ 0 ete \ , 3 NOR , > 
pepopevn avtov mpos Pidutmynoiovs emiato\yn, paaKkwy av- 

a / 

Tots pHnpace: 

TlapakaA@® OYN TANTAC YMAC TIEIBAPYEIN K.T.A. (Phil. 9). 

Kal €€ns emupeper: 

-Erpayaté mot Kal ymeic Kal IrNatioc, K.T.A. (Pail. 13). 


\ \ \ \ A > , an , \ 
Kal Ta prev TEpL TOV Iyvariov TovavTa. diadexyeTar dé 
> DAN \ 3 , b] \ V4 

per avtov THY AvTioyelas emiaKkoTynV Hpws. 


Eusebius again refers to the testimony of Irenaeus, H. Z. v.8. See above, p. 143. 


3 5 lf S 4% c..A 4 > cde Med > 
37. “Aduvarov 8 ovtos nu amavtas €€ dvdpmatos aza- 
An gy A A A lal 
poeta bar, ooo ToTe KaTa THY TpaTHV TaV aToTTOwY 
a \ \ 
duadoyyny ev Tals KaTa THY oOlKovperny eKkAnTiaLs yeydsvact 
E.) , 
TOWLEVES 1) Kal EvayyehisTal, TOUTWY EiKdTwWS E€ OVOmATOS 
ial ie \ 4 , i) fal 
ypepn poverv. THY prnpnv KataTBeipeOa, ay err Kal voV 
Py eon BH 51 , A py A ? e 
eis nuas Ov vropyypdtwev THs amoaTohuKns SiWacKadias 7 
y =) > lal a 
Tapadooois PepeTar’ womEp ovv apédre TOU “Tyvatiov év ais 
, 5 A Q A , > a > 
KaTeheEapev emuotodats, Kat Tov Kdrjpevtos év TH avo- 
\ “A \ 
podoynperyn Tapa TAacw, Hv eK TpoTwTov THS ‘Pwopatov 
exkdynotas TH Kopwhiwv dueturdécaro. 


38. Etpyra dé kat ta “Iyvatiov Kai TloAvKdpmov. 


(3)  Quaestiones ad Stephanum 1 (Op. Iv, p. 881, Migne). 
Y A na 
Pnot Sé mov oO aytos avyp, “Tyvdrios ovopa avTa, THS 
, 
’Avtiyéwv exkhynoias SevTepos yeyovas peta Tovs dazo- 
aToovs ericKoTos, ws apa Kal TOY apxYovTa TOU ai@vos 
, yy ec , Ld \ c a wn > 
tovrov ehabev 1 mapbevia Mapias kal n Tov owrynpos e€ 
avTns yeveois: héyer S€ ovTwS: 
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Kai €Aade€ TON APXYONTA TOY AIMNOC TOYTOY H TIAPOENIA 
Mapiac, kal 6 TOKETOC AYTAC, OMOIWC Kal O BANATOC TOF 
Xpictof¥* Tpia MYCTHPIA KpayrAc, ATINA EN Heyyia Oco¥t 
€mpayOH (Lphes. 19). 


16. 
CyRIL OF JERUSALEM [c. A.D. 347]. 


The resemblance of the passage quoted, ul. p. 175, to Zral/. 9, 10, 
Smyrn. 2, 3, is striking. 


17. 
ATHANASIUS [A.D. 359]. 
De Synodis Arimini et Seleuciae 47 (Op. 1. i. p. 607, Patav. 1777). 
> , = c \ \ 3 , > > 7, 
Iyvatios ovv, 0 peta Tovs amoaToAovs ev AvTioyxeia 
\ ra \ , an lal , 
KaTaotabeis émiaKomos, Kal papTus Tov XpioTov yevo- 
bh aA , ze * > ' > 
pevos, ypadwy epi Tov Kuptov euipnkers Eic iatpdc écti 
CAPKIKOC KAl TINEYMATIKOC, TENNHTOC KAl APENNHTOC, EN AN- 
Opwama Oedc, EN BANATWM ZWH AAHOINH, Kal EK Mapiac kal 
> a ma Ny) C2 , , 
éxk Ocof (Zphes. 7). twes S€ kat Tav peta “lyvdriov diddo- 
‘\ > \ £ a \ > 4, ¢ 7 
Kahou Kal auto ypapovaw: “Ev to ayevyytov o marTynp, 
\ e c > > “A ey Z / > /, , 
Kai els 0 €€ avTOU VLOS yvno.os, yevynpa ahnOuvor, hoyos 
~ / \ ey \ \ Ys > 
Kal godia Tov TaTpos. €l meV OVY Kal TPOS TOUTOUS Evav- 
‘\ \ \ / Cr REN c / 
tiws Siakeipela, €oTw Kai TpOs Tas GuYddOUS HuiY y pay’ 
an > lal , 
el O¢, TV ev XpioT@ Tiotw avTav ywaoxorTes, TETELaLWEOa 
c 4, > > “A ¥ \ ~ el § 
OTL Kal 0 pakdpuos “lyvdtios opOas eypawe, yevvytov avTov 
, \ \ , ¢ \ \ \ > z > / 
Aéyov dua THV TAapPkKa* o yap XpurTos oapé EVEVETO" AYEV- 
Y \ a \ a > 5) eX 
yntov O€, OTL LY TOV TONPATwY Kal yevynTwV EoTW, aN vLOS 
, 
€K TaTpos. 

This treatise was written A.D. 359, as Montfaucon (p. 571) pointsout. Twochapters 
however (30, 31) were added a little later. The attempt to discredit the whole 
on account of these chapters, which there is every reason to think were inserted by the 
author himself, is futile. The treatise evidently arose out of the immediate circum- 
stances to which it relates, and must have been the work of a contemporary. But no 
contemporary is so likely to have written it as Athanasius, to whom it is ascribed and 
whose style and treatment it reproduces throughout. The case is well stated by Zahn 
(/. v. A. p. 578 sq). The use which S. Athanasius here makes of these expressions of 


Ignatius is discussed at length below (11. p. gosq). The remarks of Cureton (C, Z. 
p. xix sq) seem to me to be altogether confused and confusing. 
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18. 
Syriac MarRTyrRovocy [c. A.D. 350?]. 


The reference will be found below, 11. p. 419. 


Reasons are there given for assigning this document to a date not later, or at least 
not much later, than the middle of the fourth century. 


19. 

EPHREM Syrus [t A.D. 373]. 
The coincidences with Polyc. 3 given in the notes (11. p. 342) cannot 
have been accidental. The same may be said, though not with the same 
degree of confidence, of the coincidence with fom. 2, which is likewise 


noticed in its proper place (11. p. 202). For other coincidences pointing 
to the same conclusion see Il. pp. 74, 76, 82, 168. 


The date of Ephrem’s death, as given above, is taken from the Ms, Brit. Mus. 
Add. 12155 (see Wright’s Catalogue p. 947). 


20, 
Basi. OF CAESAREA [T A.D. 379]- 
Hom. in Sanctam Christi Generationem 3 (Op. u. p. 598, Garnier). 


Eipnra: S€ trav Tadavav TW Kal ETEpos Ab-yos OTL UTEp TOD 
AABEIN TON APYONTA TOY AIMNOC TOYTOY THN TIAPOENIAN TAC 
Mapiac 9 Tov ‘Iwand émevonOn prynoteia..... amreBouko- 
nOn ody Sua THS prnoteias o émiBovdos THs TapHevias: 
» \ , a a7 py a \ \ \ > , 
noe. yap Katadvow THs dias apyns THY dud GapKOos éemipa- 
veray TOV Kupiov yernoopuerny. 

It might have been supposed that this reference to Zphes. 19 was 
borrowed from Origen (see above, p. 144), to whom S. Basil is so largely 
indebted elsewhere; but the words xardéAvow 77s idias dpyjs point to a 
knowledge of the context of Ignatius which he could not have derived 
from the passage of the Alexandrian father. 

Garnier (Praef. p. xv) gives reasons for questioning the authorship of this treatise 


of S. Basil; but he is not uninfluenced by doctrinal prejudices (see Galatians p. 284), 
and his arguments in this case do not seem to have any weight. 


eee 
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21. 
JouHn THE Monk [c. a.pD. 380—390?]. 


Lpistula ad Eutropium et Eusebium de Communione Veritatis in Vita 
Nova, ete. 


‘All the saints who loved God, since their love towards him was 
hidden in the power of their soul, proclaimed their love by the voice, 
that is, by the death of the flesh which is the voice; because they were 
not able in any other way to show their love, but by even going out of 
voice, in being divested of the flesh, that they might become word and 
not voice. For whilst they were in the world of the voice, they were 
men of the voice; but after they are gone out of the world of the voice, 
they will become men of the word and not of the voice.... 


‘But that it might be not supposed that I speak from opinion, and 
not from grace, respecting the man of the voice and the word, we will 
show you evidently by bringing, as testimony to our words, the authority 
of one of the saints...the blessed Ignatius, the glorious martyr, who was 
the second bishop after the Apostles in Antioch of Syria, who, when he 
was going up to Rome in the testimony for Christ, wrote epistles to certain 
cities; and in that to Rome, when he was persuading them not to hinder 
him from the testimony of Christ, said, // ye de silent from me, I shall be 
the word of God; but of ye love my flesh, again I am to myself a voice 
(Zom. 2). And he implored them to cease from intreating respecting 
him, and begged them not to love his life of the flesh better than his life 
in the spirit. Were these things spoken in an ordinary way by this saint? 
What then is this, that after his departure from this world he is to him- 
self a word; but if he continue he is to himself a voice?... This man of 
God deserves to be reckoned amongst the company of the Apostles, of 
whom I had almost said, that whilst he was in the flesh in the world he 
had immersed himself from the world with his Lord: as he also himself 
said, Then am I faithful when I am not seen in the world (Rom. 3); and 
Lt is good for me that I should set from the world in God, that I may 
rise in Him in life (Rom. 2). And again he said, Let nothing envy me of 
those that are seen and that are not seen (Rom, 5). That there might be 
no indignity therefore to the greatness of this man of God through what 
I say, I honour him in silence, and approach to the saying which he 
spake, Z/ ye are silent from me, and leave me to die in sacrifice, 7 am to 
myself the word of God; but if not, Z am to myself a voice... 

‘And this again, Z/ 7 shall continue, I am to myself a voice: he desires 
to teach that the temporary life here is of the flesh in a compound 
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person; for the word is not of the flesh, but of the spirit; but the voice 
is not of the spirit, but of the flesh, because all bodies have the voice 
only, but have not the word, inasmuch as they have not in them the soul 
in the person. For every beast and bird, together with cattle and 
creeping things of the earth, utter the voice only; but because man has 
in him a soul, and is not like the rest of the other bodies, he uses the 
word and the voice.... 


‘But I am not alleging, as in a discussion, proofs respecting the soul, 
to require many things to be said; but I am sowing a few things into 
your ears, that they may be instruction for you. But more especially 
from the reasoning faculty of the word do we comprehend the power of 
the soul which is in us; because the reasoning faculty of the word is not 
found in any of the bodies, as we have said, but in man only.... 


‘Thus also was it effected in this economy of Christ, that John the 
Baptist, because he was about to preach respecting God the Word, was 
called a voice; 7 am the voice of one crying in the wilderness, Prepare the 

' way. For whom but for the Word the Lord, whom he preached that men 
should prepare a way in their souls for the coming of His doctrine? The 
Son is therefore called the Word, in order that He might show us that 
He is from the Father in nature, like as the word also is begotten from 
the power of the soul. Our Lord therefore put on the flesh, like the 
word the voice: and more than is the mixture of the word with the 
voice, is the mixture of God the Word with the flesh which He put on.’ 


The passages in the above extract which contain the direct quotations run thus in 
the original ; 


Rams aco fret mame madiior’ isa), 
atoms rasalints ele tho thr cdanman’ 
ear ade Ass Charmms mami ole aa 
BA RAM IT amasa oh Chorsal KAI oh 
mbar a cisasso ml .aams ln + mam 
hiss ar wait ached pl oN too rears 
ram 20h «2. Aawh sta etic oan roles 
wis al mar 


Min am etsmt tar am Ax oak 


—— OO 
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am wanra .ipwedhos SL olson em tiamm 
waite oon .wnaiss emis a Stars mi ul 
pir ea gan as: a ih ein tear saha .rtaiiis 
Mite amd os ins petedhsn Ana eredison 
rohrs wshlmas wales KtAK Mums mhasil 
ar stabs tas whl veo wal an yo 


has; wisaatha cars ~ aocheds pl amis 
wed ict oles whl al Kad Wom ovhwors 
ilo al eu cam 


This passage is taken by Cureton (see Corp. Zgn. p. 351) from the British Museum 
MS, Add. 12170, fol. 211 (fol. 224 in Wright’s Ca¢alogue p. 749), apparently of about 
the 8th century. He compared it with another, Add. 14580, which is dated A.D. 866 
(see Wright’s Catalogue p. 767). The text and translation will be found in Cureton 
C. /. pp. 205, 239sq. From his translation I have taken these extracts. 

Works by the same John the Monk appear in numerous Syriac volumes in the 
British Museum (see the index to Wright’s Catalogue p. 1296). Among them are 
other letters to these same persons, the monks Eutropius and Eusebius. One Ms 
containing works by him (dd¢. 17169) is dated as early as A.D. 581 (see Wright’s 
Catalogue p. 451). Who then was this John? 

In the Ms Add, 17172, prefixed to various works by this John, are the words, 
‘By the strength and help of the Holy Trinity we begin to write the book of the 
holy John, the monk and seer of Thebais. But first an account respecting him, that 
is, the blessed John, which was written by Palladius bishop of Jerusalem’ (it should 
have been ‘Helenopolis’). Then follows substantially the same narrative which is given 
in Palladius ist. Laus. c. 43 mept ’Iwdvvov rod AvxoroXirov (see Cureton C. /. p. 351, 
Wright’s Catalogue p. 760). In the course of this narrative occurs the following state- 
ment; ‘Also he informed the blessed emperor Theodosius beforehand respecting 
things future, I mean respecting his being about to vanquish the rebel Maximus and 
to return from Galatia [i.e. ‘Gaul,’ see Galatians pp. 3, 31]. Then again he also 
foretold respecting the defeat of Eugenius’ (comp. //ist. Laws. 43, 46, pp- 1107 sq, 
1130, Migne). After this life follows the letter of John to Eutropius and Eusebius on 
the Spiritual Life, which is designated at the close as the work of ‘my Lord John the 
monk and seer of Thebais’; and this again is succeeded by four discourses by the 
same writer in the form of dialogues addressed to these same persons Eutropius and 
Eusebius. 

It seems then that this Ms identifies John the Monk, the writer of these works, 
with John of Lycopolis, the seer of the Thebais, with whom Palladius had direct 
personal communications, whose life he writes, and from whom he obtained much 
information (which he retails) respecting other monks of the Thebais. This identifica- 
tion is apparently accepted by Cureton (C. Z. p. 351 sq). 
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But Palladius in a later chapter (c. 61) gives an account of another John, likewise 
a monk of Thebais. He too might be called a seer, for he received revelations (doxa- 
Narera a’rp) respecting the state of the monasteries, which proved true. This 
John is stated to have been the writer of letters and other works, whereas John of 
Lycopolis is not mentioned as an author. Moreover the subjects of his works are 
of the same kind as those of our ‘John the Monk.’ They are addressed to monks, and 
they deal with the same topics (e.g. dreutuvnoxey amd Tov alcOnrav els Thy vonow 
dvaxwpetv x.T..; comp. Assem. Bz0/. Orient. 1. p. 432 ‘debet visibilia...omnia con- 
temnere’). Our John therefore should more probably be identified with this person 
than with John of Lycopolis. If so, he was a contemporary of John of Lycopolis, of 
Evagrius of Pontus, and of other famous monks of the Thebaid; and his date as an 
author would probably be about A.D. 380—390. He may also have been the same, 
as Zahn suggests (/. v. A. p. 222), to whom Ephrem Syrus writes, Og. Graec. 
p. 186 sq (comp. Proleg. p. 49) pis "Iwdvynv povagovra (see Assem. Bibl. Orient. 1. 
Pp: 150). 

Assemani (476/. Orient. 1. p. 431) identifies John the Monk, our Syriac writer, 
with John of Apamea, whom he places in the 6th century. Cureton (C. Z. p. 352) 
seems to accept this date for John of Apamea, but rejects the identification. In both 
respects he acts too hastily. As regards the date Assemani’s reasons are far from 
conclusive. On the other hand very much may be said for the identification, though 
rejected also by Zahn (/. v. A. p. 222) and others, Ebedjesu (476/. Orient. Ul. 
p- 50) gives the following list of the works of John of Apamea, ‘Tres composuit 
tomos; necnon epistolas; de Regimine Spirituali, de Passionibus, et de Perfectione.’ 
There is extant a work of our John a letter to Eutropius and Eusebius ‘on the 
Spiritual Life’ (Wright’s Catalogue, pp. 451, 657, 757) 760, 767, 795, etc); another 
in the form of dialogues with these same persons ‘on the Passions’ (2. pp. 452, 761, 
767, 805, 857, Assem. B2b/. Orient. 1. p. 431); another ‘on Perfection’ (Wright pp. 
758, 768, etc). I am therefore constrained to believe that the same writings are 
meant in both cases. There is indeed, so far as I know, no reason why John the 
Monk of the Thebais should not be John of Apamea. There were many Syrians 
among the monks of the Egyptian desert. In this case however Assemani’s date for 
John of Apamea must be abandoned. One of the Mss of our John bears the date 
A.D. 581 (see Wright’s Catalogue p. 451). 

Ebedjesu mentions two Johns: one (c. 39) as John simply of whom he gives no 
information, not even the title of his work; and another as John of Apamea (c. 47), 
giving the account of his writings which I have already quoted. It is possible that he 
splits up one man into two; or he may have erroneously assigned to the latter the 
works which really belonged to the former. At all events, if there be a mistake in 
the identification, it is Ebedjesu’s, not Assemani’s. 

The works of John seem to have been written in Syriac, so that we possess the ori- 
ginals (see Assem. 47d. Orient. 1. p. 431, Cureton Corp. Zgn. p. 294, Zahn J. v. A, 
p- 222 sq, though Zahn expresses hesitation in his later work, Jen. Efzst. p. 339). 
It was frequently the case that the monks of the Egyptian desert could not speak 
Greek, being either Copts or Syrians. Thus John of Lycopolis conversed with Palla- 
dius through an interpreter (//zst. Laws. 43, p. 1113). Moreover the quotations of our 
John from Ignatius are not translated from the Greek, but taken from the Syriac 
version. This appears from the fact that for dvarel\w (Rom. 2) he writes ‘I may 
rise in life’ with the Syriac (2) and the Armenian (A) which was taken from the 
Syriac, besides other slighter resemblances. 
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Zahn (/. v. A. p. 223) objects to Cureton’s translation ‘certain (rhs 532) 


cities,’ and contends that it must be rendered ‘famous cities,’ like Lucian’s évddgéas 
moXeow (see above, p. 141). On this basis he founds an argument that John was 
acquainted with the Seven Epistles, since otherwise the expression would be meaning- 
less. But the word certainly has this sense sometimes (e.g. in the Peshito of Acts 
XVi. 12 MuEpas TLvas, xviii. 23 Xpovov TLva; see also Payne Smith Zhes. Syr. p. 1556), 
so that the argument cannot be pressed. On the other hand the expression ‘sowing a 
few things into your ears’ seems to be suggested by Ephes. g ovx eldcare omeipew eis 
buds, BioavTes TA Ta K.T.X,., a passage which is not found in the Curetonian letters. 


iD. 
HIERONYMUS [c. A.D. 382—415]. 
(i) De Viris Ilustribus 16, Op. i. p. 842 (ed. Vallarsi). 


Ignatius, Antiochenae ecclesiae tertius post Petrum. apostolum 
episcopus, persecutionem commovente Trajano damnatus ad_bestias 
Romam vinctus mittitur: cumque navigans Smyrnam venisset, ubi 
Polycarpus, auditor Johannis, episcopus erat, scripsit unam epistulam ad 
Ephesios, alteram ad Magnesianos, tertiam ad Trallenses, quartam ad 
Romanos; et inde egrediens scripsit ad Philadelphinos et ad Smyrnaeos 
et proprie ad Polycarpum, commendans illi Antiochensem ecclesiam ; 
in qua et de evangelio, quod nuper a me translatum est, super persona 
Christi ponit testimonium, dicens; go vero et post resurrectionem in 
carne eum vidi, et credo quia sit; et quando venit ad Petrum et ad eos 
qui cum Petro erant, dixit eis; Ecce palpate et videte guia non sum daemo- 
nium incorporale. Lt statim tetigerunt eum et crediderunt. 

Dignum autem videtur, quia tanti viri fecimus mentionem, et de 
epistula ejus quam ad Romanos scribit pauca ponere; De Syria usque 
ad Romam pugno ad bestias, in mari et in terra, nocte et die, ligatus cum 
decem leopardis, hoc est, militibus qui me custodiunt; quibus et cum bene- 
feceris, pejores fiunt. Iniguitas autem eorum mea doctrina est; sed non 
idcirco justificatus sum. Utinam fruar bestiis, quae mtht sunt praepa- 
ratae; quas et oro veloces mihi esse ad interitum, et adliciam |eas| ad 
comedendum me; ne, sicut |et| aliorum martyrum, non audeant corpus 
meum adtingere. (Quodsit venire noluerint, ego vim faciam, ut devorer. 
Lgnoscite mihi, filioli; quid mihi prosit, ego scio. Nunc incipio esse diset- 
pulus, nihil de his quae videntur desiderans, ut Jesum Christum inventam. 
Tenis, crux, bestiae, confractio ossium, membrorumque aivisto, et totius cor- 
poris contritio, et tormenta diabolt in me veniant; tantum ut Christo fruar. 
Cumque jam damnatus esset ad bestias, et ardore patiendi rugientes 
audiret leones, ait; “rumentum Christi sum, dentibus bestiarum molar, ut 
panis mundus inventar. 
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Passus est anno undecimo Trajani et reliquiae corporis ejus in 
Antiochia jacent extra portam Daphniticam in coemeterio. 


(ii) Adv. Helvidium 17, Op. U1. p. 225. 


Numquid non possum tibi totam veterum scriptorum seriem commo- 
vere, Ignatium, Polycarpum, Irenaeum, Justinum Martyrem, multosque 
alios apostolicos et eloquentes viros, qui adversus Ebionem et Theo- 
dotum Byzantium, Valentinum, haec eadem sentientes, plena sapientiae 
volumina conscripserunt ? 


(ii) Comment. in Matthaeum i. § 1, Op. Vil. p. 12. 


Quare non de simplici virgine, sed de desponsata concipitur? Primum, 
ut per generationem Joseph origo Mariae monstraretur. Secundo, ne 
lapidaretur a Judaeis ut adultera. Tertio, ut in Aegyptum fugiens 
haberet solatium mariti. Martyr Ignatius etiam quartam addidit causam, 
cur a desponsata conceptus sit; Ut fartus, inquiens, cjus celaretur dia- 
bolo, dum eum putat non de virgine sed de uxore generatum. 


(iv) Adv. Pelagianos iil. 2, Op. U. p. 783. 
Ignatius, vir apostolicus et martyr, scribit audacter; Zveg?t Dominus 
apostolos, gut super ones homines peccatores erant. 


It is obvious from these passages that Jerome had no personal acquaintance with 
the writings of Ignatius. The frst passage (Vir. ///. 16) is taken almost entirely from 
Eusebius (see above p. 146). He only adds two particulars to the account of the his- 
torian. (1) He is able to point out the source of the apocryphal quotation in Swyrz. 
3, of which Eusebius was ignorant (ovx oid’ 67é6ev), namely the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews, which he himself had translated (see the note Il. p. 295sq). (2) He 
can point out the resting-place of the bones of Ignatius, the Cemetery at Antioch, 
which probably he himself had visited (see below, II. pp. 377 Sq; 431Sq). On the other 
hand he is so ignorant of the facts, that whereas Eusebius mentions two letters, one to 
the Smyrnzeans and the other to Polycarp, Jerome blundering over iétws (by which 
Eusebius meant ‘in a separate epistle’) supposes him to speak of only one letter. 
This ignorance might have been pardoned if it had not misled the greatest of Ignatian 
critics. The one blot on the critical scutcheon of Ussher is his rejection of the Epistle 
to Polycarp as spurious on the ground that Jerome does not recognize it. The date 
of the treatise de Viris L1lustribus is A.D. 392. 

The second passage (adv. Helvid. 17) is nothing more than a bold rhetorical venture 
after Jerome’s manner. Probably the sole foundation for this sweeping assertion, so 
far as regards Ignatius, was the single fact known to Jerome (see the next passage) 
that Ignatius spoke of the virginity of Mary (Zfhes. 19). The description it is true 
would better apply to such passages as 7ya//. 11, Philad. 6, in the Long Recension, 
where Ebion (a purely imaginary person) and Theodotus (who lived long after the 


age of Ignatius) with others are mentioned by name. But it is highly improbable . 


that Jerome should have seen this recension, and we need not look for the same pre- 
cision in him which we should expect in a more careful writer. Though well versed 
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in works on Biblical exegesis, which was his speciality, he was otherwise extremely 
ignorant of early Christian literature. This treatise was written about a.D. 382. 

In the ¢hird passage (Comm. in Matt. i. § 1), belonging to the year 398, he pro- 
bably borrowed the fact, which he mentions, from Origen as quoted above (p. 144) ; 
while in the fourth, written about A.D. 415, in which again he professes to quote Igna- 
tius, he is guilty of a blunder, for he assigns to Ignatius words which are taken from 
Barnabas. Here again he was probably indebted to Origen (c. Ce/s. i. 63, Of. 1. 
p- 378) who however ascribes the saying to the right author, so that Jerome was misled 
by a treacherous memory. 

For the notice of Ignatius in Jerome’s revision of the Chronzcon of Eusebius, see 
above, p. 145 sq. 


2. 
S. CHRySOSTOM [c. A.D. 390]. 
(1) Homilia in S. Lgnatium, Op. 1. p. 592 (ed. Montfaucon). 


ETKQMION ELS TON ATION IEPOMAPTYPA ITNATION TON 
®EO®OPON APXIEIMISKOION TENOMENON ANTIOXEIAS THS 
METAAHS, EIS POMHN AITENEX@ENTA KAI AYTOOI MAPTY- 
PHSANTA KAKEIOEN AYOIS ELS ANTIOXEIAN KOMIS@ENTA... 


la) “A ~ » ee) 
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e \ zy" \ ¢ A ¥y \ \ 5 , A A 
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lal ¢ \ 
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> > 2.8 A , \ \ \ 
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~ \ , 5 5 ~ , ore 5 A , 
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OGLOS, EYKPATS, AVTEXOmEVOS TOV KaTa THY SidaynY TLTTOD 
, , 7 , \ \ ¥ 9 c 
Adyov, vndadrios, Twdpwv, Kdop.os, Kal TA ada aTEp oO 
wn / 
TlavAos amy7noe. Kal Tis TOUTwY amddekis, dnaw; avTol 
oi TaUTa EipNnKOTEs avTOV eyELpoTOYnoay: Kal ovUK avy ot 
> qn 
peta TocavTns aKxpiBelas TapaivouvTes Erépois THY Soxt- 
pactav movetobar tav pedAdvTwy ert Tov Opdvov THs apy7s 
avaBaivey TavTns, avTol mapépyws TovTo émoincay av. 
> , 5 \ 2. > \ > \ , 3 “ A A 
aN’ ei pn Tacay eldoy Thy apeTny TavTny ev TH wuyy TOD 
Z / > A 5 ~ 
paptupos TovTou TeduTevperny, ovK av avT@ TavTHY éveyet- 
\ > > An lo a 
pirav THY apxyv.... . Eldes TAS SuTAOUS Huw 6 aTédavos 
epavn THs emioKoTNS Téws, Kat aumpoTépay eroince THY 
apxnv TO T@V XYELpoTOYnTaYTwY avTOV akiwua, TacaY a7o- 
dew apeTns avT@ paptupovoar ; 
BovieoGe Kai eTepov viv exxaribo otéhavov am avrov 

, , ’ , \ \ > aA 

tovtov BdactavovTa; avadoytowpefa tov Karpov Kal? dv 


\ > \ > s , > , > ” > 
mv apxnv evexeipicOn tavTnv: ov yap é€otw icov exkAn- 
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lal A 4 > 

ciav oiKovouynoat vuv, Kal TOTE K.T.A. .... GOTEP OUV 
, , 3 4 c , “A A 

kuBepynTnv Oavudlopevr, ovy oTav yovyalovans THs Ga- 
\ a“ “ ‘ 

hdrrns Kal é€€ ovpiwy ths vyds depopevyns Suvnby Tovs 

eumhéovras Siaca@oa, ad oTav paiwopevov Tov weddyous, 


a , 7 A A ¥ A 
SuavicTapevwy THOV KULaTwY, a’TaV Tov Eevdoov émBaTar 5 


, nw lal ¥ A \ 3 
otacialovtwy, modhov yeyavos eowbev eEwlev Tors eu- 
lal la na \ 
mréovtas modopKourTos, Suvnfy KatevOovar 76 oKaos peTa 
b) 7 c la Y XN \ , \ bd , 
arpahelas amaons' ovT@ Kal Tous TOTE THY EKKAHoiaY 
> , b] / iS as , “A 
eyyeiprcbevras éxmdytrec Oar ypyn Kat Oavpdlew modo 
méov TOV vUV olKOVoLOUYTMY avTHY, OTE TOADS O TOAELOS 
» Y e - ¥ x \ lal , Ss 
c€wbev, ore amadwrepov et. TO guTov THS TiaTEws HV 
A , > 4 4 , 3 , 4 
Todds Sedpevov emysedeias, ore Kabdmep aptitoKoy Bpédos 
\ ial 3 , ~ ~ ¥ A , 
TO THS exKAnoias mANOos TorAAHS Expnle THs mMpovotas 
‘ ra A ~ 4, aint Led 
Kal oodwraTns Twos THS ped\dovVaons avTo TiOnvetcOar 
AUNTS I. 
Lal ~ Lal 
Eimm kat téraptov otépavov é€k THS emuaKoTS Hiv 
> «a \ \ 
aviayovTa TaUTYS. Tis OvY EOTW OUTOS; TO THY TaTpioa avTOV 
A 
emiTpamynvar THY yueTépav. €mimovov pev yap Kal éxaTov 
dvépav Kal TevTHKOVTA mpooTnvar povov To dé mow 
eyyeipicOnvar TooavTnv, Kal Sypov els elkoa EKTELVOMEVOV 
4 , 3 A ¥ \ , > , > 
pupidoas, TOoNS apEeTHS over Kat Godias amddeEw elvar.... 
XN v \ \ cy ”— M4 - A ~ 4, 
kal adddws S€ Todds Av THS TOrEwWS TaUTNS TH BEe@ Hoyos, 
ws Kat dud Tav epywv avrav édytwoe. TOV yodv THS 
oikouperns emiotaTyy amdons Ilérpov, @ Tas KAeEls éve- 
Xelploe TOV OVpdvwY, @ TavTA ayew Kal dépew érérpere, 
\ b) A , 3 A EMR id boy = 
mohvv evtad0a xpdvov évduatpapar exéNevoev. ovTws avTa@ 
THS OLKOULEVNS amTraons 7 TOS avTippoTOS 7 NmeTEpa. 
\ 
"Eevon S€ euvyoOnv Teértpov, Kai méumrov é€ avrov 
4 ) , ee bY XS, \ en 
atépavov eidov meKdpevov: ovTos Sé éo71, TO per exetvor 


Io 


hs 
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tovtov diadéEacBar THY apxnv. W@otep yap av Tis, diBov 30 


> , , 3 , 4 3 , > , 
eEaipwv péyav €k Oepediwv, erepov avtippotov ékelvov 
omovodle. mdvTws avreoayayev, ei pr pedro. tacay 
4 \ > \ ‘\ , Lal Y \ 
cahevey THY oiKodopnv Kal cabpotépay To.etv: ovrw 87 
‘ / / > A > -~ 9 > PA 
kat Ilérpov pédXovtos évrevbev amrodnmety, Erepov avtippotov 


———e 


an ARO PELE 
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Tlérpov diddoKahov » Tov TvEevpatos avTeayyaye xapis, 
WATE LN THY NON yevomerny oikodouny TH Tov SiadeEouevov 
evtedeia cabpotrépay yevér Oar. 

Té&vre pev ovv atehavovs amnpilunodpela, amd tov 
peyefous THs apyns, amo THS a€ias TMV KEYELPOTOVNKOTW)D, 


on 


amo TS TOU Kalpov SvaKoNias, aT TOD péTpoV THS TOdEwS, 
amo TNS apeTnsS TOU TapaddvTos avT@ THY emrKOTHD. 
TovTovs amavtas mhéEavTas evnv Kal ekTov eimev, Kal 
4 a , 4 > > 7 , ‘\ 9 
eBdomov, Kat mAeiovs TovTwY: GAN Wa py, TOV amavTa 
10 ypovov eis TOV TEpl THS EmLaKOTHS avakdoavTes dyor, 
EKTETWPLEV TOV TEPL TOV apTUpoS Sinynpdtwv, pepe ouTrov 
émt Tov GOdov exetvov Lape... . 
Ov tovto dé exaxovpynoe 06 diaBodos pdvov, adda Kat 
ETEpov OUK EAaTTOY ToUTOU’ ov yap év Tails TOdETW, wY 
4 3 a 4 \ > , b] 3 
15 TpoeaTyKecay, Hodier odattecOar Tovs émioKoTOUS, add 
> \ > , x > , SZ / \ “A c A 
els THY adddoTplav aywv avype. mole, S€ TOVTO, OMoU 
\ > , ~ > , A 7) e A Se 
pev epnmovs Tav emutyndetwy aPew oTevdwv, opov dE 
aod g ZoyacerO dD poyOw THs odomopias éd- 
eveotepous epyacecbar 7TH oXxPw THs odoUTOpias € 
milov: 6 &) Kat émt TOU pakapiov TovTov TeTOlnKEV amd 
\ an c , , Py \ ¢ , SN Ray. 
20’ yap THS NmeTepas TOAews Els THY Papynv avtov Eexddecer, 
pakpotépouvs avt@ Tels Tods Suavdovs TOV Spdpov, Kat 
~ , la ec lal \ lal , ~ c A \ / 
TO pHKEL THS COOD Kal TO TAHOE TaV NuEpwv TO dpdvynpa 
la lal \ 4 
kataBdhrew avtod mpoadoKav: ovK cldas OTL TUVeuTOpOV 
exav “Inoovv Kal cuvatodnpmov THS ToTavTNS OdoLTOpias 
ww lanl > nw 
25 layupotepos paddov eyivero Kal THS MET avTOU duVdjews 
ovons melova mapetye THY amoderEw Kal Tas exKhyotas 
ouvekpoTer peilovas. al yap Kata THV Od0v TOELS TUD- 
/ / 0 aX \ LAr \ \ \ AAD 
Tpéxovaa: tavtoVev nreupov Tov abdyTHV Kal peTa TOAAWY 
e€ereumov Tav epodiwr, evyats kal mperBelars aiT@ ovva- 
30 yovilopevau. Kal atrat dé ov THY TVYOvTaY TapdK\now 
ehapBavov pera tpolupias tooavTys ert POavatov tpéyovTa 
c ~ \ , ar) oy Laer S \ sith , 
op@cat TOV paptupa, wef cans elkos HY TOV emt BacireLa 
kahovpevoy Ta ev ovpave: Kal did Tov epywv euavlavov 
wn nw wr / 
avrav, dud THS TOU yervatov mpoOupias eKeivov Kai padpo- 
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9 > , 2 511919) » > = ae} , 
TnTos, oTt ov Advaros Hv ep ov erpeyev, AAN adrodnpia 
‘\ \ \ \ 

Tis Kal peTaoTATLs Kal pos TOV ovpavov avadBacts. Kal 
lo , \ ae) / > , ‘ Lad 4 
TavTa SiudoKwv KaTa Tacay TokW ame dia THY dyor, 

~~ lal x 4 Les 
did Tav Tpaypdtwy avTav. Kat Omep emi TeV ‘lovdaiwy 
ld 9 \ lal la ‘ > \ € , 
cuvéByn, ote Tov Tlavkov Syoavtes Kal eis THY “Papnv 
\ ‘4 
amrooretNavtes evopilov pev emt Odvarov méumew, emreytrov 
Q nA 3 a “ 3 4 , na + 4 
dé Tots Exel KaTo“KoVaW “lovdaiors SudacKahov, ToUTO by Kal 
\ las 
emt “lyvatiov yéyove eTa TEpLoVaias TLVOS. OVE yap TOIS 
A b \ A lol ~~ 
THv “Papnv oikovor pmovots, GANA Kal Tals ev TH pETw KELpeE- 
, € , Md > , , / 
vas Tokeow amacas SuddoKados ame Oavpdcoros, rel\bav 
wn “ A ‘ 
Katappovely THs Tapovons Cans Kat pndev yyetoOa Ta 
=n ‘\ \ 
Breropeva Kal Tov peddOvTwWY Epav Kal Tpos TOV oOvpavov 
\ la A 
Bdérew Kat mpos pndoev tav év T@ TapdvT. Biw Sewav 
> 14 ~ ‘ ‘ \ , U4 ‘\ 
emiatpeperOar. TavTa yap Kai Ta TovTwY Telova did 


an ¥ 34) ON , Y , CN > 
TOV Epyev QUTOUS TALOEVOV G OEVE, Kabarrep yALos TU e€ 15 


5) A SUP \ \ XN , 14 A \ 
dvato\ns avioyav Kat mpos THv dvaw Tpexwv, ardor dé 
@ \ ¥ 
Kal TovTov davopdtepos. ovrTos pev yap avallev erpeyer, 
> \ » a 5) , X / > , x 
aicOnrov dywr pas, “lyvdtvos O€ KitwOev avtédhapzre, vonrov 
has dwacKadias Tats Wuyats evieis. KaKElvOS pev eis TA 
ms SvoEws aTLOV méepn KpUTTETaL Kal viKTA EvOews emdyeL, 
a See \ a , > \ , s 
outros 6€ eis Ta THS SvoEws aehOav peéepn daidpdrepov 
lal \ \ gy 
exeiHev avéreie, Kal TOUS KaTa THY OdOY aTaVvTas EvEpye- 
4 \ 4 3 \ \ “~ , > , > 4 
THOAS TA peyioTa. €mELOn O€ THS TOAEwS ereBy, KaKelVnY 
“A > / \ \ wn isk ce \ 4 
diiocode eraidevoe. Sid yap TovTO Kai 0 Beds cuvexd- 
lal ‘\ aA 
pynoev exet Tov Biov avtov Katahvcal, WaTE THY TOUTOU TeE- 
heurnv SiwWacKadioy yevéerbar evoeBeias Tots THY “Popny 
A Y rd A \ A A 
olkovow amTacw. vpels ev yap TH TOV Beov ydpite ovde- 
le 299 7 \ > , > , \ x 
puas edeeae oumov arrodei~ews, eppilwpevor Kata THY 
, c \ NUN ea ap > A ? an , 3 
miotw: ot d€ THY Papny oiKovvTes, ATE TOAANS TOTE ae- 
, » > A , + , mi A“ * 
Betas ovons é€ket, 7AELovos Expylov BonOeias. Sud TovTO Kat 
Ilérpos kat Ilatvhos Kai per €xeivous ovTos eKel mavres 
2’ y Au > , an , an 
eOvOnoay... wa THS avagTacEews TOV cTavpwHevTos Xpiorov 
dud TOY Epywy Tapdoywvra. THY amddcéw....emel TAS 
dv é€xou héyor... pn povov Iérpov Kat Iavdov, adda Kat 


25 
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3 , \ 2ON € , cn SIENA 2 , > A 
Tyvdtuor Tov ovdé Ewpakdta avTov ovdé amrohehavKdTa avTov 
wn , , e \ > A 7 > , 
TMs Tuvovelias ToTavTHY ViTép avTOU TpOOumiay emideiEac Har 
ce ‘ > \ 3 - Sah’ > = XN 7 
as Kal auTny du avTov éemidovvat THY WuyYyY ; 
1 = = a ¥ i0 vp ec \ Pa v > al 9 
Vv ovv TavTa épyw pddaow ot Thy ‘Peéwny oikovrtes dzrav- 
€ \ a“ A \ 9 
Tes, TUVEXOpyoeV O Oeos Exet TeNevwOHvat TOV aytov. Kal OTL 
avTn eotiv n aitia, €€ avTov Tov Tpdmov THS TedEUTHS TOUTO 
, 3 ‘ ¥» A > "a 3QAN 5 
TUTTMOOMAL. ov yap e&w Tetyav ev BapdOpa, ovde ev dixac- 
, > VW S , \ \ 4 > 4, eeu 
THplw, ovdE ev ywvia TWi THY KaTadiKdlovoay edéEaTo Wnhor, 
iN’ ev pe D Oed ns ON L beCopé 
ahN’ ev peow TO Oedtpw, THS Toews avw Kabelopévys 
amadons, TOY TOU papTuplov TpdmoVv vmréewewve, Onpiov én 
3 \ > , Ae c ‘\ Lal ce 4 4 ‘\ , 
avtov apeP&vTwv: Ww vo Tats amdvTwv oWeor TO TPdTTALOV 
/ ‘ A ld \ \ 4 \ 
oTyoas Kata Tov SiaB8ddov, Tos Oeatds dmavtas (nhwras 
TOON TOV aywuocpaTev Tov éavTov, ovK amoOvnoKwr 
4 4 z > \ ‘\ > c lan Ss 4 
povov ovTw yevvaiws, adda Kat pe ndovns atobvyckwr. 
> \ c “~ 3 Le , 3 > ec Sirs 
ov yap ws lwns amoppyyvucar pédANwv, GAN ws ent 
4 
Conv kadovpevos BedTiw Kal TvEvpaTLKWTEpay, OUTS AoMe 
At € \ 7 , A A 5 \ lal ec , 
vos édpa ta Onpia. mo0ev TovTo Snrov; amo TOY py_a- 
= > @ 0 -r\. > bé & > , \ 
tov, av amoOvnokev péddrdgwv épbéyEaro. adkovoas yap 
9 ®e > lal c > lal 
OTL OUVTOS avTOV THS TYyLwpias oO TpdTOS pever, "Eyo TeV 
’ > ' > ' A A nw 
@HPION EKEINDN ONAIMHN, EAEYE. TOLOUTOL yap ol epavTes: 
c lal n 
OTEp av TATXKWTW UTEP TOV Epopevov, we HSovns S€éyovTat, 
‘\ 4 Le > ”~ aN > , 4 lal 
kal Tore SoKovaow eudopetobar THs emiOupias, OTavy TONG 
> y in) 
xaheTorepa 7 TA ywomeva. OEP Ov Kal éml TOUTOU uVE- 
\ A lal 
Bawev. ov yap to Oavdtw povoy adda Kai TH TpoOvpia 
(n\@oat Tovs amoaTd\ous e€omevde: Kal akoVwY OTL MacTt- 
4 > ~ \ A > /, > / \ > \ 
xO&res exeivou peta yapas aveyodpovy, EBovhyOn Kat avros 
~ lal > lal A 
py ™m Te\evTH povov ada Kal TH xapa piunoacbar Tods 
dudacKdhous’ Oud TOUTO THN BHPiWN, EAEYEY, GNAIMHN. Kal 
lal \ > lal 
TONA® TOVTWOVY HuEpwTEepa Ta OTOmaTa evoutley eEivar THS 
Tov Tupdvvov yharTys, Kal pada elKdTws: exeivy perv yap 
Tpos THY yeevvay EkdheL, TA SE TOVTWY OTOpmaTa pds Bact- 
Netav Tapémemtrev. 
"Exrevon Toivuy Katéduvoev exec tHv Cwynv, paddov é, 
> \ \ ‘ > \ > , > , / 4 
€mEevon TpOs TOV Ovpavoy avéBn, eravyjer oTEpavitns douTov. 
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\ ‘ ‘\ A a“ A A , 3 4 ‘A 

Kal yap Kal ToUTO THS TOV Beov yéyovey oikovopias, Td 
ee \ c “ , 
Tad avTOV Tpos Hmas Eravayayelv, Kal Tats MoEecr 
A \ 3 “A 

Suavetwar TOY papTupa. €eKEivn pev yap avTov ataloy TO 

@ 25 2 e lal de “~ a: Ws , , 0 - > d. , 
aipa edé€aTo, vets d€ TO Nensavw TeTiunobe: amnratoate 
THS ETLTKOTS VEls, amTHavoay EKEivOL TOV papTupiov. 5 
elOov aywrildpevov Kat VuKa@VTA Kal oTEpavovpEvoV EKELVOL, 
a ~ 2 \ Che x7 EA . , 
eyere Sunvekas avTov vpeis' Odlyov vuwv avTov ypdvor 
> , c F ‘ ‘\ , es PR , pple. 
améoTnoe 0 Meds, Kal peta mAelovos vuiv dons avTov 

XN , 

eyapioaro. Kal Kaldmep ot Savevlopevor xpyuata pera 


b) (A Y a 4 4 \ c \ A 
TOKwV amodiodacw amep av \dBwow, ovTw Kal 0 Beds Tov 12 


Tiwwov tovtov Oncavpov map vpav odtyov ypnodpevos 
, \ A , , 3 , \ , | ei 

xpovov, Kal Tn moder Sei€as exeivyn, peta melovos vpiv 
> A 3 , “~ , 5 , \ 5 - 
avTov darodédwKe THS Napmpdrytos. e€eméurpate yap eért- 
‘\ > la , > , - } 5 A 

oKoTov, Kat ede€acbe paptupa: eé&eréupate per evxar, 


\ 290 7 \ ie X 3 e lal A 4 
KQU edefaa Oe METQ oTepavav: KQL OUX UBELS dé /LOVO?Y, T5 


> \ \ A e339 , 4 A \ tae x 
GANA Kal TaTaL al Ev péow TOES. TAS yap aUTAs olecHe 
diaxetc Aan, opwcas eravayopevov TO heitpavov ; ToanV Kap- 
lat c , , > if / 3 Pe 
tovo0a. ydovyv; mocov ayddd\eobar; mocais evdnpiais 
mavtobev Baddew tov orepavitny; Kaldmep yap aOdyTHv 


A A > \ 4 9 
YEVVALOV TOUS AVTAYWVLOTAS KATATANALOTAVYTA ATAVTAS, Kat 20 


peta apmpas e€eOdvta SdEyns amo TOU oKdppatos, evHws 
4 e AN 3909 5 nA A wn +} wn Ys 
dexopevor ol Oeatat ovd éemiByvar THS yns adiacr, Popadnv 
b] 4, ” \ , , > , 4 
dmayovres olkade Kal puptois BadddovTes eyxwpious’ ovTw 
dy Kal TOV ayiov TOTE EexEltvoy amo THS “Pepys ai modes 


é€ns Suadexopmevar Kat €7 wpwov gépovoa. péypt THS 25 


TOAEWS TAVTNS TapereuTOV, eyKapidlovoa TOV oTEepaviTny, 
dvupvovoa. Tov aywvolérny, Katayehaoat tod S1aBddov, 
Ort eis TO evavtiov adt@ mepetpdmy TO cdducpa, Kat OreEp 
EVOMLOE KATA TOU [LAPTUPOS ToLELVY, TOUTO UITép avTOU yéyove. 


\ , \ \ , e , > , ” \ > 7 
KQL TOTE [LEV TAS TONES ATAGDAS EKELVAS WVNOE KQL aVwWp- 30 


Jwcev’ && éxeivov S€ Kal péxpe THS Tapovons THY vpeTepav 
/ 4 \ , \ \ 
mroutiler modw, Kat Kabamrep Onoavpos Sunvexns Kal 

' 
EKAOTYV AVTAOVPLEVOS THV Nuepav, Kal OVK emUdElTwV, aTrar- 
TAS TOUS METEXOVTAS EUTOPWTEPOUS TroLEL’ OVTW dy Kal O paKd- 
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pwos ovtos “lyvatios Tovs mpos avTov épxouevous evdoy.ar, 
Tappna tas, yevvatov ppovyparos, Kat TohAys avdpeias TANpar, 
olKade aToTeuTEL. pr Tolwuy onpeEpov movov adda Kal Ka?” 


caer Cys \ suk , N ; 
EKQAOTYHV HNMEPav 7 POs QUTOV Badiloper, TVEUJLATLKOUS ef 


] fal re »¥ , ¥ \ \ 
5 auUTOU SpeTropmevou KapTrovs. E€OTL Y2P; €OTL, TOV ETO TITTEWS 


evrav0a Tapaywopevov peydha Kaptrocacbar ayald: ovde 
yap Ta cwpata povov adda Kal avtat at OnKar TaV ayiwy 
mvevpaTiKns eiou TeTANpwpevar YapLTOS... . S10 Tapakah@ 
TavTas vpas, etre ev aOupia tis é€oTw Elite ev voooLs 


> ~ l4 \ LA Bb) A > 
1I0KT.A...... evTav0a trapaywécbw, Kat TavTa EKEWa azro- 


a5 


20 





Onoetar Kai pera ohhys eravy&er THS NOovAs, Kouddtepov 
TO duvELoos Epyacdpevos amd Trs Yewpias porns... ehbav 
yap evrav0a Kail Tov dyov idwv TovTov aKivnta e&eu Ta 
Kahd.... @OTE amacr ypyomos 0 Onoavpds, émiTndetov 
TO KaTaywyLov, ToIs pev entaKdow wa amadhayaou Tov 
TEelpagpav, Tots d€ Eevnuepovow wa BeBara avrots pewy 
Ta Kakd.....amep aravta hoyildpevor aos Téppews, 
maons yoovns, THY evTav0a mpoTinaow diatpiByv, WwW 
Omov Kal evdpawopevor Kal KepOaivorTeEs, Kal EKEL TVTKHVOL 
Tos ayiols TovTOLs Kal Opodlartor yevéerOar Suvnbapev 
K.7.A. 


We have no means of ascertaining the date of this homily. It must however have 
been delivered during the period of S. Chrysostom’s activity as a preacher at Antioch 
(A.D. 381—398). For the place and day of delivery, and for other matters connected 
with it, see I. p. 46 sq, II. pp. 379 sq, 386, 418 sq, 431 sq. 


The one quotation (Rom. 5 ovainnv tov Oypiwv) in this passage 
might have been derived from Eusebius HZ. Z. ili. 36. On the other 
hand there are various allusions and coincidences, which indicate an ac- 
quaintance with the letters of the saint. Thus the simile of the lyre and 
its strings (p. 159, 1. 13) recals Ephes. 4, Philad. 1, while that of pilot- 
ing the ship of the Church (p. 160, l. 2) reminds us of folyc. 2, and 
that of anointing the athlete (p. 161, 1. 28) appears in Zfhes. 3. Again 
the mention of the delegacies which attended the saint (p. 161, l. 27) 
is not explained by anything in Eusebius and betokens a knowledge of 
the epistles themselves, since the expressions of S. Chrysostom recal 
the very language of Ignatius (Xom. 9). Again the mention of S. Peter 
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and S. Paul as the predecessors of Ignatius in the instruction of the 
Roman Church (p. 162, 1. 30) has its parallel in Rom. 4. Again the 
metaphor of the sunset and sunrise, in connexion with the saint’s journey 
from west to east (p. 162, 1. 15), is expressed in language closely re- 
sembling the martyr’s own (Rom. 2 cis Siow amo avarohjs perameuipa- 
pevos* Kadov TO OvvVaL amd Kdopov Tpos Mcor, iva cis avTov avateiAw), Again 
the mention of his lover’s passion (épws) for Christ (p. 163, 1. 20; comp. 
p. 158, 1. 19, ro Oeiw Céovcav épwrr) seems to be suggested by fom. 7 
0 €u0s Epws €otavpwrat, as wrongly interpreted by Origen (see the note, 11. 
p- 222 sq). Again the reference to the martyr’s admonition to the 
Romans (p. 162, |. 11) pydev wyetoOar ta BAeropeva (comp. p. 158, l. 19 
Ta, py BAreTopeva TOV OpwLEevwY TpoTYLdoay) is explained by Rom. 3 ovdev 
dawopevov kadov (see Il. p. 204), though the quotation from 2 Cor. iv. 
18, which would make the coincidence with S. Chrysostom’s language 
closer, is an interpolation in the text of Ignatius. Again the lan- 
guage relating to the companionship of the apostles (p. 158, 1. 13) has 
a parallel in Zpfes. 11, though the application is different; and the 
desire of Ignatius to tread in the footsteps of the Apostles as mentioned 
by Chrysostom (p. 163, 1. 24) is illustrated by his own language in 
Ephes. 12, Philad. 5. With all these coincidences, I am constrained to 
believe with Pearson (V. Z pp. 72 sq, 240 sq) and others (e.g. Lipsius 
Syr. Text. p. 21 sq) that this homily of S. Chrysostom shows an ac- 
quaintance with the Ignatian letters themselves. The opposite view 
however is maintained by Zahn (JZ. v. A. p. 33 sq). 


(2) Hom. de Anathemate 3, Op. 1. p. 693. 


Bov\eobe pabety ota tis edféyEaro, ayws Tis apo 
nav, THs diadox7s TOV aTooTO\wY ‘yEevomevos, Os Kal 
paptupiov néiwto, Seucvds TovTov Tov Adyouv 70 doptiKdr, 
TOLOUTH EXPHTATO VITOOELypaTL; “ON TPOTION 6 TEPIDEIC EAYT@ 
ANOYPLPIAA BACIAIKHN, IAIMTHC TYTYANON, AYTOC TE Kal O1 AYT@ 
CYNEPFHCANTEC WC TYPANNOI ANAIPOFNTAI OYTWC, epy, ol TH 
AecToTIKH ATOACE! YPHCAMENO!, KAl ANABEMA TAC EKKAH- 
CIAC TTOIHCANTEC ANOPWTTION, EIC TANTEAA OAEOPON ATIAPOYCIN 
EAYTOYC, THN AZIAN TOY YlO¥ AbaptTAaZONTEc. 

The date of this homily seems to be A.D. 386 (see Montfaucon, p. 689). S. 
Chrysostom is supposed by Baronius to be referring to Smyrn. 9 ei yap 6 Baorhetow 
éreyeipbuevos k.T.X. (found only in the Long Recension; see III. p. 225), and 


Montfaucon acquiesces. In this case Chrysostom would afford the earliest testimony 
to the Long Recension. But Chrysostom’s quotation differs widely in its language 


; 
| 
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from this Ignatian passage, and his description of the author will suit any early bishop 
of any church. 


(3) Hom. iit in Epist. ad Ephes., Op. Xi. p. 19. 

woTep Oud Twos Ekav pnxavys eis Uibos avTHY dviyaye 
peya. 

The resemblance to Zphes. g is striking ; see Il. p. 53 sq. 


(4) Hom. xi in Epist. ad Ephes., Op. x1. p. 86. 


"Avnp S€ Tis aywos eimé te SoKody eivar Todunpor, 
mAnv adX’ opos epbéyEaro. ti dé TovTd eoTWw: Ojae 
MAPTYPIOY AIMA TAYTHN AYNACOAl EZAAECIMEIN THN AMAPTIAN 
epynoev K.T.D. 


No name is here mentioned, and the passage does not occur in the genuine Igna- 
tius. Doubtless S. Chrysostom was referring to some one else. A later John of 
Antioch however, belonging apparently to the twelfth century, ascribes this saying to 
Ignatius (Cotel. Mon. Eccl. Graec. 1. p. 176 T@ 5 ExkAyolav Ocod cKavdaricavTe 
ovdé waprupiou alua Kata Tov Oeopipoy Iyvarvov apxet els cuyxwpynow: comp. ib. p. 747). 
This is probably a pure assumption. There is something like the sentiment however 
in Hero 2. 


(5) Hom. de Legislatore 4, Op. Vi. p. 410. 

Awd todTo yevvatds Tis Tav dpyaiwy, “lyvaris Se Hv 
OVOLa avT@* ovTOS, lepwotvn Kal papTupio duampeas, 
emurTéeh\Nwy Tuvi veper eXeyes Mudén ANEY PN@MHC Coy 
riINécOW, MHAE cy ANEy FN@MHC Oeoy Ti mpdtte (Polyc. 4). 


This treatise, though its genuineness is defended by Pearson (V. Z. pp. 73, 244 8q), 
seems to be manifestly spurious. It is rejected by Ussher, as well as by Montfaucon 
and others. See also the valuable criticism of Churton in his edition of Pearson (V. 7. 
P- 247 sq, note). It may belong to the fifth, sixth, or seventh century. 


(6) Hom. de Pseudoprophetis, Op. Vi. il. p. 79. 

Tlod Evdédu0s, 1 evwdia trs exk\yolas, Kal Tov ayiwr 
dmootokwv Suddoxos Kal piuyntys; mov ‘lyvdruos, TO TOU 
®eov olkyTypvov ; 


This treatise also is manifestly spurious ; see Montfaucon, p. 72. In the sentence 
immediately following the writer refers to Dionysius the Areopagite. 
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24. 
CyRILLonAs [a.D. 396]. 


Metrical Hymns of this Syrian writer are preserved in a Ms (Add. 14591) in the 
British Museum, belonging apparently to the end of the 6th century (Wright’s Ca‘a- 
logue p. 669). One of these relates to the invasion of the Huns (A.D. 396) and was 
written at the time. It is translated whole (with his other hymns) into German by 
Bickell Ausgewihlte Gedichte der Syrischen Kirchenvater etc. (Kempten, 1872) and in 
part also into Latin by the same in his Comspectus Ret Syrorum Literariae (1871) 
p- 34. sq. On this author see Bickell Ausgewihlte Gedichte etc. p. 9 sq. 


In the passage ‘Meridies qui plenus est omnium magnalium 
tuorum, conceptionis, nativitatis, crucifixionis tuae, e quo aroma ves- 
tigiorum tuorum adhuc spirat’ (p. 35), this juxtaposition of the three 
incidents seems to have been suggested by Zphes. 19. 


25. 
RUFINUS [A.D. 402—406]. 


Historia Ecclesiastica iii. 36. 


Quibus temporibus apud Asiam supererat adhuc et florebat ex apo- 
stolorum discipulis Polycarpus Smyrnaeorum ecclesiae episcopus, et 
Papias similiter apud Hierapolim sacerdotium gerens. Sed et in nostra 
quoque tempora famae celebritate vulgatus Ignatius apud Antiochiam 
post Petrum secunda successione episcopatum sortitus est. Quem 
sermo tradidit de Syriae partibus ad urbem Romam transmissum et pro 
martyrio Christi ad bestias datum: quique cum per Asiam sub custodia 
navigaret, singulas quasque digrediens civitates, ecclesiae populos evan- 
gelicis cohortationibus edocebat in fide persistere et observare se ab 
haereticorum contagiis, qui tum primum copiosius coeperant pullulare ; 
et ut diligentius et tenacius apostolorum traditionibus inhaererent. 
Quas traditiones cautelae gratia, et ne quid apud posteros remaneret 
incerti, etiam scriptas se asserit reliquisse. Denique cum Smyrnam 
venisset, ubi Polycarpus erat, scribit inde unam epistolam ad Ephesios 
eorumque pastorem, in qua meminit et Onesimi, et aliam Magnesiae 
civitati quae supra Maeandrum jacet, in qua et episcopi Dammei 
mentionem facit. Sed et ecclesiae quae est Trallis scribit, cujus princi- 
pem tunc esse Polybium designavit. In ea vero quam ad Romanam 
ecclesiam scribit, deprecatur eos, ne se, tanquam suppliclis suis par- 
centes, velint spe privare martyrii, et his post aliquanta utitur verbis: 4 
Syria, inquit, Romam usque cum bestiis terra marique depugno, die ac 
nocte connexus et colligatus decem leopardis, militibus dico ad custodiam 
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datis, gui ex beneficiis nostris saeviores fiunt. Sed ego neqguitiis eorum 
magis erudior; nec tamen in hoc justificatus sum. O salutares bestias quae 
pracparantur mihi. Quando venient? quando emittentur ? quando ets 
Srui licebit carnibus meis? quas et ego opto acriores parari et invitabo ad 
devorationem mei et deprecabor ne forte, ut in nonnullis fecerunt, timeant 
contingere corpus meum. Quin imo et st contabuntur, ego vim faciam, ego 
me ingeram. Date, qguaeso, veniam, ego novi guid expedtat mihi. Nunc 
incipio esse atscipulus Christt. Facessat invidia vel humani affectus vel 
nequitiae spiritalis, ut Jesum Christum merear adtpisct. Lgnes, cruces, 
bestiae, dispersiones ossium, discerptionesque membrorum, ac totius corporis 
poenae, et omnia in me unum supplicia diabolt arte quaesita cumulentur, 
dummodo Jesum Christum merear adipisct. Waec et multa alia his 
similia ad diversas ecclesias scribit. Sed et ad Polycarpum, velut 
apostolicum virum, datis literis, Antiochenam ei ecclesiam praecipue 
commendat. Ad Smyrnaeos sane scribens, utitur verbis quibusdam, 
unde assumptis nescimus, quibus haec de salvatore proloquitur: Zgo 
autem post resurrectionem quogue in carne eum scio fuisse et credo. Nam 
cum venisset ad Petrum ceterosque, ait eis; Accedite et videte quia non 
sum daemonium incorporeum. (Qui et contingentes eum crediderunt. Scit 
autem et Irenaeus martyrium ejus et mentionem facit scriptorum ejus 
per haec verba: Szcut dixit, inguam, quidam ex nostris, pro martyrio 
Christi damnatus ad bestias, Frumentum, inquit, ego sum Det: bestiarum 
dentibus molor et subigor, ut panis mundus efficiar Christo. Sed et Poly- 
carpus horum memoriam facit in epistula quam ad Philippenses scribit 
per haec verba; Deprecor, inquit, omnes vos obedientiae operam dare et 
meditari patientiam, quam vidistis in Lgnatto et Rufo et Zosimo, beatts 
virts, praecipue autem in Paulo et ceteris apostolis, gui fuerunt apud vos, 
scientes guod hi omnes non in vacuum, sed per fidem et justitiam cucur- 
rerunt, usquequo perventrent ad locum sibi a Domino praeparatum ; quo- 
niam quidem passionum ejus participes extiterunt, nec dilexerunt praesens 
saeculum, sed eum solum qui pro tpsis et pro nobis mortuus est et resur- 
rexit. Et post pauca subjungit; Scripsistis mihi et vos et Ignatius, ut 
st guis vadit ad partes Syriae deferat literas ad vos. Quod faciam, cum 
tempus invenero. Mittam vobis et Ignatii epistulas et alias, st quae sunt, 
quae ad nos transmissae sunt, ex quibus utilitatem maximam captatts. 
Continent enim de fide et patientia instructionem perfectam secundum 
Domini praeceptum. Wactenus de Ignatio. Post hunc rexit ecclesiam 
civitatis Antiochenae Heros. 

This extract has no independent value being a direct translation from Eusebius 
(see above, p. 146); but it is given here for its adventitious interest, as a main source 
of the references to Ignatius in later Latin writers. 
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20. 
THEODORET [A.D. 446]. 
(1) Zpist. 68, Op. iv. p. 1160 (ed. Schulze). 


Tavra dé nuly mapédocav ov povoy ot amoaToho. Kal 
mpopytat, GANA Kal ob TA TOUTWY YPENVEUKOTES TUYYpPap- 
pata, “lyvdars, Evorafuos, “APavacos, Bacideuos, I'pnyd- 

¥ A lal 
plos, Iwavyns, Kal ot adAou THS oOlKovpEerns PwoTHpes’ Kal 
x ¢ Ce) A / , 4 D, 
Tpo TovTwy ot ev Nuxaia ovvednduOores ayor Tarépes. 


(2) Lpist. 145, Op. Iv. p. 1026, 
EvortdOuos kat Medérios Kat PraBiavds THs dvatodns 
e A \ 5 \ e lal Bi 4 c A 
ot dwornpes, Kat “Edpaim 4 Tov mvevatos Avpa, oO 70 
Svpwv vos apdwy oonmépar Tois THS XapiTos vdpacr, 
‘\ > , Nii 4 e “A 3 , , 
kat “Iwavvns Kat “AtTuKds, ol THS adyOeias peyahddwvor 
4 at \ c ig , 3 ”? \ , 
KHpUKES’ Kal Ol TOUTwY pea HUTEpoL, ‘Tyvatios Kat Tlodv- 
Kaptos kal Eipyvatos Kal “lovativos Kat ‘ImmdAvtos, av ot 
mrelous OUK apxLepewy mpoddptrovar movov, GANA Kal TOV 
papTupwv diuKkoomovar xopor. 


(3) fist. 151, Op. IV. p. 1312. 

Tavrnv vty thv diacKadiav ot Oetor mpopyntar mpoo- 
nveykav' TavTHVY 0 TaV ayiwv amroaTd\wy xXopds: Tadrnv 
ol KaTa THY émav Kal THY EoTépay SiampearvTes wyLoL’ 
"lyvdrios éxevos 6 TodvOpddAnTOs, 0 Sid THS TOU peyddou 
Tlérpov de€as tHv dpyepwovryny deEdpevos, Kal vmép THs 
eis XpuoTov oporoyias Onpav yevopevos aypiwv Bopd. 

(4) Dialogus 1, Immutabilis, Op. 1v. p. 49. 


"EmidetEw S€ wou Tov maveddnpov THS exkAnolas diddo- 

\ \ > , \ ~ / 5 , 4 

Kahov Kal TO ékeivov Tept THS Oeias evavbpwmryjcews ppd- 

Y “ 4 \ “ - b} id , 

vnpa, wa yros tiva wept THS AnPUeions eddEace hicews. 

akyKoas 6€ TévTws ‘lyvdrvov éxetvor, Os Sia THS TOD peydhov 

y n an > , X , 207 \ 

Térpov de&ias THs apxiepwovrvns THY xapw EedéEaTo Kal 

mv exkd\yolay ‘“Avtioxéwy iOvvas Tov Tov paptuplov oTeE- 
pavov avedjaaro.... 
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Tov aytov ‘lyvatiov émiaKdzov Avt.oxelas Kal paptupos, 
€k THS Tpos ‘Pwpaious |1. Luvpvaious| émuarod ys. 

TletTAHpoopHménoyce AAHO@C Eic TON KY pion HMO@N, ONTA 
ék réenoyc AayeiA Kata capka, YION OEeoY KATA OEOTHTA Kal 
AYNAMIN, TEFENNHMENON AAHOOC EK TIAPOENOY, BEBATITICMENON 
yO “IwANNoy, TNA TAHPWOH TACA AIKAIOCYNH YT ayTo¥, 
AAHOOCc Ett Tontioy TiAatoy kai Hpwadoy tetpapyoy Ka@H- 
A@MENON YTTEP HM@N capKi (Smyr2. 1). 

Tov avtov, €k THs auTNs emLaTOANS. 

Ti rap @eAel, Eltep me ETAINE! Tic, TON Ae KypidON Moy 
BAACDHME!, MH OMOAOP@N AYTON CAPKOMOPON; O AE TOYTO MH 
AET@N TEAEIWC AYTON ATTHPNHTAI DC NEKPOMOPON (Smyrna. 5). 

Tov avrov, €k THS avTHS emLOTOANS. 

Ei rap Tm AOKEIN TATA ETPAyOH YO TOY Kyploy HMOn, 
KAT@® T@ AOKEIN A€AEMAIL. TI AE KAL EMAYTON EKAOTON AEAWKA 
T@ OANATW, TPOC TY¥p, TpOc MAYAIPAN, TIPOC OHPIA; AAN O 
erryc mayalpac, erryc Oeof~: MONON EN TM GNOMaTI HCO 
Xpictoy, €1C TO CYMTMAGEIN AYT@. TIANTA YTOMENG, AYTOY ME 
ENAYNAMOYNTOC TOY TEAEIOY ANOP@TOY, GN TINEC APNOOYFNTEC 
APNOYNTAI (Smyrn. 4). 

Tov avrov, €x THS mpos ‘Edecious émuarohys- 

‘O rap Ococ HM@N ‘lHcofc Xpictoc EkyomopHOH Yr 
Mapiac Kat OIKONOMIAN Oeoy, €k cmépmatoc MEN Aayeid é€k 
TINEYMATOC AE Arloy, OC EfENNHOH Kal EBATITICOH, INA TO 
ONHTON HM@N KAOaAPICOH (LZphes. 18). 


nw 5 Lal 5 “A > nA 5 Lal 

Tov avrov, €k TYS auTNs ETLOTOANS. 

Ei ti of KAT ANAPA KOINH TANTEC EN TH yApiTI €Z GNOMA- 
TOC CYNeépyecbe EN MIA TricTEl KAI ENI IHCOY Xpict@, Kata 
capka €k rénoyc Aayeid, TO YI@ TOY ANOPwTOY Kal YI@ ToF 
Ocoy (Zphes. 20). 

Tov avrov, €K THS aUvTNS ETLTTOANS. 

Eic iatpoc €cTl CApKIKOC KAl TINEYMATIKOC, TENNHTOC €2 


APENNHTOY, EN ANOPwWITO Oedc, EN DANATW ZMH AAHOINH, KAI 
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é€k Mapiac kal ék Ocof, MPATON TAOHTOC Kal TOTE ATIABHC, 
‘Incofc Xpictoc 6 Ky¥pioc HmMaN (LZphes. 7). 
al A A A , ied 

Tov avrov, €k THS mpos Tpaddudvous emiaToAys. 

Kwpmente oyn, OTAN ywpic “Incof~ Xpictof¥ ymin (v. L 
HMIN) AdAH Tic, TOY Ek réNnoyc Aayeid, tof éx Mapiac, oc 
OAHA@C EFENNHOH, Eare TE KAI ETIEN, AAHOM@C EAIWYOH ETI 
Tlontioy TTiAdtoy, EctaypMOH Kal ATEOANE, BAETIONT@N TON 
ETIIPEIWN KAl ETOYPANIWN KAl KATAYOONION (Z7al. 9). 


(5) Déalogus 2, Inconfusus, Op. Iv. p. 127. 
A e > / / ‘ 
Tov aytov ‘Iyvatiov émoKdmov “Avtiyeias Kal pap- 
A ‘\ , lal 
TUPOS, EK THS TPOS Tpupvatovs eTLaTOARs. 
"Er@ fap Kal META THN ANACTACIN EN CAPKI AYTON O1Aa 
P 
KAl TICTEYW ONTA* KAl OTE TPOC Toyc Tepi TIETPON HABGEN, 
Eu aytoic, AdBete, pHAAMHCATE ME, Kal TAETE OTI OYK EIMI 
AAIMONION ACWMATON* KAI EYOYC AYTOY HPANTO KAI ETTICTEY- 
CAN (Smyrn. 3). 
A Y A 3 A . A 3 A 

Tov avrov, ek THS auvTyS EmLaTOANs. 

Meta Aé THN ANACTACIN Kal CYNEMACE KAI CYNETIIEN AyY- 
TOIC, OC CAPKIK@C KAl TINEYMATIK@C HN@MENOC TH TATpI (zé.). 

(6) Daéalogus 3, Impatibilis, Op. Iv. p. 231. 

la} c , 3 fa > / 3 , \ , 
Tov ayiov Ilyvatiov emirKomou Avtioyxeias Kal pap- 
> a \ ie lal 
TUPOS, EK TNS TPOS Ypupvatous emLaTOANS. 

Eyyapictiac kal mpochopac oyk ATOAgyONTAI, AIA TO MH 
OMOAOPEIN THN €YXAPICTIAN CAXPKA EINAI TOY CHTHPOC HM@N 
‘lncof Xpictoy THN YEP TON AMADTION HMO@N TABOYCAN, HN 
TH YPHCTOTHTI O TATHP HreEIpeNn (Smyrun. 6). 


The year given (A.D. 446) is the date of the Dialogues. 


a7) 
JoHNn oF ANTIOCH [A.D, 435]. 
Epistula ad Proclum, Labb. Conc. iv. p. 531 (ed. Coleti). 


Etenim apud magnum martyrem Ignatium, qui secundus post Petrum 


SS SF 
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apostolorum primum Antiochenae sedis ordinavit ecclesiam, et apud bea- 
tissimum Eustathium, etc...... et apud alios decem millia, ut non singulos 
percurramus, consona decerptis his capitulis invenimus. 


28. 
SOCRATES [c. A.D. 440]. 

Fiistoria Ecclestastica vi. 8. 

Aexréov 5€ kal ofev tHv apynv ehaBev 7» Kata Tovs 
avrupadvous vpvous ev TH ekkAnoia cvvybeaa. ‘lyvaruos, 
“Avtioyelas THS Lupias tpitos amo Tov amoard\ov Ilérpov 
emiokomros, Os Kal Tots dmooTd\oLs avTols cuVdieTpLper, 
émtaciay eldevy ayyé\ov Sia TaY avTipoveY VuvwY THY 
ayiay Tpidda vuvovvtwy, Kal TOV TpdTOY TOU OpdpaTos 
™ &v Avtiyeia exkdnoia tapédwoxev’ fev Kal ev Tacats 
Tals exk\ynotais avTn 7 Tapddoats d1eddOn. 

29. 
TIMOTHEUS OF ALEXANDRIA [A.D. 457]. 
(1) Adv. Diphysitas. 
wetroma AanMaNW warhirtor’ <isals 
sartjasim hals wh 
dus smaduns am ze hal aashs Soon * 
vairlmas cheaarha <isrsara ali sin wl 
wi. c .ispndisna No Stapwhs ieeia 
are .amadum eolesy sux mas a 
ei ark haan ..nAm) .nAm. . dur’ mist pical 
sana Chaisam caduc’ mls EK cam othe 
ois toshos as dubs elon 
smtasnacms halsr WAI oo lbs aa abs 
maw BX wold Wve RWiwhos pam dul 
eA oiwho duds Mors omadue aa ours 
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emadund <hasis cic ods am waa wan 
pha an oools oo hess show cults 
auoeor wath eine snasa whEA pmlal cic 
“\ Latins am wo oid deta Wald aly 
.e alah 
sdajasr: tasa 

ae an omer sam bm hams al al 
pases am sae as aml .Ssics ouddm Is 
rsian .no 2 dibon ams Kur Moe amo dus 
artrowssh wl. ae’ wh anaar .uls mum un 
moc; asx aml wham 5h rN (.pcLiss) = 
rlams <lakc’ oi oe _aiazch cl sols rons 
Sool sa mor aan imain wtansazr .analsaznd 
msasoysas al ama oI am eis a die 
ml Rin mrais il CK miles caren amd 
Se 3R aaN ata in Ren etoo aco Jado 
sal. Porn plc 


Of the blessed Ignatius, bishop and martyr, from the Epistle to 
the Smyrneans. 


...until they repent to that passion which ts our resurrection. Let no 
man err. Leven heavenly things and the glory of angels and principa- 
lities, visible and invisible, unless they believe in the blood of Christ that 
it ts of God, there is judgment even for them. He who can receive it, let 
him receive tt. Let not place puff up any one; for all thts is faith and 
charity, than which nothing ts more excellent (Smyrn. 5, 6). 


Of the same, from the Epistle to the Romans. 


There ts nothing which ts seen that ts becoming. For our God Jesus 
Christ, being in the Father, 1s the more seen. The work ts not of per- 
suasion, but the Christian ts of greatness when he is hated by the world. 


ee mn — 


< 
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T write to all the churches, and charge all men that by my own will T die 
for God, if it be that ye hinder |me| not (Rom. 3, 4). 


And after a few [words]. 


It is better for me to die for the sake of Jesus Christ than to reign 
over the ends of the earth. TI seek Him who died for us; I destre Him 
who rose on our account. The birth is appointed for me. Leave me 
alone, my brethren. Do not hinder me from life: do not desire that I 
should die. Do not give the world to him who desireth to be God’s, 
neither entice me by any thing material. Leave me to receive the pure 
light. When I go thither, I shall be a man. Permit ye me to be an 
imitator of the suffering of my God. If any one possess himself in him- 
self, let him understand what I desire, and suffer with me, knowing those 
things which encompass me (Rom. 6). 


(2)  Zestimonia Patrum. 


(a Samw@a CAanmaN’ dab iNor’ canals 
seaman hals aX 


RMIMDAL Are’ .LOIT Ato Sota Aw» Aiur’ 
mar VD omic cahads etaardsan ploas 
wales <haissm> ois om lai <Srm 
Maden ac .erany wat GIA waAN aT 
ranted misla am <rdze wasals .:50x0 
solos Xanlasma putms WKhalohs am emlas 
i wah ims mham 8K ohana et mp 
aww Wwole’s Mohs ple .cwhsos 

amu eo hals whi pa calan aa olay 

sam mp mde iA am smatur’ wale aw 
wamaha mls chin amadur’n am .mis wun 
aml jas paslass am ..na: eohe Eo Kam <\ 





COWL 
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Of the blessed Ignatius, bishop and martyr, from the Epistle to 
the Ephesians. 


Where is the wise? Where is the disputer? Where ts the boasting of 
those who are called knowing? For our God Jesus Christ was conceived 
of Mary in the economy of God, of the seed of David, and of the Holy 
Ghost: who was born and baptized, that He might purify the passible 
waters. And there deceived the ruler of this world the virginity of 
Mary, and her child-birth, and in like manner also the death of the 
Lord ; three mysteries of the shout, which were done in the silence of God 
(Ephes. 18, 19). 


Of the same, from the Epistle to the Magnesians. 


There is one God, who manifested Himself through Jesus Christ His 
Son, who is His eternal Word. He did not proceed from silence: who in 
every thing pleased Him who sent Him (Magn. 8). 


Of the same. 
Permit ye me to be an imitator of the suffering of my God (Rom. 6). 


Timotheus, surnamed Aelurus, properly ‘the Cat,’ but possibly here ‘the Weasel’ 
(Wright’s Catalogue p. 1051), warmly espoused the Monophysite cause. The date 
given (A.D. 457) is the year of his accession to the patriarchate of Alexandria. He 
died A.D. 477, having been an exile during a considerable part of these twenty years. 
For more respecting him see Tillemont Mém. Eccl. Xv. p. 782 etc, Le Quien Oréens 
Christ. U1. p. 412 sq, Mai Scrépt. Vet. Nov. Coll. vu. 1. p. 277. The fact of his 
writing against the fathers of Chalcedon is mentioned by Evagrius H. &. ii. to. 
Churton (Pearson Vind. Zen. p. 98 sq), following the Quarterly Reviewer (see 
Cureton V. Z. p. 49), ascribes these works to a later Alexandrian patriarch of the 
same name (A.D. 519—535). There can hardly be a doubt however that the author 
was Timotheus Aelurus. 

Brit. Mus. Add. 12156, among other tracts relating to the Council of Chalcedon, 
contains these works: 

(i) ‘Against the Diphysites’ by Timotheus. On fol. 1 a is the set of quotations 
from the Romans, as given above. 

(ii) ‘Many Testimonies of the holy Fathers’ etc, apparently collected by the 
same Timotheus. On fol. 69 a, b, is the other set of quotations (Zphesians, 
Magnesians). 

A note in the MS states that it was presented to a certain monastery, A.D. 562 (see 
Cureton C. Z. p. 353, Wright’s Catalogue pp. 640, 648). The Syriac version therefore 
must have been nearly coeval with the writings themselves. The extracts are pub- 
lished and translated by Cureton, C. /. pp. 210, 243. Dr Wright has kindly collated 
Cureton’s texts with the Syriac Mss and revised his translations in the case of these 
and of the other Syriac extracts given in this chapter. 


| 
: 
| 
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30. 
GELASIUS OF RoME [ta4.D. 496]. 


Adv. Eutychen et Nestorium (Bibl. Patr. v. ii. p. 671, De la Bigne). 


Ignatii episcopi et martyris Antiocheni, ex epistola ad Ephesios ; 
Unus Medicus est, carnalis et spiritualis, factus et non factus, in homine 
Deus, in morte vita acterna, ex Maria et ex Deo, primum passibilis et 
tunc impassibilis, Dominus noster Jesus Christus (Ephes. 7). Et post 
pauca, Simgulz, inquit, viri communiter omnes ex gratia ex nomine con- 
venite in unam fidem et in uno Jesu Christo, secundum carnem ex genere 
David, filio hominis et filio Dei (Ephes. 20). 


The authorship of this work has been questioned by Baronius, Bellarmin, and 
others, chiefly on doctrinal grounds (see p. 667, De la Bigne). The arguments of 
Baronius are discussed in Smith’s Dict. of Biogr. 1. p. 620, s. v. Gelasius. For our 
purpose the question is not very important, since those who refuse to accept Gelasius 
the Pope as the author assign it to Gelasius of Caesarea or Gelasius of Cyzicus, who 
were his contemporaries. 


am: 
DIoNYsIUS THE AREOPAGITE [c. A.D. 500]. 
De Divinis Nominibus iv. 12 (1. p. 565, ed. Corder. ). 
Lal “~ ZL 
Kaito. éd0€€ tust Tov Kal? nuas teportdywv Kai Oev0- 
> \ A ¥ an al > , 
TEpov eval TO TOU EpwTOS GYOMa TOU THS ayamns: ypade 
be qT 'e Lal > 4, c > \ ” > ’ 
€ Kat 0 etos ‘Iyvatuos, ‘O émdc épwe éctaypwrtat (Rom. 7). 


2: 
PHILOXENUS OF HIERAPOLIS [A.D. 485—5 18]. 
Epist. ad Patricium (Cureton Corp. Lgn. pp. 220, 251). 


‘And Polycarp the disciple of John was burnt with fire, and Ignatius 
| was devoured of beasts.’ 


This letter of Philoxenus (or Xenaias), Monophysite bishop of the Syrian 
| Hierapolis (Mabug), is contained in the British Museum mss, Add. 14649, Add. 
} 14580, and Add. 12167; see Wright’s Catalogue pp. 533, 768, 771. On this writer 
} see Assem. 47b/. Orient. 11. p. to sq. The dates given above are the limits of his 
} episcopate. 
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33. 
SEVERUS OF ANTIOCH [c. A.D. 513—518]. 

(1) Cramer’s Catena in Epist. Cathol. p. 67 (on 1 Pet. iii. 19, 20). 

SRYHPOY, 4... "Tyvdtios 5€ 6 Oeoddpos Kal pdptus ovTw 
gyot* mac Hmeic AyNHCOMEOa ZHcal YOPIC ayTOY, OY Kal 
TPOMHTAL MABHTAL ONTEC, TH TTNEYMATI @C AIAACKAAON 
AYTON TPOCEAGKMN* KAI AIA TOYTO ON AIKAIWC ANEMENON, 
TIAPMN HTEIPEN AYTOYC EK NEKPWN (Magn. 9). 


This great Monophysite leader was patriarch of Antioch from A.D. 513 to A.D. 
518, in which year he was deposed. The date of his death was somewhere about 
A.D. 540, a year or two before or after (see Assem. Bid/. Orient. 1. p. 54). As the 
teaching of Ignatius seemed to favour Monophysite doctrine, he is frequently quoted 
by Severus. 

The title of the work to which this extract belonged is not given; but quotations 
from commentaries of Severus on the Scriptures are not rare in the Greek Catenae, 
It is the only quotation of Severus from Ignatius extant in the Greek. The others 
are preserved in Syriac versions of his works. 


(2) Adv. Joannem Grammaticum. 


(2 aca <usaalin’s SAanmad waslhiien 
weasnay hala aR 

semis oxen Mums Mam, al amar’ 
peIID Pdu7 pica 2 Stor’ PIR8 oD ei ceahzs 
,emlex caret Camel wassalhs al amak’ .ciam 

.waatoalsa dhals Wh oo cols sa obs 

mast As\s aml .duew cashes duam <1515 
aml .rtsyohsa SL aml iss in aml “aw 
eA acl azedhs cd aml psd — dihaas 
pitlass aml tzass . Ab) aml rare 
SoD 2 WX.) ~ rim 

éasoie’ hals hI oo ols sa oles 

raz caasl omits mas J ahomlber a8 
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oreaha, hals he oo cols aa cols 
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Of Ignatius, bishop of Antioch and martyr, from the Epistle to 
the Romans. 


Permit ye me to be an imitator of the suffering of my God. But it is 
found in other copies, which are more ancient than these, thus: Permit 
ye me to be a disciple of the suffering of my God (Rom. 6). 


Of the same, from the Epistle to Polycarp. 


Be observant of the times. Expect Him who is above the times, Him 
who ts without times, Him invisible, Him who for our sakes became 
visible, Him impalpable, Him without suffering, Him who for our sakes 
became subject to suffering, Him who for our sakes endured in every 
manner (Polyc. 3). 


Of the same, from the Epistle to the Ephesians. 


When ye were inflamed in the blood of God, ye perfectly accomplished 
a deed of like kind (Ephes. 1). 


Of the same, from the Epistle to those who are in Magnesia. 


Take care to do every thing, the bishop sitting in the place of God, and 
the presbyters in the place of the sesston of the Apostles, who are entrusted 
with the ministry of Jesus Christ; who before the worlds was with the 
father, and in the end was manifested (Magn. 6). 


Of the same, from the same Epistle. 


for the divine prophets lived in Jesus Christ: on this account, they 
were also persecuted, who by His grace were inspired with the Spirit, so 
that they who were not persuaded might be persuaded, that. there ts one 
God who revealed Himself through Jesus Christ His Son, who ts His 
Word, who proceeded from silence, who in every thing pleased Him who 
sent Him (Magn. 8). 


That He proceeded from silence is, that He was ineffably begotten of 
the Father, and so as that no word, be it what it may, can comprehend, 
or mind. Therefore it is just that He should be honoured in silence, 
and not that His divine and unprecedented birth should be enquired 
into: who, having this exaltation, for our sakes became man, not con- 
vertibly, but truly, and in every thing pleased the Father when He 
fulfilled the obedience for us. 


Of the same, from the Epistle to the ‘Trallians. 


For when ye are subject to the bishop as to Jesus Christ, ye seem to 
me not to be living as men, but as Jesus Christ: who for our sakes died, 
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that believing in His death ye may flee from this that ye are to die 
(Trail. 2). 


Of the same, from the same Epistle. 


But if, like men who are without God, that ts, do not believe, they say 
that in supposition He suffered, when they themselves are in supposition, 
I, why am I bound? Why then do TI also pray that I may contend with 
beasts? In vain then do I die. TI belie therefore the Lord. Flee there- 
fore from evil branches which engender fruits that bear death, which if a 
man taste he dies immediately (Trall. 10, 11). 


Of the same, from the Epistle to the Smyrnzeans. 


L praise Jesus Christ God, who has thus made you wise. For I knew 
that ye were perfect in faith immovable, as if ye were nailed to the cross of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, in flesh and in spirit, and ye are confirmed in love 


in the blood of Christ; and it ts confirmed to you that our Lord in truth 


as of the race of David in the flesh, but the Son of God by the will and the 
power of God, who was born in truth of the Virgin, who was baptized of 
John, in order that all righteousness might be fulfilled by Him. Truly 
before Pontius Pilate and Herod the Tetrarch He was nailed for us in 
the flesh, of which fruit we are, from His suffering divinely blest, in 
order that He may raise a sign to eternity by His resurrection for His 
saints and Fis believers, whether among the Jews or among the Gentiles, 
in one body of His church. For all these things He suffered for our 
sakes, in order that we might be saved; and truly He suffered, truly also 
Fle raised himself (Smyrn. 1, 2). 


Brit. Mus. Add. 12157, containing the third book of this work, which consists of 
42 chapters, in a Syriac version. The work is there entitled ‘The writing of the holy 
Mar Severus, patriarch of Antioch, against the wicked Grammaticus.? The Ms 
itself is described by Cureton (C. Z. p. 355) and by Wright (Catalogue p. 550 sq). 
Wright ascribes it to the seventh or eighth century, and this agrees substantially 
with Cureton’s opinion. The extracts are printed and translated by Cureton, pp. 
212, 245. The quotations from Ignatius belong to the 41st chapter of the book, 
which contains a collection of testimonies from the fathers. They are on fol. 
200 a, b. The Greek title of the work is kata Tod “Iwavvov rod Tpaumarixod 
Tov Kawcapéws (Fabric. l. c. p. 617). It was a reply to a book written by this John 
in defence of the Council of Chalcedon and directed against Timotheus (Anastas. 
Hodeg. 6, p. 102 sq, ed. Migne). 


(3) Abbrev. adv. Joann. Grammaticum. 
a ormmwa eaalin’s Sandan wadiians 
wasnamy halls aX 


es oe ee 
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vemln| a] zen usr Wamd’s al mon 
hala dW oo [lL duator’| hte ths ols 
» amd eX’ 
raz Wwsas\ onvmiews mms .abhomiber as 
Jf. wadulsan] 2 oduir’ assar dur pia <oiXs 
Of Ignatius, bishop of Antioch and martyr, from the Epistle to 


the Romans. 
Permit ye me to be an imitator of the suffering {of | my God (Rom. 6). 
Of the same, after some other [words], from the Epistle to the 
Ephesians. 


When ye were inflamed in the blood of God, ye perfectly accomplished 
a deed of like kind (Ephes. 1). 


Brit. Mus. Add. 14629. This Ms, which is described by Wright (Catalogue p. 
754), commences with the concluding portion (iii. 39—42) of an abridgment of the 
last-mentioned work, the treatise against Joannes Grammaticus. It is ascribed by 
Cureton (C. Z. p. 357) to the 7th or 8th century, and by Wright (I. c.) to the 
8th or gth. In the part corresponding to the above passage from the larger 
work is the same quotation, Rom. 6. The variation ‘my God’ for ‘of my God’ (the 
omission of 33) must be ascribed to the accident or caprice of transcription. The 
Monophysite purpose of Severus in quoting Ignatius is entirely defeated by the 
change. It will have appeared from what has been said that this extract has no 
value as independent testimony, being derived from the last. 


(4) Homiliae Cathedrales. 

(a) Hom. 37. 
/MASIALSTN Watalarch dra wads voy Ms 

cul iNor hmao ames dass es toch 
WA Sl once arwde J amuses <iam 
salsa <oaw~aas <lawa whamiaas aam pasts 
woulirtiver colt sals or as com per im 
—sism\ um Ktuar .aam retard .aam ih 
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-easlk pis axis ents samba cataas dal 

easisal aa .pvdisas pis pend 2 acon roldola 

HAL aasany J anm@ -marsscalh us peta 
amn maGX kw dulso whats 


On Basil the Great and on Gregory Theologus. But it was delivered 
in the church of the martyr the holy Ignatius. 


Thus in their will they seemed martyrs, for they were not held by 
their thrones, neither were they bound by the pleasures of this world. 
Since then they emulated the God-clad Ignatius, they said, /¢ zs good to 
set from the world and to rise in Christ (Rom. 2). For this reason we 
have assembled you in this his house, the house of prayer, for the 
commemoration of these saints; and we have proceeded in the dis- 
course to their praises, honouring the teacher through his disciples, who 
well imitated his pastorate which was full of his sufferings. 


(b) Hom. 65. 
pAwAD .MastaAXotLa walmo czars Ie 
ow imsalan aikctl Lilo pia ls a Lr ex 
soadetiver wale) sink ds 
:mwauleater Wald) sal ac’ e115 m= aa ms 
Moua> :amis pe <duisay chai cam <2m1 aw 
whirimlshoa <hidhimsa iho. hass miss 
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woo pan srtaalss toa’ eso Ms .wamiaa rudd 
2 NS | da RAYE 


On the holy Basil and Gregory ; but a few additional words are spoken 
towards the end of it also respecting the God-clad Ignatius. 


In the same manner also the God-clad Ignatius, who now has set 
before us this spiritual banquet in his house, which is the house of 
prayer, and who rejoices in the praiseworthy virtues of his disciples, was 
appropriately named Ignatius from facts, because he foreknew things 
future; for any one who is only moderately acquainted with the lan- 
guage of the Romans knows that /Vurono, that is, Fiery, as we also 
say, was derived from hence; for the Romans call the fire which is 
lighted up and blazing, Zgzem*. Who then is he that has in himself the 
flame, that is to say, the lamp of divine love, and is inflamed by the 
desire to suffer for Christ? The same who also in writing to the 
Romans said: Five and beasts and ten thousand sorts of torments, let them 
come upon me, only may I be accounted worthy of Jesus Christ (Rom. 5). 
And since he had this within him for Him who was beloved, which is 
also wonderful, on this account also he cried, -rom within he saith to 
me, Come thou to my Father (Rom. 7). Not only then in the similarity’ 
of the name, which, commencing with God, was appropriated to Basil 
and Gregory, did they resemble Ignatius, but also in the strenuous stand 
for the truth, in boldness of speech, in contests, in sufferings, in the 
harmony of preaching. For they knew God, and taught the Word of 
God who without conversion was made flesh and was crucified for us 
and suffered in the flesh; while they little heeded the Simonian and Nes- 
torian advocacy, which is blinded and offended unholily at the suffering 
of the Godhead; for they were persuaded that the suffering did not touch 
that impassible one, although by way of the economy as one made 
flesh and made man He would be in sufferings when He was astonied at 
the sting of death which is against us, and of sin. And Ignatius indeed 
said, Permit ye me to be an imitator of the suffering of my God (Rom. 6). 


* «Tt is right to know also here that the Romans do not call fire simply Zenem ; 
but those fires which are kindled on elevated places, and show the signal of 
something which is not yet near; for example, such as those which are kindled 
upon hills and upon heights, and blaze and show the approach of enemies, ac- 


1 This is Cureton’s rendering; and if priated to Basil as to Gregory. This 
it be correct, the reference is apparently rendering however requires a slight emen- 
to the words Oeodédpos, Oeodéyos, though dation in the Syriac text as printed by 


the latter was not so specially appro- (Cyreton from the MS, han was> 


le 
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cording to a compact and sign prearranged, which the Greeks call zupods: for 
this reason the teacher [i.e. Severus] says, Because he foreknew things future.’ 


(c) Hom. 84. 
MUTI watatarch dra wakes wai bs 
chal. dass duns ous hoe toch 
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aw 
On Basil the Great, and on Gregory Theologus. But it was delivered 


according to custom in the interior of the house of prayer of the 
God-clad martyr Ignatius. 





And they fixed their view towards heaven like the God-clad Ignatius, 
and looked for the excellent things which are above, and were stedfast, 
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and dwelt with bodyless spirits, and were out of the flesh even when 
in the flesh. Take for me, as a proof of these things, the words of him 
who as in reality had put on God; For / say, not because I am bound and 
am able to understand the heavenly things, and the places of angels, and the 
stations of principalities, visible, to wit, and invisible, from this am I 
already a disciple ; for many things are lacking to us, so that we may not 
be lacking of God (Trail. 5). 


Let us therefore, since Christ is our head and master, and not man, 
as He says in the Gospels, be prepared for the kingdom of Heaven: like 
the saying of the martyr Ignatius, So that we may not be altogether lacking 
of God, to whom praise is meet for ever and ever. Amen. 


Brit. Mus. Add. 12159, containing a Syriac version, mutilated in parts, of the 
Epithronian or Enthrontastic Sermons (ddyou émOpovioe or évOporacriKol) of Severus, 
so called because they were delivered by him from the patriarchal chair (A.D. 513— 
518). On the nature of this work see Fabric. B26/. Graec. X. p. 617, ed. Harles, Mai 
Script. Vet. Nov. Coll. 1X. p. 725, Assem. Bibl. Orient. 1. pp. 494, 570 sq, Wright’s 
Catalogue p. 534 sq. It is divided into three books, containing Hom. 1—43, 44—90, 
gI—125, respectively. 

These sermons were twice translated into Syriac (see above p. 25). Large 
portions of both versions are extant in the Nitrian Mss of the Vatican and the British 
Museum. Our MS contains the later version, made by Jacob of Edessa, A.D. 7o1, 
to whom the note on Hom. 65 is due. The colophon giving the date of the Ms is 
mutilated, but enough can be deciphered to fix the year of writing to A.D. 868 
(Wright’s Catalogue p. 545). On these homilies, delivered in the Church of S. Ignatius 
on the day of SS. Basil and Gregory, see above, I. pp. 24 sq, 48, and below, II. p. 
421 sq. The extracts relating to Ignatius are given and translated by Cureton (C. 


PP 215 8q, 247 Sq). 
(5) Lpustulae Severi et Juliant. 
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Also Ignatius, in whom Christ dwelt and spake even as in Paul, and 
from this he was named the God-clad: for he wrote to the 
Ephesians after this manner. Ignatius: 


Tenorance was dissipated, the ‘ancient kingdom was destroyed, when God 
was manifested [as| man for the renewal of life without end: and that 
which was perfect with God took a beginning. From hence everything was 
moved at once, because the destruction of death was prepared (Ephes. 19). 


But also Ignatius, the God-clad and martyr, in writing to the Ephesians, 
teaches that Christ, in that He was passible, that is, in the flesh, 
after the trial of sufferings and of death was at the last impas- 
sible: when still, in that He was always God, He was also always 
impassible. But he speaks thus. Ignatius: 


There is one physician, carnal and spiritual, made and not made, 
amongst men God, in death true life, both from Mary and from God, 
jirst passible and then impassible, Jesus Christ our Lord (Ephes. 7). 


Brit. Mus. Add. 17200. ‘This volume is written in a neat current hand of about 
the 7th century and contains the correspondence of Severus of Antioch and Julian of 
Halicarnassus on the Corruptibility or Incorruptibility of the Body of Christ’ 
(Wright’s Catalogue p. 554). It was translated by Paul of Callinicus, a contemporary 
of Severus (see Assem, A7b/. Orient, 1. p. 46). The extracts from Ignatius are 
contained in a reply of Severus (fol. 32 a), and are given and translated by Cureton 
(C. 7. pp. 218, 249). 
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(6) Refutationes Capitulorum Juliant. 
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Of the holy Ignatius, the God-clad, martyr and archbishop of Antioch, 
from the Epistle to the Ephesians: who teaches that Christ was 
first passible in the flesh, and then impassible. 


There ts one physician, carnal and spiritual, made and not made, 
amongst men God, in death true life, from Mary and from God, first pas- 
sible and then impassible, Jesus Christ our Lord (Ephes. 7). 

Brit. Mus. Add. 14529 (Cureton C. Z. pp. 218, 249). On fol. 26 a sq are ‘ The 
Eight Chapters of Julian of Halicarnassus with refutations’ (Wright’s Catalogue p. 
91g). ‘The author is probably Severus,’ writes Cureton (p. 358). What may be the 
relation of this work to the last, I do not know. There is mention of a kata Tév 
tpocOnkav *Tovdavod ovyypaypya among the works of Severus (Fabric. x. p. 618). 
The Ignatian extract (Zfes. 7) appears on fol. 37 b. It is the same as in the previous 
work, and in the same words (except kal éx Maplas for ék Maplas). Cureton (p. 358) 
ascribes the Ms to ‘the end of the 6th or the 7th century,’ Wright to ‘the 7th or 8th 
century.’ 


(7) Contra Codicillos Alexandri. 
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But Ignatius, who was in truth God-clad and martyr, who saw the 
ineffable mysteries, if ever any man did, so that he could even put him- 
self forward and say of himself—and this with a humble mind—/or 
T too, not because Iam bound and am able to understand heavenly things, 
and the setting of the angelic places, and the princely hosts, things visible 
also and invisible, because of this, lo, am I a disciple (Trail. 5); [this 
Ignatius, I say,] when writing to those at Magnesia says thus: Zur the 
divine prophets lived in Jesus Christ. Because of this they were also 
persecuted, being inspired by His grace, in order that the incredulous might 
be persuaded that there ts one God, who hath revealed Himself through 
Jesus Christ His Son. And a little after [he says]: How can we live 
apart from Him, whom the prophets too, since they were His disciples in 
spirit, were expecting as a teacher? And because of this, He whom they 
were justly awaiting, when He came, raised them up from the dead 
(Magn. 8, 9). 


Brit, Mus. Add. 14533. An account of the Ignatian quotations which this ms 
contains is given by Land Anecd. Syr. 1. p. 32 sq, I. p. 7 sq. They were overlooked 
by Cureton. On fol. 42 b (formerly 33 b) begins an extract entitled ‘Of the holy 
Severus from the writings against the Codicils of Alexander.’ The Greek title of this 
work is kava Kwécxt\\wv Adetdvdpou cuvtrayuara (Fabric. x. p. 608). In this extract 
the Ignatian quotations occur, which are given by Land. The same extract is found 
in another Ms, Brit. Mus. Add. 12155, fol. 56 b (see Wright’s Catalogue pp. 929, 969). 


+B wi Danka. ..B tie». * Bom. aam. 
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The Ms 14533 is ascribed by Wright (p. 967) to the 8th or gth century, and by 
Cureton (S#icil. Syr. p. 98, where he gives a fragment of Melito from it) to ‘about 
the 7th or 8th century.’ Prof. Wright assigns the other Ms, Add. 12155, to the 8th 
century (p. 921). He has re-transcribed the text for me and given an English translation. 
In the second and third lines Land’s rendering has been retained, though not the 
natural rendering of the Syriac, which yields no adequate sense. There is perhaps 
some corruption in the Syriac text. The two Mss, Add. 14533, Add. 12155, are 
designated A, B, respectively in the notes. 

After some remarks of Severus himself, suggested by these extracts, follows a 
quotation, ‘Of the same from the Letter to Anastasia the Deaconess. Land in his first 
volume had not stated, and apparently had not noticed, that the whole preceding 
passage, containing the Ignatian quotation, was taken from Severus; but he did 
caution his readers against supposing that Ignatius was intended by this ‘same’ 
person, adding that the mode of writing and form of quotation showed it to be an 
extract from the later father who cited Ignatius, and not from Ignatius himself (p. 35). 
Merx however (Zettschr. fiir Wissensch. Theol. 1867, X. p. 96), disregarding this 
evidence, asserted that the pseudo-Ignatian literature was thus enriched by another 
epistle hitherto unknown. In his second volume (p. 7 sq) Land pointed out that the 
previous extract was stated to have come from Severus, and that from the whole com- 
plexion of the Ms the letter to Anastasia must also have been written by Severus. 
The evidence was complete, when Wright noticed that in the Ms Brit. Mus. Add. 
14601, fol. 115 b, the very same passage from the beginning of the Letter to Anastasia 
is quoted under the name of Severus of Antioch (see Zeitschr. fiir Wissensch. Theol. 
1868, XI. p. 468). In fact a conclusive answer might have been given without 
applying to these more recently accessible sources of information, for a letter to 
Anastasia the deaconess is mentioned among the works of Severus in Assem. 470/. 
Orient. 1. p. 618, and in Fabricius 576/. Graec. X. p. 619 (ed. Harles). 


(8) Hymnus in Ignatium. 
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On the holy Ignatius, the second bishop of Antioch. [To the tune 
of] He is the Lord our God. 


Thou who didst show Thyself in the flame of fire on the bush, and 
in [the preaching of] the Gospel didst say, Z came to cast fire in (upon) 
the earth, and I would it were already kindled ; Thou hast shown unto 
us the [great] power of that [glorious and] divine fire, when Thou didst 
raise up (show) the God-clad Ignatius, the [wise] shepherd and [proven] 
martyr, who was [eager and] in haste to come unto the likeness of Thy 
passion, and by knowledge [clearly] saw heavenly things, when he pro- 
claimed the right (true) belief* of Thy [life-working] advent which is 
in the flesh, and when he was imitating Thy humility [as Saviour], and 
was writing unto the believers, AVo¢t as Peter or Paul do I define (order) 
for you orders ; | for| they were |chosen]| apostles, but I am [a man|\ con- 
demned. By [means of] his prayers, Lord, [we beg,] give us a conirite 
{and humble] heart, and that burneth with the [ardent] zeal of faith. 


* As 6p06d0f0s is rendered by Kaa AL ath, it appears that eAwAAL A 
west on = dpbodokia. 


Brit. Mus. Add. 17134 has been already described (p. g2 sq), as containing Hymns 
of Severus translated by Paul of Edessa, among which is one (fol. 48 a) in honour 
of Ignatius. In my first edition, following Assemani (74/. Or. 11. p. 46), I had here 
attributed this translation to a namesake and contemporary, Paul of Callinicus, who 
translated other works of Severus (see above, pp. 25, 189). This seems to be a 
mistake; see Wright’s Catalogue p. 336 note, Gwynn in Smith and Wace Dict. of 


|. Add, 18816 has Wduusay\. 


IGN. I. 13 
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Christ. Biogr. U1. p. 260 s. v. ‘Paulus of Edessa’. This hymn is also found in 
another Ms, Add. 18816 (see Wright’s Catalogue p. 339 sq). The former MS contains 
two notes omitted in the latter, which only gives references. The first note gives the 
passages of Exodus and S. Luke to which the text refers; the second gathers together 
passages from Ignatius to the Romans, which illustrate the hymn. These passages 
are printed below, III. p. 102. The notes were presumably added by Jacob of 
Edessa, whose autograph this MS may perhaps be. The scribe has distinguished 
carefully between the words of the author (Severus) and those which were added by 
the translator for the sake of the rhythm, writing the former with black ink, the latter 
with red paint. These latter are marked in the transcript here given with an upper 
line. Wherever the translator deviates at all from the original, likewise for the sake 
of the rhythm, a more literal rendering is inserted in smaller characters between the 
lines. In the English version here given the additions of the translator are placed 
between [ ], and the interlinear literal renderings between (). 

This hymn is here printed for the first time. Assemani however (£267. AZost. 
Vat. Catal. 11. p. 505) gives an extract containing the quotation from the epistle to 
the Romans from a Vatican Ms. The text was transcribed and the hymn translated 
for me by Prof. W. Wright. 


34- 
ANONYMOUS SYRIAC WRITERS [after A.D. 500]. 


The Syriac quotations which follow are very miscellaneous. They occur. for the 
most part in volumes of extracts, chiefly Monophysite. These extracts have not 
necessarily been taken in all cases directly from the authors by the compiler himself, 
but are often derived at second-hand through some previous writer who quoted them. 
This being so, as the works of Timotheus and Severus had been already translated 
into Syriac, we may expect to find the Ignatian extracts which they give reproduced 
in these later compilations. This consideration will account for the fact that, even in 
the same volume, we meet with quotations which closely resemble the Syriac Version 
of the Ignatian Epistles side by side with others which have much nearer affinities to 
the same passages as they appear in the Syriac translations of the Greek Monophysite 
fathers. The dates of these collections of extracts are uncertain. But as they belong 
chiefly to the period during which the Monophysite controversy was at its height, 
they may be conveniently placed here. 


(1) Demonstrationes Patrum | Anon. Syr.,}. 
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(a) Of the holy Ignatius, bishop of Antioch and martyr, from the 
Epistle to the city of Philadelphia. 


Do not err, my brethren: he who cleaveth to him that rendeth the 
church doth not inherit the kingdom of God (Philad. 3). 


(2) Of the holy Ignatius Theophorus, from the epistle which he wrote 
to the church which is in Asia. 

Let no man err: even heavenly beings and the glory of the angels 
and principalities visible and invisible, unless they believe in the blood of 
Christ who is God, there is Judgment even for them (Smyrn. 6). 

Again of the same, from the Epistle to the Ephesians. 

for there is one physician, carnal and spiritual, made and not made, 
in man God, in death true life, fron Mary and from God, first passible 
and then impasstble, Jesus Christ our Lord (Ephes. 7). 


I 3—2 
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(c) Of the holy Ignatius, bishop of Antioch and martyr, from his 
Epistle to the Smyrnezeans. 


I warn you of evil men, who are beasts and possess only the form of 
men, that not only ts tt not right that you should receive them, but if tt be 
possible ye should not even meet them, but only pray for them, that they 
may repent, which is difficult, but Jesus Christ hath the power over this 
(Smyrn. 4). 


Brit. Mus. Add. 12155, ‘A volume of Demonstrations from the holy Fathers 
against various heresies’; see Wright’s Catalogue p. 921 sq, Cureton C. Z. p. 358. 
The probable date of this Ms according to Wright (p. 954) is A. Gr. 10o58=A.D. 747. 

The Ignatian quotations occur as follows. (1) PAz/ad. 3, on fol. 111 a (Wright p. 
937). This must have been taken from the Syriac Version, for it closely resembles S,, 
e.g. in rendering oxigovre axoovbe? by ‘adhaeret ei qui scindit ecclesiam.’ (2) Smyrn. 
6, on fol. 168 b (Wright p. 946). This is obviously taken from the quotation of 
Timotheus (see above, p. 1738q), with which it agrees almost verbatim. (3) Ephes. 7, 
also on fol. 168 b. This strongly resembles the quotation in Severus; but, as the 
translation is strictly literal, the coincidence is not conclusive. (4) Smyrz. 4, on fol. 
262 a (Wright p. 954), a somewhat paraphrastic rendering which has no affinities 
with the Syriac Version as represented by the Armenian. Besides these, there is on 
fol. 56 a (Wright p. 929) the passage of Severus containing the quotations from 
Magnesians, which are given above, p. 190 sq. 


(2) Adv. Nestorianos [Anon. Syr.,]. 
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(2) And again the blessed Ignatius, patriarch of Antioch, who was 
the second after Peter the Apostle, he also spake thus in the 
Epistle to the Ephesians. Ignatius: 


But there deceived the ruler of this world the virginity of Mary and 
her child-birth, and in the same manner also the death of our Lord 
(Zphes. 19). 


(6) Of the holy Ignatius, patriarch of Antioch, who was the second 
after the Apostles, from the Epistle to the Romans. 


Permit ye me to be an imitator of the sufferings of my God (Rom. 6). 
And again he said, 


My spirit boweth down to thy cross, which is an offence to those 
who do not believe, but to us for salvation and for eternal Life 
(Zphes. 18). 


(¢c) For the holy Ignatius, the disciple of the holy Apostles, said ; 


He who honoureth the priest honoureth Christ. 


Brit. Mus. Add. 14535. This volume begins with a treatise against the 
Nestorians by some Monophysite writer; see Wright’s Catalogue p. 796 sq, Cureton 
C. I. p. 359. Wright assigns this Ms to the earlier part of the ninth century. 
For the Ignatian quotations see Cureton C. 7. pp. 219, 250, Wright p. 797. 
They seem to be derived from various sources. /phes. 19 has points of resemblance 
with Timotheus, but these may be accidental. On the other hand it is not taken from 
the Syriac Version (represented by 2A). Rom. 6 is too short to admit of any inference. 
Ephes. 18 is closely connected with the Syriac Version, for it renders repivnua rov 
atavpov by adorat crucem ; but on the other hand it has one or two striking divergences, 
e.g. juiv with the Greek for vsiv with the Syriac. The last passage which the 
compiler quotes, as from Ignatius, is not found verbatim in any extant Ignatian 
Epistle, but it may be a loose reminiscence of Smyrn.g 6 Tywy érloxotov wo Oceov 
TULAT AL. 


(3) Llerophoria { Anon. Syr.,]. 
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The holy Ignatius, bishop of Antioch and martyr, from the Epistle 
to the Romans. 


Permit ye me to be an imitator of the suffering of my God (Rom. 6). 
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Brit. Mus. Add. 12154 a volume of miscellaneous contents, which Wright 
(Catal. p. 976) ascribes to the end of the 8th or beginning of the gth century. 
The first treatise, which contains the Ignatian quotation (fol. 13 a), is a 
Plerophoria in defence of Monophysite doctrine. The quotation does not agree 
exactly with the passage as quoted anywhere else. See Cureton C. Z. pp. 220, 


250, 359- 
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Of the holy Ignatius, archbishop and martyr, from the Epistle to 
those at Tarsus. 


LT have learned that some, ministers of Satan, have desired to trouble 
you, there being some of them who say that Jesus was born in tmagina- 
tion, and was crucified in imagination ; but others, that He ts not the Son 
of the Creator; and others, that He is God the Father who is over all ; 
and others, that He is a mere man; and others, that this flesh will not 
rise again (Tars. 2). 


Brit. Mus. Add. 17191, fol. 58 a; see Cureton C. Z p. 363 sq, Wright’s 
Catalogue p. 1012. This MS is a palimpsest; and the later hand, which contains 
a collection from the fathers, is ascribed by Wright (p. 1008) to the gth or 
roth century (see also Cureton p. 363). The same fragment is contained also in rit. 
Mus. Add. 17214, fol. 74a (see Wright p. 917), where the opening words of the 
epistle, § 1’ Amo Zuplas wéxpe’Pauns Onpiomax@, also are quoted. ‘This Ms is ascribed 
by Wright to the 7th century, and must be the same which Cureton (p. 364 sq) 
mentions, without however giving the number, and assigns to the 6th century; see 
also my notes on Clem. Rom. ii. § 1. This same fragment from the Epistle to the 
Tarsians is given also in Brit. Mus. Add. 14538, fol. 148 a (see Wright p. 1007), but 
in a different form and somewhat mutilated owing to the condition of the Ms. 

The above is printed from Add. 17191. The only variations of Add. 17214 are 


that it reads nal rr for the first word and inserts = before ZAYTAZTI. 


This quotation has no very decisive coincidence with the Syriac version (as represented 
by the Armenian), but may have been derived thence. 
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(5) LZxcerpta Patrum { Anon. Syr.s]. 
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Ignatius Nurono, the disciple of John the Evangelist. JZ g/orify 
Jesus Christ, who was of the seed of the house of David according to the 
flesh, but the Son of God according to nature and the power of God ; 
who was truly born of the Virgin Mary, and was baptized by John, 
and truly suffered, and was nailed to the cross for our sake that He 
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might give us life; and He arose from the dead, and came to those who 
were with Peter and John, and said to them, Feel and see that it is I; 
and He ate and drank with them as being in the flesh and....and 
mingling with them (Smyrn. i, 2,3)’. The holy Ignatius... .* They say 
of the holy one that he was the disciple of John. And he was the child 
whom our Lord took up in His arms and said, Lxcept ye turn yourselves 
and become as this child, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of God. 
Peter was the first bishop in Antioch, and after him was Euodius, and 
after this one, third, behold Ignatius was upon the throne about eighty 
years, until the ninth year of the reign of Trajan. Straightway Trajan 
commanded, and they brought him to Rome, and he was devoured by 
beasts on the tenth of the Latter Teshrin in the year 419 of the Greeks, 
in the year 111 after the advent of our Lord. Ignatius is interpreted 
to mean God-clad. May his prayer be with us, Amen. 


Bodl. Marsh 101 fol. 16: see the Catal. Cod. MSS Bodl. Syr. p. 461, no. 142. 
The extract from Smyrn. 1—3 is much abridged. It is overlooked by Cureton 
and has never (to my knowledge) been printed before. The collection of extracts 
in which it occurs follows immediately after a letter of Jacob of Edessa, but 
it does not appear from the Catalogue who made the collection. Nothing is said of 
the date of the ms. Dr Neubauer has kindly recollated the transcript which I made 
from it some years ago, and Prof. Wright has added a translation. 

On the confusion between the Former and the Latter Teshri (October and Novem- 
ber), as regards the date of Ignatius’ martyrdom, see below, Il. p. 420. Here also a 
further error is committed. A letter has fallen out, and thus the roth is substituted 
for the 17th, the correct day. Again the year 419 of the Greeks does not correspond 
with 111 of our Lord according to the commen reckoning. 


As regards the Syriac fragments, the conclusions at which Merx arrives are 
peculiarly unfortunate: see AZeletem. Ignat. pp. 64 sq, 79 sq, Zedtschr. f. Wassensch. 
Theol. 1867, X. p- 91 sq. He supposes that there were ¢hree Syriac versions of these 
epistles. (1) The Czvetonian Syriac, which contained the seven epistles of the 
Middle Form, and from which the three epistles of the Short Form first published by 
Cureton are merely extracts or abridgements. This was the oldest translation of all. 
The translator followed the usage of the Peshito Version of the N.T. in his rendering 
of words. From this Syriac text the Armenian Version of the epistles was made. 
(2) The Severian Syriac, so designated because the quotations in Severus were 
taken from it. It was made ‘before the times of the Arians,’ apparently in the 3rd 
century. This translation again contained the seven epistles of the Middle Recension, 
but was more literal than the other. (3) A ¢Azrd Syriac Version containing the 
additional epistles (to Mary, Hero, the Antiochenes, Tarsians, and Philippians ; Merx 
does not say anything of the Epistle from Mary to Ignatius). To this belonged the 


1 Neither he ea nor = Nate gives any sense. Probably we should read 


wor 7s Als watD Q, and in the spirit mingled with the Father. 
2 The meaning of the letters wry in this heading is not apparent. 
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fragments, Hero t (see Ill. p. 102), and Zars, 2 (see above, p. 198). And from it the 
Armenian translator got the additional epistles. In his Me/etemata Merx did not say 
whether this version was confined to these five additional epistles or contained the 
seven also. But on the appearance of Land’s Amecdota Syriaca, containing some 
hitherto unpublished fragments (see above, p. tgo sq), he was convinced that these 
also belonged to his third version (Zeztschr. fiir Wiss. Theol. \. c.). Thus he sup- 
poses three distinct translations of the seven epistles into Syriac. 

We are constrained to ask whether the demand for the Ignatian letters 
among native Syrians was likely to have been so great as this hypothesis requires. 
But, independently of the @ priori improbability, this theory of a second and third 
translation involves strange difficulties of which Merx takes no account. (1) The 
hypothesis of a Severian Syriac is based on the fact that the quotations in Severus do 
not agree with the ‘Curetonian.’ Yet as Severus wrote in Greek, and not in Syriac, 
it would be most improbable that they should agree. The translator or translators of 
the works of Severus would be much more likely to have translated the Ignatian 
quotations bodily with the text of Severus than to have hunted them out in an existing 
Syriac Version. At all events, if they do not agree with the only Syriac Version of 
which we have any knowledge, it is a safe inference that they did so translate them. 
Merx again lays some stress on the fact (‘gravissimum est’) that the quotations of 
Severus agree with those of Timotheus (p. 55). If they had agreed to any remarkable 
extent, this would be a solid argument in favour of their having been taken from a com- 
mon source, i.e. from a Syriac Version accessible to the translators of both. But even 
then we should have to remember: (a) That the agreement might arise from the fact that 
both followed the Greek closely; (8) That, as these translations were apparently made 
in the Monophysite interests and probably under the same influences and about the 
same time, the very expressions in the more striking quotations might be transmitted 
from the one translation to the other. But in fact the only quotations which the 
two have in common are Rom. 6 and Magn. 8. (i) The first of these extends only to 
nine words, émirpéVaré woe pinrny elvar Tov mdOous TOU Oeov mov. It is twice quoted 
in Timotheus and three times in Severus: see pp. 174 8q,178sq. The two quotations 
of Timotheus do not exactly agree between themselves, nor do those of Severus 
among themselves. But one of Timotheus which is a s¢trictly literal rendering of the 
Greek agrees exactly with one of Severus. Why should they not so agree? This is 
essentially one of those stock quotations of which I spoke, where agreement was 
probable. Indeed the only words in which there was room for any real difference are 
émirpémew and jyuyntys, of which the former is translated by its common equivalent in 
the Peshito, and the latter by the substantive derived from the verb which represents 
pipetoOat, munrhy yweoOa, in that version. (ii) The second quotation, 1/agv. 8, is some- 
what longer, though it does not extend beyond a few lines. Here however Timotheus 
and Severus by no means agree. Being literally translated, the passages could not but 
coincide in many respects; yet in points of Syriac idiom there are several differences, and 
in one part there is a wide divergence, attributable to various readings in the Greek text 
of the Ignatian Epistles. Timotheus read do-yos dtévos ok amd ovyns mpoeNOwy, whereas 
the text of Severus omitted dtdios otk. This difference is reproduced in the Syriac. 


Merx indeed would insert a negative in Severus by reading r<) wi for 5, 


but there are evidences of a much wider diffusion of the reading adopted by Severus 
(see the notes on J/agn. 8), and even after this violent change the word aiévos remains 
unrepresented. (2) The third version according to Merx supplied the text of the 
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additional epistles to the Armenian translator. But, if this was so, and if (as Merx 
maintains) it comprised the seven epistles as well, why should the Armenian 
translator have deserted it in part of his work and have had recourse (as Merx 
supposes) to another Syriac Version—the ‘Curetonian’—for these seven epistles? 
Moreover it is now ascertained (see above, p. 192) that the very quotations, Zra//. 
5, Magn. 8, 9 (in Land’s Anecd. Syr. p. 32 sq), which Merx assigned to this third 
version, decause they did not agree with the quotations of Severus, and which convinced 
him that this version must have comprised the seven epistles also (Zeztsch. f. 
Wissensch. Theol. |. c.), are taken from a work of this very Severus himself. 

Thus of the three translations, which Merx supposes, the first alone remains. 
Whether it originally included the spurious epistles (in addition to the seven Vossian 
letters) or whether these were a later addition, may be a matter of question. 

I have dealt with this theory at some length, because I wished to dispose of it once 
for all and to prevent the necessity of referring to it again. The question of the Igna- 
tian writings is so intricate in itself that unless pains are taken to disengage it from 
artificial entanglements which critics have created, it will become hopelessly involved. 
Moreover it seemed necessary to protest against the vicious principle—which underlies 
so much recent criticism—of multiplying documents to account for accidental differences 
of language in quotations. [This note was written some time before the appearance 
of Zahn’s Zenatius v. Antiochien, in which he has discussed (p. 174 sq) the theory 
of Merx to the same effect. ] 


35. 
EPHRAEM OF ANTIOCH [f c. A.D. 545]. 


(1) Lpist. ad Zenobium, Photii Bibliotheca 228 (p. 246). 


4 eM ¥ \ \ , , » a 
Ozep ovv eipytat, Kata TO TpiTov Kepahaiov EK TE TOV 
3 A A \ > la) 3 A x \ ‘\ - 
evayyedikav dwvav Kai €k TOV amooTO\iKaY, Kal On Kal ek 
A , A la 
TOV paKkaplov TaTépwv nuav, ‘lyvatiov Tov Beoddpov Kat 
> ‘\ 3 
IovAtov Kat “APavaciov Kai Tpyyopiwv Kat Baoudeiov, 
, \ A A ¥ = 
dueheyyxet ToUs SvcceBels, ws 1 TaV apOpwr yphos (mdvTEs 
\ ea 7 x 
yap ovTou TovToLs eypyoavTo) ovdcuiav Topny 4 Siaipeow 
ETWOEL THS EVO EWS. 
(2) De Sacris Antiochiae Legibus, Ib. 229 (p. 258). 
Kat 0 Geopdpos S€ “Iyvdrios, Spupvatows émioTéddwr, 
c , / a» \ [wl “A > / 3 “~ A 
opotws KéxpnTar T@ apOpw: Kat o Pons lovAwos &v TH Tpos 
Adkiov émiotoAn pnow: “Qote avdewa eoTw Tas Oo TOV 
> , A b) ¢c lal > ¥ , 
ex Mapias avOpwiov ovy opodoyar civar evoapKov cdr. 
Ephraem is here represented as quoting Ignatius in illustration of the use of the 


definite atricle in the expressions 6 Oeds and 6 dv@pwros, when applied to our Lord. 
The reference therefore is probably to Smyrn. 1 “Incotv Xpuordy tov Oecy Tov ot'rws 
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copicavra x.7.r. (see the note, II. p. 289). Another possible, but less probable, 
reference would be Smyrn. 4 Tov TeXelov avOpwrov. 


36. 
Jovius THE Monk [c. A.D. 530]. 
Oceconomica Tractatio vii. 31, Photii Bibliotheca 222 (p. 195). 
Dyno yap o Yeoddpos "lyvdtuos, tpia Nabetv rov apxovTa 
TOV alw@vos TovTOV, THY TapHeviay Mapias, THY TVAANYLY TOD 
Kupiov, kat Tnv otavpwow (Lphes. 19). 


37- 
Joun Matatas [c. A.D. 570?]. 
(1) Chronogr. x. p. 252 (ed. Bonn.). 

"Ev 7@ S€ avievar avrov [Tov Ieérpov| ev TH ‘Poy, diep- 
xopevou avrov dv ’Avtioyeias THS weyahys auveBy TehevTHT AL 
Evodov tov ériockotov Kal Tatpidpyny Avtioxeias: Kat edaBe 
TO OYHMA THS emurKkomys Avtioyelas THS weyadns ‘lyvarvos, 
Tov ayiov Ilérpov Tov dmoaTd\ov YELpoTovyTavTos. 

(2) 76. x1. p. 276. Quoted above, p. 63. 


For the probable date of this writer, and for his untrustworthiness, see below, 111. 
P- 437 Sq- 


38. 
GREGORY OF Tours [c. A.D. 577]. 


Historia Francorum i. 25. 


Tertius post Neronem persecutionem in Christianos Trajanus movet 
sub quo...Ignatius Antiochensis episcopus Romam ductus bestiis depu- 
tatur. 


39. 
Evacrius [c. A.D. 594]. 
flistoria Ecclestastica \. 16. 


The passage is quoted at length below, u. p. 387, where also it is 
discussed. 
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40. 
STEPHANUS GOBARUS [c. A.D. 575—600?]. 
Photii Bibliotheca 232 (p. 291). 

‘Tyvatios pevtou 0 Beoddpos Kat KAnuns 0 Utpapareds 
Kat Evo€Buos 6 Taudidov Kal Oecoddpyntos 6 Kipou tHv pev 
Nikodairav KataywdéoKovow aipecw, Tov d€ Nuxddaov py 
TOV TOLOUTOV ElvaL amropaivovTan. 

The reference is to Ps-Tyvall. 11; comp. Ps-Philad.6. This is the earliest distinct 
reference to the spurious or interpolated epistles. 
On this writer, who seems to have lived in the latter part of the 6th century, see 


Walch fist. d. Ketzer Vii. p. 883. The latest writer whom he quotes is Severus of 
Antioch. 


AX, 
ANASTASIUS I OF ANTIOCH [}f A.D. 598 or 599]. 
De Rectis Veritatis Dogmatibus. 
(1) Mopdyv dovdov nudueopevor, va AdOn Ocds av Tov 
GpxovTa TOV ai@vos TovTOV (Lphes. 19). 


This extract was taken by Pearson from a Ms in the Library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge (Vind. Zgn. p. 81, ed. Churton). I have made enquiries of the Librarian, 
who has searched for this MS in vain. 


> , A , ‘ 4 S “a > 
(2) “Iyvatiov tov Beoddpov Kai paptupos €k THs ert- 
A A 4, 
aToAns mpos Tovs ev Tapow. 

Ei rdp HaAeic Ot1 Oeoyt yidc HN, EriN@ckKeEec STI, TEeccapa- 
KONTA HMEPAC ANENAEEC TIOIHCAC TO POAPTON CHMA, Kal EIC 
TO AIHNEKEC HAYNATO TOYTO TIOIHCAI’ AIA TI OYN TEINA; TNA 
Ac€lZH OTI AAHOMC ANEAABE CHMA OMOIOTIAGEC ANOPHTOIC* Ald 
MEN TAP TOY TPwTOY EdEIZEN STI Dede, AIA AE TOY AcyTEPOY 
OT! KAl ANOPawTOCc (PAzlipp. 9). 

This extract is given in Mai Script. Vet. Nov. Coll. vu. i. p. 22 (comp. Ussher p. 
cxxix). Anastasius has wrongly named the epistle quoted. There is some doubt to 
which of the many persons bearing the name Anastasius these extracts should be 
assigned ; but on the whole the first Anastasius Patriarch of Antioch seems the most 
probable author: see Fabric. Bz6/. Graec. X. p. 595 sq, ed. Harles; Lequien Oviens 


Christ. 11. p. 736. For a further reference in this Anastasius to the Ignatian letters 
see the next extract. 
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42. 
GREGORY THE GREAT [A.D. 594 or 595]. 
LE pist. v. 39, ad Anastasium Antiochenum, Op. Vu. p. 520 (Venet. 1770). 


Amen Gratia. Quae videlicet verba de scriptis vestris accepta, 
idcirco in meis epistolis pono, ut de sancto Ignatio vestra beatitudo 
cognoscat quia non solum vester est, sed etiam noster. Sicut enim 
magistrum ejus apostolorum principem habemus communem, ita quoque 
ejusdem principis discipulum nullus nostrum habeat privatum. 


The words, ’Auny* 7 xapts, appear now only in Ps-Polyc. 8 and Ps-Ephes. 21; but 
there are reasons for thinking that they may at one time have*been found in the text 
of the genuine Ignatius (see 111. p. 266). If however this Anastasius was the writer of 
the work quoted just above, he must have been acquainted with the spurious epistles. 
On Gregory’s quotation see above, I. p. 125 sq. 


43. 
LEONTIUS OF ByZANTIUM [? c. A.D. 600]. 


De Sectis Actio ii. t (Galland. B72. Vet. Pair. xu. p. 633). 

3 /, NV. 9 ~ , Lal > \ ~ 4 lal 

Eyévovto S€ év Tots xpdvous Tots amd THS yevvyaEws TOD 
Xpiotod péxpe THs Baoirelas Kwvotartivov didacKadou Kat 

4 bd > / c / > “~ > Lal 
TATEPES OloeE* Iyvat.os o @codopos, Kipyvaos, lovatiwos 
dpiiocopos Kat paptus, KXjnuns Kat ‘Imrddutos érioKkomo. 
c 4 4 c > 7, , = 7 
Popyns, Avovvctos 0 “Apeotayitns, MeOdd.u0s émickozos 
Tlarapwv, Tpnydpios 6 Oavparoupyds, Térpos 0 ’ANeEav- 
dpeias ériokomos Kal pdptus. TovTovs amavtas at per 
avtous yevduevar aipéoers SéyovTan. 


On this writer see Fabricius Bid/. Graec. VIII. p. 309 sq (ed. Harles), and especially 
F. Loofs Leontius von Byzanz etc. in Gebhardt and Harnack’s Texte u. Untersuchun- 
gen Il. Hft. i, ii (1887). As the result of a careful investigation, this last writer 
arrives at the conclusion that the original work of Leontius, the Scho/ia, was written 
about A.D. 540, and that the de Sectis was a later recension dating between A.D. 579— 
607, and therefore long after the death of Leontius. 


44. 

ANTIOCHUS THE MONK [c. A.D. 620]. 
flomiliae (Patrol. Graec. UXXX1X. p. 1421 sq, ed. Migne). 
(1) Hom. 1, p. 1432. 


‘O téhevos mLaTOS AiMos Vaod Meod Urapyxer NTO ac pEVoS 
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ri > \ lal , 3 Dt 3 A 9 \ ~ 
cis oiKodopHnY Bcov matpos, avahepopevos eis TA vy Sua THS 
“ > lal 9 
enxavns ‘Inoov Xpuorov, 6 éote aTavpds, TXoWV@ ypdpEvos 
lal \ 
TO Tvrevpatr: 1 S€ Tiatis avOpdrToV aywyeds eat, 7 SE 
> , c \ c 3 4 > A / % ¢ ~ 
dydin 000s 4 avadépovoa cis TOV Oedv. Kal 0 TOLOVTOS 
? , ¥y . , As SN Le ~ 
ywerat Yeopopos, yyouv xpiatopdpos, Kat vaos Beov Kat 
dy.odpopmos, Kal Ta mavTa KeKoopypevos ev Tals évTodats 
5] A le Ni +2 \ las c \ , A 2 / 
Inoov Xpicrov: Kat apyn Cwys 4 dia TioTews Kal ayamns 
eis [1]. 5] ovdév mpoxéxpurar (Zphes. 9, 14, Magn. 1). 
(2)05 22... 4p; 1436. 
AaBovres otv Ocov yoorw bia THs TidTEwS, py dyvonTw- 
Q lal (Speen) , ec \ @ , > lal ¢€ 
pev THY Sobeioay nw yapw, vmep As TérovOev adyOas oO 
A \ ox \ \ ? A Sea X A nw € 
Kvpuos. 61a tovto yap Kal pupov eaBev emt THs Kehadns o 
K , yY U4 “~ 2K x , ipO , 8 \ = iN 
Vplos, wa mVven TH Ekkynola apOapoiav. pndels ovv adet- 
, , 3 , ay A 3A 
pécbw dvewdiav amurtias Tov apPxXOVTOS TOV aLwvos (Lphes. 17). 
(3) Hom. 21, p. 1500. 
, Ss: > > e 4 , > \ \ a 
Méya ovv €oTw & ayveia pevew els THY TYLHY THS 
nr 3 ye 
capkos Tov Kupiov &v dkavynoia: édy yap Kavynonrat, 
amanero (Polyc. 5). 
(4) Hom. 22, p. 1501. 
oA oy > io) ‘ > ey La) \ 
Apewov ovv €oTw owTav Kat civat y adovvTas py 
> N \ , 2N e , an « = e , 
elvat. Kadov TO OiddoKe, eav 0 héywy Troup. | ets ovv 0 Sidado- 
> \ n 
Kaos: ws elmev, kal eyévero' Kal a ovyav € TeToinKer, 
akia Tov TaTpds EoTW. 06 dyov Inoov XpioToU KEKTHMEVOS 
adnOas dvvatat Kal THS YOVXlas AVTOU aKkovEe, Wa 7H TENELOS" 
9 @ A i 
iva Ov av adel, Tpdooy, Kai dv av ovya, ywooKnTa.. 
IQA \ , \ Ve > \ \ \ \ e = 
ovdev yap AavOdver Tov Kvpiov, dAdAd Kal Ta KpUTTA NOV 
Bb) \ > ~ ] 
eyyus avtou eiow (“phes. 15). 
(5) Hom. 29, p. 1532. 
Kadov ovv éotw amobécOa thy Kaxny Gynv typ 
Tahawbeioav Kat evoEvoacapr K.T.d. (Magn. 10). 
(6) Hom. 57, p. 1605. 
> x \ 
Ovdeis yap tictw erayyeddopevos apaprdaver, ovde ayamnv 
Exov pret. avepov yap 70 Sévdpov azo Tov Kapmrov yiverat, 





OO ————— 
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O ou é€mayyed\dOpevos Xpiorov civar, dv av tpdooe, ofOy- 
oetau (Lphes. 14). 


(7) Hom. 80, p. 1673. 
> 4 A aA € , om > , cs 
Evarddextov Oe@ THS EVdcEews THS Exkhynoias ppovrilerw, 
Lea) 29h =f > > , \ x , , ec 
Hs ovdev apewov ev avOpdrois: Kal To TavTas Baotalew, ws 
," c ~” e , \ , > /, = > , \ > 
Kal nas 0 Kupuos, Kat mavrev avéxerbar ev aydmy. Kal ov 
XN > {7 Qn 4 4 \ ¥ \ / > / 
xpn evioyw dnlev tpopdce, wa pn eta Kal Mav addyo, 
dmoomav éavTovs TOU aapatos THS exKkdnolas Kal idialew, 
tAN? SX \ 3 \ 7 / 4 dé <3) ~ (a 
aN €7Ti TO AUTO pia TpoTEVYH, pia OenoLs, Els VOUS, [LL 
> ‘\ > vA “A A an > 9 5 b] A 
eXmis €v ayamrn, & TT xapa TH apouw, 0 €atw Inaos 
, e soe 8é 4 > > tr 
Xpiotos, ov ovdév Oupndéarepov. TavtTes ovv oeihomer 
, c ba Wer , / \ x > “a 
ouvTpéexew ws emt ev PvovacTyp.ov, pla Wuyn Kav €v TrodXots 
Lal a Lal c 
Tots péeheow, pia yvopun evi OeXjpati, ws Ev Tapa VTApPXov- 
tes (Polyc. 1, Magn. 7). 
(8) Hom. 85, p. 1693. 
\ ay A \ , \ > , A s 
Lv ovv evdvoa THY TioTW THY ioxyupdy. TTapEV ovdV 
c A c By , , , > a) , 
EOpator, Ws AKuwV, TUTTOpEvoL. preyadouv adOAynTov éotw Sé- 
\ A Ro 
peoOar Kat vukay. pedduota b€ Ocov everey TavTa VaropEeva- 
4 > \ c “A c A \ 
HEV, WA KGL AVTOS NAS VTOpEiVH. OoVdator yevropeDa, TOUS 
\ ‘\ “A \ 
Kaipous KaTapa0wpev, TOV UTep ypdovoyv TpocdoKoUrTES, TOV 
¥ \ .7 ) € aA \ e , \ > , 
dypovov, TOV adpatov, dv nuas dé oparov, Tov aasnhadyror, 
3 c Lal » > a > ~ 
dv npas d€ YnradnOerra, tov array, Sv yuas dé wadvta, 
\ 5 , 4  ] c A ¢€ , 
TOV €V pakpodupia TavTa Ov Hpeas vTopevavTa (Lolyc. 3). 
(9) Hom. 92, p. 1713. 
‘\ > lal 
To oupracxew addydows Kat cuvadyet ovvtpéyew TE 
‘\ lal > lal lal 
Kal GvyKoTLay evapertov eoTW TH OEM. Kal yap \pEw- 
oToupev TOUTO TpdTTEW, ws SovdAoL Kal TadpEdpor Kal vT- 
npetat TOV Beov oyou: wa evapeoTaper © eotpatevOnuer, 
> > e ‘\ \ > / , > , > 7 
ad ov Kat Ta oda Kopiodpcba...daywricdpeba ody wa 
lal \ 
n TLOTLS NOY Kal n Aydin Kal y UTopovyn ws TeEpiKedadata 
Kal ws ddpuv Kal tavoTAia nuiv eotwoav, pakpoOvpodyTes 
> ] / ee / / c \ c \ > 
pet addAyjdwv Kat ev mpadtyTe Sudyovres, ws Kal 0 Meds pel 
NILOV (Polyc. 6). 
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(10) Hom. 106, p. 1756. 
> ~ x 
TO cxoddlew TH ddvareinT@ TpoTEvyH avayKatoy Kat 
eraedes nuty vrapyer (Polyc. 1). 
(83), Alem, 2, 1p..35780. 
3 > A A lal 
‘Adedreias SidpOwors ywéoIw wap’ avTod, ExdiKe avTov 
TOV TOTOV ev TAOH ETyLEAELA TVEVLATLKH, PpovTileY THS EVO- 
TEWS TOV LENOV, NS OVOEV GMELVOV, TAVTWV aveyer Oat ev Ayam, 
, , € \ Saa\ e , , CooN 
mavras Baoralew, ws Kal avTOV 0 Kupios. mpocevyéo bw uieép 
TAVTOV AOiadE TT WS, aiTELY GUVETLW TVEVLATLKHY Els TO SLaKpi- 
VEL AUTOV TA TUEEPOVTA, YPNYOPEL, MEPYLVAY TEPL TAVTWD, 
Ta ehaTrTopata TavTwv Kal Tas vooous Bagtalew, ws TEdELOS 
> ee! 4 A , , \ \ \ , 4 
abdn77s* O7ov yap Teiwy KTS, TOAD Kal TO KEpdos. TOvS 
r m 0 \ 3\ \n , tee Ro. > ¥ iva TAA 
Kadovs pabyntas éav pry, xapis avT@ ovK EaTW, adda pahdov 
Tovs amePeatépous ev TPAOTYHTL VTOTATC EW. OV TAY TpAadpa 
TH avTn eutrAdoTpw OepameveTar. Tods tmapoEvopors eév 
A A , ¥ , 5 A i4 anc. 4 QA 
Bpoxats det mavew. eotw hpdovuysos ev TATW ws ot Odets Kai 
GKEpalos Ws al TEpLoTEpal’ Wa Ta pev pawvopeva avTor eis 
bd , \ Nv 37 3) VN Lal > n 
Tpocwmov Koakevn, TA SE adpara airy havepwOnvar avTar 
wa pnoevos deintar add’ ev Tavti yapiopate Tepiooevy. 
0 KaLpOS yap amraLTEL aUTOV, ws KUBEpYYATHY TPs TOUS aVvEewous 
Kal TAS TpiKYpias Kal Cddas ToY TVEVYLATwWY THS TrOpVElas 
aTHvat yevvaiws, Kal odnyelv Tods yempmalouevous emt Tov 
Ayeva TOU Hehyjpatos TOV Beov (Polyc. 1, 2). 
(ie) dom. 112, pi 1794. 
c \ > ¥ e Le) 3 , c \ . 
O povayos ovK exer éavTov efovatav...ol yap capKuKot 
Ta TVEvpaTiKa TpdaoeW ov SvVaVTaL, OVOE OL TVEVLATLKOL 
> \ 
Ta capKiKd. xpy ovv Tov Bovddpevov THY ayyediKnY Tav- 
THV Tov povnpovs Biov acKnoa. ToduTelav, KTHTaTAaL 
™mv dpovnow Tov odews Kal TO aképavovy HS TEpt- 
arepas (Polyc. 7, Ephes. 8, Polyc. 2). 
(£3)... 2fom, 116,:pwh793. 
lal 3 lal 
‘O dvrws pabntyns Oéder ddiketoOar Kal pr adicely, Kal 
a la) eis x \ 
Sid TaTEWaoEWS VIKHOAL TOS AOLKODYTAS aUTOV, Kal pos 
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Tas opyas adTay mpavs elval, TPs TO eyadoppHmov avTav 
TATEWOPPwY, TPOS TO aypLov HMLEpos, Kal p1 opoLcodcba 
avrois év pndevi, ada TH Emverkeig, WS LyLNTHS TOD Kupiou, 
oTrovoalwv peaddov adiucnOnvar nTrEp aOuKN oat twa (Lphes. 10). 


(14) Hom. 124, p. 1820. 

c > /, a > ‘ 

O Geoddpos "Iyvarios émuotéhden N€ywov' TH émickinw 
TIPOCEYETE, INA KAI 6 Oedc YMIN. ANTIPYYON Ef TH yoTAc- 
 COMEN® ETTICKOTW TIPECBYTEPOIC TE KAI AIAKONOIC’ MET AYT@N 

’ \ ’ » > tal \ > . U 
MO! TENOITO TO MEépoc €yEIN EN Dew’ Kal avOis’ Mdptyc mol, 
EN @ Aé€Aemal, OTI ATO CAPKOC ANOPWTINHC OYK EFNWN, TO 
AE TINEYMA EKHPYCCEN, ACTON TAdE* Xwpic TOY emickdToy 

\ a \ 5S ¥ A \ , 
MHAEN TTOleiTe. XP} OUY avEV TOU emLOKOTOU pyndeV TPATCEW 
¢ lant YY \ aA wn > , 5 lal \ nw » 
neas* omov yap av davyn éemtaKomos, éexet TO TANOOS Yrw, 
Y ’ x 5) a NY 5 A 7 ALLe 
WOTEpP, OTOUTEP av ovowacbn Xpiotos ‘Incods, exet y Kabo- 

\ > \ = lal 
hikyn exkhyota éemicuvdyerat....ovK €€ov ovv €oTw ywpis Tov 
> , ¥ / ¥ >’ / la > > aA x 
emiaKotrouv oute Bamtilew ovTe aydmnv move, ad\X oO av 

A lal \ nw “ > € \ 
éxeivos SoKydon, TovTO Kal T@® Oc@ eddpeotov. oO TOV 

lal c \ lal lal lal e / 

ETLTKOTOV TYLWV UTO TOU Beov TYysarat: 0 hdOpa emiaKdrrov TL 

, a / / > A 29 c , 
Tpdcow TO diaBdrw datpever. avayKatoy dé é€otw vroTtdo- 
~/ / ¢ > > lal lal 
ceoOa kal T@ TpecBuTEpio, ws atoaTdXots Incov Xpiorov, 
nr ¢c Lal A Cr 5 5 
THs eAmridos Huav, KaTa TdvTA TpoTOY TATW apéoKE. Ov 

\ , \ , Lipa. / > Ni 4s , 
yap Bpwopdrov Kai topdtov eiciv dudKovor adda éexkdynoias 
~ c ee > \ ‘\ 
cov vanpérar. Sdov ov éotw avtovs purdocecOar Ta 
, c ~ c 4 \ 
eyrAnpata ws up. opolws mavtTes evtperéeobwoar Tovs 

/ c A c \ 
duakdvouvs ws “Inoovy Xpiordv, Kal Tov ériaKoTOY ws TOV 

, \ XN , c s' ~ \ c 
matépa, Tos d€ mpeaButépous ws ovvédpiov eov Kai ws 

\ > ‘ > lal 
deapov dmocTdkwv. ywpis TovTwy ekkhyoia ov Kadel- 
Tat (Polyc. 6, Philad. 7, Smyrn. 8, 9, Trall. 2, 3). 

Some of the passages which are here given have been overlooked by previous 


editors. As the references to Ignatius in this writer (with the exception of two in the 
last extract) are all indirect, they are not printed here as quotations. 
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45. 
CHRONICON PASCHALE [c. A.D. 630]. 
(1) p. 416 (ed. Bonn.). 


"Ore S€ tpets eviavtods Kynpv&as Td evaryyéduov o Kupuos 
pee.| \ e UA Ls x S Q 4 5 8 , . 
éml Tov Exovalov Kat Cwomowv WME oTavpdv, SwWacKer Kal 
> , c , \ , ee , an io 
Tyvdtios 6 Oeopdpos Kat pdptus, 0 “Iwdvvov tov Yeoddyou 
yuno.os pabytns yeyovds, THs 5é &v “Avtiyela dywrdrns 
exk\ynoias ériokotros U0 TaV amoaTOhwy KatacTabeis.  év 
la A \ re 3 “A ig La / 
TH mpos Tpaddiavovs Tolvuy émurtohn yéypadev emt éEews 
oUTws* 


"AAHO@c TOINYN EreNNHCe Mapia TO cama Oeon €YON 
ENOIKON, KAl AAHO@C EFENNHOH O Adroc EK THC TIAPOENOY 
Mapiac, cma OMOIOTIABEC HMIN HMIECMENOC’ AAHOWC fé- 
rONEN EN MHTPA O TIANTAC ANOPWTOYC EN MHTPA AIATIAATTON, 
KAl ETOIHCEN EAYTM CMMA EK TON TAC TAPOENOY CTIEPMATON, 
TAHN OCON OMIAIAC ANAPOC ANEY’ AAHOAC EKYOMPOPHOH, WC 
KAl HMEIC, YPONWN MEPIOAOIC, KAL AAHOMcC ETEYOH, WC Kal 
HMEeIc’ AAHO@C EFAAAKTOTPOMHOH KAI TPOdHC KOINAC Kal 
TOTOY METECYEN, MC KAl HMEIC’ KAI TpEic AEKXAAC ETN 
TTOAITEYCAMENOC €BaTITICOH yO “IWANNOY AAHO@C Kal OY 
AOKHCEI* KAl Tpeic ENIAYTOYC KHPYZac TO EYArréAION, Kal 
TTOIHCAC CHMEIA KAI TépaTa, YTO TON WeEYAOLOYAAI@N Kal 
ThAdtoy HremONnoc 6 KpITHC EKpiOH, EMACTIF@OH, YTO AOYAWN 
él KOpPpHC €ppatic6n, ENETTYCOH, AKANOINON CTEPANON 
KAl TOP@YPOYN IMATION EMOPECEN, KATEKPIOH, ECTAYPHOH 
AAHO@C, OY AOKHCE!, OY MANTACIA, OYK ATIATH. ATTEOANEN 
AAHOOC, KAl ETADH KAl HLEPOH EK TAN NEKP@N (Ps-Zrai/. 10). 


> x wn t4 Qn Q nw A 3 , 

idod pavepw@s 0 ToLwovTos Kal THLKOUTOS THS exKANOIAS 
SudoKahos Tpels eviavTovs Kynpuéar TO eEvayyédovy TOV 
coTnpa eye. 


(2) p.471. The passage is quoted above, p. 65 sq. 
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46. 
THEODORUS THE PRESBYTER [c. A.D. 650?]. 

De Authenticitate Libri Dionysii, Photit Bibliotheca 1. 

Tas péeuvntar ths TOU Geoddpov “lyvatiov émurtohys 7 
BiBdos ; 0 pev yap Avovicros Tois Tav dTooTOAwY evnKLacE 

Ve > 4 Ale Dae S - lal \ % , » 
xpovots, Iyvatvos O€ emt Tpatavou Tov dua /LapTuplou nO\noev 
dyava, os Kat Tpd Bpaxd THs TehevTHS TaVTHY eEmLOTOAHY, HS 


n BiBdos prvynpovever, ypader. 


47. 
MAXIMUS THE CONFESSOR [7 A.D. 662]. 
(1) Schol. in Dionys. de Div. Nom. iv. 12 (Op. 1. p. 613, Corder.). 


¥ 
‘O OEI0= *IPNATIOS: Kal €k ToUTOU Tes olovTar diaBaddew 
‘\ \oR “a 
EUKALPWS TO TApOY GUVTAaypa, WS 4H dv TOV Heiov Avovucior, 
érevon “Tyvdtuov héyovou METAyEVEOTEPOY aVTOU Elval* TAS 
dé dvvarat Tis Tov petayevertépwoy pepvnolar; mrAdopa 
\ \ lal nw b) Alt e A Y Lal i4 , 
dé xal ToUTO SoKouvv avTots’ o yap ay.os Ilavdos 0 dwtioas 
= las e 
Avovicorov petayeveotepos Hv TH Ypovw Tov ayiov Ilérpov, 
, > 
pel dv 0 lyvaruos eriaKomos yiwetar AvTioyetas, weTateDevros 
Ae A 
lerpov év “Poun: emélnoe 5€ 0 ayvos HatXos ypdvov rodvr, 
¢ /, 4, ‘\ , > 2 ON » 
[0] dwricas Avovtcwov, Kat Avovdoros per avrov elnoer. 
¢ \ > ‘\ > , SN ~ b] / > 
0 O€ evayyehiorns “Iwavyns emi Aopetiavod e€opilerar eis 
Ildtpov: @ dvrvypdder Avovicws: “lyvdtios b€ mpo Aope- 
ad “~ 4 c > ‘ 
TLAVOU papTupEl' wate TpoyeveaTEpos Arovuciov. “O émdc 
” a ~ CN “4 le) \ / > 
€pwc: Cytntéov mas emt Ovnoipov tov peta Tiyoeov “lyva- 
/ > \ ” > , 
Tliov duadeyopevov Kal ypddovTos TO émdc épwc ecTaypwral, 
A / A Tv bé , , / c aE , 
tovuc.os vov Tyoléw ypadwy TovTov pewvnTtat, ws lyvatiouv 
nO , * , , @ - Oo ane ey A) ¢ 
non yparbavTos...4 Taxa oVYNYes aiT@ civar avodpbeypa, ws 
7 tu al / , ‘ / 
Kal TO be0dbpoc TOAAAKLS aVT@ heyomevov TE Kal ypapope- 
, be \ \ ‘a 0 ta | / 5 / , 
vov. TeKuHpLov O€ TO wy TpoaKELaOar, Upader € Tid, TovTET- 
Tt ‘Pwpatous: adN aahas, Tpdder d€ Kat 0 Oetos “lyvarios. 
14—2 
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(2) Loci Communes, Op. ii. pp. 534, 638 (ed. Combefis). 
Sermo 2. “lyvariov. 
TéAeio! ONTEC, TEAEIA PONEITE’ BEAOYCI FAP YMIN EY TPAT- 
Tein Oedc ETOIMOC Eic TO TAPEYEIN (Smyrn. 11). 
Sermo 43. Tov ayiov ‘lyvariov. 
Kan épp@meénoc @ TA KATA OedN, TAEON ME del moBeicbal 
KAl TpOCeYEIN TOIC EIKA Gyclofci me’ €mTAINOYNTEC FAP ME 
mactiroycl (Ps-Zrall. 4). 


48. 
ANASTASIUS OF SrNat [c. A.D. 680]. 
Hodegus 2 (Patrol. Graec. UXXX1X. p. 196, ed. Migne). 
Tod dytov “lyvatiov émokémov “Avtioxelas. “Edcate 
MIMHTHN TENECOAI TOY TAVOYC TOY Oeof moy (Rom. 6). 
On this writer see Fabric. Bii7. Graec. X. p. 571, ed. Harles. 


49. 
ANDREAS OF CRETE [c. A.D. 680]. 

Hom. 1 in Nativitatem B. Virginis (Pearson Vind. Zen. p. 87). 
e , y 2 + f) , ¥ 2 A - 
Qs dyot Tov ayios avyp, lyvatios ovopa avtm: Kai 
€AABE TON APYONTA TOY AIMNOC TOYTOY H TApHEN!A Mapiac, kal 
6 TOKOC ayYTAC, GMOIwWC Kal 6 OANATOC TOY Xpictof¥, Tpia Myc- 

THPIA MpiKTd, ATINA EN Hcyyid Oeof empayOn (Lphes. 19). 


50. 
Joun or Damascus [before a.p. 754]. 
Sacra Parallela (Op. u. p. 274 sq, ed. Lequien). 
(A) Parallela Vaticana [Regia]. 
(1) a. ix. p. 314 Tyvariov [the passage wanting in R]. 
O€AoycINn YMIN EY TIpaTTEIN Oedc EToIMOoc eEic TO Mape- 
yeIn (Smyrn. 11); 
a. xviii. p. 354 Tov ayiov ‘Iyvatiov ék THs mpos “Edec. 
[R. fol. 72]. 
OyAEN ECTIN AMEINON EIPHNHC, EN H TAC TOAEMOC KATAP- 
reitat (Ephes. 13). 


Tit. éx rys pos’ Edec.] om, 
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ios) 


a, xxi. p. 358 Iyvariov [R. fol. 73 b]. 


T@ Kaicapi ymotdrute, €N O1c AKINAYNOC H YTOTArH 
(Antioch. 11). 

(2) « xvii. p. 514 sq Iyvariov [R. fol. 191 b]. 

Tlantec T@ EmicKOT® AkOAOYOEITE, WC IHcOofc Xpictoc T@ 
TATPI* KAl TG TpecByTEpiw@ wc TOIC ATOCTOAOIC’ TOYC AE 
AIAKONOYC ENTPETTECbE, WC OEOY ENTOAHN AIAKONOFNTAC. 
MHAEIC YWPIC EMICKUTIOY TI TPACCETM TON ANHKONT@N E€1C THN 
EKKAHCIAN. €KEINH BeBala EYYAPICTIA HreElcO@, H YO T@N 
ETICKOTION OYCA. SOTOY AN MANH O ETTICKOTIOC, EkEl TO TAABOC 
HTw@, Ocmep, OTOY AN O Xpictdc, €kel H KABOAIKH H EKKAHCIA. 
OYK €ZON EcTI ywpic TOY ETMICKOTMOY OYTE BATITIZEIN OY TE APATIHN 
TOIEIN’ AAN O AN 2KEINOC AOKIMACH, TOYTO TG Oew EYApeECcTON. 
O TIM@N ETICKOTION YTIO Oco¥ TEeTIMHTAI’ 6 AdOPA ETtICKOTOY TI 
TTPACCWN T@ AIABOAW AaTpeyel (Smyrn. 8, g). 


Tit. “Iyvartov] rod dylov ’Iyvartov mpés Zuvpvaious. 3 evTpemec Oe] évtpérer Bat. 
dtakovodvras] om. 5 Tov émikdtwy] Tov érloKoToy. 6 dv] éav. 70] 
TW, 7 6 Xpiords|] Xpiocrds "Inoods. 7 sec] om. 8 dydanv) aydarev. 
g zovro] add. xai. 10 6 Ad@pa,..AaTpever] om. 


Tov avtov mpos [loAvKaprov Spvprns. 


Tlantac Bactaze, we Kal ce 6 Kypioc’ TANTWN ANEXOY 
EN APATIH’ Tpoceyyaic cydAaze AdAIAAEITITOIC’ AITOY CYNE- 
CIN TTAEIONA HC €YEIC’ FpHrOpel, AKOIMHTON OMMA KEKTHME- 
noc (Polye. 1). 


Tit. rod adrov] om. Zpvprns] om. 3 dxolunrov Supa] akuunrov mvevua. 

Tov avrov. 

TIANTWN TAC NOCOYC BACTAZE, WC TEAEIOC O ABAHTHC. OT0yY 
TAEION KOTOC, TOAY KépAoc. KAAOYC MAOHTAC EAN GIAHC, 
YAPIC COI OYK EcTAI* MAAAON TOYC ATIEIDECTEPOYC EN TIPAOTHTI 
YMOTACCE. OY TAN TpAYMA TH ayTH EmTAACTPw OepaTreyeTal’ 
TOYC TApOZYcMOYC EMBpoyaic TAYE. AIA TOYTO CAPKIKOC €l 
KAl TINEYMATIKOC, INA TA MAINGMENA CO! EIC TIPOCWTTON KOAA- 
KEYHC, TA AE AOPATA AITEI TNA COL PaANEpwOH, TNA MHAENOC 
AeittH (Polye. 1, 2). 


I vécous] voccous. 2 welwv]) m)eiov. 3 dmedecrépous] amiecrepous. 
5 €uBpoxais] év evxais. 6 KoAakedys] KoNaKkevecs. 
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e. xxviii. p. 522 [Tov ayiov Iyvariov [R. fol. 151]. 


Kin Epp@MENOC O KATA TON DEON, TAEION ME AeEl HoBEicGal, 
KAI TPOCEYEIN TOIC EIKA PYCACIN ME’ ETTAINOFNTEC FAP ME MAC- 
Tirofcin (Ps-Zrall. 4). 


_I €ppwpévos] Epwévos. Kata Tov] Ta Kara (om. Tdv). 2 putow] pucrovew. 


(3) x. vii. p. 566 Tov avtov "Lyvariou [R. fol. 216]. 
TIOAAA pond €N Oe, AAN EmMayTON meTPa, TNA MH EN 
KAYYHcet ATOAWMaA! (Tradl. 4). 
(4) 7. x. p. 642 “Iyvariov [R. fol. 278]. 
TlapOeniac ZYPON MHAENI ETTITIOE! ETTICAAEC FAP TO KTAMA 
KA) AYC@PYAAKTON, GTAN KAT ANAOPKHN PINHTOL 


Tit. Iyvartov] Tov aylov Iyvariov mpds TodvKaprov. 1 émiriOer] émiribe. 
2 ylnra] ylverat. 


Toic Néolc EMITPETIE FAMEIN, TIPIN AlAPOAPOCIN Ec ETEPAc. 
m. xiii, p. 650 ‘Iyvatiov [R. fol. 286 bj. 
XpHz@ TpadTHTOC, EN W KATAAYETAI 6 APYWN TOY AIMNOC 
ToYTOY AldBoAoc (Zrall. 4). 


Tit. Iyvariov] rot aylou ’Iyvartov mpds ‘Pwpatous. 


(5) o. xi. p. 687 “Tyvariov [R. fol. 308 b]. 

Oi capKiKOl TA TINEYMATIKA TIPACCEIN OY AYNANTAI, OYTE O1 
TINEYMATIKO! TA CAPKIKA (LZfpies, 8). 

Tit. Iyvarlou] rod aylou Lyvariou mpos ’Edectous. 1 obre] ovde. 2 capKikd| 
add. womep ovdé 7 mloTis Ta THS dmioTias Ovde ) amioTia TA THS TlaTEWs. 

(6) v. ix. p. 702 “Iyvartov [R. fol. 346 b]. 

Muadeic YMON KATA TOY TAHCION €yéTwW TIT MH Adopmac 
AIAOTE TOIC EONECIN, INA MH Al GAIroyc Adponac TO ENGBEON 
TAAGBOC BAAchHMATAI (Zrall. 8). 

Tit. Iyvartov] tov aylov Iyvariov. 3 BPracgdnuArar] BAaodyunra (sic). 

[v. xii. [7] BaovXetov zpos TodvKaptror, R. fol. 350 b wanting 
in Lequien. 

ZTAOI EAPAIWC GC AKMWN TYTTOMENOC’ MEeradoy €CTIN 
AOAHTOY AEPECOAI KAI NIKAN’ MAAICTA AE ENEKE Oeof TANTA 
Ael HMAC YTIOMENEIN (Lolye. 3).] 
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(7) x. iv. p. 724 “Iyvariov [R. fol. 373]. 
XpicTIANdc EayTOY €ZOYCIAN OYK EXE! AAAA TH Oe@ cyodd 
ze (Polyc. 7). 
Tit. "Iyvariov] rod dylov’Tyvartov. I oxodager] cxoAd few. 


(B) Parallela Rupefucaldina. 
(1) a. ii. p. 747. Tov aytov “lyvariov. 


TéAelol GNTEC, TEAEIA PpONEiTE’ GBEAOYCI FAP HMIN EY Tpat- 
tein Oedc ETOIMOC Elc TO TApeyeINn (Smyrn. 11). 


a. xvill. p. 750. Tov ayiov Iyvatiov éx THs pos Ede- 
gious émuaTo\ys. 


Tlanta, ON AN TEMTTH 6 OIKOAECTIOTHC Eic IAIAN O{KONOMIAN, 
OYT@C HMAC AEl YTIOAEZACOAI, GC AYTON TON TEMaNTa (Ephes. 6). 


a. Ixxvi. p. 772. “Ex 79s mpos Edecious émuatohns Tou 
ayiov “lyvatiov tov @coddpov. 


Toyc mepicmoyce deyrete, OC APYHN KAK@N. €1@OACI TINEC 
AOA@ TONHPG TO ONOMA XpicToy TEpipepein, AAAA TINA TIPAc- 
CONTEC ANAZIA Oeof: oyc Aei YM&cC GC OHPIA EKKAINEIN’ EIC) 
rap KYNEC AYCCMNTEC AADPOAAKTAI* OYC Ael YMAC yYAAccECcBal 
ONTAC AycOepatreyToye (Smyrn. 8, Ephes. 7). 


‘ a 


MuAeic TAANACOW. EAN MH TIC H ENTOC TOY OYCIACTHPIOY, 
YCTeEpeital TOY Aptoy tofY Oeof. Ei rap €NOC Kal AeyTépoy 
TIPOCEYXH TOCAYTHN ICYYN evel, TOCW M&AAON H Te TOF émI- 


CKOMOY KAl TACHC TAC EKKAHCIAC’ 6 OYN MH €pyOmMENOC ém 10 
c ‘ 


aYTO, OYTOC HAH YTEPHANE: Kal EAYTON AIAKPINE! Térpat- 
Tal Aé “YtrepHanoic 6 Oede Antitaccetai (Lpies. 5). 


MH TAANACOE, AAEAO! MOY’ OIKOPOOPO! BaciAciAN Oeofy oF 
KAHPONOMHCOYCIN. €1 OYN Ol KATA CAPKA TafTA TTACXONTEC 
ATTEONHCKON, TOC MA&AAON EAN TICTIN EN KAKOAIAACKAAIA 
Oepel, Ymep He IHcofc Xpictoc éctaypwOu. OT oYToC py ma- 
poc TENOMENOC Eic TO T¥p TO ACBECTON YWPHCEl, OMOIWC Kal 
6 AKOYWN ayTOY (Zphes. 16). 


"Ex THS Tpos Tpaddaets emiatoys: 


Tlapakada yMac, OYK Erm AAN H ydpic TOY Kypioy HM@N 
‘lHcofY Xpicto¥, MONH TH ypicTIANIKH Tpod@H ypAc@ar AAAO- 
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Tpiac A€ BOTANHC ATIEYECOAI, HTIC ECTIN Al PECIC’ KAL TAPEMTTAE- 
KOYCIN IHCOYN XpICTON KATAZIOTICTEYOMENO!, WCEP OANACI- 
MON APMAKON AIAGNTEC MET OINOMEAITOC, OTTEP 6 AFNOW@N 
HAgwc AAMBaNel EN HAONH KAKH TO ATIOOANEIN® SYAdccECcbE 
OYN TOYc ToloyToyce (Zrall. 6, 7). 


Peyrete TAc KAKAC TIAPAMYAAAC TAC TENNWCAC KAPTION 
OANATHQOPON, OY EAN FEYCHTAI TIC, TAPAYTIKA ATTOONHCKEL. 
OYTO! TAP OYK Elcl dyteia TOF mNEYMaTOC (Tradl, 11). 


"Ex THs Tpos Piradeddious emiaTodys. 

AmléyecO€ TON KAKM@N BOTAN@N, ON Xpictoc ‘lncofc oy 
rewprel, Ald TO MH EINAl aYTOYC yYTElAN TOY TaTpdc. MH 
TAANSCOE, AAEAHMO! MOY" El TIC CXIZONTI AKOAOYOET, BACIAEIAN 
Ocof oY KAHponomel (PAilad. 3). 

(2) B. ip. 775. Tov ayiov "Iyvariou é« THs mpos "Edecious 
eTLOTONNS. 

OYAEN ECTIN AMEINON EIPHNHC, EN H TAC TOAEMOC KATAP- 
reital (Zphes. 13). 

ee A e , > , Lal tA 
(3) y. xvii. p. 777. Tov ayiov ‘Iyvatiov tov Geopopov. 


Monoyc andpac toyc dOmozyroye EINAlL NOMICTEON TAIC 
' iy \ c , ‘ ’ a =} 
FYNAIZIN, O1C KAl HN@OHCAN KATA FNW@MHN Ocoy (Antioch. 9). 


(4) 8. x. Ms fol. 139 b. Tov ayiov Iyvariov. 


Oy T&N Tpafma TH ayTH EmTAACTPw OEpaTeyeTal (Lolye. 2). 


8. xii. p. 778. Tov dyiov Iyvatiov tov @eopdpou ex THs 
mpos Edecious émuaro\ns. 


Ecyato! Kalpol, AAEAGOI AOITION AICYYNO@MEN. COBHOG- 


MEN THN MAKPOOYMIAN TOY Ocof, MH Eic KPIMA HMIN PENHTAL 
H rap THN MEAAOYCAN OprHN POBHOMMEN, H THN ENECT@CAN 
XAPIN APATTHCWMEN EN TH NYN BI@* MONON EN XpicT@ lHcoft 
ey peO@men (Lphes. 11). 
8. xxxi. p. 778. “Iyvatiouv Tov Beopdpov mpos ‘Edecious. 
“OTAN TTYKN@C ETT] TO AYTO FINECOE, KADAIPOYNTAI AYNAMEIC 
TOY Datand, AyeTal GAEOpoc aYTOY EN TH OMONOIA YMON TAC 
trictewc (Lphes. 13). 
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8. xxxiv. p. 778. Tov dytov “lyvatiov ék ris mpos Iodv- 
KapTov €maToNNs. 


Oi AofAo1 MH épdT@CcAN ATO TOY KOINOY EAEYOEPOFcHal, 
BAN e€ic AGZAN Ocof TAEION AOYAEYETWCAN, INA KPEITTONOC 
éAeydepiac YO Oeof tyywcin (Polye. 4). 

(5) «. xlviii. p. 779. Tov ayiov “Iyvatiov tov @eoddpov €éx 
THS TpOs Xpupvatovs emuaTodys. 

Tlantec T@ Emickdmw AkoAOYOEITE, Wc lHcofe Xpictoc TH 
TATPI, KAI T@ TPECBYTEPIM WC TOIC ATIOCTOAOIC’ TOYC A€ AlAKO- 
NoYC €NTpeTrEecOeE, WC Oeof ENTOAHN. MHAEIC YWPIC ETICKOTIOY 
TI TPACCET@ T@N ANHKONTWN EN EKKAHCIO. BeBala EYXAPICTIA 
HreicO@ H YO TOF EmicKdmoy Oca, H @ EAN AYTOC ETIITPEYH. 
OtTroy &N MANH O ETICKOTIOG, Eke! TO MAAGOC, Octep Soy EAN 
H lHcofc Xpictdc, kei H KAOOAIKH EKKAHCIA. OYK €ZON ECTI 
y@pic Emickdmoy oyTe BamTIZEIN OYTE AfATIAC TIOIEIN, AAN @ 
EAN EKEINOC AOKIMACH, TOYTO KAI TO IHCOY Xpict@ eyApectTon, 
ina AcHadéc H KAl BEBAION TAN O TrpdcceTal. eEYAOrON EcTI 
AOITION ANANAWAI HMAC, WC KAIPON EXOMEN €1C DEON METANOEIN. 
kAAa@c Exel OEOn Kal ETIICKOTION EIAENAL. O TIM@N ETICKOTION 
ym0 Ocof TETIMHTAal, 6 AdOpa ETTICKGTIOY TI TPACCWN T@ AlaBO- 
Aw Aatpeyel (Smyrn. 8, 9). 


> Lal ‘4 , 

Ex t7js pos IlokvKapzrov. 

T@ €tickdm@ tpocéyete, INA KAl YMIN 6 Oedc. Ef ANTI- 
YYXON TON YTOTACCOMENWN ETICKOTW, TPECBYTEPI@, AIAKONOIC 
MET AYT@N MOI TO MEpoc TENOITO EN Dea (Poly. 6). 

\ > , 

IIpos Edectovs. 

ZTOYAACWMEN MH ANTITACCECHAI TH ETICKOTI®, TNA @MEN 
Oe@ YTOTACCOMENO!. KAI OCON BAETIE! TIC CITMNTA EMICKOTION, 
TTAEON AYTON POBEICOW: TANTA FAP ON TIEMTTE! O OIKOAECTIOTHC 
Eic IAIAN OIKONOMIAN, OY TWC AEI YMAC AEYECHAI, WC AYTON TON 
TEMTTONTA. TON FOYN ETICKOTION WC AYTON TON KypIoNn Aei 
TpocBAémein (Zphes. 5, 6). 


“~ > “A 

Tov avtov. 
Eic tTIMHN Ocof¥ ToY BEAHCANTOC HMAC TIPETION ECTIN YTTA- 
KOYEIN T@ EMICKOTI@ KATA MHAEMIAN YTTOKPICIN’ ETE! OYXI TON 
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ETTICKOTION TOYTON TON BAETIOMENON TIAANA Tic, AAAA TON 
AOPATON TApadorizeTal Oedn. TH AE TOIOYTM OY TPdc cdépKa 
c , > ‘ \ \ \ \ ' > ' ' 3 
0 Adroc AAAA TIPOC Deon TON TA KPyHid EIAGTA. TIPETTON OYN 
écTl, MH MONON KAAEICOAI YPICTIANOYC, AAAA KAI ETNA GctTrEp 
Kal TINEC ETTICKOTION MEN KAAOYCI, YWPIC AE AYTOY TANTA TIPAC- 
COYCIN. O1 TOIOFTO! OYK EYCYNEIAHTO! MOI MAINONTAI, AIA TO 
MH BeBaiwc KAT ENTOAHN CYNAOPOIzecOal (Magn. 3, 4). 


"EK THS aUTNS. 

Muaén €ctwm €N YMIN O AYNHCETAI YM&C Mepical, &AN 
ENDOHTE TH ETICKOTT@ KAI TOIC TIPOKABHMENOIC EC TOTION Kal 
AlAayHN AdOapciac. cep oYN 6 Kypioc HM@N ANEY TOT 
TATPOC OYAEN ETTOIHCEN, OYTE Al EayTOY OYTE AIA TAN ATrOCTO- 
A@N, OY TMC MHAE YMEIC ANEY TOY ETICKOTIOY MHAEN TIPACCETE, 
MHAE TIEIPACHTE EYAOTON TI Painec@al iAla ymin (AZagz. 6, 7). 


an > A 
Tov avTov. 
“OTAN TH ETICKOT®@ YTOTACCHCOE, PAINECOE MO! OY KATA 


ANOPWTTON Z@NTEC AAA KATA THCOF¥N XpicTON TON Al HM&c 
ATIOOANONTA (Zrall. 2). 


Lal > a“ 
Tov avtov. 
TéKNd PwTOC AAHOEIAC, PEYTETE TON MEPICMON Kal TAC 


KAKOAIAACKAAIAC. OTOY AE O TIOIMHN ECTI, EKEI WC TPOBATA 
&kohoyGeite (Philad. 2). 


Tov avrov. 

Maptyc moy €N @ A€AEMAI, GTI ATO CAPKOC ANOP@TTINHC OYK 
EFN@N* TO AE TINEYMA EKHpycce TAAE* Xwpic EMICKOTOY MHAEN 
TOIEITE’ THN CAPKA YM@N OC NAON Ocoy THpElTe’ THN ENWCIN 
ArATIATE’ TOYC MEPICMOYC EYrTETE’ MIMHTAl fiNecOe IHcoFt 
Xpictoy, @c ayTOc TOY TaTpoc ayto¥y (Philad. 7). 


nw ec 4 e , > 4 
(6) z. xxv. p. 785. Tov aytov vepowaptupos Iyvariov @co- 
rd 3 Lal ny > Os > Ay lal 
popov eK THS TpOs Edeciovs avtov emiaToArs. 

OyYAEN AanOdnel ymdc, EAN E€ic XpictON “IHcOfN EYHTE THN 
TICTIN KAl THN APATIHN, HTIC ECTIN APYH z@AC Kal TEAOC’ ApyH 
MEN H TIICTIC, TEAOC AE H AFATIH' TA AE AYO EN ENOTHTI FINOMENA 
Oedc EcTi TA AE AAAD TIANTA EIC KAAOKALABIAN AKOAOYOA EICIN. 
OYAEIC TICTIN ETTAPFEAAGMENOC EYEIN AMAPTANE! OYAEIC APA- 
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THN KEKTHMENOC MICEl. GANEPON TO AENAPON ATIO TOY Kap- 
TOY aYTOY’ O¥T@Cc oO ETArrEAAGMENO! XpictToY eEinal, AP ON 
TIPACCOYCIN GOHCONTAI. OY FAP NYN EtarreAlac TO Epron, 
AAA AYNAME! TIICTEWC EAN TIC EYpEOH eic TéAOC (Lphes. 14). 
Tov avrov. 
‘H TicTIC HM@N ANAPWPEYC HMON, H AE ATATIH OAOC H AND 
pépoyca mpdc Oedn (Lphes. 9). 


> lal ‘ , bs lal > es Lal 

Ex 7ys pos Mayvyatous Tov avtov Emoto ys. 

MaG@MeN KATA XYPICTIANICMON ZAN’ OcTIC FAp AAA ONO- 
MATI KAAEITAI TAEION TOYTOY, OYK €cTI TOY Oeo¥ (Magn. 10). 


m. xxvii. MS fol. 243. Tov ayiov ‘Iyvatiov tov Oeoddpov 
Tpos Tov aytov IlohvKaprrov. 

Ei tic AYNaTAI EN APNEIA MENEIN EC TIMHN TAC CapKOc TOF 
Kypioy €N AKAYXHCIA MENETW KAl EAN PNWCOH TAEON TOF 
EMICKOTIOY EOapTar pete! AE TOIC FAMO¥FCI KAI Talc FAMOY- 
MENAIC META FN@MHC TOY EMICKOTIOY THN EN@CIN TIOLEICOAl, 
INA O FamMOoc H KATA Oeofy KAl MH KAT AiCypaN €TTIOYMIAN 
(Polye. §). 

IIpos *Avtioyeis. 

TlapOeniac zyrON MHAENI EmiTIGeEl (Sic) Emicadéc fap Td 
TpAPMA KAI AYCMYAAKTON, KAl MAAICTA GTAN KAT ANATKHN 
riNETAl. 

ek THS aUVTHS ETLATOANS. 

Toic NEWTEPOIC EMITPETTE FAMEIN TIPIN H AlE@Oap@cin (sic) 
eic €Taipac (sic). 

a. xl. Ms fol. 245. “Iyvariov. 

XPHZ@ MPAdTHTOC EN G KATAAYETAI O APY@N TOY ai@noc 
ToYTOY AldBoAoc (ZravZ. 4). 

(7) o. iv. Ms fol 254b. “Iyvatiov tov @eoddpov. 

Oi capkikol TA TINEYMATIKA TIPACCEIN OY AYNANTAI, OYTE 
Ol TINEYMATIKOL TA CAapKIKA (LZpies. 8). 

(8) v. xvii. p. 788. Tov ayiov “lyvatiov é€xk THs pos Ilodv- 
KapTov €TLOTONNS. 


XTAKE WC AKMMN TYMTOMENOC’ MEPAAOY AGAHTOY eEcTI 
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AépecOat Kal NIKAN’ MAAICTA AE ENeKEN Ocof TANTA HMAdC 
YTOMENEIN AEi, TNA KAI AYTOC HMAC YTIOMEINH (Podye. 3). 


> nw 5 nw 

Ek Tys autys. 

MakpoOymeite MET AAAHAWN EN TIPAYTHTI, OC O Oedc mes 
HM@N AIA TIANTOC (Polyc. 6). 


(9) @ xix. ms fol. 275 b. Tov aytov “Iyvatiov ék Ths mpos 
Mayvnoious émurtodns. 


Tlantec OMOHOEIAN Oeof AABONTEC AAAHAOYC ENTPETIECOE, 
KAl MHAEIC KATA CApKA BAETIET@ TON TIAHCION AAA EN XpicTm 
AAAHAOYC Ald TANTOC AraTrATte (Magn. 6). 


(10) x. xxi. p. 789. Tov ayiov “lyvatiov ék ths mpos May- 
vnatous éemaTodys- 
TTpétron EcTI MH MONON AKOYEIN YPICTIANOYC, AAAA KAl El- 
Nat (Magn. 4). 


x. xxi. MS fol. 278. Tov avrov €x THs mpos TlohkvKapmov. 


XpicTIANOC EAYTOY EZ0YCIAN OYK EXE! AAAA TH Oew cyo- 
A&dzei (Lolye. 7). 


The chronology of the life of S. John Damascene is very uncertain. The two 
definite facts are that he was living A.D. 730 and that he died before A.D. 754 (see 
Langen Fohannes v. Damaskus p. 21). 

The Parallela Sacra, which bear his name, appear in forms more or less different 
in different Mss. Two very distinct forms were published by Lequien, designated 
here Parallela Vaticana and Parallela Rupefucaldina respectively. The former might 
well have been compiled by John of Damascus, though some critics assign it to a later 
date. The latter appears to have been the work of a person who lived a century 
earlier than S. John Damascene. It seems to have been made after the capture of 
Jerusalem by Chosroes (A.D. 614) but during the reign of Heraclius (tA.D. 641); see 
Lequien Joann. Damasc. Of. II. p. 274sq (comp. I. p. xi), Langen l.c. p. 204 sq. An 
investigation of the work of Leontius and John (Sacr. Rer. Lidbr.), from which Mai 
(Script. Vet. Nov. Coll. vit) has published extracts, will probably throw some light 
on these collections ascribed to John of Damascus. The subject has been taken up 
by Loofs (see above, p. 205) since my first edition appeared, and we may hope that 
his further labours will solve many questions connected with it. See also Rendel 
Harris Fragments of Philo p. x sq. 


(A) The Parallela Vaticana, as the name denotes, were printed by Lequien from 
a Vatican Ms. A collection very similar to this was found by Prof. J. Rendel Harris 
in a Paris Ms Reg. 923 (see Zenatiana p.g4 sq, in the Fournal of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis, Dec. 1886). Of this Ms he has given a full description in his 
Fragments of Philo p. vii sq (Cambridge, 1886). ‘The character,’ he writes (p. xiv), 
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‘is a sloping uncial of a period at least as early as the ninth century.’ So far as 
regards the Ignatian fragments, its contents are nearly identical with those of the 
Vatican Ms. I have not therefore thought it necessary to print them separately; but 
have contented myself with supplying in brackets the few sentences which are want- 
ing in Lequien’s reproduction of the Vatican Ms and giving for the rest a collation of 
the various readings of Par. Keg. 923 at the foot of each passage. In my apparatus 
criticus the readings of the Paris Ms are not recorded as distinct from those of the 
Vatican, except where they vary or where there is some other good reason for record- 
ing them. In my first edition I made use of Lequien’s second edition (Venet. 1748), 
in which the Greek headings to the Ignatian fragments were omitted. I have now 
restored them from his earlier edition (Paris, 1712). 


(B) The Parallela Rupefucaldina were taken by Lequien from a Ms which once, 
as the name implies, belonged to Card. Rochefoucauld. This is the same Ms from 
which Cotelier quotes some Ignatian fragments, designating it Claromontanus. It 
was supposed to be lost, but Rendel Harris discovered and identified it in the Middle- 
hill collection (PAz//ips 1450= Meerman 94). On fol. 1 it has a colophon which gives 
its previous history ; ‘ Collegii Claromontani Parisiensis Societat. Jesu ex dono emi- 
nentiss. Cardinal. Rupefucaldi.’ In the Catal. Cod. MSS Coll. Claromontani it is 
numbered 150. A description of this Ms will be found in Harris’s Fragments of Philo 
pp- x sq, xx sq. Harris has likewise given a collation of the Ignatian fragments 
(Zgnatiana p. 93 sq), adding two or three which are omitted by Lequien. He points 
out also that Lequien ‘very seldom reprinted an extract which he had already given 
under the Vatican Parallels.’ Some of Lequien’s errors are important. Thus, where 
Lequien (p. 789) has rpds E¢eoious as the heading of a quotation from Jagn. 4, the 
MS gives the name of the Epistle correctly. In the present edition I have followed 
Harris’s corrections of Lequien for these fragments, as I have had no opportunity of 
consulting the Ms myself. 


In the Vatican extracts use is made of the Long Recension (e.g. Ps-7ral/. 4 kav 
éppwyévos @ k.T.X.), as well as of the Middle Form (the genuine Ignatius). In the Roche- 
foucauld extracts on the other hand, though the collector quotes the spurious Epistle 
to the Antiochenes, there is no distinct example of the use of the interpolated epistles. 
In some cases indeed his quotations coincide with the text of the Long Recension 
(e.g. Ephes. 11 év 7@ viv Bly, see 11. p. 61; Polyc. 6 mpecBureply); but these are 
questions of reading, not of recension. The same may perhaps be said of 7yall. 4 
6 apxwy rod aldvos robrov diaBodos, as Harris maintains (p. 95 sq). It would seem 
therefore that the collector of the Rochefoucauld extracts used a Ms, in which the 
spurious epistles were attached to the seven genuine letters in their uninterpolated 
form, as we find them in GL. Harris indeed has objected (p. 96) to this statement 
of mine. He writes: ‘I have shown reason to believe that the passage Ps-7al/. 4 is 
quoted in all three recensions of Parallels [Vat., Reg., Rupef.]; and therefore, as far 
as it is concerned, they all quote from the Long Form or some other, and no distinc- 
tion is to be made between the recensions etc.’ Here he has apparently fallen into 
a confusion between two passages quoted in these Parallels from 7val/. 4. The 
one, xpi x.T.X., appears in all the sets of Parallels, as he has shown, though it is 
not recorded in Aupef. by Lequien. It is evident from his context that he is referring 
to this passage. The other, xdév éppwuévos & he has nowhere shown, so far as I 
can discover, to be in Xupef. Yet this is not found in any but the Long Recension 
of the Ignatian Epistles. It was to this latter that I mainly referred. Further 
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evidence may perhaps prove the distinction which I have drawn to be wrong; but it 
is quite consistent with all the known facts. 

The extracts, 7. x. p. 642 (1. xxxvii. Rupef. fol. 243) TlapOevlas x.7.d., and Tors 
vewrépors (véos) x.7-X., do not appear in any Ignatian epistle, and the ascription is 
therefore an error. They are however so quoted by Antonius, 


Si. 
THEODORE OF STUDIUM [a.D. 759—826]. 
(1) Catechests 3. 


‘O émdc épwe éctaypa@ tal Xpurros (Rom. 7). 


Quoted by Cotelier on Rom. 6, and by Grabe in Sficz?. 11. p. 229: by the latter 
from the Oxford ms, Barocc. 130. 


(2) Catechesis 127. 
\ ec 
Suvérerar dé Kat 0 Deoddpos “Iyvdrios, 7tade héywr: 
TpoyAdccwm ymM&c ATO TON OHPION TAN ANOPHTOMOPOAN 
¢ ley a 2 t 2 ry Bae a ' > 2 2 
QUPETLKWV* OYC OY MONON OY AEI YMAC TTAPAAEYECOAI, AAA El 
AYNATON, MHAE CYNANTAN (Smyrn. 4). 


Quoted in the Greek by Cotelier Patr. Apost. 11. p. 4. The corresponding pas- 
sage in the Latin translation will be found in Migne’s edition, Patrol. Graec. XCIX. 


p- 677. 
(3) L£pist. li. 155, ad Theophilum (p. 1485, ed. Migne). 

Aéye. toivuv Kai 0 Oeoddpos “Iyvdrios: Toyc micofntac 
OYN TON OEON MICEIN YPH, KAl ETH TOC EyOpoic AYTOF EKTETH- 
KENAI, OY MHN AE AIMKEIN HMAC AYTOYC H TYTTEIN, KAGATIEP 
TA EONH TA MH E1AdTA TON Ocdn (Ps-Philad. 3). 

(4) Jambi \xx (p. 1797, ed. Migne). Eis tov ayov ‘Tyvatiov tov 
@codopor. 
"Exov epwra Xpiorov ev on Kapdia, 
dmooTowv ovaKnvos whOns, TpiapdKap: 
aOrous dé Oeppots expdroyilev thv mravnv 
3 A A ¥ , 
éemuaToAats oov IlavAos addos Tis 7édXets. 


(5) Menaea Decemb. 20, pp. 138, 146. 
a lal nw QA tO , “~ > , 
Orns oTEppas Kal adapavTivov cov puy7s, a&Evopakdpiorre 
lyvdti. od yap mpos Tov ovTws oov épactny avévdorov 
EXaV THV aderw eeyes* O¥k EcTIn €N Emol TYP HiAGYAON, 
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YA@p AE MAAAON ZN KAI AAAOYN EN EMOI, ENAOGEN MO! AErON, 
Acypo 1pdc TON TATEPA (Rom. 7). 
, »¥ Nee ey 3 eras , 57. 
Lrnhy eurpvyxos Kal EMTVOUS ELKWY,  ETHTLOS WOU eTETTH 
éopty, Oeopdpe “lyvdtue, Tas pvotaywyias oov Kal Tas 
dpiorelas cou KnpiTTovca, THY UTép THS TiaTEws MExpLs 
aikaTos avTLKaTAaCTACW, THY paKkaplay éxeivny Kal doldu.ov 
povny THY OTL citdc eimi Oeoy A€yov~ay, kai A’ GAONT@N 
' > ! \ \ as ' ES yA 
OHPI@N AAHOOMA! (Lom. 4). OL0 MIMHTHC TOY TAPOYC TOV Xpt- 
lal \ \ , “~ \ \ 
aTov (Rom. 6) Gu yeyovas mpea Beve cobnvat Tas wWuyas 
NELOD. 
These are headed rod Zrovdirov. I presume that Theodorus Studites is meant. 
(6) Anal. Sacr. Spicil. Solesm. Par. i. p. 571 sq, ed. Pitra (1876). 


Two anonymous hymns to Ignatius, which the editor (p. 445) assigns to Theodore. 
In the first are the following expressions ; 


an . , nA nw ¥ , A 3 
Xpiorov S€ tvydv, Tov Tov Epwros, yatpets ..ce YyKa- 
7 , , »” , pave y A 
Mioato Kvpios madiov ovta...peyas avérerhas Wuos Tats 
exkdyoias, womep axtivas | | émortokds cov éxmeutrov 
TAVTAY OV. 


This writer uses both forms of the Ignatian letters. The quotation in (3) is from 
the interpolated epistles; that in (2) from the genuine text. 


2. 
JOSEPH THE HYMNOGRAPHER [c. A.D. 820?]. 


“Hymn. 5 (de S. Ignatio) Anal. Sacr. Spicil. Solesm. 1. p. 388. 


The following are the passages in this hymn which recal the language of Ignatius 
himself : 


- bY \ nw c »¥ c \ > 4 , 
Tpatavos yap tavra ws nobero, 0 Onp 0 avnpepos, Onpious 
~ ld / ¥ “ \ c / 
Bpaopa dow Oeomile. ce EoecOar, orovdn THY “Pony 
pbdcavta, Kat eomdpdous TiKpois TuvvdHnoas eK THS EWas 
TT pOs duo pas Tpexew MpoTpemeTat (Rom. 2, 4, 5). 

Supmrabets ev enoi, hiror, pnd ows yivere, mpd Tov 
c , > La) / c / +” a , 
Popnp idetv, wdKap, ‘Pwpatous eypades. Onpav pe yevéo Oar 
edoate Bpapa. Ti pow cupdeper Kaas erioTapar, capKos 
pov py petoacbar: cirds cir yap Oeod, Kat Bovomar ows 
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> XA vA / / ¥ ¢c A nA , 
dheoOels NedvTwv oTdpacw yevérba apros ydvs TO hoya 
la > \ , \ ; , A 
TO oTavpwlerre Sv Cpe Kai NoyyevOvre THY TAEvpadv: TodTOV 
, A , ‘ 
dhépw ev orépvors, TovTov préyopat TO 1O0w (see esp. Rom. 4, 5). 


This Joseph also was a Studite and apparently a contemporary of Theodore, 
There is however some confusion about the verse-writers bearing this name; see 
Fabric. B2b/, Graec. x. p. 79, ed. Harles. 


53: 
MICHAEL SYNCELLUS [c. A.D. 820]. 
Encom. in Dionys. Areopag., Dionys. Of. 1. p. 233 (ed. Corder.). 
wn > © > ‘ » > , 
Tpdder d€ kat 0 Getos ‘Iyvdrios:‘O émoc epwc éctaypa@rar. 
lal x ‘ e A ce 4 > 4 , > € , 
ToUTO yap TO pntov 0 Deopdpos “Tyvarios, péhrdwy ev “Podun 
lal X “A a 
paptupikas aOhycew Kat Trois A€ovor Bopa Kata THY ToD 
, “r an , , \ ‘ 
Tupavvov Tpaiavod mpdatagw trapaBdnOnoeo Oat, epi To 
nr “ \ nw 
THS avTOU TUpavvetas EvvaTov eros KaTa TaV evoeBeaTdTwY 
aA \ , ¢ 
X Plot Lavav Suwyp.ov eyelipavtos, “Pwpaious émuoté\d\wy ye- 


ypadev. 


Michael Syncellus also was a contemporary of Theodorus Studites. 


54. 
NICEPHORUS OF CONSTANTINOPLE [Tf A.D. 828]. 
(1) Chronographia Brevis (ed. de Boor, Lipsiae 1880). 

p. 93. Tpatavos ern uf’, pnvas s”. 

"Ent tovtov Tyvar.os 0 @eoddpos | €v ‘Paépun | euaptipnoe, 
[Onptous Bopa mrapadobeis |. 

p. 129. Kat ooo. & ‘Avtiyeia ereckdmnoay amo 
Xpticrov Kal TaV dtroaTéhwr. 


a’. létpos 6 amdéoaroXos €Tn La’. 
B’. Evodéuos ern Ky’. 
y. ‘lyvaros 0 @eoddpos 6 kat emi 
Tpatavov paptupyaas ern 0. 
roe 4 ¥ , 
. Hpev ETN K. 


[p. 135. Kat doa THs véas amdKpuda. 
a’. Tlepiodou Mérpov aotixav Bib’. 
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8’. Tlepiodos *Iwdvvov atixov By’. 
y. Tlepiodos Owpa oTiywv ay’. 
&. Evayyéduov kata Oopav = otiywy var’. 
€. Adayn atoorohwr oTixwv ao”. 

s’, Khypevtos a, B’ otixav By’. 


{.  “Iyvariov, Modvkdpmov, Moipeévos cat “Ep. | 

The numbers of verses differ in the different authorities for the text; but we are 
not concerned here with these differences. 

This work is found in the Mss in two forms, the one fuller than the other. De 
Boor considers that the shorter form represents the original Nicephorus, and that the 
longer was a recension made soon after his death. It cannot be much later, as it was 
translated into Latin by Anastasius about A.D. 870. 

The words not contained in the shorter form are here placed in brackets. The 
list of books is one of these later additions. 


(2) Antirrhetica (Spicil. Solesm. 1. p. 356, ed. Pitra). 
Tov aytov tepoudptupos ‘lyvatiov, €x THs mpos PuduT- 
amnotovs’ 
Eic 6 éNanOpwrmHcac, oyte 6 TATHP......eare Kal ém- 
EN (Philipp. 3). 
Pitra does not write out the extract in full; neither does Cotelier, who in his 


note on the Ignatian passage mentions its being quoted by Nicephorus, as also by 
Theodorus Graptus in an unedited work Adv. Lconomachos. 


55. 
GEORGIUS HAMARTOLUS [c. A.D. 850]. 
Chronicon iii. 135 (Patrol. Graec. CX. p. 525, ed. Migne). 

"Emit avrov [tov Tpatavod| Xvpedv 0 tov Kdedrra o év 
c Ze 5 4 eed 4 e 4 > , 
lepocodvpous emtoKoTros Kat ‘Iyvatios 0 Weopopos ewaptu- 
pnoav. Kal Baowdreidys cat Mévavdpos Kat Kynpwos Kat 
Nikodaos cis trav C Suaxdvav, ot aliperidpxat, €xOpot THs 
adnfeias éyvwpilovro. 


The mention of these heretics suggests that this writer derived his information 
directly or indirectly from the Long Recension of the Ignatian epistles; Ps-7yad/. 11. 


56. 
ADO OF VIENNE [} A.D. 874]. 
Libell, de Festiv. SS. Apost. (Patrol. Lat. cXxiu. p. 181 sq, ed. Migne). 
(1) p. 189. 
xiv Kal. Martii. Natalis sancti Onesimi, de quo beatus apo- 
IGN, I, 15 
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stolus Philemoni familiares litteras mittit...... quem beatus idem 
apostolus episcopum ordinans praedicationisque verbum ei committens, 
apud Ephesiorum civitatem reliquit, cui episcopus post beatum Timo- 
theum et ipse resedit; de quo et beatus Ignatius, Ephesiis mittens 
epistulam, ita dicit; Quoniam ergo suscepi multitudinem vestram in 
nomine Domini in Onesimo, dilecto praeceptore nostro, vestro autem episcopo, 
obsecro eum secundum Iesum Christum adiiigere vos, et vos omnes in con- 
cordia etus in tpso esse. Benedictus enim Dominus, gui vobis talibus talem 
episcopum donavit habere in Christo. ic, Romam perductus atque ibi 
pro fide Christi lapidatus, sepultus est Christi martyr primum ibi; inde 
ad loca, ubi fuerat ordinatus episcopus, corpus eius est delatum. 


(2)ep. TOT sq. 

Pridie Nonas Maii. Natalis sancti Euodii, qui ab apostolis Antiochiae 
episcopus ordinatus est, de quo beatus Ignatius ad Antiochenam eccle- 
siam ; Pauli et Petri facti estis discipult ; nolite perdere depositum quod 
vobis commendaverunt. Mementote digne beatissimi Euodii, pastoris vestrt, 
gui primus vobis ab apostolis antistes ordinatus est. Non confundamus 
patrem, sed efficiamur certi filit et non adulterint, Hic martyr apud 
Antiochiam urbem, cui praefuit, sepultus est. 


For the account of Ignatius himself in this writer see below, p. 232. 


57: 
ANTONIUS [c. A.D. 900? ]. 


Loci Communes (Patrol. Graec. CXXXV1. p. 765 sq, ed. Migne). 


(1) 154; p.. Seg. 

Ei Tic AYNaTaI EN APNEIA MENEIN, EIC TIMHN THC CapKOc TOY 
Kypioy, €N AKAYYHCIA MENETW* KAI EAN FN@COH TAEON TOY émtI- 
cKOTIOY, EpOapta. TIPETIEL AE TOIC FAMOYCI KAI TAIC FAMOYMENAIC 
META FNWMHC TOY ETICKOTIOY THN ENWCIN TIOIEICOAI, INA 6 FAMOC 
H KATA O€ON KAl MH KATA AICXYPAN ETIIOYMIAN (Lolye. 5). 

Tlap@eniac ZYTON MHAENI ETTITIOE! ETICAAEC FAp TO KTHMA 
KAl AYCDYAAKTON, OTAN KAT ANAPKHN FENHTAL 

Toic NewTtépoic EmiTpeme FAMEIN, TIPIN AlAMOAPACIN Ec 
ETAIPAC. 

(2)i)i..26, p. S37. 

OYAEN EcTIN AMEINON EIPHNHC EN H TAC 6 TIOAEMOC KaATA- 

Ayetal (Lphes. 13). 





— 
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(3) tie3;p. 10716: 

ZMOYAACATE MH ANTITACCECOAI TH ETICKdTI®, INA HTE De® 
YTOTACCOMENO!’ KAl OCON BAETIETE CIFMNTA TON €TTICKOTION, 
TAEON AYTON MOBEICHE’ TANTA FAP ON TIEMTIE! O OIKOAECTIOTHC 
€ic IAIAN OIKONOMIAN, OY T@C AE HMAC AYTON AEYECOAI, WC AYTON 
TON TIEMTIONTA. TON OYN EMICKOTICN WC AYTON TON Kypion Aei 
TpocBAemeIN (Ephes. 5, 6). 

(4) il. 4, p. 1020. 

Tlantac Bactaze, @c ce 6 Kypioc’ TANTWN ANEyOY EN 
ArATIH’ AITOY CYNECIN TIAEIONA HC EYEIC. TANT@N TAC NOCOYC 
Bactaze’ Omoy rap TAEIMN KOTIOC, TOAY TO KEpAoc (Pole. 1). 


(5) ii. 19, p. 1060. 

‘O ZamoyHA TAIAAPION ON O BAETION EKAHOH, KAI TH yopa 
T@N TPOMDHTON EfKATEAEYOH. AAaNIHA NEOC ON EKPINEN OMOLE- 
PONTAC TINAC, AEIZAC EZWAEIC AYTOYC KAI OY TPECByTEépoyc 
EINAL. ‘lepemiac AIA TO NEON TAPAITOYMENOC THN €PYelpizo- 
MENHN AYT@ APA Oeof TpoduTeEian Akoyel’ MH Aére Newrtepdc 
eiMi’ AIOTI POC TANTAC OYC EAN EZATIOCTEAM CE TIOPEYCH. 
ZOAOMMN AE 6 COMOC AYOKAIAEKA TYTYANWN ETON CYNAKE TO 
MELA TAC APNOCIAC TON FYNAIK@N EM! TOIC CHETEPOIC TEKNOIC 
ZHTHMA. Aayid 6 TPOMHTHC OMOY KAI BaciA€YC MEIPAKION 
ypietal YO ZamoyHA eEic BaciAéa (Mar. Len. 2, 3, 4). 

(6) ii. 23, p. 1066. 

Oi AOYAO! MH EPAT@CAN ATO TOY KOINOY EAEYOHEPOYCOAIt AAN 
cic AGZAN Ocof TAEON AOYAEYETMCAN, INA KPEITTONOC EAEYOE- 
piac Am0 Ocof TYywein (Polye. 4). 

Ay) lb 4g; Prarr: 

Kadoyc MAOHTAC EAN GIAHC, yApic col OYK EcTI’ MA&AAON 
TOYC ATEIDECTEPOYC EN TIPAYTHTI YTOTACCE. OY TAN TPAYMa 
TH AYTH EMTAACTPW BEpaTEyeTal’ TOYC TAPOZYCMOYC EMBPOYAIC 
TAYE (Polyc. 2). 

(8) iL. 67, p. 1162. 

OYAEN ECTIN AMEINON EIPHNHC, EN H TAC 6 TOAEMOC KATA- 
Ayetai (LZphes. 13). 

(9) ii. 84, p. 1204. 

XpHZw MpayTHTOC, EN H KATAAYETAI 6 APYWN TOY AIMNOC 
ToYTOY AlABOAOC (Tradl. 4). 
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(10), 11.86, p:' 1276. 

ZTAKE WC AKMWN TYTITOMENOC’ MEfddOY ABAHTOY €EcTI 
AEpecOal KAl NIKAN* MAAICTA Ae ENEKEN Ocof MANTA HMAC 
YTOMENEIN AEl, INA KAl ayYTOC HM&C YTOMEINH (Pole. 3). 

Makpo®ymeite MET AAAHAQN EN TIPAYTHTI, OC 6 Oedc mEO 
HMON AIA TANTOC (Polye. 6). 

The date of this writer is variously given from the 8th to the r2th century. Cave 
(Hist. Lit, 11. p. 219) adopts the later epoch on the ground that he quotes Theo- 
phylact; but Fabricius (B7d/. Graec. 1X. p. 744 sq, ed. Harles) asserts the writer 
quoted to be not, as Cave assumes, Theophylact of Bulgaria (tc. A.D. 1112), but 
Theophylact of Simocatta (tc. A.D. 628). They refer, I suppose, to the passage, 
p- 1170, Migne. Photius the patriarch is several times quoted. Antonius therefore 
cannot well be placed much before the close of the gth century. 

It is evident from the quotations, Ilap@evias fuvyov x.7.d. and Tots vewrépo.s K.T-d. 
(i. 14), that this collection is not independent of the extracts in the Paralle/a of John 
of Damascus. This is not the only instance in which the close connexion between 
these two works appears; see Phzlippians p. 252. The two passages here are not 


directly ascribed to Ignatius, but follow on the one correctly so ascribed, without any 
fresh ascription. 


58. 
SEVERUS OF ASHMUNIN [c. A.D. 975]. 


De Concilits etc. iv. 

lS Cd yyheditel +L alles | GUM Ge eT Cul 
JE, YSSall GLA wy oe lee pansy Slat GLisl ds 
alley ob “pall Cupy amy ES ESULst ep by CGupgblisl 
call gps Lag abl IS ligt ply JE “bpeul Jal ul 

oe oly “Rigid A “yl aud Laill alo 5 ue cal 
Uibly aye cde Wel uo Chey Lay ape daitely Godel py 
ceed GM dd yo U6 MN ally 3 JB bill 
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mBTash. * B adds ae aes 


The fourth chapter of the book. The teachings of the ancient 
Fathers regarding the Headship before the breaking up of the faith, 
and a little of what happened after the (said) breaking up. Ignatius, 
patriarch of Antioch, the third after Peter (the Apostle), has said in his 
Epistle to the people of Smyrna: And ye too, be ye perfect in our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who is of the seed of David (the prophet) according to the 
body, (and) the Son of God (in reality); He was born of the Virgin Mary, 
and was baptized by John, and was crucified for our sake in the time of 
Pontius Pilate (Smyrn. 1). And he has said in his Epistle to Antioch : 
Whosoever acknowledges now the Christ, and does not confess that He ts 
the Son of God, the Creator of the world, and says that here there is 
another son (besides Him), and turns away from what the prophets have 
prophesied and the disciples have announced, he is a temple unto Satan 
(Ant. 5). 


The words omitted in B are placed within brackets (). 
The ms Arable Suppl. 79, fol. 45 sq, has substantially the same text, but with the 
addition of these words after ‘‘Ignatius, patriarch of Antioch”: 


BME VS WE gas SGM Ne ENP awe pop EY Vy 


(EE A Seta FN OA a ROO EC 
I sla} ESibi} egy ley Mb GSS edd 3 oS, Sill 


And this Ignatius it was on whose head the Lord placed His hand, 
and said to His disciples: Whosoever wishes to become great, he must 
become like this child. And he was at this time a child, and he became 
patriarch of Antioch, the third ede. 


Severus ibn al-Mukaffa was bishop of Ashmunin, or Hermopolis Magna, in 
the Thebaid. His best known work is a history of the Patriarchate of Alexandria, 
to which Renaudot was chiefly indebted in his Hist. Patriarch. Alexandr. Facobit. 
(Paris 1713). The following facts fixing the date of Severus have been supplied to 
me by Dr Rieu from a British Museum Ms of his history, Ad@. 26101. (1) Speak- 
ing of a chapel of S. Mark built by the patriarch Sanutius 1, who was ordained A.D. 
859, he says that it had now been standing 115 years (fol. 32 b; comp. Renaudot 
p. 323). ‘This therefore could not have been written before A.D. 974. (2) It is stated 
(fol. 43 b; comp. Renaudot p. 367) that Severus was bishop of Ashmunin under 
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Ephrem Syrus, who was patriarch for three years about A.D. 975, and that he took 
a prominent part in a disputation against the Jews before the Khalif al Moezz, who 
died A.D. 975. (3) Severus is mentioned (fol. 52 b; comp. Renaudot p. 377) as the 
intimate friend of Wadih ibn Raja, a convert from Islamism who died under the 
Khalif al Hakim (A.D. 996—1020). For references to this Severus see Assem. L70/. 
Orient. I. pp. 70 $q, 143, II. p. 543, Fabric. B2b/. Graec. X. p. 623, Lequien Ovens 
Christ. U. p. 596, Cave Hist. Lit, 11. p. 106, as also in the several Catalogues of the 
Arabic and Ethiopic Mss in the British Museum, Bodleian, and Paris Libraries. 

The work from which the above extract is taken is a treatise ‘On the First Four 
Councils and the causes of Schisms’ in refutation of Eutychius ibn al-Batrik (see 
Zotenberg Catal. des Mss Syriaqgues de la Bibl. Nation. p. 190; comp. Assem. Bibi. 
Orient. 111. p. 543). It is preserved in four Paris Mss, three Arabic (Axctex Fonds go, 
Supplément 55, 79) and one Carshunic (Ancien Fonds 154; see Zotenberg l. c.). 
The extract here given belongs to the beginning of the fourth book, and is taken from 
the mss, Ancien Fonds go fol. 19 sq, and Suppl. 55 fol. g4, designated A, B, 
respectively in the collation. 

Pearson (Vind. Jgn. p. go, ed. Churton), after speaking of Ignatian quotations in 
Greek and Latin authors, continues; ‘Est et aliud [testimonium] ex Arabico 
depromptum ; cujus cum nec auctor satis certo nec aetas mihi hactenus innotuit, illud 
postremo loco adjungendum putavi, quemadmodum a viro docto Bernardo Oxoniensi 
e codice Ms D. Thevenoti, qui numero octavus est in Catalogo Verlanii, exscriptum 
mihique communicatum est. Ita igitur Ibn Zorha Jacobita (si bene meminit amicus 
noster) libri sui adversus Eutychen cap. quarto; Déczt Jgnatius etc’: after which 
Pearson gives in Latin the Ignatian extracts which I have printed above in the Arabic. 
Through the kindness of M. Zotenberg, who has investigated the matter for me, I 
have been able to trace the quotation to its proper source. The Paris MS Ancien 
Fonds go (mentioned above), which wants some leaves at the beginning, contains a 
number of miscellaneous theological treatises by Ibn Zorha, Johannes Saba, Abul- 
Farag, and others. Among these is the above-mentioned work ‘On the Councils,’ 
which contains the extract. This Isa ibn Zorha was a famous Jacobite writer (Ann. 
Heg. 331—398), but he is not the author of the work in question. In a title 
however added by a later hand the treatises in the volume generally are ascribed 
to him; and in this way Pearson’s informant was misled. 

This extract has been edited for me from M. Zotenberg’s transcript and colla- 
tions by Dr Wright, to whom also I am indebted for the translation. 


59. 
SoLomon OF Bassora [c. A.D. 1220]. 

Liber Apis. 

(1) ‘John the son of Zebedee, he also was from Bethsaida of the 
tribe of Zabulon. He preached in Asia at first, and afterwards he 
was sent into banishment to the island of Patmos by Tiberius Cesar, 
and then he went up to Ephesus and built a church there. Now there 
went up with him three disciples; Ignatius who was afterwards bishop 
of Antioch and was thrown to beasts at Rome, and Polycarp who was 
bishop in Syria [Smyrna] and received the crown [of martyrdom] by 
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fire, and that John on whom he conferred the priesthood and the seat 
of the bishopric after him.’ 


(2) ‘The child whom our Lord called and set up and said, Unless 
ye be converted, and become like a child, ye shall not enter the kingdom of 
heaven, was Ignatius, the same that was patriarch of Antioch. And he 
saw the angels ministering in two bands, and instituted that they should 
minister in the church in the same manner: and after a time this insti- 
tution was abolished: and when Diodorus went with his father in the 
embassy to the country of Persia, and saw them ministering in two 
bands, he came to his own country Antioch, and renewed the practice 
of ministering in two bands.’ 


For this Syrian writer see Assemani B7/. Orient. U1. p. 309. This book called 
‘the Bee’ is preserved in a Vatican Ms (see Assem. Bz6/. Orient. 1. p. 576) and in 
Brit. Mus. Add. 23875 (see Wright’s Catalegue p. 1067). From this latter Cureton 
published and translated the extracts which are here given (C. Z. p. 220 sq, p. 251 sq). 
The latter of the two passages is also quoted by Assemani (B74/. Orient. 111. p. 321). 
The whole work has been translated into Latin by Schonfelder (Bamberg, 1866). 

For the introduction of antiphonal singing, and for the reference to Diodorus, see 
above, p. 31. 


60. 
GREGORY BARHEBRAEUS [c. A.D. 1285]. 
Chronicon Ecclesiasticum (ed. Abbeloos et Lamy). 


(1) 1.p. 42. ‘After Euodius Ignatius Nurono. He was bound at 
Antioch and sent to Rome. And on the journey he confirmed all the 
faithful that came in his way; and he said / am the wheat of God who 
am ready to be ground by the teeth of wild beasts that I may be pure bread 
on the heavenly table. And he saw angels singing in two bands and he 
taught the Church to do so. And when he arrived in Rome, Trajan 
commanded that he should be cast to wild beasts; and he was de- 
voured as he had before prophesied.’ 

‘ After Ignatius Nurono Eron in the time of Plinius Secundus. He 
condemned many Christians to death and deposed them from their 
rank, etc’ (comp. Euseb. & Z£. iii. 33). 


(2). tu, ps 34. 

‘And he [Simeon Barsaboé] ordered that they should sing in two 
bands in the Churches of the East, just as in the west it had been 
ordered from the time of Ignatius Nurono the disciple of John the 
Evangelist the son of Zebedee.’ 
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In the preceding pages those quotations and references are omitted 
which fall under the following heads ; 


(1) All testimonies later than the close of the ninth century. To 
this rule exceptions are made in the case of the three last, which are given 
for their intrinsic interest as showing the tradition of Oriental Churches. 
References to later testimonies will be found scattered up and down 
these volumes; e.g. for the English writers who quote the Anglo-Latin 
Version see above, I. p. 77. 

(2) All the Acts of Martyrdom of S. Ignatius. These will be 
found in their proper place, 1. p. 363 sq. 

(3) All Martyrologies and Calendars, with the exception of the 
very early Syriac Martyrology (see above, p. 150), whose great anti- 
quity claimed for it a special mention. Notices will be found in 1. 
p- 418 sq of several of the Martyrologies and Calendars thus omitted. 

(4) All Service Books. Thus the Greek Menzea (Dec. 20) give a 
considerable space to Ignatius. Some notices relating to the Meneea will 
be found in different parts of these volumes, e.g. I. p. 222, I. pp. 202, 
207, 223, 422). For the rest, it may be said generally that the prayers, 
invocations, etc, in the Menzea are founded on the Acts of Martyrdom 
(including the incorporated Epistle to the Romans) and the panegyric 
of S. Chrysostom. 

(5) Ali secondary Latin authorities. The notices in such writers 
are made up of (1) the notice in the Vivi ///ustres of Jerome (see above, 
Pp: 155); (2) the version of Eusebius 4. Z. iii. 36 by Rufinus (see 
above, p. 168); and sometimes also (3) the Bollandist Latin Acts of 
Ignatius (see Il. p. 371). Thus the passage in Gildas (de Excid. Britann. 
. il. 7, p. 373, ed. Migne) is taken from Rufinus; the account in Freculph 
of Lexovium (Chron. ii. 2. 11, Magn. Bibl. Vet. Patr. 1X. i. p. 509) is 
copied almost word for word from Jerome; while the narratives in Ado 
(Libell. de Festiv. Apost. p. 191, Migne) and in the AMartyrology of the 
so-called Bede (Of. v. p. 1112, Migne) are derived chiefly from the 
Bollandist Acts, with a slight intermingling of Jerome. 

A most important testimony to the Ignatian letters is found in the 
different versions, recensions, and spurious imitations. ‘These however 
have been considered in the previous chapter, and therefore all mention 
of them is omitted here. . 


4. 


SPURIOUS AND INTERPOLATED 
BPISEERS: 


HE history of the Ignatian Epistles in Western Europe, before and 

after the revival of letters, is full of interest. In the middle ages 
the spurious and interpolated letters alone have any wide circulation. 
Gradually, as the light advances, the forgeries recede into the back- 
ground. Each successive stage diminishes the bulk of the Ignatian 
literature which the educated mind accepts as genuine; till at length 
the true Ignatius alone remains, divested of the accretions which per- 
verted ingenuity has gathered about him. 


Mention has been made more than once already of the CoRRESPOND- 
ENCE WITH S. JOHN AND THE VIRGIN, bearing the name of Ignatius. 
This consists of four brief letters: (1) A letter from Ignatius to S. John, 
describing the interest aroused in himself and others by the accounts 
which they have received concerning the marvellous devotion and love 
of the Virgin; (2) Another from the same to the same, expressing 
his earnest desire to visit Jerusalem for the sake of seeing the Virgin 
together with James the Lord’s brother and other saints; (3) A 
letter from Ignatius to the Virgin, asking her to send him a word of 
assurance and exhortation; (4) A reply from the Virgin to Ignatius, 
confirming the truth of all that John has taught him, and urging him 
to be stedfast in the faith’. 

It can hardly be doubted that the forger took the existing Ignatian 


1 This seems to be the correct order (1), (2), the correspondence with the 
of the letters, as it preserves a proper Virgin preceding the letters to S. John. 
climax. Itis found in Magdal. 76, Caiens. For the letters themselves see Il. p. 
395- On the other hand in Lincoln, 101, 69 sq. 

Laud. Misc. 141, the order is (3), (4), 
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Epistles as his starting-point. Among these there is a letter to one 
Mary of Cassobola, who is addressed as xpictoddpos buvyatnp Mapia, 
‘ Christifera filia Maria.’ A careless reader might assume that the 
Virgin was meant thereby’, for the epithet would seem to be singularly 
applicable to her; and thus he would be tempted to enlarge the 
correspondence. In the letter to the Virgin at all events the forger 
uses this very same epithet, ‘Christiferae Mariae suus Ignatius,’ and 
speaks of having written to her before, ‘Scripsi tibi et alias.’ 

These letters are found only in Latin, and internal evidence seems 
to show that this was their original language*. As the motive is 
obviously the desire to do honour to the Virgin, we are naturally led 
to connect this forgery with the outburst of Mariolatry, which marked 
the eleventh and following centuries. The workmanship is coarse and 
clumsy, and could only have escaped detection in an uncritical age. 

Certainly the writer succeeded in his aim. The manuscripts of 
this correspondence far exceed even those of the Long Recension in 
number, and the quotations are decidedly more frequent. In some 
quarters indeed S. Ignatius was only known through them, the other 
letters not possessing sufficient interest for the age, and therefore gradu- 
ally passing out of mind. 

It is even alleged that the great S. Bernard himself vouches for 
their genuineness, and his supposed authority swayed the judgment 
of critics for some time after the revival of letters; but this view, 
though commonly held, seems to rest on a misreading or a misinter- 





1 The instance given above (p. 127, 
note 2), where this same mistake has 
actually been made in the second half 
of this 19th century, will show that a 
misapprehension was far from improbable 
in the 11th. : 

The persistence of this error is illus- 
trated by some curious facts. In the 
opening salutation of the epistle, xpic- 
Tropopy Ovyatpl Maple, ‘Christiferae 
filiae Mariae,’ the word ‘filiae’ is left 
out in several Mss of the old Latin 
Version. The omission is evidently due 
to the feeling that this mode of address 
was not suited to the Lord’s mother, 
to whom the epistle was supposed to 
have been written. Again, in a modern 
Latin translation by J. Brunner, which 
is attached to Gesner’s edition of these 


epistles in Greek (A.D. 1560), the diffi- 
culty is met in another way. The words 
xpirtopepw Ovyatpt Mapia are rendered 
‘Christi filiae ac matri Mariae.’ 

2 Cotelier (on PAzlipp. 14) states that 
he read in a catalogue of Mss belonging 
to the Church of S. Peter at Beauvais the 
entry ‘Epistolae duae aut tres B. Ignatii 
martyris ad B. Mariam Virginem et ad 
S. Johannem Evangelistam, quae in- 
ventae sunt Lugduni, tempore concilii 
Innocentii Papae Iv, et de Graeco in 
Latinum conversae.’ What foundation 
in fact this statement may have, I am 
unable to say. This Council of Lyons 
was held in A.D. 1245. Some special 
honours were conferred on the Virgin by 
it; see Labb. Conc. XIV. 42. 
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pretation of his meaning. In one of his sermons this father writes as 
follows’: 

‘ Therefore, dearly beloved, give ye glory, and bear Christ meanwhile 
in your body, a delightful load, a pleasant weight, a wholesome 
burden... That great Ignatius, the scholar of the disciple whom Jesus 
loved, our martyr with whose precious reliques our poverty hath been 
enriched, saluteth a certain’ Mary in several epistles* which he wrote 
to her, as Christ-bearer. Truly an exceptional title of dignity and a 
commendation of exceeding honour. For the carrying of Him, to be 
whose slave is to be a king, is not onerous, but honorable... Happy 
the man who shall have so borne Christ as to deserve to be introduced 


into the holy city by the Holy One of all.’ 


1 In Psalm. xc Serm. vii. § 3, 4 (I. 
p- 124, Venet. 1726) ‘Glorificate itaque, 
dilectissimi, et portate interim Christum 
in corpore vestro, onus delectabile, suave 
pondus, sarcinam salutarem.... Magnus ille 
Ignatius, discipuli quem diligebat Jesus 
auditor, martyr noster, cujus_ pretiosis 
reliquiis nostra ditata est paupertas, 
Mariam guandam in pluribus quas ad 
eam scripsit epistolis, Christiferam con- 
salutat. Egregius plane titulus digni- 
tatis et commendatio honoris immensi. 
Nempe cui servire regnare est, gestare 
hunc, non onerari est, sed honorari.... 
Felix qui sic tulerit Christum, ut a sancto 
sanctorum in sanctam civitatem mereatur 
induci.’ 

2 The word guandam was doubtless 
omitted by transcribers acquainted with 
the letter to the Virgin, but ignorant of 
the letter to Mary of Cassobola. To 
such the expression would appear out of 
place. In some instances guzdem is sub- 
stituted for guandam with the same view, 
as in Law7. xxill. 20. Internal proba- 
bility and external evidence alike show 
that guazdam is correct. The passage of 
5S. Bernard sometimes accompanies the 
Correspondence in the Mss, for the pur- 
pose of recommending it to the reader; 
e.g. Magd. 76, Laur. xxiii. 20. 

3 The expression ‘pluribus literis’ must 
be set down to an error on S. Bernard’s 


part. He may have got the idea of 
‘several letters’ in either of two ways— 
from a lapse of memory which substituted 
a second letter from Ignatius to Mary of 
Cassobola for the letter from Mary of 
Cassobola to Ignatius, or from a confusion 
which combined the two letters to the 
two Maries, each designated ‘ Christifera,’ 
and supposed them both addressed to 
Mary of Cassobola. This latter hypo- 
thesis however supposes him to have had 
a superficial acquaintance with the letter 
to the Virgin, which seems improbable; 
and the former therefore is to be pre- 
ferred. The extant Clazrvaux MS (see 
above p. 127), though early, does not 
contain the correspondence with the 
Virgin and S. John. Can it be that the 
‘pretiosae reliquiae,’ to which S. Bernard 
refers, were the J/iterary remains of 
Ignatius with which the library had 
recently been enriched ? 

If any one doubts whether such a 
mistake as I attribute to S. Bernard be 
possible, he may be convinced by finding 
that it is actually made by the editor of 
a standard edition of S. Bernard’s works 
(Venet. 1726), who maintains that his 
author is not speaking of the Virgin, 
‘sed de alia quadam, nempe Cassabolita 
seu Castabolita, ad quam dwae extant 
epistolae sancto Ignatio martyri adscrip- 
tae, in quibus Christifera salutatur.’ 
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Here it is clear from guandam that some comparatively unknown 
person bearing the name Mary is intended. But the omission of the 
word in some texts has given occasion to the belief that S. Bernard 
is speaking of the Virgin. Of its genuineness however there can be no 
reasonable doubt. The whole context shows that S. Bernard regards 
Ignatius as using the epithet ‘Christ-bearing’ in the same sense in 
which it might be applied to his own hearers. The allusion therefore 
is to Mary of Cassobola. 

At the first streak of intellectual dawn this Ignatian spectre 
vanished into its kindred darkness. In vain feeble attempts were 
made to arrest its departure. The mention in the Chronicle of the 
so-called Dexter was alleged, but this was found to be a coarse forgery. 
The authority of the great Bernard was pleaded, but this proves to 
be a case of mistaken identity. So it was held a sufficient condemna- 
tion of this correspondence in an age when internal characteristics 
were not over narrowly scrutinized, that it is never quoted by the 
ancients, and accordingly it was consigned at once and for ever to the 
limbo of foolish and forgotten things’. 


After this stupid pretender’s claims had been set aside, S. Ignatius 
was represented, less unworthily indeed, but still very inadequately, 
in Western Europe by the epistles of the LoNG Recension. The 
Latin mss of this recension are, as we have seen, by no means 
uncommon. The Latin text was printed early (a.p. 1498) and re- 
printed several times. The publication of the Greek text suc- 
ceeded after an interval of nearly sixty years (A.D. 1557). At first 
no doubt seems to have been entertained respecting its genuineness. 
Ignatius was certainly cited by the ancients, and this was the only 
Ignatius known. Moreover the epistles quoted in early times bore 
the same names; and the quotations themselves, though they did not 
coincide, had a rough resemblance to passages in these extant letters. 
There seemed therefore to be no alternative left, but to accept them as 
genuine. 

Yet the very suspicious character of the epistles caused uneasiness 
to the critical spirit. The divergence of the text from the quotations 
in early Christian writers, such as Eusebius and Theodoret, were in some 
instances so great that in Ussher’s language (p. xvii) it was difficult 
for one to imagine ‘eundem legere se Ignatium qui veterum aetate 
legebatur.’ It appeared clear moreover that Eusebius was only ac- 


! Vet Halloix (//lustr. Script. Vitae. can still say of its genuineness, ‘non est 
p. 300), writing as late as A.D. 1633, improbabile,’ 
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quainted with seven epistles, and that none besides the seven men- 
tioned by him were quoted for many generations after his time. Lastly, 
when early Christian history came to be more carefully studied, these 
epistles were found to contain gross anachronisms and other blunders. 
The writer for instance condemns the heresies of Basilides and 
Theodotus among others (Zva//. 11), though the opinions of the 
former were not promulgated during the lifetime of Ignatius, and the 
latter cannot have flourished till considerably more than half a century 
after his death. He also supposes a heresiarch Ebion (Philad. 6), as 
Tertullian and later writers have done, but it is now acknowledged that 
no such individual existed and that the name was a designation adopted 
by the members of a sect or community generally. These are among 
the more prominent historic absurdities in which the epistles of the 
Long Recension abound. 

Besides these difficulties and misgivings which the critical faculty 
suggested, there were others due to a less honourable motive. Theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical prejudice entered largely into the views of 
the combatants. These epistles contained certain passages which 
favoured, or seemed to favour, the Roman supremacy (fom. inscr., 
comp. Zez. Mar. 4). Protestant controversialists were offended at these. 
Again the writer appears throughout as a staunch advocate of epis- 
copacy. To Reformers, like Calvin, who had adopted presbyterianism 
on principle, this was an unpardonable crime. It is a noteworthy 
circumstance that Romanist writers for the most part maintained the 
authenticity and integrity of the twelve epistles of the Long Recen- 
sion. One noble exception is the Jesuit Petavius who, remarking 
on the quotations in early writers, recognized distinctly the fact 
that these epistles were interpolated. On the other hand Protestant 
writers, as a rule, did not deny a genuine nucleus, though they 
ruthlessly excised everything which conflicted with their theological and 
ecclesiastical prepossessions. Thus the Magdeburg Centuriators’ did 
not go beyond expressing their doubts concerning these epistles, and 
even Calvin is defended by later Protestant writers against the impu- 
tation of condemning the letters altogether, though he had declared 
in his Zustitutes that ‘nothing was more foul than those nursery stories 
(nihil naeniis illis...putidius), which were published under the name of 
Ignatius’, and had denounced ‘the insufferable impudence of those who 


1 The references to writers quoted in sq, Vind. Zen. Appx. i sq, Jacobson 
this paragraph will be found in Pearson  /atr. Afost. I. p. 27 sq, and other col- 
Vind, Ign. procem., Cureton C. J. p.xvii _lections of authorities. 
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equip themselves with ghosts like these (talibus larvis...se instruunt) 
_ for the purpose of deceiving.’ A type of the more moderate opponent 
is Abr. Scultetus (A.D. 1598), who, pointing out some real and other 
imaginary blots in these letters, acquiesced in the verdict ‘esse quidem 
epistolas hasce Ignatii, sed adulteratas, sed interpolatas.’ Even later 
(A.D. 1641), on the very eve of Ussher’s great discovery, Saumaise did 
not go beyond the assertion ‘Omnes illas Ignatii epistolas supposi- 
ticias esse vel certe multis locis interpolatas’, while he expressed his 
own view of their origin in the words ‘Epistolae illae natae et 
suppositae videntur circa initium aut medium secundi saecult, quo 
tempore primus singularis episcopatus supra presbyteratum introductus 
fuit.’ Little or nothing was gained, even from the writer’s own point of 
view, by a theory which shifted the authorship but hardly touched the 
date. 

One serious and sober attempt, which was made during this pre- 
Usserian epoch, to separate the spurious from the genuine Ignatian 
literature, deserves special notice. An edition of the Ignatian letters 
was published a.p. 1623 by Vedelius, a Genevan Professor. He 
divided the epistles into two classes, printing the seven named by 
Eusebius by themselves as genuine, and throwing the remaining five 
into a second volume or appendix as spurious (ra Wevder’ypada Kat 
ta vo0a). As regards the Seven Epistles, he maintained that they 
were corrupted, and he pointed especially to the interpolations from 
the Afostolic Constitutions. For the rest, he proceeded with great 
moderation. ‘Though an ardent controversialist against Bellarmin and 
other Romanists, he betrays no excessive eagerness to get rid of 
passages which seem to make against him. Thus he allows the open- 
ing words of the Epistle to the Romans to stand. If he is frequently 
wrong in his attempts to discriminate between the genuine and the 
spurious, his failure in this respect was inevitable. The problem was 
insoluble without the aid of external testimony. 

While continental opinion was thus vague and divided, Anglican 
writers seem generally, though not universally, to have accepted the 
twelve Epistles without hesitation. This was the case for instance 
with Whitgift and Hooker and Andrewes'. The opponents of their 
genuineness were for the most part men of inferior note, and (so far 
as they argued the case) derived their arguments from foreign scholars. 


1 Whitgift’s Works u. pp. 171, 304, Keble); Andrewes’ Works 1. pp. 392, 
428 (Parker Society’s ed.); Hooker’s 394 (Oxon. 1841). 
Works U1. pp. 4, 173 Sq, 185, etc (ed, 
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In England, as on the Continent, the question can hardly be said to 
have been considered on its own merits. Episcopacy was the burning 
question of the day; and the sides of the combatants in the Ignatian 
controversy were already predetermined for them by their attitude 
towards this question. Every allowance should be made for their 
following their prepossessions, where the evidence seemed so evenly 
balanced. On the one hand external testimony was strongly in favour 
of the genuineness of certain Ignatian letters; on the other hand the 
only Ignatian letters known were burdened with difficulties. At the 
very eve of Ussher’s revelation a fierce literary war broke out on this 
very subject of episcopacy—evoked by the religious and political 
troubles of the times. In the year 1639, Hall then Bishop of Exeter, 
instigated by the Primate Laud, wrote a work entitled Zpiscopacy by 
Divine Right Asserted (Works 1x. p. 505 sq, ed. Pratt, 1808). He 
confines his quotations to those confessedly ‘genuine epistles...seven 
in number’ (p. 571), which Eusebius knew and which Vedelius acknow- 
ledged; but in these seven he quotes and defends passages (e.g. 
Philad. 4) which Vedelius had justly condemned as interpolations. 
Two years later (A.D. 1641) he published 4x Humble Remonstrance 
(Ix. p. 628 sq) on behalf of Liturgy and Episcopacy. This was 
attacked in An Answer to the Book entituled an Humble Remonstrance 
(London, 1641), by five Presbyterian ministers, under the name 
Smectymnuus, a word composed of the initial letters of their names. 
To this Hall replied in A Defence of the Humble Remonstrance (1X. p. 
643). In this work also he quotes Ignatius (p. 672); but here the 
passage quoted (Smyrn. 8) is the same in the interpolated recension 
as in the original. We may conjecture that he had received a hint 
meanwhile from Ussher, and so abstained from quoting the interpolated 
text. A collection of tracts also was published at Oxford this same 
year in defence of episcopacy; and in this collection was included 
one written by Ussher himself at the earnest importunity of Bishop 
Hall (see Ussher’s Zzfe and Works. p. 225) and entitled Zhe Original 
of Bishops and Metropolitans (tb. vil. p. 41 sq). In this tract Ussher 
significantly confines his quotations from Ignatius to two or three 
passages in which the interpolated recension agrees with the original 
text, but he does not breathe a word about his discovery, though the 
sheets of his great work on Ignatius were passing through his hands 
at the time’. A storm of writings followed on both sides of the ques- 


1 The leading facts relating to Ussher’s remains, are as follows. (1) In his An- 
labours on Ignatius, as collected from his sqwer to a Fesuit, published in 1625, he 
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Among the champions of episcopacy in this melée the most 


notable was Jeremy Taylor, then a young man, whose elaborate work 
Of the Sacred Order and Offices of Episcopacy (Works vit. p. 3 sq, ed. 
Heber, 1822) appeared in 1642, and who quotes the Ignatian letters 
freely (VII. pp. 37, 47, 52, 72, 89, 102, 103, etc) as authoritative, 
though in one passage (vII. p. 155 sq) he confines himself to the seven 


quotes the Long Recension without any 
expression of misgiving (Zzfe and Works 
Ill. pp. 428, 354). (2) On Aug. 27, 1628, 
Dr Prideaux refers to Ussher’s intention 
of ‘printing Ignatius’ at Oxford (Xv. p. 
419), and on March 15, 1629, Ussher 
himself writes to Dr Ward, ‘I have writ- 
ten a large censure of the Epistles of 
Ignatius, which I forward to publish be- 
fore I have received the transcript of the 
Latin Ignatius which you have in Caius 
College’ (xv. p. 482). This ‘censure’ 
was never published. Probably it set 
forth Ussher’s theory, founded on the quo- 
tations in English writers but not yet con- 
firmed by the authority of any Ms. He 
seems to have been desirous of giving it 
to the world at once, because it would 
be the more telling if confirmed after- 
wards (as he anticipated) by manuscript 
authority. Doubtless its substance was 
incorporated afterwards in his published 
work. (3) From the letter last quoted 
it appears that he had already taken 
steps to procure a transcript of the Caius 
MS (see above, p. 82). On May 25, 1630 
Dr Ward writes to Ussher that he was 
‘in good hope that this had been the same 
with an old printed translation which he 
had; but comparing them together he 
found them differ much’ (xv. p. 504). 
He had applied first to Dr Whalley and 
then to Mr Foster (see above p. 82) to 
make a transcript, but had not succeeded. 
He promises however to see to it ‘at the 
return of our students’, i.e. after the end of 
the Long Vacation. On July 28, 1631, 
the transcript is actually in the hands of 
Ussher’s agent (XV. p. 542), and on Aug. 9, 
1632, Ussher speaks of it with approbation 
(xv. p. 559); see above, p. 82 note. 


IGN, I. 


(4) On March 10, 1637, Ussher, after 
mentioning some characteristics of the 
Caius MS as contrasted with the common 
texts, adds ‘I intend before long to pub- 
lish Ignatius myself’ (XVI. p. 34). (5) 
In the years 1639, 1640, he is making 
enquiries about Oriental translations (xvI. 
pp. 58, 64). (6) On Sept. 30, 1640, he 
writes that ‘the printer is following him 
hard’ with the sheets of Polycarp and 
Ignatius (xv. p. 64). (7) On May 31, 
1644, he sends a presentation copy to 
Saumaise (XVI. p. 72). There does not 
appear to be in the extant correspondence 
any notice of the other Latin Ms, Mon+- 
aculianus (see above p. 83); from which 
it may be inferred that this latter did not 
come into his hands till a comparatively 
late date. Possibly he first learnt of its 
existence from Mountague’s notice of it 
in his Origines Ecclestasticae published 
A.D. 1640 (see above, l.c.), which would 
naturally attract his attention as in the 
passage quoted it differs from the vulgar 
Latin Version. The long delay in Ussher’s 
publication of his Ignatian work is pro- 
bably due partly to the political and 
ecclesiastical troubles of the times, partly 
to his being engaged on other important 
literary work, notably his Byitannicarum 
Ecclesiarum Antiguitates which appeared 
Aug. 10, 1639. He seems to have set to 
work on his Ignatius in earnest as soon 
as this last-mentioned book was off his 
hands. I do not know the date of the 
letter to Dr Twiss ‘ Of the Sabbath’, in 
which he mentions the Caius Ms, as being 
free from the interpolations of the vulgar 
text in Magn. 9 and as agreeing else- 
where with the quotations in the ancient 
fathers (XII. p. 584 sq). 
16 
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letters mentioned by Eusebius that he may give his adversaries every 
advantage. In the ranks of the opponents a still more famous name 
appears. Milton’s short treatise Of Prelatical Episcopacy (Works ut. 
p. 72 sq, Pickering, 1851) was published in 1641 and is chiefly directed 
against Ussher. Like all his theological tracts at this time, it is brim- 
full of fiery eloquence and reckless invective. He fiercely attacks the 
Ignatian Epistles, deceived by Ussher’s reticence and little suspecting 
the strength of his adversary’s position. It is however creditable to 
his critical discernment that he lays his finger on real blots in these 
letters as then read, passing over the passages which had been quoted 
by Ussher’. Those places, which he himself quotes, ‘must’ he says 
‘either be adulterate, or else Ignatius was not Ignatius, not a martyr, 
but most adulterate and corrupt himself.’ ‘To what end then,’ he 
adds pertinently, ‘should they cite him as authentic for episcopacy, 
when they cannot know what is authentic of him?......Had God ever 
intended that we should have sought any part of useful instruction 
from Ignatius, doubtless He would not have so ill provided for our 
knowledge as to send him to our hands in this broken and disjointed 
plight; and if He intended no such thing, we do injuriously in think- 
ing to taste better the pure evangelic manna by seasoning our mouths 
with the tainted scraps and fragments from an unknown table, and 
searching among the verminous and polluted rags dropt overworn from 
the toiling shoulders of Time, with these deformedly to quilt and inter- 
lace the entire, the spotless, and undecaying robe of Truth’ (pp. 80, 8r). 
So he denounces as impiety the ‘confronting and paralleling the sacred 
verity of Saint Paul with the offals and sweepings of antiquity that met 
as accidentally and absurdly as Epicurus his atoms to patch up a 
Leucippean Ignatius...... el 6 ONC 


1 The one exception is Smyrn. 8, 
‘wherein is written that they should fol- 
low their bishop as Christ did His Father, 
and the presbytery as the Apostles’ (p. 
80). This had been quoted by Ussher. 
Milton remarks that, ‘not to speak of the 
insulse and ill-laid comparison,’ it ‘lies on 
the very brim of a noted corruption’ and 
thus is discredited by its environments. 
Here again he showed his critical sa- 
gacity. The mention of the bishop sacri- 
ficing, and the assertion of the superiority 
of the bishop to the king, which justly 
offend him in the context, disappear in 
the Vossian letters. The charge of in- 


sulseness remains, but why should Ig- 
natius not have been ‘insulse’? 

2 After this account of this controversy 
had passed through the press for my 
first edition, Mark Pattison’s instructive 
volume on JZ@/ton appeared. He re- 
presents the matter in quite a different 
light (p. 75); 

“The incident of this collision between 
Milton, young and unknown, and the 
venerable prelate whom he was assaulting 
with the rude wantonness of untempered 
youth, deserves to be mentioned here. 
Ussher had incautiously included the 
Ignatian epistles among his authorities. 
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Out of his own mouth he was convicted. The better ‘ provision for 
our knowledge’ came full soon. To the critical genius of Ussher 
belongs the honour of restoring the true Ignatius. As I have already 
stated (see above, p. 76 sq), he observed that the quotations of this 
father in certain English writers from the thirteenth century onward 
agreed with those of the ancients, and he divined that in England, 
if anywhere, copies of the original form of these epistles would be 
found. He made search accordingly, and his search was successful. 
He discovered two Latin mss, containing a text of which the Long 
Recension was obviously an expansion, and agreeing exactly with the 
quotations in Eusebius, Theodoret, and others. There could be no 
doubt then, that this Latin translation represented the Ignatius known 
to the fathers of the fourth and fifth centuries. But the Greek text 
was still unknown; and Ussher could only restore it from the Long 
Recension with the aid of his newly discovered Latin version, by 
lopping off the excrescences and otherwise altering to bring it into 
conformity thereto. 

Ussher’s book appeared in the year 1644. Altogether it showed 
not only marvellous erudition, but also the highest critical genius. It 
was however marred by one blot. Though Eusebius mentions seven 
epistles of S. Ignatius, Ussher would only receive six. The exception 
was the Epistle to Polycarp, which he condemned as spurious (Polye. 
et Ign. Ep. pp. viii sq, cxxvill, App. Zen. p. 85 sq). He was led into 
this error chiefly by the authority of S. Jerome, who, as I have already 
pointed out (p. 156), misunderstood the language of his predecessor 
Eusebius and confounded the Epistle to the Smyrnzans with the Epistle 


This laid the most learned man of his 
day at the mercy of an adversary of less 


This representation is inconsistent with 
the dates. I have shown that at least as 





learning than himself. Milton, who at 
least knew so much suspicion of the 
genuineness of these remains as Casau- 
bon’s Lxercitations on Baronius and 
Vedelin’s [Vedelius’?] edition (Geneva, 
1623) could tell him, pounced upon this 
critical flaw, and delightedly denounced 
in trenchant tones this ‘Perkin Warbeck 
of Ignatius’, and the ‘supposititious off- 
spring of some dozen epistles’. This 
rude shock it was which set Ussher upon 
a more careful examination of the Ignatian 
question. The result was his well-known 
edition of Ignatius, printed 1642, though 
not published till 1644” etc. 


early as 1631 Ussher had seen the true 
solution of the Ignatian question; that 
some years before the date of Milton’s 
tract he had declared his intention of 
publishing Ignatius; that in the treatise 
which Milton attacks he had carefully 
confined his quotations to those parts of 
which he was prepared to maintain the 
genuineness ; and that, so far from de- 
tecting a critical flaw in Ussher, Milton 
led astray by his reticence had exposed 
himself to attack. But Ussher from his 
lofty vantage ground could afford to be 
generous, and he appears never to have 
retaliated on his gifted youthful assailant. 
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to Polycarp’. He failed to perceive that Jerome, having no direct 
knowledge of the Ignatian Epistles, went wrong from sheer ignorance. 
The objections from the internal character of the epistle, which Ussher 
quotes from Vedelius (4//. Zen. 1.c.), have no force; and indeed the 
Epistle to Polycarp, being substantially the same in all the three recen- 
sions, is the best standard and the safest test of the style of S. Ignatius. 
This part of Ussher’s theory was almost universally rejected, as it de- 
served to be; but his main argument was irrefragable, and those who 
have since attempted to reinstate the Long Recension have beaten 


their heads against a stone wall. 


As yet however the original Greek of the Middle Recension was not 
forthcoming. Ussher had heard of a Ms in the Medicean Library® at 


1 Pearson, in refuting Ussher’s objec- 
tions (Vind. Zen. p. 50 sq), justly re- 
marks, ‘Neque enim Hieronymum hic 
imprimis spectandum esse puto, neque 
Eusebium ex MHieronymo interpretor, 
sed, uti par est, Hieronymum ex Eusebio 
ex quo sua transtulit.’ He shows con- 
clusively that Eusebius speaks of seven 
epistles; but he is less happy in his 
attempt to impose the same meaning on 
Jerome. This he does by means of a 
parenthesis—a solution which Casaubon 
had suggested—‘ Scripsit...ad Smyrnaeos 
(et proprie ad Polycarpum commendans 
illi Antiochensem ecclesiam) in qua et 
de evangelio etc.’ Ussher had laid some 
stress on the fact that Honorius of Au- 
gustodunum (de Scrift. Eccl. 17, Migne’s 
fatrol. CLXXII. p. 199) omits all men- 
tion of the Epistle to Polycarp. To this 
Pearson replies that Honorius is no inde- 
pendent or trustworthy authority, as he 
derives all his information from Jerome 
and very frequently perverts or misunder- 
stands him (p. 54). On the other hand 
he quotes Nicephorus (Z. Z. iii. 19), 
who rightly interprets Eusebius, kat 
Tuvpvalos ahAnv Siaxaparrer, kal ait@ 
6é idta 7H mpoddpw ravrns TlodvKapre 
érépayv émwéotedXXe. The fact that the 
Latin version of this epistle in the Long 
Recension ends abruptly (§ 3 ‘propter 
nos ut hominem’; see above, p. 133) 
was also drawn into this controversy: 


and Ussher and Pearson each endea- 
voured in accordance with his own theory 
to find some reason in the intrinsic con- 
tents of the epistle why the end should 
be omitted (Ussher p. cxxviii, Pearson 
p- 59). The simple solution seems to 
be that the Greek Ms which the trans- 
lator used was defective here, probably 
by the loss of a leaf. The Latin Ver- 
sion elsewhere (e.g. in the superscription 
of this Epistle to Polycarp) exhibits 
traces of indistinctness or mutilation in 
the copy from which it was made. Thus 
the fact has no bearing on this con- 
troversy. 

2 Ussher was probably put on the scent 
of the Medicean ms by the Ignatian 
quotations in Turrianus whom he men- 
tions. I have observed the following 
quotations from the Medicean Ms in this 
writer; Adv. Magd. Cent. pro Can. A post. 
(Coloniae 1573) iv. 5 (p. 433) ‘Credite 
in dilectione’ from Pfzlad. 9; 7b. iv. 7 
(p. 442) ‘Sic fides est dvaywyevs judr... 
Dilectio vero est 60ds 7 dvadépovca eis 
Oeov’, from Ephes. 9. This latter quo- 
tation is given likewise in Dogmat. de 
Fustif. fol. 38 a (Romae 1557). In Adv. 
Magd. Cent. etc. ii. 10 (p. 203) the MS is 
mentioned by name; ‘Hoc solum ad- 
monere volui, in exemplari vetustissimo 
et emendatissimo bibliothecae Mediceae 
Florentinae, non “AvakdAyrw sed Ajry 
[misprinted A7jvw] esse,’ a reference to 
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Florence, which promised to supply the deficiency (Polyc. e¢ Len. Ep. p. 
xxvi, App. Jen. praef.), but had not succeeded in getting a transcript. 
The discovery however was not long delayed. Two years after the 
appearance of Ussher’s work, Isaac Voss (Amstel. 1646) published six 
out of the seven epistles of the Middle Recension from this Florentine 
Ms; while the absence of the seventh—the Epistle to the Romans— 
was easily accounted for by the fact that the ms was imperfect 
at the end, so that this epistle (as in the corresponding Latin) must 
have been incorporated in the Acts of Martyrdom of the saint, with 
which the volume would close, and both together must have disap- 
peared with the missing sheets. About half a century later the missing 
Greek Acts of Ignatius with the incorporated Epistle to the Romans 
were discovered in a Ms belonging to the Colbert collection (see above, 
p- 75), and published by Ruinart (Paris a.p. 1689) in his Acta Mar- 
tyrum Sincera. Thus the Greek text of the seven epistles of the 
Middle Recension was completed. 

By Ussher’s labours the question between the Long and the Middle 
Recension was—or ought to have been—set at rest for ever’. Yet 
notwithstanding the cogency of the evidence critics have boldly stepped 
forward from time to time and endeavoured to reinstate the shattered 
idol. Whiston early in the last century (A.D. 1711), Meier® towards the 
middle of the present (A.D. 1836), have led this more than forlorn hope, 
and probably the succession will be kept up at long intervals till the end 
of time. Such critical eccentricities form a curious study in literary 
history, but do not need any serious refutation. 

But before we finally dismiss the Long Recension two points deserve 
consideration. /zrst. The question has been treated hitherto almost 
entirely in reference to the Seven Epistles which occur in both the Long 
and the Middle Recension. Little has been said, except incidentally, of 
the five or (including the letter of Mary of Cassobola to Ignatius) the six 





Ign. Mar. 4. Though Turrianus praises 
the Medicean ms for its correctness, he 
failed to see that it contained the key to 
the solution of the Ignatian question. 

1 It took some little time however 
before the results of Ussher’s labours 
were generally accepted. Thus Jeremy 
Taylor in his Doctrine and Practice of 
Repentance (Works 1X. p. 94), published 
ten years after the appearance of Ussher’s 
edition, still quotes the Epistle to the Mag- 
nesians from the Long Recension. As he 


was not a professional critic however, 
there is no reason to suppose that he did 
so from deliberate preference. About the 
same time Morinus (Comment. de Sacr. 
Eccl. Ordin. Par. iii. p. 45 sq, Paris 1655, 
quoted by Cureton C. /. p. xiv) defends 
In Suicer’s 7he- 
saurus (ed. 1, 1682; ed. 2, 1728) it is 
still quoted as if authentic. 

2 Theolog. Studien u. Kritiken 1836, 


P+ 340. 


the Long Recension. 
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Ignatian Epistles which occur only in one form and which I have tacitly 
assumed to belong to the Long Recension. Is this assumption justifiable 
or not? Secondly. Waving thus ascertained how many epistles belong 
to the Long Recension, we shall be in a position to answer another and a 
more important question, to which the previous one forms a preliminary 
step. At what date and with what object was this Recension compiled? 


1. In considering the relation of the Additional Epistles to the 
Seven of the Long Recension, I shall reserve for the moment the 
Epistle to the Philippians, because the external evidence is slightly 
deficient, and for this and other reasons a separate authorship has been 
claimed for it by some able critics. With this reservation the Additional 
Epistles are five in number; the letter of Mary with the reply of 
Ignatius, the letter to Hero, and the letters to the Tarsians and Antio- 
chenes. The points of investigation then are twofold: /7rst, Is the 
resemblance of these letters to the Seven of the Long Recension suffi- 
ciently close to justify us in assigning them to the same author: and 
Secondly, Does the external evidence—the phenomena of mss and the 
catena of quotations—lead to the same or to an opposite conclusion? 


(i) If we had only internal testimony to guide us, the evidence 
would even then be overwhelming. In the investigation which follows 
I shall content myself with indicating the lines of search without follow- 
ing them out in detail. Any one who will read carefully through in 
succession the interpolated portions of the Seven Epistles in the Long 
Recension and then the Additional Epistles, may easily satisfy himself as 
to the strength of the position. We find in the Additional Epistles (a) 
the same employment of scriptural texts and scriptural examples, (b) 
the same doctrinal complexion and nomenclature, (c) the same literary 
plagiarisms, and (d) the same general style and phraseology, which 
characterize the Long Recension—these being just the points which 
differentiate the Long Recension from the Middle. 

(a) While the Middle Recension is very sparing of Biblical quota- 
tions, so that the whole number throughout the Seven Epistles may be 
counted on the fingers, and even these (except in one or two instances) 
are not formally cited, the Long Recension abounds in them. Even in 
the passages otherwise copied bodily from the Middle Recension they 
are interpolated at every possible opportunity; and the portions which 
are peculiar to the Long Recension—more especially the doctrinal 
portions—frequently consist of a string of Scriptural passages threaded 
together by explanatory remarks from the author himself (see esp. Zphes. 
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Oyireehs, £5, £73118, from. 3,8, Magn. 1, 8,9, 10, 12, Trail. 7, 8,.20, 
Philad. 3, 4, 9, Smyrn. 2, 3, 6, 9). This feature is reproduced in the 
additional letters, more especially in the Epistles to the Tarsians and 
Antiochenes, which not being letters to private individuals contain 
more direct doctrinal teaching (see esp. Zars. 2—7, Ant. 2—5, 10, 
FACTO: 1.4) 5). 

Allied to this feature is the frequent reference to Scriptural charac- 
ters, which distinguishes the epistles of the Long Recension. When 
the writer breaks loose from the restraints of the Middle Recension, on 
which his work is founded, he very frequently exercises his freedom in 
this way (Zphes. 6, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, Alagn. 3, 12, Trall. 7, Philad. 1, 
4, 9, Smyrn. 7). This feature again is faithfully reproduced in the 
Additional Epistles (AZar. [gn. 2—4, Tars. 2, 3, Ant. 10, Hero 3,5). 
Of the New Testament worthies who are mentioned both in the Long 
Recension and in the Additional Epistles, a prominence is given to 
Stephen as the model deacon (Zra//. 7, Tars. 3, Hero 3). There is 
also a special fondness for coordinating the Apostles S. Peter and S. 
Paul, for which the genuine Ignatius had furnished the precedent (Rom. 
4), and which this later interpolator uses on every possible occasion 
en. Max. 4, Traut. 5; 7, Magn: 10, Zars..3, Philad. .4,\ Ant. 7), 
connecting the joint names not only with Rome (/gv. Mar. 4, Trail. 
7) as the genuine Ignatius had done, but also with Antioch (AZagz. 10, 
Ant. 7). Even beyond the limits of the New Testament examples are 
sought; the early bishops of Rome and Antioch—Linus, Anacletus, 
Clemens, Euodius—are brought forward in the Additional Epistles not 
less than in the Seven, as occasion serves (/gn. Mar. 4, Tradl. 7, 
Philad. 4, Ant. 7). If the three private letters do not afford such 
numerous instances of Scriptural quotations as the other two, they do 
not fall at all behind them in the production of Scriptural characters. 
The letter from Mary to Ignatius—a singularly clumsy and inartistic 
work—is from beginning to end a mere expansion of a section in the 
Epistle to the Magnesians (§ 3), where the supposed Ignatius defends 
the youth of a certain bishop and ransacks the Bible for instances of 
youthful piety and wisdom—such as Samuel, Daniel, Jeremiah, Solomon, 
Josiah—in defence of his position. The self-consciousness of the 
writer, as he thus reproduces his own work, betrays itself curiously, 
when he makes this Mary apologize to Ignatius for reminding him of 
what he must well know and for thus appearing to make a superfluous 
display of learning (§ 5 mepurros elvar d0éw Kal havytidica). 

(b) Of the doctrinal features nothing need be said here. When the 
proper time comes for the discussion of this subject, it will appear that 
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throughout the thirteen letters the same doctrines are maintained, the same 
heresies assailed, and the same theological terms employed. In this 
respect no difference can be traced between the two sets of epistles. 

(c) The same is true likewise of their /éterary obligations. This is 
the case with the plagiarisms from the genuine Ignatius (e.g. the use of 
the characteristic Ignatian ovainyny; lyn. Mar. 2, Tars. 8, 10, Ant. 12, 
14, Hero 6, 8, Trail. 13, Philad. 4, besides Magn. 2, 12, Ephes. 2, 
Polyc. 1, 6, Rom. 5, in which latter passages it is taken from the pre- 
existing text), though naturally these plagiarisms are more frequent and 
more obvious in the Additional Epistles, where the forger was left 
to himself and an Ignatian colouring was wanted, than in the in- 
terpolations of the Seven, where the Ignatian substratum was ready to 
hand. Still more decisive are the passages taken from the Afostolic 
Constitutions. If the reader will follow out the references given below 
(p. 262), he will find that they extend throughout these Ignatian 
Epistles, and that the use made of this work differs in no wise in the 
two sets of letters. The same also may be said of the obligations to 
Eusebius (en. Mar. 4, Trall. 9, Magn. 6, 8, 9, Philad. 1, 6, Ant. 1,7), 
though these are much scantier. 

(d) In style and expression also the Additional Letters are closely 
linked with the interpolated portions of the Seven. ‘Thus we find in 
both sets of epistles the same terms applied to false teachers. They are 
‘dumb dogs’ (Azz. 6, Ephes. 7; see the note on the former passage); 
they are ‘foxes’ or ‘fox-like’ (adwané, adwrds, Philad. 3, Ant. 6); they 
are ‘serpents’ (Philad. 6, Ant. 6); they are ‘wolves in sheep’s skins’ 
(AvKos é€v mpoBatov dopa, Hero 2, Ephes. 5, comp. Philad. 2). Again 
the same words are met with in the two sets of letters: such as 
ayvwortos (Zrall. 6, Smyrn. 6, Ant. 5); adoyev (Mar. Len. 2, Smyrn. 
6); dmoAavors, arodavotixds (Smyrn. 6, Tars. 2); aglwpa (of ‘office,’ 
Ant. 8, Hero 1, Smyrn. 6); €Adxvoros (applied to himself, Hero 6, 
Ephes. 12, Rom. 4); €vowpatwots (Philad. 6, Ant. 4); érexew (Len. 
Mar. 4, Philad. 4); kvpwoxrovos (Trail. 11, Tars. 3; comp. xpw- 
roxrovos Magn. 11, Hero 2, xpiatopovos Philad. 6); aorAavos (Mar. 
len. 4, Philad. 5, Ephes. 9); wepirtos (‘ superfluous,’ ‘ officious,’ Afar. 
Ign. 5, Trall. 10, Ant. 11); mutdtatos (Ephes. 6, 11, Lyn. Mar. inscr.); 
modua (Mar. Ign. 2, Magn. 3); peuBos (Philad. 4, Ant. 11); xpwoto- 
popos (Len. Mar. inscr., Magn. 3, Smyrn. 12, Hero inscr., Ephes. 6; comp. 
xpioroAn@ros, Ant. 12). So again the word Aectovpyexds occurs in both 
in the same connexion (Philad. 9 ai Aeroupyial...dvvapers, Hero 7 ta 
Aevroupyixa Taypara) ; and generally there is great fondness for adjectives 
in -ukds (e.g. ayyeAucds Zrall. 7, yevotucds Trall. 6, ypadixos Len. Mar. 
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3, Swackadrixos Philad. 5, yyepovixos Philad. 5, Oikos Magn. 8, xoopixos 
Ephes. 19, Rom. 4, Nopwuxds Trall. 8, tAntixos Ant. 10, pidixos Zen. Mar. 
1). Again there is a recurrence of the same phrases, such as ék tpoowzrou 
tod @eov of the prophetic utterances (Zval/. 8, Ant. 3); pwtilerbar id 
Tov TvevpaTos OY TO Tvevpati (Philad. 4, Ant. 4); 0 xopos Tav zpodyTav 
(Mar. Ign. 1, Philad. 9; comp. Jgn. Mar. 1); oméppa Aaveid kat 
"ABpaap (Mar. Len. 1, Rom. 7). Again there is a partiality for cer- 
tain other words, familiar in themselves, such as paxdpios, tavtoKpatup, 
meapxety, toupaiverv, pOopevs, etc. 

(ii) With these results obtained from the examination of the letters 
themselves external evidence entirely accords. 

It is true that these Additional Epistles are found attached likewise 
to the seven letters of the Middle Form, both in the Greek mss of this 
recension and in the Latin, Syriac, Armenian, and Coptic translations’. 
It is true also that some of these spurious letters are quoted by fathers 
who certainly had before them the Middle Form of the Seven Epistles. 
Thus externally they are connected with the Middle Recension, as well 
as with the Long. These facts have been adduced by some, to show 
that they were the product of a different hand from the interpolations 
of the Seven Epistles in the Long Recension, on the ground that, being 
found in connexion with both forms alike, they must in their origin 
have been distinct from either’; by others, to discredit the Seven of the 
Middle Form by suggesting that external evidence is decidedly more 
favourable to the genuineness of these six obviously spurious epistles 
than to that of the Seven in any form, because a double testimony, as it 
were, is thus borne to them’. 

The fallacy underlying such inferences is transparent. Though at a 
later date the six obviously spurious epistles were attached to the Seven 
of the Middle Form, there can be no reasonable doubt that in the first 





1 The main facts will be seen from the 
table on p. 234. The details are given in 
the accounts of the respective authorities, 
p- 73sq. The statement with regard to 
the Syriac is an inference from its rela- 
tion to the Armenian version, combined 
with extant Syriac quotations and frag- 
ments, but it is not open to any reason- 
able doubt ; see above, p. g1 sq, II. p. 102. 
The case with regard to the Coptic will 
be seen on p. 108. How many epistles it 
contained, we are unable to say, as only 
a fragment remains. 


2 This seems to have been the view of 
Pearson (Vind. Zgn. p. 58, ed. Churton); 
but I do not remember that he has any- 
where explicitly stated his opinion. 

3 Thus Cureton Corp. Jen. p. 338 sq 
‘So far therefore as the evidence of all the 
existing copies, Latin as well as Greek, 
of both the recensions is to be considered, 
it is certainly in favour of the rejected 
epistles rather than of those which have 
been retained’, with the context; see also 
p- Ixxvii sq. 
instructive in their honest perversity. 


These passages are highly 
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half of the fourth century, when Eusebius wrote, this was not the case. 
He gives a more than usually full account of the career of Ignatius 
(see above, p. 146), whom he describes as still widely renowned (apa 
mrelorous eioére viv duaBdyros). His account of the letters is obviously 
meant to be exhaustive. He even quotes references to them in writers 
of the succeeding generations. Elsewhere (as for instance in the case of 
the Roman Clement), when he is acquainted with any spurious or doubt- 
ful works ascribed to the same author, he is careful to mention the fact. 
Here there is nothing of the kind. He enumerates the Seven Epistles 


alone ; and of these he speaks without a shadow of misgiving’. 


1 Cureton’s views respecting the testi- 
mony of Eusebius are too extravagant to 
find general acceptance; but as they 
seem to have confused some of his readers, 
it may be worth while once for all to ex- 
amine them. 

(i) He maintains very positively that 
Eusebius hesitates as to the genuineness 
of the Seven Epistles (pp. lxxi, 337). 
His two arguments are: (a) The historian 
throws doubt on their genuineness by 
using ‘the guarded expression’ Noyos exe. 
But in the fst place this expression (see 
above, p. 146) refers not to the letters of 
Ignatius, which he quotes categorically 
without any shadow of misgiving, nor to 
any facts related in those letters, but sole- 
ly to the incident of his martyrdom, to 
which the letters, from the nature of the 
case, could not bear direct testimony; and 
secondly, the examples of Néyos exe else- 
where in Eusebius show that the ex- 
pression in itself does not throw any doubt 
on the facts recorded but signifies neither 
more nor less than ‘it is related’; AW. &. 
Ueuh7, 22,1 37 Vv. Zor iveln 1s, Vil. 22, 
vili. 17 appendix; see also the note to 
karéxet Néyos on p. 58, above. (() 
Cureton considers it ‘to be quite evident 
from the following passages that he [Eu- 
sebius] did not esteem the genuineness 
and authenticity of the Epistles of S. Ig- 
natius and S. Polycarp to be equally 
established with that of the First Epistle 
of S. Clement to the Corinthians, which 
was usually acknowledged’; kal o Ilo- 


Nixapros O¢ ToUTwy atTay méuynrar ev TH 
pepomévyn airov mpos Pirimayolous émicro- 
Np (iii. 36), @omrep ody duéder TOD Lyvariouv 
év ais katehéEapev émioToAats Kal Tod KX7- 
pevTos €v TH avwpodoynuevy Tapa mac, 
qv é€k mpocwmrov Tis “Pwpyalwy éxxkrnolas 
TH Kopw0iwv deetrutwoaro (c. 37), 7 mev 
oty Tod KdnpevTos dmoroyounevn ypadn 
mpodnros* elpnrar dé kal Ta Tyvariov Kai 
Ilo\vkdprou (c. 38). By this juxtaposi- 
tion of separate passages Cureton would 
make it appear as though the antithesis 
in Eusebius were between the gepouévy 
on the one side, and the dywyodroynyévy, 
omodoyounévn, on the other. But (1) 
Taken in connexion with their several 
contexts, the expressions do not suggest 
anything of the kind. The genuine E- 
pistle of Clement to the Corinthians is 
called ‘acknowledged’ to distinguish it 
from another Epistle to the Corinthians 
also bearing his name, but not universally 
received. It has no reference whatever 
to the writings of Ignatius or Polycarp. 
(2) The expression ¢epouévy is only used 
of Polycarp’s letter, and there is no ground 
for extending it to those of Ignatius. (3) 
It is highly improbable that Eusebius 
should have entertained a doubt of the 
genuineness of Polycarp’s letter, which 
he knew to be quoted by Polycarp’s dis- 
ciple Irenzeus and which he himself uses 
as bearing testimony to the Epistles of 
Ignatius. (4) The word ¢é¢pec@a does 
not suggest any such doubt. Eusebius 
uses it of the First Epistle of S. John (iii. 
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The testimony of Theodoret (see p. 170 sq), who wrote about the 
middle of the fifth century, if not so decisive, tends in the same direction. 
Though quoting somewhat largely from the Ignatian letters, he does 
not quote beyond the limits of the Seven. The same is true of Timo- 
theus of Alexandria (p. 173 sq), who wrote a few years later, and of 
Severus of Antioch (p. 178 sq), whose literary activity belongs to the 
earlier decades of the sixth century. The silence of this last-mentioned 
writer is the more significant, as he quotes largely and widely from the 
letters of Ignatius. In fact the tenour of external evidence will be suffi- 
ciently plain when it is stated that, whereas the Seven Epistles are 
quoted by a fairly continuous series of Greek, Latin, and Syriac writers, 
beginning with Irenzeus and Origen in the second and third centuries, 
not a single quotation from the Additional Letters has been discovered 
prior to the last decade of the sixth century at the very earliest (see 


above, p. 205). 


Moreover a comparison of the positions which the six Additional 


25 Thy epouervavy “Iwdvvov mporépar), 
which in this same passage he classes 
among the duodoyotueva, and of which 
he has said just before mapa re rois viv 
kal Tots ér dpxalois avaudiexTos wpuods- 
ynrat (iii. 24): he even applies it to this 
very Epistle of Clement, ili. 16 tovrou 67 
oty tov Kdjmevtos duodoyoupnévyn pla 
géperac: and in short it is frequently 
employed by him to denote a writing in 
general circulation; e.g. of S. Mark’s 
Gospel (ii. 16), of works of Philo and 
Josephus (ii. 18, ili. 10), of Gaius the 
Roman presbyter (iii. 28), of Papias (iii. 
39), of Quadratus (iv. 3), of Musanus (iv. 
28), and so commonly (e.g. iii. 25, iv. 15, 
Moa AO, eV. 55 35) 235.245) Vie 31, 32, 
35, etc), so that it implies not much more 
nor less than ‘extant.’ As applied to the 
Epistle of Polycarp, its meaning will ap- 
pear from another passage which Cureton 
has not quoted, iv. 14 6 yé rot IlodvKapros 
év TH On\wOelaon mpds Pitiwmnolovs av’rod 
ypagn pepouéevy els devpo Kéxpyral tit 
papruplats K.7.X., ‘circulated to the present 
time.’ 

(ii) Cureton considers the silence of Eu- 
sebius about other epistles besides the 
Seven to be far from conclusive that they 


‘either did not exist at the time when he 
wrote or were rejected by him as spurious 
(p- 337). He says, ‘One obvious reason 
why he should have omitted to mention 
them is the fact that they contain no in- 
formation respecting the episcopal suc- 
cession, which, as I have remarked, was 
one of the chief objects of his history (p. 
Ixxvili).’ But (a) There is not the faintest 
indication that he valued the Seven 
Epistles because they served this purpose. 
If he had done so, it is at least strange 
that he should lay the chief stress on the 
Epistle to the Romans, which is wholly 
silent about the episcopate. (8) Setting 
aside the Epistle to Polycarp (which by 
the way Eusebius does not quote), the Ad- 
ditional Epistles bear at least as directly 
on episcopal succession as the Seven, and 
the letters to the Antiochenes and to 
Hero would be especially valuable, for 
they contain a list of bishops (Azzé. 13, 
flero 8). Indeed this attempt to raise 
a prejudice against the Seven Epistles 
quoted by Eusebius through the mani- 
festly spurious epistles is so perverse 
as to carry with it its own condemna- 
tion. 
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letters occupy with reference to the Seven in the collections of the 
Long and Middle Forms, as exhibited in the table on p. 234, reveals 
plainly the history of their connexion with the two recensions respec- 
tively. Of the Seven Epistles four are dated from Smyrna arid three 
from Troas. Of the six Additional Epistles two—the letter from Mary 
and the answer of Ignatius—are represented as belonging to the time 
when he is still peacefully ruling at Antioch; three—Tarsians, Antio- 
chenes, Hero—are dated from Philippi; and the remaining one— 
Philippians—professes to have been written after he had already reached 
Italy (see 111. p. 128). Now in the Long Recension these six epistles 
are artfully intermingled with the Seven, so that attention may not be 
attracted to their spuriousness by their isolation. Yet there is some sort 
of symmetry, as they are interposed two and two, thus showing that 
the order was not the result of pure accident. Again, though the proper 
sequence of time and place is not strictly observed in the arrangement 
(as indeed it was not in the seven original Ignatian Epistles which the 
forger had before him), yet the letter from Mary and the answer of 
Ignatius are placed first, as dating from a time anterior to the journey 
to Rome. With the Middle Form the case is different. Here we have 
two different arrangements with the Additional Epistles included, the 
one of the Greek and Latin copies, the other of the Armenian. The 
differences of order seem to show that the two collections were made 
independently ; and, if so, it is the more remarkable that they agree in 
the one essential point of keeping the Additional Epistles distinct from 
the others and appending them as a sort of supplement to the rest’. In 
the Greek and Latin copies the Additional Epistles stand in the same 
order in which they occur in the Long Recension, if picked out from 
the rest, the Epistle to the Philippians however being omitted by an 
accident of which an explanation will be offered presently (p. 254). In 
this collection the position of the Additional Letters, as an appendix, is 
slightly obscured by the fact that the Epistle to the Romans is removed 


from its proper place as one of the seven original letters. This was a 


1 Cureton argues that ‘no prejudice 
can result to the Epistles to the Tarsians, 


(p. 338). The answer is twofold; (1) The 
order is not chronological in the earlier 


to the Antiochenes, and to Hero, from 
the circumstance of their being placed 
after the others in the collection [he is 
speaking of the Latin and Greek, for he 
was not acquainted with the Armenian]; 
for they are evidently arranged in chrono- 
logical order and rank after the rest, as 
having been written from Philippi’ etc 


part, where the epistles dated from Smyrna 
are mixed up with those dated from Troas; 
(2) He has omitted all mention of the 
letter of Mary and the answer of Ignatius. 
Professing to have been written while 
Ignatius is still at Antioch, they come 
after the seven letters dated from Smyrna 
and Troas. 
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natural consequence of the addition of the Acts of Martyrdom at the 
end of all the epistles; for, as the Epistle to the Romans was already 
incorporated in these Acts, its removal from an earlier place in the col- 
lection followed as a matter of course. Whether the addition of these 
Acts and the consequent displacement of the Epistle to the Romans 
took place simultaneously with the attachment of the Additional Epistles 
or not, may be an open question. In the Armenian collection the 
Epistle to the Romans has not been displaced—the Acts of Martyrdom 
not having been attached to this collection; and the Additional Epistles 
therefore stand by themselves, as an appendix. On the other hand 
they do not, as in the Greek and Latin collection, occur in the same 
order as in the Long Recension. A principle however is discernible in 
the arrangement. The Epistle to the Antiochenes, as being addressed 
to Ignatius’ own church, stands first; and the five remaining letters are 
arranged in a chronological sequence. But the main inference from 
both collections is the same. In each case a person, possessing the 
Seven Epistles of the Middle Form, comes across a copy of the Long 
Recension which contains thirteen epistles, and he sets himself to supply 
the apparent defect in his own collection. ‘This he does by picking out 
the missing epistles from the recension which had thus accidentally 
fallen into his hands and adding them to his own copy. 

Thus the evidence of the mss confirms the result of the examina- 
tion of the Additional Epistles themselves and assigns them to the same 
pen which interpolated the Seven Epistles, or in other words to the 
author of the Long Recension. Of five out of the six this seems to be 
absolutely certain. But respecting the remaining one—the Liste to the 
Philippians—some doubt has been entertained. It is wanting in the 
Latin and Greek’ copies of the Middle Recension, and it stands last in 
the Armenian collection of the same. Again it is thought to be 
deficient in external evidence as compared with the other Additional 
Letters. For these reasons there is at least a presumption that it 
was written later than the other five and by a different hand. This 
suspicion moreover has been thought to be confirmed by the style of 
the epistle, in which distinctive peculiarities have been discerned’. 


1 Though the existing Greek Ms (the fair confidence to say that they agreed in 


Medicean) of this collection is imper- 
fect at the end, so that the part which 
ought to contain the Epistle to Philip- 
pians is wanting, yet the close resemblance 
of this Ms to the Mss of the Latin Version 
in all the main features enables us with 


omitting this epistle. 

2 The Epistle to the Philippians was 
assigned to a different author from the 
other forged epistles by Ussher (pp. lxxix, 
cxxvili); and this view is apparently 
Cureton’s, C. Z. pp. 338, 341. 
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With this opinion I am unable to agree. The position in the Arme- 
nian collection is the most natural position; for though, as already 
explained, the chronological arrangement is not observed throughout, 
still it cannot be a surprise, if the epistle which professes to have been 
written some time after the others should be placed last. On the other 
hand the mere fact that it is included in the Armenian collection is a 
strong argument for the identity of authorship. For like the others this 
epistle was certainly translated into Armenian from the Syriac, and 
therefore must have formed part of the Syriac collection’. If therefore 
the opinion which competent judges pronounce respecting the com- 
paratively early date of the Armenian Version be correct or nearly correct 
(see above, p. 86), we have hardly any alternative but to suppose this 
epistle to have been forged simultaneously with the others; for on the 
opposite supposition there will be no time to spare for all the vicissitudes 
through which it must have passed. Moreover its absence from the 
Latin and Greek copies may be easily explained. In its original position 
in the Long Recension zpos ®iAurrynoiovs stands immediately before 
mpos PiradeAdeis, and a collector, cursorily turning over the pages and 
supplying the lacking epistles in his copy of the Middle Form in the 
manner which I have supposed, might easily be deceived by the similar 
beginning, and notice only one epistle—the Epistle to the Philadel- 
phians, which was already in his copy*. On the other hand the collec- 
tion from which the Armenian Version is descended was made in a 
less perfunctory way. Nor again, as regards quotations, can it jusily be 
said that the external evidence for this epistle, as compared with the 
other Additional Letters, is defective. It so happens that the passage 
in Anastasius given above (p. 204) is the earliest quotation from any 
of these six letters, if the Anastasius in question was the first patriarch 
of Antioch bearing the name, as seems most probable; and the fact 
that he inadvertently misquotes it as from the Epistle to the Tarsians 
is not unimportant, as showing that the two formed part of the same 
collection. 

Thus the external evidence, taken as a whole, favours the identity 


1 Tt may be regarded as quite certain ‘good’| $ave kanév for FaSx. aicxpsr]; 
that this epistle passed through the me- 


; Laie: : ee i with several other instances scattered 
dium of a Syriac Version ; e.g. § 4 Kkddwv 


through Petermann’s notes. 
= . . > 
is translated ‘corruption [ethan when 2 This very obvious explanation is like- 
differently vocalized, signifying either‘cor- wise offered by Zahn (J. v. A. p. 114) 
ruption’ or ‘a rope’]; § 5 T6v @dvaTov whose book had not appeared when the 


‘form’ [ehasmal ‘likeness’ for above was written. 
wraz\ death]; aloxpa, aicxpdv, 
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of authorship. And the same conclusion, follows from the style and 
character of the epistle itself. It is true that the strange expedient 
of addressing Satan in a long monologue gives to this epistle a unique- 
ness, which distinguishes it from the other five; and altogether the 
writer has aimed at producing a more complete and systematic expo- 
sition of his theological views here than in the other letters. But these 
special features do not affect either the complexion of the theology or 
the characteristics of style. In these respects I can only see such a 
strong resemblance as points to the same mind and the same pen. 
There is a recurrence of the same favourite theological terms as in the 
other epistles; 0 @eds rdv oAwv ($1; comp. Zral/. 3, Philad. 9, Smyrn. 9, 
Ant. 3, Hero 7, Ephes. 7) and 6 povos adnOwos (§ 2; see below, p. 269) 
applied to the Father; Adyos Meds or 6 Meds Aovyos (S§ 2, 33 Comp. 
Mar, Ign. 1, Trall. 10, Magn. 6, Tars. 4, 6, Philad. 6, Smyrn. 1) 
and povoyerys (§ 2; comp. Magn. 6, Tars. 6, Philad. 4, 6, Smyrn. 1, 
ffero inscr. 7, 9, Eephes. 7, 16, 20, Rom. inscr.) to the Son; zapaxAnrtos 
(§ 2, 3, several times; comp. Philad. 4, 5, 9, Ephes. 20) to the Holy 
Spirit; evavOpwreiv, evavOpurnors (S§ 2, 3, 5; comp. Mar. Zen. 1, Ant. 3, 
4) to the Incarnation. There is the same jealous maintenance of the 
vrepoxy of the Father (§ 12; comp. Smyrn. 7), and the same anxiety to 
vindicate the epithet ayévvyros to Him while denying it to the Son (§ 7), 
which are leading characteristics of the other epistles (Z7ad/. 6, 9, Magn. 6, 
7,8, 11, Philad. 4, Ant. 14, Hero 6, Ephes. 7,18). The same heretics are 
denounced, and in the same terms; e.g. those who say that Christ suffered 
only in appearance, doxyoe or davracia not aAnfeia (§ 3, 43 comp. 
Trall. 9, 10, Tars. 2, 3, Smyrn. 2, 3), and who therefore are ‘ashamed 
of the passion,’ to aos éraucxiverOar (§ 4; comp. Zrall. 6, Philad. 6, 
Smyrn. 7, Ant. 4, 5, Hero 2); those who maintain that the Son is a 
mere man, wWAos avOpwros (§ 5,6; comp. Z77rall. 6, Tars. 2,5, 6, Philad. 6, 
Ant. 2, Hero 2, Ephes. 19); those who identify Christ with o émi ravrwv 
@eos (§ 7; comp. Zars. 2, 5). The doctrine of the Trinity is indeed 
stated much more fully in this epistle (§ 2) than in the others; but it is 
definitely declared elsewhere (7Zval/. 6, Philad. 4, 5, 6), and the anxiety 
which is evinced to bring together the names of the Three Persons, 
frequently by inserting the mention of the Holy Spirit where the Middle 
Recension speaks only of the Father and the Son, shows how prominent 
a place it held in the writer’s convictions (Pilad. 9, 11, Tradl. 1, 5, 
Smyrn. 13, Ant. 14, Hero 7, Ephes. 9, 15, 20, 21, Rom. 1, 8). Above 
all, he puts forward the same strange Christology which appears in the 
other epistles, denying that Christ has a human soul as well as body 
and maintaining that the Divine Logos takes the place of the former 
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(§ 5; comp. Philad. 7, and see below, p. 271). This one coincidence 
would have been conclusive in itself, if the other resemblances had left 
the matter at all doubtful. Again the Christian observance of certain 
festivals is directed (§ 13; comp. Zvall. 9, Magn. 9), and the Jewish 
observance of fasts and sabbaths denounced (74.; comp. Jagan. 9), in 
similar terms. ‘Those who offend in these respects are Christ-murderers, 
like the Jews, xpuoroxrovor (§ 14; see also § 3 ovyx Arrov Taév Tov Kupuov 
oravpwoavtwrv, comp. Tradl. 10; § 15 Kowwvos éort THV aroKTEWaVTWY TOV 
Kvpuov), a very favourite mode of expression in the other epistles 
(kupioxrovos Trail. 11, Tars. 3; xpwrtoxrovos Hero 2, Magn. 11; xpioto- 
dovos Philad. 6; comp. xpustouaxyos Smyrn. 2). Again the injunctions 
respecting marriage and virginity are conceived in the same spirit and 
expressed in similar language (§ 13; comp. Hevo 2). The similarity 
extends even to the use of individual words and expressions which 
have no direct theological bearing. The employment of such very 
common Ignatian expressions as avripvxos (§ 14) or ovaiwny (§ 15) 
would be an obvious expedient, and no stress can be laid on these. 
But the case is different with yaAaxtotpodia (§ 8, 9; comp. yadaxrorpo- 
dev Tradl. 10), cpa opororafés (§ 9; comp. Tradl. 10), cvvadea (§ 12 
applied to marriage, as in Philad. 4; comp. Ephes. 4), rapardyéia 
(§ 11; comp. Mar. Len. 2 wapardyé), cioTnpa (§ 15 70 ovorTypa TaV 
nopbevov; comp. Zrall. 7 ti 8& mperBurépiov GAN 7) ovornpa tepov), vonra. 
kat aicOnra (§ 11, and see § 5; comp. Phzlad.5), 6 rapado€éos toxerds (§ 8, 
of the incarnation; comp. evo 4), To évepynoav ev Maoy kal rpodpyrais 
Kal amootoXots (§ 1; exactly the same expression which is used of the 
Spirit in Philad. 5), réeheaua ppovety (§ 15; comp. Smyrn. 11), murtoTaTos 
(§ 15; see above, p. 248), mpwrdrAacrtos (§ 11 of Adam and Eve; comp. 
Flero 4). Other parallels again are the expressions applied to Satan, 
0 dpaxwv 6 aroaratys, 6 TOU Xpictod xwpirbeis, 0 Tov dylov TvevparTos 
adrXotpwheis (§ 11; comp. Philad. 6 tov 8paxovta tov azoorarnv, and 70. 
TOU ayiov TVEVpaATOS KEVOS Kal TOD XpioTod aAAdrptos) ; or the form of saluta- 
tion aoralecOar tov Aadv Kupiov ao puxpod ews peyadov (§ 15 ; repeated 
word for word Hero 8, Ant. 12); or the parting benediction éppwobe capxi 
Woxy tvevpari ($15; comp. Zars. to éppwobe cdpati kal YuxH Kai rvevpare 
évi). Again the unusual desiderative form érideuxriay (§ 10) has a parallel 
in davytiav (Mar. Zgn. 5). And doubtless this list of coincidences of 
language is very far from exhaustive. Lastly—to complete the case—we 
find in this epistle the same stock quotations from and allusions to the 
Scriptures, as in the others: e.g. 1 Tim. iv. 10 (inscr.; comp. Zphes. 9, 
Magn. t); 1 Cor. i. 10, Phil. ii. 2 (§ 1; comp. Zphes. 2, 6, Tradl. 6, 
Philad. 6); Ephes. iv. 4, 5,6 (§ 1,2; comp. Zphes. 6, Philad. 4); Deut. 
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vi. 4 (§ 2; comp. Ant. 2); 1 Cor. vili. 6 (§ 1, 2; comp. Zars. 4); John 
i. 14 (§ 3, 5; comp. Lphes. 7, Trall. 9, Smyrn. 2, Ant. 4); Prov. ix. 1 
(§ 3; comp. Smyrn. 2); Is. vil. 14 (§ 3; comp. Zphes. 18, Ant. 3); Eph. 
ii. 2 (§ 4; comp. Smyrn. 7, Philad. 6); 1 Cor. ii. 8 (§§ 5,9; comp. Zrall. 
11); Eph. v. 28 (§ 13; comp. Philad. 4, Tars. 9, Ant. 9); Matt. iv. 23, 
etc. (§ 5; comp. A/agn. 11); Matt. xxviii. 19 (§ 2; Philad. 9). So also, 
when describing the attacks of Satan on the saints of old, he employs 
the same instances from the Old Testament, describing them in very 
similar language (§ 12; comp. Smyrm. 7). 


2. Having thus shown that all the six Additional Letters—including 
the Epistle to the Philippians—proceeded from the same hand which 
interpolated the Seven, we are in a position to enquire next, at what 
time and with what purpose this collection of thirteen letters was pro- 
duced. And here again the subject naturally divides itself into an in- 
vestigation of the external and internal evidence respectively. 

(i) The direct external evidence is not very early. The first Greek 
writers who distinctly refer to the Long Recension are Anastasius 
of Antioch and Stephanus Gobarus (see p. 204), towards the close of 
the sixth century. But a long interval might elapse before this recen- 
sion superseded the other, more especially as the frequent quotations 
from the earlier letters in Monophysite writers secured to them a 
vitality and a prominence which barred the way to the later pretender. 

On the other hand the indirect evidence afforded by the presence of 
the six Additional Epistles in the Armenian Version indicates a higher 
antiquity than these Greek quotations might suggest. I have already 
pointed out that the history of this version obliges us to assume a very 
considerable lapse of time after the first appearance of the Greek text, 
before the translation was made (p. 87 sq). And, if Armenian scholars are 
only approximately right in assigning this version to the fifth century, 
we can hardly place the date of the six Additional Letters, and therefore 
of the Long Recension generally, much later than the end of the fourth. 

(ii) But, if the external testimony is somewhat vague and indecisive, 
the epistles themselves contain indications which narrow the limits 
more closely. 

(a) The ecclesiastical status, as it appears in these letters, points to a 
time not earlier than the middle of the fourth century, while on the other 
hand there is nothing in the notices which suggests a date later than 
the end of the same century. 

A passage in the Epistle to the Philadelphians (§ 4) would hardly 
have been written before the conversion of Constantine, for it supposes 
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that the State had become Christian. The governors are enjoined to 
render obedience to the emperor; the soldiers to the rulers; the 
deacons to the presbyters; the presbyters and the deacons and the 
whole clergy together with the laity and the soldiers and the governors 
and the emperor to the bishop’. 

Again the multiplication of the lower ranks of ¢he clergy points to a 
mature state of organization. Besides the three higher orders, there are 
already subdeacons, readers, singers, door-keepers, labourers, exorcists, 
(éropxurrai), confessors (Ant. 12; comp. Philipp. 15). The fact that the 
writer can put such language into the mouth of S. Ignatius without any 
consciousness of a flagrant anachronism would seem to show that these 
offices were not very new when he wrote. Now of these lower orders, 
the subdeacons, readers, door-keepers, and exorcists, are mentioned in 
the celebrated letter of Cornelius bishop of Rome (a.p. 251) preserved 
by Eusebius (H. £. vi. 43), and the readers existed at least half a century 
earlier (Tertull. de Praescr. 41). In the Eastern Church however, if we 
except the Afostolic Constitutions, of which the date and country are 
uncertain, the first reference to such offices is found in a canon of the 
Council of Antioch, a.D. 341, where readers, subdeacons, and exorcists, 
are mentioned—this being apparently intended as an exhaustive enume- 
ration of the ecclesiastical orders below the diaconate ; and for the first 
mention of doorkeepers in the East we must go to the still later 
Council of Laodicea, about a.D. 363° (see 111. p. 240 for the references, 
where also fuller information is given). But while most of these lower 
orders certainly existed in the West, and probably in the East, as early 
as the middle of the third century, the case is different with the ‘singers’ 
(Yarra) and the ‘labourers’ (xomiarar). Setting aside the Apostolic 
Constitutions, the first notice of the ‘singers’ occurs in the canons of 
the above mentioned Council of Laodicea*. This however may be 
accidental. The history of the word copzatae affords a more precise and 
conclusive indication of date. The term first occurs in a rescript of 
Constantius (A.D. 357) ‘clerici qui copiatae appellantur,’ and a little 
later (A.D. 361) the same emperor speaks of them as ‘hi quos copiatas 
recens usus instituit nuncupari.’ Moreover it is worthy of notice that 


1 The application of Prov. xxii. 29 ed. 4. 
opatixoy avdpa Kal dédv év Tots épyos 3 In the rs5th canon they are styled 
avrov BaciNedow det mapecrdvac toa wise ol kavovixol Wadrau: in the 24th canon all 
and active bishop (Zpes.6) perhaps sug- the orders below the diaconate are enu- 
gests the same inference. merated thus; warnpéra: [i.e. brodudKxovor] 
2 On the date of this Council see 7 dvayvaora 4 WadTa 7 EropKiotal 7 
Westcott History of the Canon p. 428,  Oupwpol 7) 76 Tdyua TUV acKnTar, 
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our Ignatian writer in describing this office avoids the substantive 
komuatas and employs instead the corresponding verb rovs xomvdvras, 
betraying, as I suppose, the consciousness of treading on dangerous 
ground and desiring to disguise an anachronism under the veil of a 
less distinctive expression’ (see ul. p. 241, for the references and for 
additional information on this subject)’. 

Again the notices of fasts and festivals (see especially Philipp. 13, 
14) tend in the same direction. From the observance of Wednesdays 
and Fridays indeed no definite result is obtained; for these days are 
known to have been kept as fasts at least as early as the age of Clement 
of Alexandria (S¢vom. vii. 12, p. 877) and Tertullian (de Jejun. 14). Of 
the quadragesimal Lenten fast again, which is also mentioned in these 
epistles, Augustine (Zfuzsz. lv. § 32, Of. 11. p. 141) says that ‘the custom 
of the Church has confirmed’ its observance, and the ‘forty days’ are 
mentioned as early as a canon of the Council of Niczea (Labb. Cone. 1. 
36; comp. Athan. Zp. Lncycl. ad Episc. 4, Op. 1. p. 91), though in the 
middle of the third century, when Dionysius of Alexandria wrote (Labb. 
Conc. 1. 857), the fast seems not to have extended beyond the Paschal 
week. Moreover it is thought that our Ignatian writer, when condemn- 
ing in strong terms those who ‘celebrate the passover with the Jews,’ 
refers to the Quartodecimans (see Ussher p. xcv sq). If so, he ventures 
on a bold anachronism which would hardly be possible before the 
middle of the fourth century; for the Church of Antioch, which Ignatius 
himself represented, and the Churches of Asia Minor, with which he 
was on terms of the closest intimacy, observed the Quartodeciman 
practice from the earliest times, until the Council of Nicza decided 
against this practice and established uniformity throughout Christendom 
(Athan. de Synod. Ar. et Sel. 5, Op. i. p. 574; Ep. ad Afr. Episc. 2, Op. 
I. p. 713; Chrysost. cum Jud. Jejun. iil. 3, Op. 1. p. 608 sq). He has 
however been careful to disguise his meaning under an ambiguous 
expression, that the anachronism might not be too apparent. But, 
whether this be the true reference of the words or not, the language of 





1 The sentence in the text (together 
with the greater part of the present chap- 
ter) was written before Zahn’s work /gna- 
tius von Antiochien appeared. Zahn ex- 
presses himself in precisely the same way, 
I. uv. A. p. 129. 

2 Perhaps the absence of any mention 
of the parabolanz in these Ignatian Epistles 
is also significant. They are first men- 
tioned in a law of the younger Theodosius 


(A.D. 416), Cod. Theod. Lib. xvi. Tit. ii. 
Leg. xlii. It would appear from the lan- 
guage there used, that the office, though 
already firmly established and powerful, 
was comparatively recent; ‘eorum qui 
parabolani nuncupantur,’ ‘eos qui para- 
bolani vocantur.’ If the office existed 
when our Ignatian author wrote, it must 
have been so recent that the anachronism 
would have betrayed itself. 
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the warning against Jewish practices (PAi/ifp. 14) has its closest 
parallels in the decrees of councils and synods about the middle of the 
fourth century. 

(8) The rough date which is thus suggested for this forgery 
accords likewise with the zames of persons and places which are introduced 
to give colour to the fiction. The name Maris or Marinus (Jar. Zen. 
1, Hero 9) becomes prominent in conciliar lists and elsewhere in the 
fourth century (see below, 111. p. 137). It is worthy of notice also that 
the Maris of the Ignatian letters is represented as bishop of Neapolis on 
the Zarbus, meaning thereby apparently the city of Anazarbus (see II. p. 
138). But among the victims of the persecution under Diocletian, one 
Marinus of Anazarbus is commemorated in the Martyrologies’ on Aug. 
8. Indeed the mention of Anazarbus itself suggests as late a date as 
the fourth century, for it is only then that this place takes any position 
in ecclesiastical history. The name Eulogius again (Jar. Zen. 1), like 
Marinus, appears in conciliar lists at this epoch (see below, Il. p. 140). 
One Eulogius became bishop of Edessa a.p. 379 (Lequien Oviens Christ. 
11.958). So likewise the name Vitalis® (PA7/ipp. 14) points in the same 
direction. One Vitalis was bishop of Antioch early in the fourth 
century, A.D. 318 or 319; another, a friend of Apollinaris, was bishop of 
the Apollinarian party, apparently also at Antioch, some half-century 
later (Greg. Naz. Zpzst. 102, Op. 11. pp. 94, 96; Epiphan. Haer. Ixxvili. 
a0,)23 sq} sozom. 77. &. vil \i25 3) Chron: \Pasch. Pp. 548; ed. Bonny, 
Labb. Conc. 11. 1014); a third, a bishop of Tyre, seceded with the other 
Semiarians from Sardica (A.D. 343) and was present at the synod of 
Philippopolis (Labb. Conc, 11. 710). 

(y) Another valuable indication of date is found in the A/agiarisms 
of this Ignatian forgery from preceding writers. The most obvious of 
these is the opening sentence of the Epistle to the Antiochenes (EAa¢pa 
pot Kal Kodpa Ta Seopa o Kiptios reroinxev), which with one insignificant 
exception (zeroiyxev for éroincer) is taken verbatim from the commence- 
ment of a letter addressed by Alexander of Jerusalem to this same 
church early in the third century (Euseb. . Z. vi. 11). It is scarcely 
less clear again, that the distinction made in PAzizZpp. 12 between Matt. 


1 Martyrol. Roman. vild. Aug.‘ Ana- without any indication of the place. 
zarbi in Cilicia S. Marini senis qui sub 2 The Vitalis (BirdAuos) of Philipp. 14 
Diocletiano etc.’ In the Martyrol. Hie- is called Vitus (Blros) in Hero 8. A Vitus, 
ron. xi Kal. Sept. is the notice ‘In Anti- bishop of Carrhae, was present at the 
ochia natalis S. Marini’; and inthe early Council of Constantinople (Labb. Cone. 
Syriac Martyrology published by Wright, 11. 1134), where he stands next in the list 
under Aug. 24, a Marinus is mentioned to a Eulogius and not far from a Maris. 
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iv. 10 Uraye Sarava and Matt. xvi. 23 vraye oricw pov is derived from 
Origen (see III. p. 200), and therefore cannot have been written before 
the middle of the third century. The obligations to Eusebius again can 
hardly be overlooked or questioned. The notice of Ebion (P/i/ad. 6) 
is taken from Eus. 4. Z£. iii. 27, as the close resemblances of language 
show (see 111. p. 213). A polemical passage relating to the Logos 
(AZagn. 8) seems to be suggested by the £ec?. Theol. ii. 8, 9 (see UI. p. 
169), while the preceding context (J/agn. 6) is apparently borrowed 
from the companion treatise, ¢ Marcell. il. 1, 4 (see 11. p. 170). The 
comments on the fall of Satan (PAzizpp. 11) present close resemblances 
to Praep. Ev. vii. 16 (see 11. p. 199). The remark on the descent into 
Hades (Zrad/. 9) is evidently taken from the Doctrine of Addai, as 
quoted in Eus. H £. i. 13 (see 11, p. 158); and from Eusebius also, 
rather than from the letter itself, was doubtless derived the plagiarism 
from Alexander of Jerusalem of which mention has been made already. 
Again the comparative chronology of the bishops of Rome and Anti- 
och in len. Mar. 4 is derived by inference from the sequence of the 
narrative in Eus. 7. Z. ili. 34, 36, 38, and our Ignatian writer has like- 
wise followed the historian in making Anencletus, instead of Linus, the 
successor of Clemens, thus deserting in this instance the Ajostolic Con- 
stitutions which (as will be seen presently) he copies servilely elsewhere. 

These plagiarisms throw the date of this Ignatian forgery as far 
forward as the middle of the fourth century at least. The coincidences 
with later writers than these, though not decisive, are sufficiently close to 
raise a suspicion. Thus the ‘hoar head’ of a prematurely wise youth in 
Mar. [gn. 2 is described in language closely resembling that of S. Basil 
when speaking of Daniel (Comm. in Esaz. 104), whom our Ignatian 
writer also mentions in his context (see 11. p. 141 sq). Again the 
expression in TZya//, 6 od xpurriavol GAXa xpioréuopo. appears in Basil 
Ep. 240 xpiotéwropor Kat od xpiotiavol (see Ill. p. 153), and this can 
hardly be accidental, unless indeed it had become a proverbial expres- 
sion (see Ill. p. 175). On the whole it appears more probable than 
not, that the writer was acquainted with S. Basil’s works. On the 
other hand no stress can be laid on the fact that he (dZagn. g) in 
common with Gregory Nazianzen calls Sunday ‘the queen of days’ 
(111. p. 174), for this seems to have been a recognized designation. But 
the resemblance in the opening of gn. AZar. 1 to the opening of one of 
Chrysostom’s letters (47st. 27) is very close (see 111. p. 145); and yet 
perhaps not close enough to establish a plagiarism, if there should be an 
absence of other indications in these Ignatian letters pointing to so late 
a date, 
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The obligations of our Ignatian forger however to another source are 
far greater than to any of the writers hitherto mentioned. ‘The coinci- 
dences with the AZostolic Constitutions are frequent and minute, as 
may be seen by references to the notes in this edition ; 111. pp. 141, 143, 
152) 155, 0S8; 59,0160; 161, 162, °r66;°167, E66). 172, FAP Fy7Oy 177, 
12, 187, 193,.200, ‘201; 202; 203, 205, 206, 207, 208, 270,252; 213, 
216, 229, 218, 223, 224, 225, 239, 240 Sq, 242, 2445246, 247; -248, 
262,264. These resemblances were far too prominent to escape notice, 
and demanded an explanation from the very first. Those who, like 
Turrianus, accepted both the Apostolic Constitutions and the pseudo- 
Ignatian Epistles as genuine, had a very simple and natural solution. 
Ignatius was supposed to have borrowed from Clement. Writers like- 
wise, such as Vedelius, who condemned the Ignatian Epistles as forged 
or interpolated, supposed that this false Ignatius was indebted to the 
Apostolic Constitutions for the passages which they had in common. 
No one, so far as I know, maintained the converse solution, that the 
writer of the Apostolic Constitutions borrowed from these Ignatian 
letters, whether the latter were regarded as genuine or as spurious. 

Ussher was not satisfied with this view. The resemblances seemed 
to him so striking that he could only ascribe the two works to a 
single hand. Both the Apostolic Constitutions and the Ignatian 
Epistles of the Long Recension were, he supposed, the work of one and 
the same author, who lived in the sixth century (Jen. e¢ Polyc. Ep. 
p. lx sq). 

Pearson again (Vind. Zen. p. 155 sq) started a theory of his own. 
He supposed the existing eight books of the Apostolic Constitutions to 
have been put together subsequently to the age of Epiphanius from pre- 
existing diacKxadiac or didaxai, which bore the names of Clement, 
Ignatius, Polycarp, etc. ‘To these works, and not to the epistles of the 
Apostolic fathers, he believed the reference to be in the Stichometria of 
Nicephorus (see above, p. 225), where they are included among apocry- 
phal works. From the ddacxadia of Ignatius he conjectured that the 
Ignatian interpolator borrowed the passages which the two documents 
have in common, unless indeed (which he thought less probable) the 
didacKadia itself was made up from the pseudo-Ignatian epistles. 

The hypothesis of Pearson has not found any favour. The solution 
of Ussher also has commonly been rejected by subsequent writers on 
the Apostolic Constitutions, though apparently not without one notable 
exception (Lagarde fel. Jur. Eccl. Graec. p. vii)". Meanwhile the 


1 After this sheet was passed through the was published, this view found another 
press for my firstedition, but beforemy work able advocate in Harnack Zexte u. Un- 
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problem has been complicated by new discoveries. Not only have 
shorter recensions of the Ignatian Epistles come to light, but the Apo- 
stolic Constitutions also have been discovered in a briefer form. Such 
a form of the first six books of the Constitutions in Syriac was pub- 
lished in 1854 by Lagarde (Didascalia Apostolorum Syriace), and with 
the help of the larger document he re-translated them into Greek 
(Bunsen’s Anal. Antenic. 1. p. 35 Sq). As in the case of the Ignatian 
Epistles, so here also it is a question of dispute whether the Greek is an 
enlargement from the short form represented by the Syriac, as main- 
tained by Lagarde (Rel. Jur. Eccl. Graec. pp. iv, lvi), Zahn (Z. v. A. 
p- 145 sq), and others, or whether on the other hand the Syriac is an 
abridgment of the longer form extant in the Greek, which is the opinion 
of Bickell (Geschichte des Kirchenrechts 1. p. 148 sq) and others. For 
reasons however which will appear hereafter, we may waive this ques- 
tion, and address ourselves to the investigation whether the Ignatian 
writer is indebted to the author of the Constitutions or conversely, or 
whether (according to Ussher’s theory) the two are the work of one hand. 

The result of such an investigation is to establish the priority of the 
Apostolic Constitutions. In one passage (7Zra//. 7) the Ignatian writer 
accidentally betrays the source of his obligations. He enjoins reverence 
for the bishop ‘according as the blessed Apostles ordained (01 paxapor 
dueragavto amootodo) for you’. The reference is to Afost. Const. ii. 20 
(see below, m1. p. 155). If indeed this allusion had stood alone, we 
might have felt doubtful about the correctness of the inference. But 
there is no lack of passages showing on which side the indebtedness 
lies. Thus in Afost. Const. ii. 1 it is stated that Josias began his 
righteous reign when he was eight years old; but in dA/agn. 3, which 
partly copies the language of Agost. Const. ii. 1, he is apparently repre- 
sented as only eight years old when he extirpated the idolatries, and in 
Mar. Ign. 4 accordingly he is spoken of as ‘hardly able to speak’ and 
as ‘still lisping with his tongue’ at this time, though the Biblical 
chronology makes him twenty years old. The Ignatian writer has been 
misled by the passage in the Constitutions and has not referred to his 
Bible to correct his misapprehension (see ul. p. 143). So again in 
Magn. 4 the false Ignatius, after mentioning Absalom, states that 
Abeddadan lost his head for a like reason. The statement is inex- 
plicable in itself; but turning to Apost. Const. vi. 2, we find that the 


lersuchungen Il. i. p. 241 sq (1884). For  sher’s opinion as to maintain that the 

reasons why I am unable to accept his _ two works issued from the same school, 

results, see below, p. 265, note 2. ‘if not from one and the same hand’ (/g- 
Bunsen also so far acquiesces in Us- xatius v. Antiochien etc. p. 206). 
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author has by an accidental error ascribed to Abeddadan (Obed-Edom) 
the words and deeds assigned in the Biblical narrative to Sheba 
(see 111. p. 167). Here also our Ignatian writer has trusted the author 
of the Constitutions too implicitly. Again, in Zpfhes. 15 we have the 
statement that Jesus Christ ‘first did and then taught (zpdrov éroincev 
kai tote edidagev), as Luke beareth witness.’ The reference is not 
apparent till we turn to Agost. Const. i. 6, where the expression is 
‘began first to do and then to teach’ (ypéaro mpdrov zouetv Kal Tote 
dvacxew), whence we see that the passage in question is Acts i. 1 (see 
ul. p. 262), Again in Azzoch. 9 wives are bidden to honour their 
husbands and ‘not to dare to call them by name’. The meaning of 
this prohibition is only then explained, when we refer to Afost. Const. 
vl. 29, where the same injunction to obey and honour husbands appears 
with the added sanction ‘as the holy Sarah honoured Abraham, not 
enduring to call him by name but addressing him as lord’ (see 111. p. 239). 
In several other passages also the Ignatian Epistles are elucidated by 
the Constitutions. Thus in Amz. 12 the deaconesses are designated ‘the 
keepers of the sacred doors,’ as if it were their main or only business ; 
while in Apost. Const. ii. 57 we find this assigned to them as their 
special function. Again in AZagn. g the statement that the purpose of 
the sabbath was the study of God’s laws (weAérn vopwr) is explained by 
the fuller treatment of the same topic in Afost. Const. ii. 36, vi. 23 (see 
Ill. p. 172). In other passages likewise, where there are parallels, the 
priority of the Constitutions may be inferred from the additions in the 
Ignatian letters. Thus in the enumeration of church officers, 4v7¢. 12, 
the mention of the copzazae, ‘the grave-diggers,’ which is absent from the 
corresponding passages of the Agos¢. Const. ill. 11, vill. 12, suggests that 
the office had been created, or at least that the name here assigned to 
it had been given, during the interval which elapsed between the 
composition of the two works (see III. p. 240 sq). 

Thus the priority of the Apostolic Constitutions seems to be deci- 
sively established. Moreover the plagiarisms are taken from the work 
as we have it now. Modern critics are disposed to attribute the 7th 
and 8th books to a different hand from the earlier six. ‘This is a ques- 
tion into which we need not enter. ‘The obligations to these two last 
books, more especially to the eighth, are hardly less considerable in 
comparison with their length than to the earlier and larger part of the 
work. Of the references given above (p. 262), the following refer to 
these two books; ml. pp. 152, 158, 159, 167, 168, 176, 177, 182, 193, 
202, 216, 218, 242, 244, 246, 247, 248, 264. Though Zahn (Z. vz. A. 
p. 146 sq) disputes the inference, the strength of the parallels compels 
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us to extend the plagiarisms to these 7th and 8th books’. It is true 
indeed that our Ignatian writer (gz. Mar. 4, Trail. 7) has adopted 
another view from the author of the Cowstitutions (vii. 46) respecting 
the succession of the early Roman bishops (see 111. p. 147), preferring 
in this instance to follow Eusebius (see above, p. 261). But it is difficult 
to understand the weight which Zahn assigns to this fact, or to see how 
it affords any presumption against his free use of the seventh book 
in other parts. 

Nor again (as I have already intimated) will it be necessary for our 
purpose to consider whether or not the Apostolic Constitutions, as we 
have them, are a later recension of some earlier work or works—as 
for instance, whether they are an expansion of the Syriac document 
which has been mentioned already. If the priority had been assigned 
to the Ignatian Letters and the author of the Apostolic Constitutions 
had been proved the plagiarist, the question would have been compli- 
cated, and the history of the development of the Apostolic Constitutions 
would have had a direct bearing on the question before us. As it is, we 
are spared this trouble. Other clear indications show that our Ignatian 
letters were forged and interpolated not before the middle of the fourth 
century. There is nothing in the Apostolic Constitutions, even in their 
present form, inconsistent with an earlier date than this, while their 
silence on questions which interested the Church in the middle and 
latter half of the fourth century is in itself a strong presumption that 
they were written before that date. But as Zahn has truly said (Z v. A. 
p. 145), the pseudo-Ignatian letters contain far clearer indications of 
date than the Apostolic Constitutions. They should therefore be taken 
as the starting point for any investigations respecting the origin of the 
latter, and not conversely’. 


later books of the AZostolic Constitutions 
(or at least the seventh, for Harnack says 


1 Zahn’s attempts to account for the 
coincidences in the passages which he 





notices will not, I think, command as- 
sent; and he altogether overlooks several 
of the most cogent parallels; e.g. viii. 12 
in Zrall. 10; vii. 37, 41, viii. 1, 12, in 
Magn. 11; vill. 46 in Zars. 3; vii. 25 in 
Philad. 9. The section, Hero 5, is made 
up of passages from these books of the 
Constitutions. Bickell (1. p. 58 sq) in like 
manner overlooks the closer parallels. 

? I find myself in agreement with Har- 
nack (see above, p. 262, note) in these 
respects; (1) That the Ignatian interpo- 
lator betrays an acquaintance with the 


nothing of the eighth), as well as with the 
first six; (2) That the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions wereinterpolatedand made toassume 
their present form, defore the Epistles of 
Ignatius were treated in the same way 
(pp. 261, 263, 266, 267). Here we part 
company. Harnack supposes that the 
interpolator of the Ignatian letters was 
himself the interpolator of the AfZostoltc 
Constitutions. To this view I see serious 
objections ; (1) The Ignatian interpolator, 
as I have shown, appears in some cases 
to have been misled by and to have mis- 
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(6) The doctrinal teaching of these Ignatian Epistles affords another 


evidence of date not less decisive than any of the former. 


interpreted the work of his predecessors ; 
(2) The Ignatian interpolator takes a dif- 
ferent view of the early Roman succession 
(see above, p. 261). Whereas the author 
of the AZost. Const. (vii. 46) makes Cle- 
ment the immediate successor of Linus, 
the Ignatian interpolator following Euse- 
bius gives the succession Linus, Anencle- 
tus, Clemens. Harnack will hardly carry 
conviction to his readers, when he sug- 
gests that the interpolator of the Comstz- 
tutions omitted Anencletus because he 
did not consider Anencletus to have been 
consecrated by an Apostle, like his 
predecessor Linus and his successor Cle- 
mens (p. 253); (3) The interpolator of the 
Constitutions betrays no definite know- 
ledge of the Christological controversies 
which followed upon the Nicene Council. 
His dogmatic interests are not very keen; 
but, where he does deal with doctrine (vi. 
4 Sq), the points at issue are simpler and 
savour of an earlierage. His own doctrinal 
position is apparently the vague Semi- 
arianism which prevailed so extensively 
prior to the Nicene Council. Harnack 
indeed (p. 246) sees in the creed, which is 
given Ajost. Const. vil. 41, an attack on 
Marcellianism ; mainly or solely, it would 
appear, in the clause ot rs BaciXelas ovK 
éorat TéXos. But (1) This clause formed part 
of the Creed of Jerusalem (Cyril. Hieros. 
Catech. xv. 27; see Touttée pp. 80, 223, 
239 sq) which must have been older than 
Marcellus, as the language of Cyril shows; 
and (2) Marcellus himself adopts these 
very words, writing to his ‘colleague’ or 
‘ fellow-minister’ (cvA\ecToupy@) Julius 
bishop of Rome (Epiphan. /aer. xxii. 2), 
det wy, del cupBaoiiedwy TH Oe@ Kal 
marpl, ov THs BaciNelas KaTa THY TOU azo- 
aTé\ov papTuplay ovK éorat Tédos. It is of 
no moment for our purpose whether with 
Zahn (Marcellus v. Ancyra p. 181) we 
refer of to the Father, or (after the ana- 
logy of the 6.’ of in the Nicene Creed), as 


There may 


seems to me to be much more natural, to 
the Son, seeing that the Son is the princi- 
pal person in the sentence. Nor does it 
matter that Eusebius casts Luke i. 33 (to 
which notwithstanding ov dogrébAou 
Marcellus must be referring, for the 
words do not occur elsewhere in the N.T.) 
in the teeth of Marcellus. The antagonism 
in the Ignatian Epistles is much more 
plain and direct. This creed of the AZo- 
stolic Constitutions seems to be closely 
allied to the Old Creed of Jerusalem, as 
appears from other clauses also, e.g. 7d 
mvevua TO dy.ov, TovT’ éore Tov [v. 1. TO] 
mapax\yrov K.T.A. (Cyril. Catech. xvi, with 
Touttée’s note p. 243), so that Harnack’s 
argument (p. 251) from the use of rapa- 
k\yros in both writers loses its force. (4) 
Lastly ; the author of the Comstitucions does 
not betray, or at least I have not noticed 
in him, any knowledge of the ecclesiastical 
writers of the 4th century. On the other 
hand the influence of Eusebius, not to 
mention later authors, is perceptible again 
and again in the Ignatian forger (see 
above, p. 260 sq). 

One argument on which Harnack lays 
much stress (p. 255) is based on the sup- 
posed fact that the Ignatian forger shows 
a knowledge not only of the Seventh 
Book of the Constitutions itself, which 
was enlarged from the Didache by inter- 
polation, but also of those parts of the 
Didache which are not incorporated in 
the Constitutions. But, even though this 
be so, I do not see how it proves that he 
was himself the interpolator of the latter. 
As the Ignatian interpolator was pro- 
bably a Syrian (see below, p. 274), there 
is every likelihood that he would be ac- 
quainted with the Dzdache which seems 
to have emanated from Syria. The ex- 
ample however, which Harnack quotes 
(Trall. 6 ob Xpioriavol adda xpioréu- 
mopot) is not so decisive as he thinks. 
He refers to Dédache xii. 3, where there is 
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be some difficulty in fixing the precise position of the writer himself, 
but we can entertain no doubt about the doctrinal atmosphere in which 
he lived and moved. The Arian and Semiarian, the Marcellian and 
Apollinarian controversies of the middle and subsequent decades of the 
fourth century are his main interest. On the other hand these epistles 
contain nothing which suggests that the writer was acquainted with the 
Nestorian and Monophysite disputes of the succeeding ages. This 
silence is the more significant, when we remember the polemical spirit 
of our Ignatian writer. 

The Catholic doctrine of the Person of Christ is exposed to perver- 
sion, or is discredited by extravagant statement, in two opposite direc- 
tions. On the one side there are the aberrations of Arianism and 
Nestorianism; on the other of Sabellianism, Apollinarianism, and 
Monophysitism. On the one side there is a ‘dividing of the Substance’ 
in the Godhead, on the other ‘a confounding of the Persons,’ with their 
attendant or allied errors in each case. The true Ignatius of the early 
years of the second century, though orthodox in his doctrinal intentions, 
yet used language which seemed to transgress the bounds of careful 
definition on the latter side. He spoke of ‘the blood of God’ (Zphes. 
1), and described ‘our God Jesus Christ’ as ‘borne in the womb of 
Mary’ (Zfhes. 18). Hence he became a favourite authority with 
Monophysite writers. On the other hand the false Ignatius of the latter 
half of the fourth century, whether orthodox or not in his doctrinal 
position (which is a matter of dispute), leaned to the other side; and he 
altered and interpolated the early father whose name he assumed in 
accordance with his own leanings. ‘The blood of God’ becomes ‘the 
blood of Christ’ in Zphes. 1; and ‘ our God Jesus Christ’ becomes ‘the 
Son of God who was begotten before the ages’ in Zphes. 18. 

His exact doctrinal position has been the subject of much discus- 
sion. For the most part he has been regarded as an Arian. This 
is the view of Leclerc (Cotelier Patr. Apost. 11. p. 506 sq, Amstel. 
1724), of Grabe (Sfzc7/, 11. p. 225 sq), and of Newman (Zssays Critical 
and fiistorical 1. p. 239 sq); and it has been adopted still more 
recently by Zahn (/. v. A. p. 132 sq), who is disposed to identify the 
author with Acacius of Czesarea, the scholar and literary heir of 
Eusebius. Funk (7Zheol. Quartalschr. uxu. p. 355 sq) defends him 
against the charge of Arianism, but sets him down as an Apollinarian. 


a similar opposition of Xpiorcavds and _ I have pointed out a passage in S. Basil, 
xpiatéumopos (see above, p. 261), and which is much closer to 7ya//, 6 than 
describes this as the sole example of _ the expression in the Didache. 
xpisréumopos ‘in all ancient literature’. 
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Ussher discovered some affinities with Arianism, others with Apolli- 
narianism (p. Ixxxv sq, cvili sq). On the other hand Bunsen (Zgna- 
tius v. Antiochien etc. p. 205) is doubtful whether either Arian or Apolli- 
narian language can be traced in him. Cotelier was inclined to main- 
tain his orthodoxy (Patr. Afost. 1. p. 43). 

It is much easier to ascertain this writer’s antipathies than his 
sympathies. His polemic is aimed directly against the teaching of 
Marcellus and of his pupil Photinus. There can be no reasonable 
doubt that this is the object of J/agn. 6 (comp. Smyrn. 3), where 
he maintains the existence of the Logos before and after the present 
order of things (see 111. p. 169). So again in a later passage in the 
same epistle (Magn. 8), where the genuine Ignatius had used an expres- 
sion almost identical with the language in which Marcellus clothed his 
doctrine (see 11. p. 126 sq), our Ignatian writer so alters the text before 
him as to make it a direct refutation of Marcellus, and this refutation is 
couched in words closely resembling and apparently borrowed from 
those of Eusebius when dealing with this same heretic (see III. p. 170 sq). 

So far we see clearly. It is only when we try to realise his own 
position that the difficulty begins. 

The main arguments in support of his Arianism are these. (1) He 
betrays his heretical leanings in the alterations which he introduces 
into the Christological passages of the genuine Ignatius. Two examples 
(Zphes. 1, 18) have been mentioned already ; but inasmuch as in these 
cases the original text seems to savour of theopaschitism, the alterations 
might have been introduced in the interests of the strictest orthodoxy. 
Other examples however occur, where this defence will not -hold; e.g. 
Smyrn. 1 “Incotv Xpurrov tov Ocov tov otrws. x.7.r., altered into tov @eov 
Kal warépa Tov Kupiov nav “Inood Xpiorod tov Ov avrot ovtws x.7.A., and 
E/phes. inscr. tod ratpos kat “Incotd Xpuctobs tod Ocod nud, altered into 
@eod mwatpos Kal Kupiov nudv "Inycot Xpictov tod cwrypos yudv (comp. 
Rom. inscr., 3). The force of this argument however is considerably 
weakened by the fact, which will be noticed hereafter (p. 271), that 
frequently elsewhere he deliberately assigns to Jesus Christ the name of 
God, which in these passages he seems to withhold. (2) He is careful 
to distinguish between the Father as ayévvytos and the Son as yevvyrds 
(see above, p. 255). This however proves nothing. If indeed Zahn 
had been right in supposing that in the age when this Ignatian pre- 
tender wrote the terms yevvytés and yevntos, ayévvyntos and ayévytos, 
were used indiscriminately, there would have been much force in this 
argument (/. v. A. p. 135 sq). But it has been shown elsewhere (II. p. 
go sq) that the distinction between these words was fully recognized at 
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this time; that in accordance with orthodox theology the Son was 
yevvyntos, though not yevyrés; and that, though (for reasons which I 
have explained there) the orthodox fathers of the Nicene age avoided 
the term yevvyrds, they could not deny its correctness (e.g. Greg. Nyss. 
Op. 11. p. 35, ed. Morel, tov 5€ xarpos idtoy ro ayevvytws elvar dpodoyel- 
rat). When therefore our interpolator altered the expression yevvyrds 
kal ayevvytos which he found applied to our Lord in the text of the 
genuine Ignatius (Zffes. 7), he acted in the interests of orthodoxy so 
far as regards the removal of the term ayévvyros, which, as applied to 
the Son in His divine nature, involves a contradiction of terms. (3) He 
denies that the Son is 6 érl rdvrwy eds, 6 THv dAwy Weds, confining 
these terms to the Father (see above, p. 255). This language however 
is a protest against Sabellianism, and is altogether consistent with the 
Nicene doctrine. Gregory Nyssen himself uses such language again and 
again (e.g. Of. 1. pp. 336, 340, 342, 343, etc, III. pp. 22, 24, 31, etc). 
(4) He quotes with emphasis the passages in the Bible which speak of 
the unity of God (Anz. 2, 3, 4, Philipp. 2); and on these and other 
occasions he speaks of the Father as the povos adnOuwos Ocos (Smyrn. 6, 
Philad. 2, Magn. 11, Ephes. 7, Ant. 4, Philipp. 2; comp. Rom. 6). 
But this language is not without parallels in the orthodox fathers ; 
the expression o povos adnfivos Geos is scriptural (John xvii. 3; see 
Smyrn. 6); and in the very passages (Amz. 2, 3) where he thus deals 
with the Scriptures he proceeds to point out that these Scriptures call 
the Second Person of the Trinity Kvpios and @eos. (5) He uses such 
terms as dpy.otpatyyos (Smyrn. 8) and apxepevs (Magn. 4, 7, Smyrn. 9) 
of the Son; and their employment is supposed to betoken a desire to 
withhold higher titles. But this is no necessary inference, and in the 
case of the latter word he is careful to say that Christ is ‘the on/y high- 
priest (of the Father) dy nature’ (pice), Magn. 4, Smyrn. 9. (6) He 
never uses the term opoovovs, though he must have been familiar with 
it. But, if he had any respect for the verisimilitude of his forgery, he 
would naturally avoid a word of which the previous history had been 
carefully investigated, and which was known not to have been used 
except rarely, and then only in a non-Nicene and heretical sense, as a 
definition of the Sabellianism of Paul of Samosata. (7) He insists on 
the pre-eminence or superiority (vepoyy) of the Father (PAz/ipp. 12, 
Smyrn. 7). In the first passage more especially he represents our Lord 
as addressing Satan on the occasion of the temptation, ‘I am cognisant 
of the One, I know the Only (olda tov Eva, éxiotapar tov povov), from 
whom thou hast become an apostate. I do not set myself against God 
(ovx eit avriGeos), I confess the pre-eminence. I do not refuse to worship 
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Him whom I know, who is the cause of my generation (rov rs euys yev- 
vnoews aitiov)...for L live by reason of the Father (6a tov warépa)'.’ But 
in the first place, the vzepoyy of the Father is maintained by the most 
orthodox writers (see Cotelier Paty. Apost. 11. p. 86), and indeed, when 
rightly understood, is a necessary element of the Catholic doctrine of 
the Trinity (see Bull Defens. Fid. Wicen. Sect. iv ‘De subordinatione 
Filii’) ; and secondly, the worship here mentioned is directly connected 
with the temptation, and therefore with the humanity of Christ. Nor 
again is the expression in Zya//. 5, tov te tvedpatos THY VWyyAOTyTA Kat TOD 
Kupiov rv Bacirelav Kal érl wdc TO ToD TavToKpatopos Meod azapaberov, 
incapable of an orthodox interpretation. 

On the other hand there are not wanting passages which seem to 
indicate the writer as an adherent of the Nicene doctrine. (1) If he 
avoids the word cpoovaros, he uses opuorysos instead. In Philipp. 2, 
speaking of the baptismal formula (Matt. xxviii. 19), he says that 
baptism is enjoined ‘not into One with three names nor into Three 
incarnates, but into Three equal in honour (oporipous).’ It is difficult to 
interpret this otherwise than as a virtual acknowledgment of the Nicene 
doctrine, especially when we compare it with such passages as Athan. 
Expos. Fid. 1 (Op. i. p. 79), where he calls the Son tiv adnbuv 
eixova Tov watpos icdtiypov Kat icodogov, or Greg. Naz. Orat. 31 § 12 
(Op. 1. p. 563), where this father speaks of ro év rots tpiciv opotimov Tis 
dagias kal ths OedtyTOos (see also other passages quoted by Funk, p. 372 sq). 
(2) He repeatedly speaks of the Son as begotten or existing zpo 
aiuvwv, etc. (e.g. Ephes. 7, 18, Magn. 6, 11, Tars. 6, Antioch. 14). 
This, so far as it goes, tends in the direction of the Nicene doctrine ; 
but, as the statement was accepted by most Arians, no stress can be 
laid on it. (3) He speaks of the Son as ‘by nature unchangeable,’ 77 
ioe atpertos. On the other hand Arius in his Zhadia had designated 
Him 77 dice tpertds (Athan. ¢. Arian. 1. 5, 9, Op. 1. pp. 323, 326), and 
it is difficult to conceive an Arian directly negativing this language of 
Arius. (4) He not only repeatedly condemns those who regard Christ 
as a mere man yAds avOpwros (see above, p. 255), denouncing them 
as ‘Christ-slayers’ (evo 2), and saying that such persons are con- 
demned by the prophet (Jer. xvii. 5, 6) as trusting not in God but in 
man (Ant. 5); but he also repudiates those who, on the pretext of 
maintaining the unity of the Godhead, deny that Jesus Christ is God 
(Ant. 1 tov Xpiotov apvetobar tpodace: tod évds Meod, 7b. 5 Eva Kal povov 

1 This very passage has a parallel in “Hyw yap, pyot, f@ da Tov marépa. 
Gregory Nyssen c. Zunom. i (Op. I. p. 2 It is even urged by Newman (Zssays 
417) Thy wev altlay Tov elvar éxeiMev éxwv" I. p. 240) as a mark of Arianism, 
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katayyeAAet Ocov éx’ avaipére THs TOU Xpiorovd Gedryros). (5) He him- 
self repeatedly speaks of Christ as God, sometimes retaining this desig- 
nation where he found it in the text of the genuine Ignatius (Po/yc. 8, 
Rom. inscr., 6, Ephes. 7), sometimes even inserting it proprio motu 
where it does not so occur (Zars. 1, 6, Smyrn. 5, Ephes. 15; and with 
Aoyos or povoyerys, Smyrn. 1, Philad. 4, 6, Magn. 6; comp. Anz. 4, 5). 

With these facts before us, we should find it difficult to convict him 
of Arianism. At the most our verdict must be, (Von liguet. It is obvious 
indeed that he had a great horror of anything like Sabellianism, and this 
dread led him to avoid the Nicene term opoovcios; to emphasize the 
antithesis of ayévyytos and yevvyrds, as designating the Father and the 
Son respectively, though commonly shunned by Nicene writers; and 
generally to lay stress on the distinction of the Persons in the Trinity 
not without some risk of appearing to divide the Substance. In short 
his position is not unlike that of Eusebius of Czsarea. He leans to 
the side of Arianism, though without definitely crossing the border. 

But on one point he was certainly heretical. If it is highly 
questionable whether he disputed the perfect Godhead of our Lord, it is 
certain that he denied the perfect manhood. In Smyra. 4 he instinctively 
omits the words rod teAciov avOpwrov, though the passage loses greatly by 
the omission, its point being the perfect sympathy of Christ as flowing 
from His perfect humanity. In /Azlifp. 5 indeed he is made in the 
common text to speak of Christ as ‘perfect man’ (réAeos avOpwzos), but 
it is plain from the authorities (see 11. p. 193) that this is a scribe’s 
alteration to bring his language into harmony with orthodox doctrine. 
In two several passages he explains his own creed. In Philipp. 5 he 
states negatively that Christ ‘had no human soul’ (rov ovx« avOpwrecav 
Woxnv éxovra). In Philad. 6 he declares on the positive side that ‘God 
the Word dwelt in a human body,’ and again that ‘God dwelt in Him 
and not a human soul,’ wherefore it was heretical to say that Jesus 
Christ was ‘a man, consisting of soul and body.’ In both passages 
(see III. pp. 193, 212 Sq) copyists or translators have tampered with 
the text, altering it so as to remove this blemish of heterodoxy. 

Is this Apollinarianism? Not strictly so. Apollinaris himself adopted 
the tripartite division of man’s nature, vods (or wvetua), Woyy, cdma ; 
and accordingly he held that the Divine Logos took the place of the 
human Nous. It is stated however that certain Apollinarians denied 
not only the human vots but the human wWvy7 also (Epiphan. /aer. 
Ixxvii. 2, 24), apparently adopting a bipartite division. This indeed 
seems to have been the earlier position of the school, from which it was 
driven under pressure of scriptural arguments (see especially Socr, 
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H. E. ii. 46). At all events it is the position maintained by our Igna- 
tian writer, whether Apollinarian or not. Against the view that he was 
an Apollinarian, it is urged that the Arians agreed with the Apollina- 
rians in mutilating the humanity of Christ by denying it a human soul. 
This Arianism indeed was a common taunt against the Apollinarians 
(e.g. Athan. c. Afpoll. il. 9, Of. I. p. 755). To this Funk answers (p. 
376) that, though in this respect Apollinarians and Arians were agreed, 
yet they approached the subject from different sides. While the Arians 
adopted this view to depreciate God the Logos as compared with God 
the Father, the Apollinarians on the other hand (Athan. ¢ Afoll. ii. 
6, Op. 1. p. 753; Greg. Naz. £f. 101, Op. 1. pp. 89, 90; Leont. 
Byzant. de Sectis iv, Patrol. Graec. LXxxvi. p. 1220) adopted it that 
they might guard the sinlessness of Christ, and this latter is the 
view distinctly put forward by our Ignatian writer (PAilip~p. 5 ti mapa- 
vopov Kadels tov ths Sdgys Kupuov, tov tH ice: atpertov; ri mapa- 
vowov éyes Tov vopolérny Tov ovK avOpwreiay Wrynv éxovta;). Again 
he calls attention to the fact that in Smyrn. 5 the Ignatian forger 
adds @edv to capkxodopov, and this fact he connects with the statement 
of Gregory Nazianzen (fist. 102, Of. 1. p. 96) that the favourite 
Apollinarian dogma was 710 delv mpockvveiv pn avOpwrov Peoddpov adda 
®cov capxodopov. Yet, notwithstanding these resemblances, the Apolli- 
narian leanings of the writer seem to me more than questionable. 
The Apollinarians took the opoovovs of the Nicene creed as their 
starting-point. This is not the position of our spurious Ignatius. Their 
leading idea again was the maintenance of the ‘one nature’ (uia vos) 
of Christ; and they therefore welcomed such expressions as ‘God was 
born of Mary,’ ‘God suffered on the Cross.’ On the contrary our 
author betrays no anxiety on this point, and even obliterates in the text 
of Ignatius the very language (Zf/es. 1, 18) which would most commend 
itself to an Apollinarian’. 

On the whole it seems impossible to decide with certainty the 
position of this Ignatian writer. Notwithstanding the passages which 
savour of Apollinarianism, the general bearing of his language leans 
to the Arian side. But if Arianism in any sense can be ascribed 


1 See Greg. Naz. Ep. 103 (Of. 11. p. _ ference of the term cdpkwots to évavOpw- 
168) av’rov Tov povoyevn Qedv...... Ovnrov mnows, Greg. Naz. Hf. 101, 102 (OP. II. 
elvat karackevager [6’Amoddwapios] kal 77 ~=pp. go, 94). Hence also the orthodox, 
idia avrot Oeornte maGos déacAa, Athan. whendenounced as dvOpwmoddrpys, retorts 
c. Apoll. ii. 5 (Op. 1. p. 752) Néyere Oedv on the Apollinarian that he is capxoda- 
yeyevvncOa ék mapOévov, comp. id. ii. 14 = tpns, Greg. Naz. &f. 101 (Of. II. p. 89); 
(p. 758). Hence the Apollinarian’s pre- comp. Athan. c. Afoll. i. 6 (I. p- 739): 
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to him, it is Arianism of very diluted quality. Perhaps we may 
conceive of him as writing with a conciliatory aim, and with this 
object propounding in the name of a primitive father of the church, as 
an eirenicon, a statement of doctrine in which he conceived that 
reasonable men on all sides might find a meeting-point. 

On the other hand the rough daze of this forgery seems fairly certain. 
All the indications, as we have seen, point to the latter half of the fourth 
century; and accordingly in recent years there has been a general 
convergence of opinion towards this date. This is the view for instance 
of Diisterdeck (de /gnat. Epist. Authent. p. 32 sq, 1843), of Hilgenfeld 
(Zeitschr. fiir Wiss. Theol. 1874, p. 211 sq), of Newman (£ssays 
i. p- 238 sq)’, and especially of Zahn (/. v. A. p. 173 sq, Jen. 
£p. p. vi sq), whose investigations have had no little influence on 
the result. This view was also confidently maintained two centuries 
and a half ago by Vedelius (1623) who wrote ‘ausim asserere guarto seculo 
fost Christum jam ad minimum quatuor [ex sex epistolis supposititiis] 
confictas fuisse’ (/gnat. Zpist. Apol. p. 5). It has been adopted like- 
wise by the most recent Ignatian editor, Funk (Zheolog. Quartalschr. 
LX. p. 355 sq, 1880), though he has since in his subsequent work 
(Patr. Apost. 11. p. xii sq, 1881) found passages in these Ignatian letters 
which seem to him to attack the doctrine of Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
and which therefore oblige him to push the date forward to the earlier 
decades of the fifth century. The passages in question however do not 
bear out this view. The references to the ‘one Lord’ or ‘one Mediator’ 
(Zars. 4, Philipp. 1, 2, 3, Philad. 4, Ant. 4), which he supposes to 
have been directed against the doctrine of two Sons of God imputed 
to Theodore, are mostly quotations of scriptural texts and seem to have 
no immediate polemical bearing. If any such immediate reference 
were required, it might be found in the fact that Apollinaris accused the 
orthodox of believing in ‘two Sons,’ and that the orthodox fathers repu- 
diate and anathematize this doctrine (Athan. ¢ A/fol/. i. 12, 21, ii. 19, 
Op. I. pp. 743, 749, 762; Greg. Naz. Efist, 101, 102, Op. 1. pp. 85, 
94; Greg. Nyss. ad Theoph., Op. u1. p. 262 sq ed. Morel, a treatise 
almost wholly taken up with this one point; Epiphan. Aaer. Ixxvil. 4, 
13, pp. 999, 1007; Theodoret. Dial. 2, Op. Iv. p. 113). There is no 
occasion therefore to look so late as Theodore for an explanation. 
Other passages again, which attack false teachers who hold Christ to 
be ‘mere man’ (Adv av@pwrov), or who maintain the unreality of the 
Incarnation and the Passion, are much more applicable to earlier here- 
sies than to any tenets fastened upon Theodore by his enemies. 

' ¢ Probably,’ writes Card. Newman, ‘about the year 354’ (p. 243). 
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Hardly less decisive than these tokens of date are the indications of 
country. Inamoment of forgetfulness our Ignatian writer betrays his 
secret. In Philipp. 8, referring to the return of Joseph and Mary with 
the child Jesus from Egypt, he speaks of it as a ‘return thence to these 
parts’ (éxetHev éri ta ride éravodos). This would naturally apply to 
Palestine, but might be extended to Syria. The interest which the 
writer elsewhere shows in Antioch and cities ecclesiastically dependent 
on it, such as Laodicea, Tarsus, and Anazarbus, points to the latter 
country rather than to the former. 


But though compiled in the latter half of the fourth century, this 
recension did not find currency till a much later period. The earliest 
quotations in the Greek fathers, as we have seen, date two centuries 
later. Nor did it ever displace the Middle Recension in the Greek 
Church. The two are quoted side by side in the same age and some- 
times even by the same writer (e.g. Theodore of Studium, p. 222 sq). 
The Vossian Letters still continued to be transcribed, as the existing 
Medicean ms shows. In the Za¢imz Church the Long Recension played 
a more important part. It was translated into Latin at least as early as 
the first half of the ninth century, and for some centuries it was without 
a rival in Western Christendom. Only in the thirteenth century was the 
Middle Form translated by Grosseteste or his fellow-labourers ; and even 
then its circulation was confined to England, perhaps to the Franciscan 
order to which Grosseteste bequeathed his books (see above, p. 76 sq). 
Yet, though for several centuries the Long Recension held exclusive 
possession of the field in the West, and though even afterwards its dis- 
placement was only local, we may suspect that its diffusion was never more 
than partial. It is at least a remarkable fact that nearly all the known 
Mss, though numerous, are of Burgundian origin (see above, p. 127). 
In the Syrzan Church the interpolated letters of this recension seem 
to have remained unknown to the last. The Additional Epistles, as we 
have seen, were appended to the seven letters of the Middle Form, and 
the whole collection was translated into Syriac. Hence the Additional 
Letters only of the Long Recension are quoted by Syriac writers. The 
same is the case with Armenian and Arabic speaking Christians. The 
Armenian Version, which was translated from the Syriac, speaks for 
itself. Arabic Christianity, which would likewise derive its knowledge 
from the Syriac, is represented by Severus of Ashmunin, and he quotes 
side by side a passage from the Epistle to the Smyrnzans in the 
Middle Form and another from the Epistle to the Antiochenes (see 
above, p. 228). The case of the £ygyptzan speaking Christians again 
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would be the same. The extant Coptic Version (see above, p. 108) 
is a mere fragment. Whether it was ever complete, we cannot say, 
but the extant relique exhibits one of the Additional Epistles in con- 
nexion with one of the Seven in the Middle Form. The LZ¢hiopic 
Church would be indebted either to the Coptic or to the Arabic, and 
would thus be in the same case with the rest. Thus the interpolated 
epistles were unknown to any but Greek and Latin Christians, while the 
Additional Epistles were probably accessible to all. 


Besides the epistles extant in various forms in Greek, Syriac, Armenian, 
and Latin, two quotations are given in Arabic and Ethiopic, which seem 
at first sight to belong to other letters not included in any of these collec- 
tions. These are printed in the Arabic (of which the Ethiopic is a 
translation) below, 11. p. 299 sq. ‘The first is prefaced by the words 
‘The holy Ignatius...says in his epistle.’ The passage which follows is 
not found in any extant Ignatian epistle. The second is headed, ‘And 
this holy Ignatius...says in his thirteenth epistle.’ The sentence fol- 
lowing hereupon is from PAdlipp. 3 “AdnOas odv...evayys, though not 
verbatim, the word évayys being amplified. It will be remembered that 
the Epistle to the Philippians is the thirteenth in the Armenian (see the 
table above, p. 234), and therefore in the Syriac collection, from which 
these Arabic fragments would ultimately be derived. The quotation is 
followed by an attack on the Diphysites. Though this latter portion is 
treated as belonging to the quotation, it was evidently not so intended 
originally, but formed part of the remarks of the writer who quotes 
Ignatius. This fact suggests a probable explanation with regard to the 
first passage also. It would seem that in the course of transmission the 
Ignatian quotation has dropped out, and that in this case we have on/y 
the comment of the later writer who cites this father. Indeed we 
may infer what the passage quoted was from words which occur lower 
down, ‘ Therefore when thou hearest that God suffered for us...under- 
stand,’ etc. Can the quotation have been any other than om. 6 ‘the 
suffering of my God,’ which we know to have been frequently quoted 
in a Monophysite interest, and which this writer would rescue from 
a Monophysite interpretation? If this explanation be accepted, we 
can no longer with Cureton (C. Z p. 363) see in these passages an 
evidence of extensive forgeries in the name of Ignatius beyond the 
epistles commonly known. 


It has been assumed throughout this chapter that the Zzst/e to the Romans from 
the beginning formed part of the collection of thirteen letters contained in the Long 
Recension. In this case it will have undergone interpolation from the same hands 
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which tampered with the rest of the Seven Epistles and forged the six Additional 
Epistles. The presumption is certainly strong in favour of this view. The Epistle to 
the Romans is found in all the extant Greek Mss of this recension. It appears also 
in the Latin Version, which certainly dates as far back as the earlier part of the ninth 
century and was translated from a Greek text which the corruptions show to have had 
even then a long history. Zahn however (/. v. A. pp. 115, 128, 161 sq, Zen. Ep. p. 
vii sq) gives his reasons for supposing that it was only added to the other twelve 
epistles of this collection at a later date, having been interpolated by some other hand. 
As this view, if admitted, involves some not altogether unimportant consequences, it is 
necessary to consider his arguments at length. 

(i) In the first place he sees an argument in favour of this view in the fact that in 
this collection the Epistle to the Romans stands last in the series (see the table, p. 234). 
But owing to its subject-matter this would be its most natural position. Though 
actually written before some others, yet as dwelling solely on the closing scene of the 
saint’s life, it forms the proper sequel to the rest. Accordingly in the Armenian 
collection it is placed last of the Seven Epistles ; and in the Greek collection, repre- 
sented by the Medicean and Colbert Mss and by the Anglo-Latin Version, it is 
embedded in the Martyrology which closes the series of letters. 

(ii) Again he finds his view still further confirmed by the phenomena of the 
epistle itself as it now appears in the Long Recension, observing that it ‘has not 
undergone the systematic interpolation which characterizes the pre-Eusebian letters in 
this collection.’ To this the answer is twofold. 

First. The interpolations, though fewer than in other epistles where the contents 
suggested or encouraged interpolation, are yet decidedly more considerable than in the 
Epistle to Polycarp. Zahn indeed (/. v. A. p. 165) has endeavoured to dispose of 
this parallel by anticipation; but his argument is too subtle to command assent. 
There is certainly more matter provocative of interpolation by way of doctrinal state- 
ment in the letter to Polycarp, than in this epistle. Yet the interpolator has 
escaped the temptation to interpolate largely in the one case, and there is no reason why 
he should not have escaped it in the other. As regards ecclesiastical organization 
again, of which the Epistle to Polycarp is full, there is absolutely nothing in our 
letter which would afford a convenient handle for a digression. Zahn may be right or 
not in supposing that the interpolator waived the opportunity in the Epistle to Poly- 
carp, because he had already discussed matters of ecclesiastical order in the Epistle to 
Hero, though in other cases he is far from showing such self-restraint (e.g. the eligi- 
bility of young men for the episcopate treated at length alike in AZagn. 3 and in Mar. 
Ign. 2, 3, 4); but at all events the Epistle to the Romans is untouched by this con- 
sideration. The solution of the question respecting identity or difference of authorship 
must be sought in the character of the changes themselves. But what do we find? 

Secondly. ‘The interpolations and alterations are exactly the same in kind as in 
the other epistles. 

(a) There is the same insertion of scr7Ztural texts: 2 Cor. iv. 18, John xv. 1g, in 
§ 3; Matt. xvi. 26 (Mark viii. 36, Luke ix. 25) in § 6; Gal. ii. 19, Ps. cxvi. 12, in § 8; 
John x. rr in §g. So also, where the language of Ignatius has been influenced 
by some scriptural passage (e.g. § 7 dprov tov Qecov k.r.d. from John vi. 31 sq, or § 9 
mo.uéve from John x. 11), other words are inserted from the scriptural context, or the 
text itself is directly quoted, just as the Ignatian interpolator is in the habit of doing 
elsewhere (e.g. Polyc. 1, Trall. 11, Ephes. 5, 10, Magn. 7, Philad. 2, 3, Smyrn. 3). 

(8) The “terary and dictional changes are of the same character. Thus in § 2 for 
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dvvac the interpolator substitutes duadvdAvat, being more or less influenced by sound in 
the choice of a word, as in Polyc. 2 0é\qua is substituted for Aéua, in Polyc. 3 dvapelvn 
for Urouelvy, in Polyc. 5 wdiy for wréov, in Trall. 1 dvuwdxpirov for ddtaxpirov, in 
Philad. 10 cvyxwpnOjvar for cvyxapnvar, in Lphes. 3 vropyvycOqva for vrarePOjvac 
Again a strong argument for the identity of workmanship may be drawn from the 
interpolator’s vocabulary. Thus in inscr. he has introduced the words rvevparogédpos 
and raytoxparwp. Neither word occurs in the true Ignatius. For the former however 
a partiality is shown elsewhere by the Ignatian forger (Zphes. 9, Hero inscr.); and the 
latter is a not uncommon insertion in similar cases (e.g. Magn. 8, Trall. 5, Philipp. 7, 
ffero inscr.). Again at the end of § 1 an explanatory clause mpoddce gpidias capklyys 
is added. With this compare Ant. 1 rpopdce Tov évds Beov. Similarly at the close 
of § 4 after undév ériOupelv there is a gloss KkoopiKov 7 pataoy appended. This inter- 
polation indeed with others is found in some texts of the Middle Form, but it was 
doubtless inserted there from the Long Recension (see II. pp. 200, 203, 210, 218, 
226 sq). It exactly accords with the interpolator’s manner elsewhere, of which the 
addition in 7rall. 11 wapavrixa amobvyjcKre [od Tov mpdcKkatpoy Oavarov adda Tov aid- 
viov] will serve as an exampie; and with this last passage again may be compared 
likewise the elaborate glosses on {wh and Odvaros in Rom. 6. As regards the par- 
ticular words, the interpolator’s fondness for adjectives in -cxés has been already 
noticed (see above, p. 248), and he uses this very word koopixds elsewhere (Zphes. 19 
gogia xoouixy). Again in four several passages (inscr. Tod OeAjoavTos Ta mavTa, § 6 
éxeivov Oéd\w, § 8 Oehyncate iva kal vjuets OeAnOFre, 2b. 7Pednoare) the peculiar Ignatian 
uses of 0édew (see II. pp. 115, 228) have offended the taste of our interpolator, and 
accordingly he erases or substitutes in all these cases, in accordance with the proce- 
dure elsewhere (A/agn. 3 Tod OehjocavTos jas). Again the treatment of § 4 (€xetvar 
amécro\ot, éyw kaTdxpiros) is eminently instructive. The expression dmécro\o seems 
bald to him, and he adds "Inood Xpiocrof. There is the same treatment in 77a//. 3 
amoorb\wv [Xpicrod]. Moreover the word xardxpitos is objectionable, perhaps unin- 
telligible, to him, and he ejects it, just as it is ejected in Zral/. 3 wa wy Kardxpiros 
k.T.\. in a similar connexion, and again in Hphes. 12 éyw kardxpiros. These are the 
only three occurrences of xardxpiros in Ignatius. In its place however é\dyLoTOos is 
here substituted. This word is never used by the genuine Ignatius of himself, nor 
indeed does it occur at all in his text. But the Ignatian forger in at least three other 
passages (Zphes. 12 twice, Hero 6) makes the saint so designate himself; and in one 
of these (Zphes. 12 éyw 6 €AdxLoTos) it is a substitute for this same word xkard- 
kptros. This passage alone therefore would be almost decisive as to the identity of 
authorship in the interpolations of the Roman Epistle. Again the smaller alterations 
bear traces of the same hand. Such are the substitutions of dca for e/s in § 6 dzo- 
aveiv els Incotv Xpiorév (comp. Lphes. 3 dia 7d bvopa for év r@ dvimati, Philad. 7 SV 
by dédeuar for év @ 5édeuar); the omission of 77 Kara odpKa in § g TH 669 TH KaTa odpKa 
(comp. Lphes. 1 tuadv 6é év capki émcoxérw, where in like manner év capki is omitted) ; 
the arbitrary alteration of Wa into drws in § 3 wa wn pwdvov Aéywuac on account of the 
preceding Wa (comp. Smyrn. 11, and see the notes 1. pp. 204, 339). Again such 
erasures as § 8 7d dwevdes ordua (comp. e.g. Lphes. 3 7d ddidxpiroy jay fav, Trall. 
11 és éorw atrés), and such alterations as § 2 tTpéxwv for pwvy (comp. e.g. Pole. 2 
éravopOwans for kodaxetys, Ephes. 5 duodothaus for cvvdiéacxaNiras, Magn. 3 xarappo- 
vei for cvyxpacOa, Magn. 14 moiavOjvar for SpoorsOjva), arising from the inability 
of the forger to understand or to appreciate the figurative and epigrammatic diction of 
the true Ignatius, have numberless parallels in the interpolator’s work elsewhere. So 
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likewise the arbitrary changes, even where this reason did not exist (e.g. § 7 mport- 
Mare for érifumetre), are altogether after his manner (e.g. 77ad/. 3 otrw diaxetoOar for 
otrws éxew). Again the breaking up and recombining of sentences, such as we have 
in § 3.6 xpioriavicpuds bray puohrar Ud Kdomov, Pirelrat mapa Geow, is a device in which 
the interpolator indulges elsewhere (e.g. Zval/. 3, 4, obX ws ambaTodos diaTaocouat, 
GN’ euaurov perpa, Ephes. 10 édy Tis wAéov adixnbels mrelova vrouelyy, ovTOS waKdpLos 
K.T.A.). 

(vy) The doctrinal changes are not less decisive than the Zverary. More especially 
in the Christological passages can we trace the identity of authorship. There is the 
same anxiety to maintain the supremacy of the Father and to represent the agency of the 
Son as dependent on the Father, which we find in the other epistles; and this anxiety 
expresses itself in the same way. In inscr. alone four changes are made, all tending 
in this direction. In the sentence rarpis VWlorov kai’ Inood Xpiorot Tov wdvou viov avrod, 
he prefixes Geov to marpds and substitutes povoyevous for udvov (comp. Zev. Afar. inscr., 
Hero inscr., Smyrn. inscr., Hphes. 20), the word povoyevijs being a specially favourite term 
with the Ignatian interpolator (see above, p. 255). In Inoov Xpucrot Toh Ocov tudv he 
adds kal cwrfpos after Geov to break its force, this term ow77p again being introduced 
elsewhere in the interpolations (e.g.'Zphes. inscr., Zval/. 1). For “Inoot Xpiorod 
viov marpos he substitutes Ocot mavroxparopos kal’ Inootd Xpicrov Tov viod avrot, where 
(as I have already remarked) ravtoxpadrwp is a favourite term of the interpolator. 
And lastly, for év Inoot XpicrG 73 Oc huay is substituted év Oe@ kal warp cal Kuple 
juav Inoot Xpior@, while again in § 3 6 yap Oeds uwv Incots Xpiords x.7-X. is in like 
manner erased (comp. “pes. inscr.). Again in § 6 a characteristic expression of the 
Ignatian interpolator is inserted, tov vidy Tov dAnOwov Oeov Kal marpds “Inootv Tov 
Xpioréy ; for, though the coincidence would have been more close if évés or povou had 
been inserted before ady@iwot Oeot (see Zahn /. v. A. p. 164), the meaning is the 
same, and the omission of this further defining word does not destroy the resemblance. 
Again in § 8 “Inoovs 5€ Xpiords becomes avrds dé 6 Oeds kal marhp Kat 6 Kipios 
"Inoovs 6 Xpiords (comp. Zphes. 15). It should be observed also that in both these 
last alterations the expression is ‘Jesus the Christ,’ an order unusual in itself and 
not found in the genuine Ignatius, but especially affected by the interpolator elsewhere 
(Zphes. 4, 7, 9 twice, 15, 21, Philad.8, Smyrn. 9, 10; comp. Zars. 3 Inoovs 6 Kipuos, 
Smyrn. 8 6 Xpiords Inoots). Again in § 6 rov rdous Tov Geo pov, the word Xpiorov 
is inserted (comp. Zphes. 1), though here indeed its absence from the Latin Version 
throws very great doubt on its genuineness. Lastly; in § 9 momén ty Oe@ xpqrat, 
povos avthv “Incovs Xpioros émioxomyjoe: is changed into roiuwére xpyrae Te@ Kuplw 7G 
elmovTe Hyw eiul 6 moi 6 Kadés, kal pdvos avrhv émicxomynoce, apparently to avoid the 
inferential identification of Geds with Iycovs Xpicrés. So too the introduction of the 
Spirit, where the other two Persons of the Trinity are mentioned together in the 
genuine Ignatius (inscr., § 8), is characteristic of the Ignatian forger (e.g. Zyad/. 1, 
Philad. 9, 11, Smyrn. 13). In the former passage xpuorovomos, marpwvupos, Tveumaro- 
gopos, the word mvevyatoddpos (like the allied word xpraToddpos) is not only, as I have 
already remarked, a special favourite of the Ignatian forger, but has likewise been 
introduced by him in another passage under similar circumstances and from the same 
motive (Zphes. 9). Thus the doctrinal manipulations are equally significant with the 
literary; and altogether it is inconceivable that an independent writer should have 
introduced into this separate letter so many and various changes all so closely resem- 
bling in character the interpolations with which the Ignatian forger has enriched 
the other six. 
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(iii) It is further urged by Zahn, that the Ignatian interpolator, though in his 
forged letters he plagiarizes from the passage of the Epistle to the Romans quoted by 
Eusebius, yet betrays no knowledge of this epistle outside the historian’s quotation 
(see Z.v. A. pp. 128, 161); and naturally he lays great stress on this supposed fact (Zgn. 
£p. p. vii). But can this statement be sustained? Is not the opening of the Tarsian 
Epistle éxxAnolg dtveralyy cal dévouynpovedry Kal divayamyry palpably suggested by 
the opening of the Roman Epistle, where, and where alone, there is a similar accumu- 
lation of words compounded of &éos, and in which also occurs the solitary instance of 
the rare word déémawos in the genuine Ignatius? Again, the opening of Zen. Mar. 
TH Mrenuevy Xdpite Oeod marpds bWicrov Kal Kuplou I. X....dwodéw...Mapig mdeiora év 
Gew xalpew more closely resembles other parts of this same passage than anything else 
in the genuine Ignatius. Again in Ze. Mar. 2 the expression dvalunv Trav dewdv tay 
“ol nrowacuéve is adapted, as Zahn points out, from a passage in Rom. 5, which is 
quoted by Eusebius. But there is one strong reason for believing nevertheless that it 
was not taken from the historian. In Eusebius the reading is ray éuol éroluwy without 
any variation; while in the independent texts of the Roman Epistle it is rav éuol 
qromacuévev, as quoted in Jez. Mar. 2, likewise without any variation. Again Zars. 
10 Tpocevxec0e iva Inood émitixw has its closest resemblance in Rom. 8 alrjnoacbe rept 
€v00 Wa émirixw (the phrase iva ’Inood Xpotod émirvxw occurring twice in § 5 of this 
same epistle), though parallels may likewise be found in A/agn. 14, Smyrn. 11, and 
elsewhere. 

(iv) Lastly; Zahn (Zgn. Zf. p. vii) sees a confirmation of his view in the 
phenomena of the Mss; ‘ Soli epistulae ad Ephesios, quippe quae ultimo loco ab ipso 
interpolatore posita sit, dujv subscriptum est tamquam clausula totius collectionis (p. 
288, 17).’ This seems to bea mistake. The duyy is not the concluding word but is 
part of the letter itself, dunv 7 xdpis (see below, 111. p. 266), and was quoted as such by 
Anastasius of Antioch (see above, p. 204). It occurs moreover in exactly the same 
position in the Epistle to Polycarp (see III. p. 232); and there is even some ground 
for surmising that it may have stood originally in the genuine Ignatius in both these 
places (111. p. 266). But Zahn continues; ‘Atque in codice Vaticano 859 [g.] qui 
reliquis epistulis omnibus subscripsit tod dylou lepoudprupos “Iyvarlou émicrody mpds 
"Avtioxeis, mpds “Hpwva, x.7.X., sive addito sive omisso epistulae numero, epistulae 
ad Romanos prorsus singularis subjuncta est epigraphe, Tod ay. lepou. "Iyv. marpudpxouv 
Ocod rédews avTioxelas EmricTody mpds pwpalous f'.’ This is true likewise of our other 
chief Mss (g, g4). But Zahn has omitted to observe that a corresponding elaborate 
title (inserting however in this case not marpudpxov Ocovrb\ews but apxvemioxbmou 
Geourddews) is also placed at the head of the Letter to Mary, the first in the collection 
of epistles ascribed to Ignatius, as the Letter to the Romans is the last, in these Mss 
£1 Z_ (comp. also g,). Thus the more elaborate superscription and subscription bind 
the whole collection together; and the phenomena, so far from showing that the last 
letter was originally separate, establish its close connexion with the rest. The 
only inference that we can draw from these facts is, that the parent Ms from which our 
existing Mss (at least g, g. g,) were derived was not written before the age of Justinian 
(A.D. 538), when Antioch acquired the name of Theopolis. 


5. 


THE: CURETONIAN: LE EPERS 


HE genius of Ussher, followed closely by the discovery of Voss, 

had narrowed the field of controversy. ‘There was no longer any 
serious question about the spuriousness of the Long Recension. The 
eccentric advocacy of this recension by Whiston provoked no strenuous 
opposition, simply because it won no strenuous adherents. Later 
efforts to maintain the same cause fell still-born from the press. The 
Vossian letters alone held the ground. From the middle of the seven- 
teenth century onwards the controversy raged about these. The attack 
of Daillé (1666) and the defence of Pearson (1672) were the main 
incidents in this warfare. Of other combatants it is unnecessary here 
to speak. The whole question will be considered in a subsequent 
chapter. I need only add for the present, that most opponents of the 
genuineness of the Vossian Epistles were prepared to admit in them 
the existence of a genuine substratum, overlaid however with later 
additions and interpolations. 

But in the year 1845 a new era-in the Ignatian controversy 
commenced. The existence of a Syriac version of the Epistles of 
Ignatius had long been suspected. In the Catalogue of Ebed-Jesu, a 
Syrian writer at the close of the thirteenth century, of which a Latin 
version had been published by Abraham Ecchellensis (A.D. 1653), 
mention is made of Ignatius as an author (Assem. £767. Orient. 111. i. 
p- 16). In another list of books also, belonging to a later Ignatius, 
Jacobite Patriarch of Antioch, who resided in Rome at the time of the 
reform of the Calendar under Gregory x11, a version of the Epistles 
of Ignatius in Syriac or Chaldee is included (see 2d. p. 17 ; comp. Il. p. 
229). A copy of this latter catalogue was brought to England by H. 
Saville, the learned editor of S. Chrysostom ; and the notice naturally 
attracted the attention and excited the hopes of Ussher (p. xxvi), 
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who prosecuted some enquiries but without success (Zzfe and Works xv1. 
pp. 53, 64). Again in 1680, 1681, Fell, at that time Dean of Christ 
Church, made attempts through R. Huntington, then British Chaplain 
at Aleppo, but afterwards Bishop of Raphoe, to obtain a copy of this 
Syriac version. Extracts from the correspondence of Huntington with 
certain dignitaries of the Oriental Churches are given by Cureton 
(C. Z. p. xxiv sq) from D. Roberti Huntingtoni Rapotensis Epistolae 
(Londini 1704). Huntington’s endeavours however failed, though 
strangely enough among other places he visited the very convent of the 
Nitrian desert in which the mss of the Syriac epistles were afterwards 
discovered. At a later date (a.D. 1716) Renaudot in his Liturgiarum 
Orientalium Collectio (11. pp. 225, 488, ed. Francof. 1847) inferred the 
existence of an ancient Syriac version of the letters of Ignatius from 
the fact that he found several extracts in a collection of canons. These 
extracts are designated S, above (p. 91 sq), and the ms used by 
Renaudot (.Sangerm. 38) is the same which is there described. The ex- 
tracts themselves are printed at length below, 111. p. 93sq. A few years 
later (A.D. 1725) J. S. Assemani (47202. Orient. 111. i. p. 16) printed in the 
original Syriac the Catalogue of Ebed-Jesu already mentioned ; and in 
his notes and elsewhere (zd. I. p. 606) he speaks of a Syriac copy of the 
Acts of Zgnatius in the Vatican Library, contained in a volume of mar- 
tyrologies which was brought by himself from the monastery of Scete in 
the Nitrian desert in 1715 (L2b/. Orient. 1. pref. § xi). This ms has 
been described above (p. 107). From that time forward nothing more 
is heard of a Syriac version for nearly a century and a quarter. 

This long period of silence was terminated by the appearance of 
Cureton’s Antient Syriac Version of the Epistles of S. Ignatius to S. 
Polycarp, the Ephesians, and the Romans, London 1845. This version 
was discovered by the learned editor in two mss which had been pro- 
cured in recent years for the British Museum (Add. 12175, and Add. 
14618; described above, p. 72). Its publication was the signal for the 
revival of the Ignatian question. ‘The controversy, which had long 
been flickering in the embers, now burst out anew into a flame, and has 
burnt brightly ever since. ‘The Syriac version, as published by Cureton, 
contained only the three epistles’ above named, and these in a shorter 
form than either of the Greek and Latin texts. The editor contended 
that the genuine Ignatius had at length been discovered, and that the 
remaining four epistles of the Vossian collection, as well as the 


1 Tt should be mentioned however that Trallian Epistle (§§ 4, 5) of the Middle 
at the close of the Epistle to the Romans Form. 
is incorporated a fragment from the 
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additional portions of these three, were forgeries. He was at once 
attacked by a writer in the Zuglish Review (no. viii, July 1845), since 
known to be Dr Chr. Wordsworth, afterwards bishop of Lincoln, but at 
that time a fellow Canon with Cureton at Westminster. Wordsworth 
maintained (p. 348) that this Syriac version was ‘a miserable epitome 
made by an Eutychian heretic,’ and that ‘so far from invalidating the 
claim of the Greek text to be received as the genuine language of 
Ignatius, it does in fact...greatly corroborate and confirm it.’ The 
gauntlet thus thrown down was taken up at once by Cureton. In 
his Vindiciae Lgnatianae (London 1846) he defended his position against 
his anonymous assailant, and more especially vindicated the Syriac 
epistles ‘from the charge of heresy’; and, having meanwhile discovered 
a third Ms, likewise in the British Museum, he published three years later 
his most complete work on the subject, the Corpus Zgnatianum (London 
1849), in which he discusses the whole question at length and gives, 
in the words of the title-page, ‘a complete collection of the Ignatian 
Epistles, genuine, interpolated, and spurious, together with numerous 
extracts from them, as quoted by ecclesiastical writers down to the 
tenth century in Syriac, Greek, and Latin; an English translation of the 
Syriac text, copious notes, and introduction.’ 

Meanwhile the subject had been taken up by other combatants on 
both sides, and the fray became general. Among the earliest and 
staunchest allies of Cureton, was the Chevalier (afterwards Baron) 
Bunsen, who defended his position in two several works published at 
the same time (Hamburg 1847), Dze dret achien u. die vier unachten 
Briefe des Lenatius von Antiochien and Lgnatius von Antiochten u. seine 
Zeit. The former work contains the text of the epistles in the 
several recensions and is dedicated to Lachmann; the later discusses 
the main question in seven letters addressed to Neander. On the same 
side also were ranged A. Ritschl (Ztstehung der altkatholischen Kirche 
ed. 1, 1850; ed. 2, 1857), Weiss (Reuter’s Repertorium 1852, p. 169 
sq), R. A. Lipsius in two several tracts (Ueber die Aechtheit der 
syrischen Recension der ignatianischen Briefe in the Zeitschrift f. die 
historische Theologie 1856, 1. p. 3 sq; Ueber das Verhaltniss des Textes 
der drei syrischen Briefe des Ignatios zu den tibrigen Recensionen der 
ignatianischen Literatur in Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgen- 
landes 1859, 1. p. 1 Sq), Pressensé (Z7vois Premiers Stécles 1. p. 392 sq, 
1858), Ewald (Gesch. d. Volkes Israel vu. p. 281 sq, 1859), Milman 
(Hist. of Christianity 0. p. 102, ed. 2, 1863), Bohringer (Kzrchengesch, 
in Biographieen 1. p. 16 sq, ed. 2, 1864) and (though less definitely) 
Bleek (Zind. in das Neue Test. 1862, p. 142), with others. The opposition 
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to Cureton’s view combined critics of two directly antagonistic schools. 
On the one hand its ranks included writers like Baur (Dee zgnatianischen 
Briefe u. thr neuester Kritiker, eine Streitschrift gegen Herrn Bunsen, 
1848) and Hilgenfeld (Die afostolischen Vater p. 274 sq, 1853), who 
denied the authenticity of any recension of the Ignatian letters, 
being forced by their theological position to take this side. If for 
instance Baur had accepted the Ignatian letters as genuine even in 
their shortest form, he would have put an engine into the hands of his 
opponents, which would have shattered at a single blow all the 
Tubingen theories respecting the growth of the Canon and the history 
of the early Church. But as he had already, in a treatise published 
before the discovery of the Curetonian letters (Ueber den Ursprung des 
LEpiscopats p. 149 sq), placed the Vossian letters as early as the age 
of the Antonines, he could not have admitted the priority of the 
Curetonian letters without dating them so far back as to place them 
within or near to the age of Ignatius himself. Thus it was a matter of 
life and death to theologians of the Tubingen school to take their side 
against the Curetonian letters. At the same time critical conservatism 
prompted writers of a wholly different type such as Denzinger (Ueber 
die Aechtheit des bisherigen Textes der ignatianischen Briefe, Wirzburg 
1849) and Uhlhorn (Zeitschrift f. die historische Theologie 1851, pp. 3 $q, 
247 sq) to range themselves in the same ranks. This view was 
adopted also in their subsequent editions by two principal editors of 
the Patres Apostolic, Hefele (ed. 3, 1847) and Jacobson (ed. 4, prol. 
p. lvii), while a third, Dressel, whose first edition (1857) appeared after 
Cureton’s discovery, speaks in a very confused and unintelligible way 
(prol. p. xxix), accepting neither recension as free from spurious 
matter and declining to pronounce on the question of priority. The 
priority of the Vossian letters was also maintained by two Oriental 
scholars of name, Petermann and Merx. Of the edition of the Ignatian 
Epistles by the former, which appeared in the same year (1849) with 
Cureton’s larger work the Corpus Jgnatianum, and has contributed 
greatly to the solution of the Ignatian question by the republication 
of the Armenian version, much has been said already (p. 86 sq), 
and I shall have to recur to the subject again’. The work of 
Merx also (Meletemata IJgnatiana 1861) has been mentioned more 
than once (pp. 105 sq, 192 sq, 200 sq). On the same side also were 
ranged not a few other writers of repute, more especially in England. 


1 It is characteristic of Ussher’s critical ing an Armenian version which should 
foresight that two centuries earlierhe had throw light on the Ignatian question (see 
contemplated the probability of discover- Life and Works XVI. p. 64). 
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The general bearing of the controversy will have appeared from this 
sketch of its history. While the advocates of the priority of the Vossian 
letters took different sides on the question of their genuineness, the cham- 
pions of the Curetonian letters almost to a man maintained these to be 
the authentic work of Ignatius. There was however one exception. 
Volkmar (Zvangelien p. 636 sq, 1870; comp. Ursprung uns. Evang. 
p- 51 sq, 1866) advocated the priority of the Curetonian letters, sup- 
posing that the Vossian collection was enlarged from them about 
A.D. 170; while at the same time he condemned the Curetonian letters 
themselves as spurious. This theory stands self-condemned, and natu- 
rally it has failed to find supporters’. 

It would not be easy to overrate the services which Cureton has 
rendered to the study of the Ignatian letters by the publication and 
elucidation of the Syriac texts. The questions also which he started 
or revived and the information respecting the past history of the con- 
troversy which he gathered together have not been without their 
value. It may confidently be expected that the ultimate issue will be 
the settlement of the Ignatian question on a more solid basis than 
would have been possible without his labours. But assuredly this 
settlement will not be that which he too boldly predicted. Neither 
his method nor his results will stand the test of a searching criticism. 

His method is vitiated by a threefold confusion. /ivs/, there is the 
confusion, of which I shall have occasion to speak hereafter (p. 291), 
between various forms or recensions of the epistles and various readings 
in particular passages. Secondly, there is a studied attempt to con- 
found together the evidence for the Vossian letters and for the epistles 
of the Long Recension, as if the external testimony in the two cases 


stood on the same level. 


1 In the Contemporary Review, Feb. 
1875, p. 346, I placed the author of 
Supernatural Religion in the same cate- 
gory with Volkmar, as ‘assuming the 
priority of the Curetonian letters.’ I did 
so on the strength of such passages as 
this (S. 2. I. p. 262 sq); ‘ Those who still 
maintain the superior authenticity of the 
Greek Shorter version argue that the 
Syriac is an epitome of the Greek. This 
does not however seem tenable when the 
matter is carefully examined. Although 
so much is absent from the Syriac ver- 
sion, not only is there no interruption of 
the sense and no obscurity or undue 


This confusion I have already discussed at 


curtness in the style, but the epistles 
read more consecutively, without faults 
of construction or grammar, and passages 
which in the Greek text were confused 
and almost unintelligible have become 
quite clear in the Syriac. The interpola- 
tions in the text in fact had been so 
clumsily made that they had obscured 
the meaning,’ with much more to the 
same effect. I am still at a loss to under- 
stand what other sense could be assigned 
to these words; but the author (.S. 2. I. 
p- xly, ed. 6) repudiates my interpreta- 
tion of his language. 
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some length (p. 249 sq). Zzird/ly, he collects together with great assi- 
duity the passages in earlier critics (before the discovery of the Syriac 
letters) in which objections were raised against the genuineness of the 
Ignatian Epistles, as an argument in his favour, failing to see that, if 
valid, they would tell equally against the Curetonian letters as against 
the Vossian. If a larger number of these affect the Vossian letters 
than the Curetonian, the ratio is only proportionate to the greater 
length of the former; so that the previous history of the controversy 
does not really afford any presumption in favour of the Curetonian 
letters as against the Vossian. 

So much for his method. His results will be canvassed and (as I 
venture to believe) refuted in the following pages. In the earlier 
stages of the controversy indeed, it seemed as if they were in a fair 
way to obtain general acceptance. A large number of influential 
names, especially in Germany, was enlisted in their favour. This was 
not unnatural. The Ignatian letters had long lain under the suspicion 
of interpolation; and here was a sudden discovery which appeared to 
confirm this opinion. Hence it was taken up with avidity, as offering 
the desired solution of the Ignatian question. The extreme partisan- 
ship of Cureton and Bunsen indeed would repel some minds; but the 
more moderate advocacy of Lipsius, whose first treatise is the ablest 
work on this side, commended itself by its impartiality and did much 
to strengthen the cause. But the tide has altogether turned within 
the last few years. ‘The phenomena of the Armenian version and of 
the Syriac fragments, which, though emphasized by Petermann (1849), 
Denzinger (1849), and Merx (1861), were slurred over by the advo- 
cates of the Curetonian letters in the first instance, have at length 
asserted their importance as a main factor in the settlement of the 
question. Zahn’s work Jenatius von Antiochien (1873)—quite the 
most important contribution to the solution of the Ignatian question 
which has appeared since Cureton’s discovery—dealt a fatal blow at the 
claims of the Curetonian letters. Since the appearance of this work, 
no serious champion has come forward to do battle for them. Lipsius 
(Ueber den Ursprung des Christennamens p. 7, 1873; Zeitschr. fiir 
wissenscth. Theol. Xvil. p. 209 sq, 1874; Jenaer Literaturzeitung 
13 Januar 1877, p. 22) has recanted his former opinion and _ finds 
himself no longer able to maintain the priority of the Curetonian 
letters’. He states that he had misgivings even while his second 


1 The author of Supernatural Religion Feb. 1875, p. 340) from the language of 
(I. p. xxvi sq, ed. 6) takes me to task Lipsius that ‘having at one time main- 
because I inferred (Contemporary Review, tained the priority and genuineness of the 
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treatise was going through the press (1859), and that the work of 
Merx two years later convinced him of his error. Even Volkmar con- 
fessed that his opinion respecting the priority of the Curetonian letters 
was shaken by Zahn’s arguments (/enaer Literaturzeitung 1874, no. 20, 
p- 290, referred to by Zahn Jen. Ep. p. vi). So likewise Renan (Les 
Evangiles p. xv sq, 1877) has declared himself very decidedly against 
the Curetonian theory. One by one, it is losing its old adherents, and 
no new champion has started up’. I venture to hope that the dis- 
cussion which follows will extinguish the last sparks of its waning 


life. The investigation of diction and style has never been seriously 
undertaken before, and the results will, I think, be considered 
decisive. 


The examination falls, as usual, under the two heads of external 
and internal evidence. 


1. L£xternal Evidence. 


To the term external evidence a wide interpretation will here be 
given. It will thus comprise three heads: (i) Quotations and refer- 
ences; (ii) Documents and phenomena of the text; (iii) Historical 
relations of the two recensions. 


(i) All the evidence of guotations, it is urged, prior to Eusebius 
points to the Short Recension as the original form. Every passage cited 
during the Ante-nicene period is found in the three Curetonian letters. 
These quotations occur, it is true, in the epistles of the Middle Form 
likewise ; so that the fact, if fact it be, is not decisive. But still the 
circumstance that we are not required to travel beyond the limits of 
the Short Recension to satisfy the external evidence of the first two 





Curetonian letters’ he had afterwards 
‘retracted his former opinion on both 
questions alike.’ Nevertheless the infer- 
ence is unquestionably true. See for in- 
stance the statement of Lipsius in the 
SFenaer Literaturzeitung p. 22, ‘ Ueber 
die Nichturspriinglichkeit der Cureton- 
schen Recension der drei syrischen Briefe 
langst kein Streit zwischen uns besteht.’ 
His previous statements in the Zet¢schr. 
fiir Wassensch, Theol. XVI. p. 209 sq, 
though equally explicit, were misunder- 
stood by my critic, who fell into the error, 
to which I shall have occasion to refer 


below (p. 291 sq), of confounding various 
recensions and various readings. Lipsius 
in his later writings still maintains that the 
Curetonian letters preserve older read- 
ings (as undeniably they do) than the 
existing text of the Vossian, but he not 
less distinctly abandons their priority as a 
recension. 

1 One very recent writer however 
(Chastel Hestotre du Christianisme 1. 
pp. 113, 213 sq, Paris 1881) follows 
Bunsen blindly, without showing any 
knowledge of the more recent criticism 
on the subject, 
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centuries after the author’s date is in itself a presumption—a very 
strong presumption, it is thought—in favour of this, as the original form 
of the Ignatian Letters. 

Even supposing that this allegation were true, what would be 
the value of the fact for the purpose for which it is alleged? It would 
depend partly on the number of the quotations adduced, partly on the 
relation of the two recensions, the one to the other, as storehouses 
of apt and serviceable quotations. 

But the alleged quotations are only three in number, one in 
IRENZUS (see above, p. 143) and two in ORIGEN (see p. 144). The 
passage cited by Irenzeus is the startling image in Rom. 4 ‘I am the 
wheat of God, and I am ground by the teeth of wild beasts, that I may 
be found pure bread.’ Of the two quotations in Origen, one is taken 
from the same letter Rom. 7 ‘But my passion is crucified’; the other 
from Lfphes. 19 ‘And the virginity of Mary escaped the notice of the 
prince of this world.’ Thus the direct quotations are very few indeed, 
and they are all obvious and striking. Moreover on the hypothesis 
that the Short Recension is an abridgment of the other, we should 
naturally expect it to have preserved just those passages which would 
strike the reader as especially apt for quotation. The presumption 
therefore, even if the statement itself could be accepted as strictly 
accurate, is so slender, that it must give way before the slightest positive 
evidence on the other side. 

But the statement is open to criticisms, which seriously impair its 
force. 

In the first place it ignores several references to the Ignatian letters, 
which, though individually they may be thought indecisive, yet col- 
lectively are entitled to the highest consideration, as evidence in favour 
of the Middle Form. . 

The passage in Lucran will be found quoted above, p. 137 sq. It 
will be seen at once that, if there be any allusion to the Ignatian letters 
in this pagan satirist, it is not satisfied by the epistles of the Short 
Recension. The statement (p. 141) that Peregrinus ‘sent about letters 
to nearly all the famous cities’ might indeed be met by the expression 
in Rom. 4 ‘I write to all the churches,’ though it finds a much more 
natural explanation in the existence of a body of letters like the Seven 
of the Middle Form, with which Lucian may be supposed to have been 
acquainted; but the superadded words relating how he ‘nominated 
(é€xeporovnge) certain of his companions ambassadors (zpecPevras), 
whom he called death-messengers (vexpayyéAovs) and infernal-couriers 
(veptepodpopous), has no parallel in the Syriac letters, whereas on the 
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other hand it is adequately explained as a parody of Ignatius’ direc- 
tions in the Vossian Epistles to ‘nominate’ (xepotovetv, Philad. 10, 
Smyrn. 11, Polyc. 7) certain persons who should visit Syria as ‘God- 
couriers’ (Oeodpduos Polyc. 7) or ‘God-ambassadors’ (OcorperBevrjy 
Smyrn. 11). The further coincidence in Lucian’s description of the 
Christians as ‘despising death’ (karadppovoto. rod Oavarov) with an 
expression in Smyrn. 3 (Oavatov Kxateppcvycay) deserves also to be 
mentioned, though it does not go far. | 

The reference to the letters of Ignatius in the Epistle of PoLycarp 
to the Philippians § 13 (see above, p. 136) is discussed in the notes 
on the passage. Though the words tds émuoroAds tas Teppeioas 
nly vr avrod might be satisfied by the single letter to Polycarp in 
the Short Recension, yet they are much more natural and appro- 
priate as referring to the two letters—the one to the Smyrnzans, the 
other to Polycarp himself—which are found in the Middle Form. 
Moreover in the context Polycarp speaks of sending with them ‘other 
letters also as many as he had by him’ (kai dAAas écas elyouev map’ 
npiv). This expression would be amply satisfied by the five additional 
letters of the Middle Recension ; but he could hardly have spoken thus 
of the two additional letters (Ephesians, Romans) which alone are con- 
tained in the Short Recension. 

Again Polycarp refers to Ignatius as directing him to take care ‘that, 
if any one should go to Syria, he should convey thither the letters 
from them (the Philippians) also.’ This is explained by the directions 
in the Ignatian letters of the Middle Recension (Smyrn. 11, Polyc. 7, 8), 
charging Polycarp to send a trusty messenger with letters to Antioch 
from the Smyrnzan Church; but without this key to the interpretation 
it is altogether unintelligible. The Short Recension does not contain 
these directions. 

Besides these more decisive references, there are other coincidences 
which could not have been regarded as decisive, if they had stood 
alone, but are not without their value as cumulative evidence. Thus 
the reference to the fetters of the martyrs, Ignatius and others, as ‘the 
diadems’ of the truly elect (§ 1), seems to be taken from the similar 
image in Zphes. 11. The description of the deacons, as ‘deacons of 
God and Christ, not of men (§ 5),’ has a close parallel in Smyrz. 10 
(comp. Magn. 6, Trail. 2). The injunction ‘to be subject to the 
presbyters and deacons as to God and Christ (§ 5)’ is an echo of several 
characteristic precepts scattered through the letters of Ignatius (phes. 
6, Magn. 3,6, Trail. 2, 3, Smyrn. 8). The modified form of the 
quotation from Is. lii. 5 (§ 10) seems to be a reminiscence of Zrad/. 8. 


— 
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The apology ‘But I have not perceived or heard of any such thing in 
you’ (§ 11) resembles similar apologies in Ignatius (AZagn. 11, Trad/. 8). 
Other coincidences also with passages which are not contained in the 
Curetonian letters will be found above, p. 136. 

But this is not all. It is true that the two direct quotations from 
Ignatius in Origen are found in the Curetonian letters. But in one 
there is a variation which, though slight, is far from unimportant. 
Origen, quoting the opening of Zpfes. 19, cites it cal EAaBev x.7.X., as it 
stands in the Middle Form. In the Curetonian letters the connecting 
particle ‘and’ is omitted. This is not a mere accident. In the 
Middle Form (the Vossian letters) the passage stands in direct con- 
nexion with the miraculous conception and birth of Christ (§ 18), and 
accordingly the connecting particle is appropriate; but in the Cure- 
tonian letters all this preceding passage is wanting, so that the words 
quoted follow immediately after topics altogether irrelevant (§18 vpiv 
8€ cwrypia Kal Lon aidvios). Thus there is an abrupt transition in this 
recension, and the connecting particle would be out of place. It must 
therefore have been deliberately added in the Vossian letters, if these 
are an expansion of the Curetonian, or deliberately omitted in the 
Curetonian, if these are an abridgment of the Vossian. Hence its 
presence in Origen’s quotation is an indication of no light moment. 

Moreover there is another very strong reason for supposing that 
Origen had the Vossian letters before him. The Vossian letters were 
in the hands of Eusebius, who does not appear to have known any 
others. But in all matters relating to the literature of the early Church 
Eusebius made use, as naturally he would, of the valuable library 
which Pamphilus, the admirer of Origen, had gathered together at 
Cesarea and left as an heir-loom to the Church there (7. £. vi. 32). 
This library contained the books which had belonged to Origen. When 
therefore we find Origen and Eusebius within about half a century of 
each other citing the same writer (though not very frequently cited 
in the early centuries), this fact affords a strong presumption that they 
quoted, if not from the same ms, at all events from mss closely allied 
to each other and belonging to the same family. The presumption is 
certainly much stronger than any which can be advanced on the other 
side. 

But, if Origen be withdrawn, the solitary quotation of Irenzeus alone 
remains. An induction from a single example is no induction at all. 
But even this testimony may be invalidated. The reader who compares 
the references given above (p. 143) will form his own opinion of the 
value of the coincidences with the Ignatian letters in the language of 

IGN. I, 19 
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Irenzeus ; but they cannot count for nothing. To this point however I 
shall return hereafter. It is sufficient at present to observe that with one 
exception (Zpfes. 19) they all refer to passages in the Vossian letters 
which have no place in the Curetonian. 

The force of coincidences in other writers prior to the age of 
Eusebius, which have been noted in the previous chapter (p. 137 sq), 
will be differently estimated by different minds. But the references of 
Eusebius himself (see p. 146 sq) to the Vossian Epistles are unques- 
tioned and unquestionable; and the same is true of all subsequent 
writers during the next two centuries, who cite this father to any extent, 
e.g. Theodoret, Timotheus, and Severus. There is in fact a catena of 
authorities extending over seven or eight centuries from the age of 
Ignatius. On the other hand zot a single quotation, early or late, has 
been adduced, of which we can say confidently that it was taken from the 
Curetonian Letters, as distinguished from the Middle Recenston. The 
value of this silence must not indeed be exaggerated. As the two recen- 
sions have large parts in common, the range of possible quotations bearing 
distinct testimony to the Curetonian Letters apart from the Vossian is 
not wide. But still it is a significant fact. 


(ii) The next subject which I propose to consider under the head 
of external evidence is the phenomena of extant manuscripts and autho- 
rities for the text. 

Not a little stress has been laid on the fact, that the mss of the 
Curetonian Recension are older by some centuries than the mss (whether 
Greek or Latin) of the Vossian Epistles. It will have appeared from 
the account given above (p. 72 sq), that the three Mss of the Curetonian 
Syriac range from the first half of the sixth to the ninth century. On 
the other hand the Greek mss of the Vossian letters, the Medicean 
and Colbertine, cannot be dated before the tenth or eleventh century, 
while the mss of the Latin Version are still later. If we had no other 
data for determining the question than the relative ages of the ss, this 
fact might have afforded a presumption—a very slender presumption—in 
favour of the Curetonian letters as against the Vossian. How slight this 
presumption would have been we may judge from analogous cases. 
The oldest extant ms of Herodotus is about four centuries younger than 
the oldest extant mss of Jerome and Augustine. Yet Herodotus 
flourished eight centuries before Jerome and Augustine. The oldest 
extant Ms of Bede is two or three centuries older than the oldest extant 
ms of A‘schylus. Yet an interval of twelve centuries separates Bede 
from Aéschylus. Such examples might be multiplied indefinitely. 
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But we have other highly important data. ‘The Vossian letters were 
certainly in the hands of Eusebius and Theodoret. We may here 
waive all contested points, such as the allusions in Polycarp or the 
quotation in Origen, which, if allowed, would carry the evidence much 
farther back. The references in Eusebius no one has questioned or 
can question. But Eusebius wrote more than two centuries before the 
date of the earliest Syriac ms of the Curetonian Epistles. Thus we are 
certified of the existence of the Vossian Recension two hundred years 
before we hear of the Curetonian. And from that time forward the 
evidence for the former is varied and continuous, whereas the latter can 
produce no credentials outside these three Syriac Mss themselves. 

No light stress again has been laid on another consideration, 
which will not bear the strain put upon it. It is argued that in those 
parts which they have in common the special readings of the Curetonian 
letters bear the stamp of greater antiquity than those of the Vossian, and 
hence it is inferred that the Curetonian Recension itself must be older 
than the Vossian. 

Here two wholly different things are confounded together. In the 
comparison of two recensions so wide apart as the Curetonian and the 
Vossian, two classes of variations must be considered. ‘There are first 
the deliberate additions or omissions or alterations which are due to the 
author of that recension which is later in time and founded on the 
earlier. These variations are directly “terary or doctrinal in their 
character. They are also for the most part intentional. There are 
secondly those divergences which are due to the separate and successive 
transmission of each recension, owing to the caprice or carelessness of 
the scribes. These are chiefly clerical or transcriptional. They are 
commonly accidental, but may be deliberate. ‘Thus a and f are two 
recensions of the same author ; # being a literary recension, whether by 
abridgment or expansion or otherwise, of a. The state of the text of 
a and £ respectively in the first, second, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth 
centuries after 8 was produced from a, and the two recensions began to 
be transmitted separately, are represented by a, a, a, a, a,a,, B, B, B, 
B, B, B,, respectively. Suppose that of a we have only a, extant, while 
of Bwe have B,. It is quite plain that in the parts common to both 
the only readings of B which are known to us must show greater 
antiquity than the only readings of a which are known to us, though (as 
a recension) f is the offspring of a and not conversely. ‘This is a 
rough representation of the relation of our actual authorities for the 
texts of the Vossian and Curetonian letters respectively. For the 
former our chief authority may be said to be represented by a,, for the 
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latter by 8, When the case is thus stated, the fallacy of inferring the 
superior antiquity of the recension from the superior antiquity of the 
extant readings becomes apparent. Yet Ignatian critics, foilowing 
Cureton’s example, have repeatedly built upon this hollow foundation’. 


This is perhaps the proper place for considering a curious fact 
relating to the documentary evidence. The headings of the epistles in 
the Greek ms (the AZedicean), which however contains only six of the 
seven letters, present remarkable differences in form. ‘Taking them in 
the order in which they occur, we get the following titles : 


CMYPNAOIC. 

TIPOC TTOAYKAPTTION IfNATIOC. 

Tpoc €decioyce Iipndtioc. 
MAPNHCIEYCIN IPNATIOC. 

MAPNHCIEYCIN PIAAAECAMEFCIN IPNATIOC. 
TPAAAIANOIC IPNATIOC. 


ONES ae hens ce 


The word payvyoetow in the fifth title has evidently crept in from 
the subscription to the Epistle to the Magnesians which immediately 
precedes. The seventh letter, the Epistle to the Romans, is found 
only in a separate Ms, the Colbertine, where it is without any title®. 

The epistles thus fall into two separate classes according to their 
titles ; (1) Sprpvaios, Mayvyoredow, Braderpedtouy, TadXudvous ; (2) mpos 
It will be seen at once that these two 
classes comprise respectively those which are not, and those which are, 
represented in the Curetonian set of letters. The value of this fact is 
increased by two considerations ; 7rs/, that the epistles belonging to 
the two classes are not kept separate in the Ms, but are mixed up 
together ; and secondly, that, though there are minor variations in the 
titles (e.g. the omission or insertion of “Iyvaruos), these have not pre- 
vailed so as to obliterate the main distinction of the two classes. 

In the versions we should be prepared to find the difference 
obliterated ; for there are not many languages in which it would occur 
to an ordinary translator to render zpos “Edeotous and “Edeoious by 


TloAvKaprov, mpos “Edecious. 
prov, ™p 


1 The inference has been drawn from 
the subscription to the Ms Zz, ‘ Here end 
(the) three epistles of Ignatius ’ (see above 
p- 72, Ill. p- 92), that the translator or 
transcriber knew of no other epistles of 
Ignatius (Bunsen Die drei aechten etc. 
pp- xvi, xvii, Lipsius Ueber die Aechtheit 
etc. p. 159). It is unnecessary to add any- 


“Pwuatous : see above, p. 


thing to Zahn’s refutation of this in- 
ference (/. v. A. p. 188 sq). 

2 The facts with regard to this Ms are 
incorrectly stated by some editors of 
Ignatius, who assign to it the title mpos 
75, and comp. 
Fournal of Philology, i. p. 157 (£869). 
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different expressions. It is not therefore a very important fact that this 
distinction does not appear in either the Latin or the Armenian 
Version. In the Long Recension again no traces of it are visible, as 
the headings of all the epistles have the same form zpos Spupvaious, zpos 
"E@eciovs, etc. 

When [ first observed this curious fact, which I had not seen noticed 
in any writers on the Ignatian question’, it impressed me strongly, and 
I called attention to it in an article in the Journal of Philology 1. ii. 
p. 47 sq, 1868 (comp. Il. p. 157, 1869). It seemed to me ‘to show 
that the collector or redactor’ of the Middle Recension ‘must have 
derived these seven epistles directly or indirectly from fo different 
sources. So I inferred that ‘the three epistles were circulated dy them- 
selves at an early date.’ And, though not regarding the argument as 
conclusive against the genuineness of the other four, I considered it to 
weigh powerfully on that side. 

But I have since seen reasons for altering my estimate of the 
importance of these facts. It seems evident to me now that the titles, 
as we have them, cannot have belonged to the several epistles in the 
first instance and must be regarded as comparatively Jate additions. 
This is certainly the case with Mayvyotedow, for no such form is found 
till many centuries after the latest possible date of the Epistle to the 
Magnesians. The only plausible heading for it is zpos robs év Mayvycia, 
as I have shown (11. p. 105 sq). Thus it would correspond to the 
heading of the Tarsian letter zpos tots év Tapoo”. So again the varia- 
tions in the heading of the Epistle to the Trallians (see 1. p. 150 sq) 
show that the form in the Ms, TpadAtavots “Tyvatvos, is destitute of early 
authority. Whatever therefore may be the explanation of these facts 
relating to the titles, they have no direct bearing on the question 
before us. 


(iii) The third question for consideration under the head of ex- 
ternal testimony has reference to the Aestorical relations between the 
two recensions, so far as these can be traced. 


It has been shown above (p. 91 sq), that there existed in the early 
centuries a Syriac version of the seven Vossian letters, to which were 
appended the six additional spurious Ignatian letters. From this Syriac 


! I have since seen that attention is 2 The Tarsian letter stands next to the 
called to this fact in B. I. Cooper’s “vee Magnesian in the Long Recension (see 
Church of Ancient Christendom. The above, p. 234); and its heading was pro- 
book is without a date, but laminformed — bably suggested by that of its immediate 
that it appeared in 1852. predecessor. 
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version the extant Armenian translation was made at a comparatively 
early date. It has been proved also (p. 91 sq) that this Syriac version 
was intimately connected with the Curetonian letters; that where they 
cover the same ground, the two are identical ; that this identity is such 
as to preclude the supposition of accidental coincidence; and that 
therefore the only conclusion is the alternative, either that the Cure- 
tonian letters are abridged from the Syriac version of the Vossian 
letters, or that the Syriac version of the Vossian letters was an 
expansion from the Curetonian letters made by filling in the missing 
parts with the aid of the Greek. Which is the more probable suppo- 
sition ? 

The abridgment theory is a very simple postulate. The abbreviator 
had only to run his pen through the passages which he wished to omit, 
to substitute here and there an epitome for a longer passage, to supply 
here and there a link of connexion, and to transcribe the whole. He 
need not even have taken so much trouble as this. He might have 
performed the work of abridging as he went on, currente calamo. A 
very few hours would serve to complete his task. 

On the other hand the expavszon theory is full of difficulties. We 
must suppose that some Syrian had before him the Curetonian letters 
in Syriac, and the Vossian letters in Greek ; that he carefully noted all 
the passages which were wanting or transposed or different in the 
former; that he produced conformity by translating from the latter, 
supplying omissions, inverting transpositions, and altering divergences ; 
and that he did this in such a way as to produce a harmonious Syriac 
whole corresponding to the Greek whole which he had before him. If 
any one will take the trouble to compare the Vossian letters with the 
Curetonian, he will see what enormous labour and care such a work 
would involve. The relation is not one of simple curtailment or simple 
expansion. It is one either of careless, rough, and capricious manipu- 
lation, if the Curetonian letters be an abridgment of the Vossian, or of 
elaborate and consummate literary artifice, if the Vossian letters be an 
expansion of the Curetonian. ‘This being the relation between the two 
forms, it will be seen at once how great must have been the labour of 
the Syrian who set himself to fulfil the task here supposed. Any one 
for instance, who will compare in the two recensions the 19th chapter 
of the “phesians or the opening salutation of the Romans will be able 
to judge for himself. Or we may take the close of the Epistle to the 
Romans in the Curetonian Form, which incorporates two chapters from 
the Vossian Epistle to the Trallians, and try to imagine the amount of 
care and attention which would be required for such a task. Indeed it 


See ee 
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would have cost much less time and trouble to have translated the 
whole three letters direct from the Vossian Greek, than to have under- 
taken this elaborate piecing of the Curetonian Syriac. Moreover there 
is, I believe, no appreciable difference in style (so far as it can be 
inferred from the remaining fragments and from the Armenian transla- 
tion) between the portions taken on this hypothesis from the preexisting 
Curetonian Syriac and the portions—whether isolated passages or whole 
letters—supposed to have been supplied by this second translator 
some centuries after. Yet it is not the uniformity of literalness; for 
this version has a rough freedom characteristic of itself. It would 
perhaps be too much to say that no Syrian could have been found in 
those ages capable of such a work. But who would have been likely 
to undertake it? And what sufficient motive would he have had to 
stimulate and sustain him ? 


2. ILnternal Evidence. 


This branch of the subject also may be conveniently considered 
under three heads: (i) The diction and style; (ji) The connexion of 
thought; (iii) The topics, whether theological, ecclesiastical, or per- 
sonal. 


tr. The value of diction as a criterion of authorship will vary 
materially in different cases. In the Ignatian letters, which (whatever 
other faults they may have) are not deficient in character, its value will 
be high. As the subject has never been thoroughly investigated before, 
I offer no apology for the length and minuteness of the treatment, 
trusting that the result will be considered its best vindication. In the 
following table the first column contains words and expressions which 
occur in the Curetonian letters ; while in the second parallels are given 
from those portions which are absent from the Curetonian Recension 
and appear only in the Vossian. 


dramAn of outward demonstrations of affection (see I. p. 341) ; 
Polyc. 27a deopa poou a nyarnoas Smyrn. 9 dmovra HE kat TmapovTa Hyarn- 
OaTtve 
drAttH joined with wioris (see the note I. p. 29) ; 
Ephes. \ xara riot Kai wydarny Ephes. 14 thy wiotw kat thy ayarny. 
For other instances see /fhes. 20, 
Magn. 1,13, Phtlad. 11, Smyrn. inser. 
6, 13 
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personified and used in a peculiar way ; 
Kom. 9 dondferar vpas...n ayann tov Trall. 13 aomagerat vpas 7) dydy Spup- 
EKKANTLOV K.T.A. vaiov, Philad. 11 aonaterac vas 7 
ayarn Tav adeApav 
identified with the blood of Christ ; 
Rom. 7 10 aipa abrot 6 éotw ayarn Trail. 8 év aydrn 6 eotw aiza Inoot 
ad Oapros Xpirrov 
ArNnefa in connexion with pevew év ; 
Polyc. 5 et rus Svvarat ev ayveig peveer  LEphes. 10 ev wdaon dyveia wai codpo- 
avn peévere 
4rNizecOal in a strange construction with a genitive (see 1. p. 51); 
Lphes. 8 wepivnpa vpaev kai ayvigowae  Trall.13 dyviterar jpav 7d pov mvedpa 
UpOv 
4AcIN in the expression ‘to sing to the Father’; 
Rom. 2 wa ev ayamrn xopos yevipevor Ephes. 4 xopds yiverbe, Wa ctiupovor 
donte TO Tarpl ev Xpior@ “Incod «.7.A. OVTES EV Omovoia...adnTEe Ev Porn pid dua 
"Inoob Xpistov TH marpi .7.d. 
aima in the expression év alate @cod (Xpicrod) used mystically ; 
Ephes. 1 dvafwrupnoarres ev aipate Philad. inscr. iv domatopa ev aipare 
cov *Inood Xpiotov, Smyrn. 1 nOpacpévous 
...€Y TO aipate Xpiorov: comp. Tradl. 
inscr. (v. 1.), Swzyrn. 12 
ai@on in the phrase ‘the prince of this world’ (see 11. p. 73) ; 


LEphes. 19 €habev tov apxovra tov 6 Gapxwv tod aldvos rovrov occurs 
ai@vos toutov, Tradl. 4 katadveraa 6 Ephes.17, Magn. 1, Rom. 7, Phitad. 


apy@v Tov ai@vos rovtov 6 
ai@Nec in a manner personified as the recipients of a revelation 
or a report ; 
Ephes. 8 éxxdnoias tis StaBonrov trois Lphes. 19 was ovv epavepobn Tois 
aidow aidow; Smyrn. 1 wa apn ovoonpov 
eis TOUS alwvas 
AKiNHTOC in reference to the faith of the persons addressed ; 
Polyc. . cov thy ev Bcd yvadpnv ndpac- Swyrn. i tas Karnptrrpéevovs ev ake- 
pevny ws emt méTpay akivnTov mit@ mioree: comp. Philad. 1 eme- 
yvovs...7d akivntov avtov 
&mwMmoc in the connexion éy awe xapé and similar phrases ; 
Ephes. inscr. év dudpm xapa xaipew: Magn. 7 ev th xapa Th dud, Comp. 
comp. Rom. inscr. duopws yaipew Ephes. 4 €v dpodpo evornt, Smyrn. 
inscr. ev dudpo mvevpart. See also 
Trall. 1 
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ANATEAAW used metaphoricaily ; 


Rom. 2 iva eis avtov avareiio 


ANHp in the phrase of kar’ avdpa ; 


Polyc. 1 trois kar avdpa kara bponbevay 
cod Addex 


Magn. 9 7 Con nuav avereirev Se 
avrou 


Ephes. 4 oi kar avSpa S€ xopos yiveobe, 
Ephes. 20 oi kat dvdpa Kown mavtes, 
Trall. 13 ot Kar’ Gvdpa addndous aya- 
mare, Suiyri. 5 Ta nueTepa Tov KaT 
avdpa maOnpara, Syrn. 12 tovs Kar’ 
avdpa kal Kowy mavTes 


ANTIYYXON implying devotion to another ; 


Polyc. 2 kata rayta gov avrivyuxov eye 
kai ta Seopa pov, Polyc. 6 avriyuxov 
€y® tév vmotacoopevey x.t.r. (Comp. 


mepiWnpa pov Lphes. 8) 


AZ100€0C, 


Rom. inscr. éxxAnoia...4Tus Kal mpoKabn- 
tat...a&w0beos, Rom. 1 tay ra a&Wbea 
Tpocera 


AZIOMAKAPICTOC, 
Ephes. inscr. tH exkAnoia tH a€copaka- 
plor@, Rom. inscr. exkAnota...7T1s Kat 
mpoxaOnrar,..a£vompemns,a&opakapiotos 


AZIOTIPETTHC, 
Rom. inscr. (I. c.) 


&Zioc in other compounds ; 


> , 
agiayvos 
agvérawvos Rem. inscr. 


> , 
agverritevkros 


&Zio0c with eié, more especially in 


(see II. p. 33) 


Trall. 4 ovdx oida ei GEcos cit 


Ephes. ' 6 xaptodpevos vpiv akios 
ovow 


Ephes. 21 avriypuxov vpav eyo kat ov 
emeuwpate KT... S7Lyril. 10 ayrivyuxov 
Up@v TO TVEUMA pou Kal Ta Seopa pov 


Magn. 2 rov aéwobéov tyov emioko- 
mov, Trall. inscr. éxkAnoia...aéwbée, 
Smyrn. 12 tov a&wbeov erickoroy 


Ephes. 12 Wavdov...tov a€tvopaxapiorov, 
Rom. 10 Sv ’Edeciay trav a&wupaka- 


ploTev 


Magn. 13 rot a&worpereararov émurko- 


cn 
TOU UP@V 


a€vayarnros Philad. 5 
a&toPavpactos 

agwovopaotos, Lphes. 4. 
aéwomatos, Philad. 2, Polyc. 3 


a&wrmdoxos, Magn. 13 


denouncing his own unworthiness 


Magn. 12 eavrep akws @, 7b. 14 b0ev 
ovk a&.os eipe KadeioOa (comp. 7 rad. 
13), Rom. 9 ovde yap a&ws eiur, Syuyrn. 
IL ovk @y d&.os exeiOev eivar 

Smyrn. 9g ake yap ear, Polyc. 8 ypa- 


Wees. . 0S aos @v 
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and used absolutely of things ; 
Polyc. 6 iva ra dxxerra vuav aéva kopi- Smyrn. 11 épayn por ody a&tov mpaypa 
onobe 

dzZi0YN, used especially of himself (see 11. p. 110) ; 
Rom. 1 tov akvwOjvai pe cis TéAos eivaa = Ephes. 9 H&wWOnv...mpocoprjjoa dyiv, 

2b. 21 n&wOny eis tiny Ocod evpeOnvat, 
Magn. 2 érei obv n&ieOnv ideiv spas 
24 di if) fe 

ddpatoc in the phrase ‘ visible and invisible’; 
Trall. 5 opara re xai dopara, Rom. 5 Smyrn. 6 of apxovres opatot tre kat 
TOY opatoy kat aopdreav (comp. Polyc.  doparor 
2; 3) 

AmadHc opposed to rabyrds and said of Christ ; 
Polyc. 3 tov analy, tov Sv nas waOn- LEphes. 7 wperov mabnros kal tore ama- 
Tov Ons 

Attaptizein (comp. also avamdptiotos, Il. p. 259) 3 
Ephes. 1 ro ovyyevixov epyov tereiws LEfphes. 3 ovrw anmnpricpa, Philad. § 
annpticare, Ephes. 19 TO mapa Oed 1 TMpocEV XT Vuayv...e amapricer 
amnpTio pevov 

AttoA€xecOal said of saluting or welcoming persons ; 
Ephes. \ drobe~apevos [vpadv] ev Ge@ Trall. 1 arodeEduevos obv Thy kara Geor 
TO moAvayarntoy ovona, Polyc. 1 dmo-  evvovay k.7.X. 
dexopevos cov THY ev Ce@ yvopny 

ATTOAAMBANEIN Said of welcoming persons ; 
Ephes. trnv wokumdnOevav vpav...amet- LEphes. 2 ov é&eumddpiov ths ap’ dtuav 
Anha ev ’Ovncipo ayanns dmé\aBov 

and otherwise ; 
Rom. 1 Tov KARpov pov dveumodiatos  Simyrin. 11 amédaBov To idiov peyeOos 
aTroAafsetv 

ApéckeiNn of pleasing God or Christ ; 


e , a ° 5) 
Polyc. © apéoxete @ otpareverbe Rom. 2 Oc@ apécat, woTrep kal apéokeTE 


aptoc, speaking of the ‘ bread of God’; 
Rom. 7 adprov cod bho Ephes. 5 torepeira tov aprov Tov Gcov 
ApOapcia, 
Polyc. 2 to Oépa apOapoia cai fo Magn. 6 dWaynv apOapoias, Philad. 9 
aidvios To O€ evayyéALov amdpriopa eat adOap- 
cias, comp. Ephes. 17 
AOaprToc, 
Rom. 7 ayarn apOapros Trall. 11 6 kapros avtav apOapros 
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Rom. 7 Backavia ev dpiv py Karotkeitw 


FNOMH in the phrase ‘mind of God’; 


Ephes. 3 omws cvvtpéynte tH yvoun 


ToU Oeov 


The phrase yroun Ocod occurs Row. 8, 
Polyc. 8 (comp. youn "Incot Xpiorod, 
Ephes. 3, Philad. inscr.) 


in the phrase ‘ mind of the bishop’; 


Polyc. 5 peta yvduns tov éemurKorov 
(comp. § 4) 
and in other expressions ; 


Polyc. 1 cov thy €v Oe@ yvopnv x.t.d. 


rpdpw in a particular connexion ; 


Rom. 4 €yd ypapw macas tats éxkdXn- 
clas 


Ephes. 4 cvvrpéxew tH Tou emirkdrov 
YOR 


Rom. 7 tiv eis Ocov pov yvopny 


Polyc. 8 maoais tTais eéxkAnoiats ovK 
noummOnv ypavra 


AéAemal, AeAeménoc, in particular connexions, especially of a ‘pri 


soner in Christ’; 


rd ’ -~? - 
Rom. 1 SeSepevos...€v Xpict® Inoov 


Trall. 5 ob adore S€dena 


Aecmé, see above under avtiuyor ; 


Trall. 1 Sebepeve ev “Incod Xpicta 
(comp. Philad. 5, 7) 
ei yap kal dedeua, Ephes. 3, Magn. 12 


Aecmoc used metaphorically (with Avewv) of the powers of evil ; 


Ephes. 19 éhvero waca payeia kal ras 
deopos 


Aid tof¥to followed by tva or ézrws ; 


Polyc. 2 8a rotvro wapkikos €t Kat Tvev- 
patixos wa k.7.r., Ephes. 3 8a tovto 
mpoeAaBov tapakadey vas, Oras ouv- 
TPEXNTE K.T.A. 


\ / 
Ald TTANTOC, 
Polyc. 6 ovaipny vpav dia ravros, Ephes. 
inscr. elvac dua mavtis eis Sé€av mapa- 
phovoy K.T.A. 


A’ Q@N, in a particular connexion, 


¢ 
VOV a ; 

Ephes. 15 wa 8 dv dade rpdcon Kai 
80 dv ovya ywooknrar 


Philad. 8 os dice af’ tyav mavta 
deopov 


Ephes. 17 8: rovro pupov €haBev...va 
mven K.T.A., Magn. 9 Sua todto vmope- 
vowev wa evpeOapev K.T.A. 


Ephes. 2, 20, Magn. 1, 6, Smyrn. 12, 
Polyc. 8 


where it is equivalent to & éxei- 


Ephes. 4 émvywooky SC dy ed mpac- 
cere K.T.A., 20. 14 OC Ov mpacoovow 
bpOnoovra, 70. 9 de dv ypapw, mpoo- 
opArjoat vuiv (comp. 2d, 15 ef dv) 
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AlaTaccec@a! in connexion with the Apostles ; 


Rom. 4 ovx ws UWeérpos kai Iatdos dta- 
Cala = 

Tdocopat vpive eKELVOL ATOTTOADL, eyo 

KaTakpiros 


AdZa in the phrase «is ddgav (cod) ; 


Polyc. 4 eis Sd£av Geod mréov Sovdevé- 
twaayv, Ephes. inscr. eis S0€av mapa- 
JLovov 


Trall. 3 va @v Karakpitos ws améoTo- 
Nos vyiy Siaracoopa, Lpfes. 3 ov d.a- 
TAT TOMA Vuiv ws wy TL 


Magn. 15 mapovres cis Sd€av cod, 
Rom. 10 ray mpoedhOovray pe...eis SdEav 
Ocov (comp. also /:phes. inscr.), Polyc. 

LA c ~ 4 + , U > 
7 So€aon vpey thy dokvoy ayarny eis 
dv€av Ocod 


A\ozZ4zw (ytrepAozZ4zw) used absolutely, and in a particular connexion ; 


Polyc. 1 amodexopevos wou thy év Oca 
yropny...vmepdoéalw katakimbeis K.T.A. 
(where the addition of Gedy in the 
Syriac text is an obvious gloss) 

AYNamic in the phrase év duvaper; 
Ephes. 14 ev Suvaper riotews 


AyckoAoc in the neuter dvcxodov ; 
Rom. 1 épot dé Svakodov eatiy tov Oeov 
EMUTUX EL 

€An in the phrase ovk éav ; 


Ephes. 3 9 ayarn ovK« €& pe cvwmav 


Trall. 1 amodSeEduevos otv thy Kata 
Gedy evvoray Oe avtov edo€aca x... 


Ephes. 11 ev Svuvaper “Inood Xprorod, 
Smyrn. 13 €v Suvapee warpos 


Smyrn. 4 dep SiaKodov 


Ephes. 9 ov« eiavare oreipae cis Yas 


€Apazein, in the perfect 7dpacbar, ydpacpevos, especially with év ; 


Polyc. 1 tiv év Ged yuopny nOpacpevny 


So too Ephes. 10 éSpaiot tH wiaret 


Philad. inscr. 7Spacpevn ev opovola 
Ccov, Suyrn. 1 ndpacpévous ev ayarn, 
Smyrn. 13 &pacba riores kal ayarn 


éAeein, the perfect participle 7Aeypevos and the construction with ey ; 


Rom. inscr. yArenuévn ev peyadevoryre 
mar pos 


Philad. inscr. ndenpévn ... ev opovoia 
cov, Smyri. inscr. nrenuévn ev mravti 
xapiopare 


eAttic used of Christ, especially with xowds (see 11. p. 263) ; 


Ephes. 1 imép Tov Kowod dvdpatos Kat 
eAmidos 


Ephes. 21 ev Inoot Xpwtd tH Kown 
edmide nuov. So too Philad. 11 
(comp. Philad. 5). So Incov Xpiorod 
Tis eAmidos nuav, Magn. 11, Tradl. 
inscr., 2 


ENoycdal, especially the perfect participle yvwpévos ; 


Ephes. inscr. jvapéevnvy Kai €xdedey- 
pevny 


Rom. imscr. nvopévois maon evTody 
avrov: comp. agu. 6, 7,14, Smyri. 3 





t 
¥ 
" 
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ENwcic ‘union’ ; 
Polyc. 1 ris €vdcews ppovti¢e Magn. 1 &wow evxopa, Philad. 7 


THY Evaow ayarate: comp. Magn. 13, 
Trall. 11, Phitlad. 8, Polyc. § 


éZoycia in the phrase éfovalay éyew Twos ; 
Polyc. 7 xpstiavos éavrod eovaiav ovx  Smyrn. 4 rovtrov b€é exec eEovoiay "In- 
exeL covs Xpiotos 

eTrarreAta, ETtarreAAecoal, of the profession of Christianity ; 
Ephes. 14 ob yap viv emayyeXias Tro =Ephes. 14 miotw emayyedopevos ... 


epyov emayyedAopevor Xpiotod etvat 
ETTIETKElA, 
Ephes. 10 rh émetkeia The word occurs twice in Philad. 1 


émikeicOai of impending death (or life) ; 


Rom. 6 6 8€ roxeros poe errikerrat Magn. 5 €mixerrat ta Svo opod, 6 Te 


davaros kai n Con (but see IL. p. 117 on 
the reading) 


€mickotrein of the superintendence of God (or Christ) ; 


Polye. inscr. émurxonmnpeva io Geod Rom. 9 aitiy “Incots Xptoros émtoko- 
moet. So God is called the universal 
erioxoros, Magn. 3. Compare Gcov 
> , 
extoxonn Polyc. 8 


> / s - bs 2 bs 
€TTITpeTTeIN in the imperative émurpewate ; 


Ephes. 10 émurppatre obv avrois kav Rom. 6 éemitpéparé poe pynrny eivar 
ek TOY Epywv vuiv waOnrevOqvae K.T.A, 


EMITYPXANEIN With an infinitive following ; 


Ephes. \ émuruxety ev ‘Poun Onptona- LEphes. 1 emitvxeiv Surnbd padnrns 
xjoa, Rom. 1 eméruyoy dew Kerr. eivat 


in the phrase ézitvyxely Ocod ; 


Rom. 1, 2, 4, Polyc. 2; comp. Ijcot The phrase occurs /phes. 12, Magn. 


Xpuorov emitvxeiv Rom. 5 (twice) 14, Tradl. 12, 13, Rom. 9, Smyrn. 11, 
Polyc. 7 
So ruyxeiv Geot Lphes. 10 So ruxet Ocov Magn. I 


éTTOYpANIA, especially in reference to angelology ; 


Trall. 5 py ot Sivapa ra erovpana Smyrn. 6 wat ra emovpana cai Sofa 


ypaa, 7b. Sivapat voeiv ri eroupdma Tov ayyéAov: compare Lfphes. 13, 
Trall. 9 
€pAn (not found in the N. T. or in Clement or Polycarp) ; 
Rom. 2 épacOijre tis wapKos pov, Polyc. Rom. 7 épav tov arobaveiv 


4 €paracay dd Tov Kowod éAevbepod- 
aba. So too pws Nom. 7 
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€toimdzein, the perfect participle passive; 
Ephes. 9 yropacpévoe eis olxoSopny Rom. 5 rdv Onpiov rav epot nrouacpe- 
cou vov 
eyAorein, the perfect participle passive with év; 
Ephes. inscr. ry evhoynpévy ev peyeber Magn. inscr. rh evdoynpévn ev xapere 
KT, . «7A. (comp. Ephes. 2) 
eypickein in the aorist passive evpefjvar, a characteristic Ignatian 
expression ; 
Rom. 2, 3, 4, 5, Polyc. 4, 6 Ephes. 10, 11, 12, 14, 21, Magn. 9, 
Trail, 2, 12,13, Sayrn.,. 3, Polyc. 7 
eyxecOai used with especial frequency, and in sentences of similar 
form; e.g. 
Ephes. 1 ov evxyopar Kata “Incoty Smyrn. 11 jv evxopa redetav por So- 
Xpiorov vpas ayanav Onva, 20. 13 HY evxYopa paca 
€x¢in with an infinitive ; 
Rom. 2 €xere emvypadnva Philad. 6 €xet tus kavyjoac bat 


. 


with éfovciav (see s. v.), and with xatpov (see s. V.). 


ZAN with xara ; 
Ephes. 8 ipa xara Gedy (Are Philad. 3 xara Incotv Xpioroy Cavtes: 
comp. Ephes. 6, 8, Magn. 8, 9, 10, 
Trall. 2, Rom. 8 


Heyxia of God or of Christ. The two passages quoted are the only 
cases of its occurrence in these letters ; 


, r co 
Ephes. 15 dvvara kai ris jovyias ad- Ephes. 19 arwa ev jovxia cov empay- 
TOU aKoveL On 


8€AHma, used absolutely of the Divine will (1. p. 85); 

Rom. 1 éavrep O€Xnpa 7 Ephes. 20 éav pe kata&ion “Inoois... 
kat OéAnpa n, Smyrn. 11 kata béAnpa 
dé xarn&wwOnv, Polyc. 8 ws ro Oédnpa 
mpooracce: (comp. S7zy77. 1) 

OHpiomaxein of himself; 

Ephes. 1 emiruxeiv ev “Pdbun Onpwopa- Tradl. 10 ri dé wai evyopat Onpropa- 

xoa xnoa, Rom. 5 Amo Supias pepe Popns 
Onpiopaxe 

8yciacTHpion used metaphorically ; 


£ y . cal 
Rom. 2 os ev Ovovacripiov Eroudv  Ephes. § ea py tis 7 evtos Tov bvovac- 
> 
eoTw tynpiov (comp. Zvall. 7), Magn. 7 ws 
emt év Oyotagryptoy (comp. Phz/ad. 4) 
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ka@aipeicba of the powers of evil ; 


Ephes. 13 xaOaipodvra: ai Svvayers tov §=— Ee fhes. 19 KaOnpeiro madara Bacidela 
arava 


Kalpoc, especially in the phrase kapov éxew followed by an infinitive ; 
Rom. 2 ov yup eye mote €Ew karpov Smyrit. 9 os [ri] Katpov ~youev eis 
ToLOUTOV Oeod emuTvXEtV Ocodv petavoeiv 

KAKOTEXNIA In the same connexion ; 
Polyc. § ras kaxorexvias pevye Philad. 6 hevyere otv tas Kakorexvias 

katd with the accusative (e.g. Polyc. 1 Hphes. 1); a favourite form of 
expression in various connexions (see Il. p. 107). Thus we have kata 
®cov, cata Kipiov, etc. ; 


Polyc. 5 6 yapos 7 xara Kupwv, Ephes. See Ephes. 2, Magn. 1, 8, 13, Trail. 
I xara “Incovy Xpiordv ayanay, 2%. 8 1, Philad. 3. 4 
dpa kata Oedv Cire 


again in the expression kata 7ayra ; 


Polyc. 2 xara mavta cov aytiyvxov See Ephes. 2 (twice), Magn. 8, 12, 
ey@ KA, Trall. 12, Smyrn. 9, 12, etc. 


so too in the phrase {jv xara twa (or 71); see above, p. 302. 


KATAMANOANEIN In the imperative ; 


Polyc. 3 tovs xatpods KatapavOave Smyrn. 6 xarayabere Sé rovs €érepodo- 
Eovvras 


KATAZIOYN, a favourite Ignatian word (see 11 p. 85); said of himself; 


Rom. 2 6 Geds xatnkiocev evpeOjvar, So used in Ephes. 20, Magn. 1, Trall. 
Polyc. 1 xata&iwbeis rob mpoaerov gov 12, Smyrn. 11 


and of persons to be despatched to Syria ; 


Polyc. 8 rov péAXovra katakwvaba So used Polyc. 7, Philad. to 


K.T.A. 


KATATTAHCCEIN *tO OVverawe’ ; 


Polyc. 3 ot...€repodtdackadodvres pn oe Philad. 1 ob Katarémdnypar Thy emcei- 
kataTAnooéT@ouy Kevay 


kAfipoc of his own circumstances, especially of his martyrdom ; 


> ‘ ‘ al , > oe > ‘ ’ , 

Rom. 1 eis Th Tov KdAApov pov dvepro- LEphes. if wa ev KrAyp@ “Edeciov 

, > Lad cal - , 

Siorws arokaBeiv evpeda, Trall. 12 tov KAypov ovmep 
éyxemat(?) emirvyety, Philad. 5 iva ev 
® KAnpw@ nrenOnv emitdxw 
P P@ NAENON X 
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koINdc in the phrase To Kowor ; 


Polyc. 4 ph éparacav ard rod xowov Philad. 1 rv Svaxoviay thy eis ro 
eAevbepova ba Kolvov aynkovo-ay 


and connected with éA7is (see above, p. 300). 


KpayrH, Kpayrazein, of preaching ; 


Ephes. 19 tpia pvornpia kpavyns Philad. 7 éxpavyaca perakd av 
KEKTHCOAlI, 
Ephes. 1 0 réxrnode pice: dixaia Ephes. 1 a&iows ovat tovwitrov éricko- 


mov KextnoOa, 7b. 14 ayamny Kexty- 
peévos, 20, 15 6 Noyov "Incod Kexrnpevos, 
Philad. 1 xextnoOar tv Sd.axoviar, 
Polyc. 8 Qeov yrounyv kextnpévos 


more especially in a particular connexion ; 


Polyc. 1 dkoipnrov mvevpa KexTnLéevos Magn. 15 xexrnpeévor advaxpirov mvedpa 


Aadein frequent in Ignatius; and especially of mere profession, as 
opposed to right action ; 


Ephes. 15 Xadobvra pup eivat k.t.. See Magu. 10, Rom. 7, Philad. 1 
A€reiNn in this same contrast; 

Rom. 3 iva an povov dey Ephes. 15 ed 6 héywv roti 
and the passive A€éyer Gar ‘to be reckoned,’ speaking of himself; 


Rom. 3 r€yopar ypiotiavos...kat Aé- = Tvall. 13 ovK G&ws eipe Aéyer Oar, 
yer Oa Svvapat Rom. 9 €& avrav héeyer Oa 


AeftrecOa! with a genitive, ‘to lack’; 

Polyc. 2 iva pndevis deity Trall. 5 iva Gcod py NeuTdpeba 
AIMAN, as a metaphor or simile ; 

Polyc. 2 bs xepatopevos Aipéva Smyrn. 11 Apevos 49n ervyyavoy 
AYein of the defeat of the powers of evil; 


Ephes. 19 éddbero aca payeia kai was = Ephes. 13 dAverar 6 ddeOpos adrov 
decpos (comp. Pihilad. 8) 


MAOHTEYEIN especially in the passive ; 


Ephes. 10 ek tav épyov tpiv pabnrev- Ephes. 3 apxny exo tov pabnre’ec bat, 
Ojva, Rom. 5 év Se trois adtxnpacw Rot. 3 a pabynrevovres evréhreabe 


avrov paddov pabntevopat 
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maéuTHc of discipleship to Christ (sometimes used absolutely), more 
especially of his own imperfect discipleship ; 


Ephes. 1 iva....dumOa padnris eva, Rom. 5 viv dpyopa pabnrns eivat 
Trall. 5 ov...mapa rovto Sn Kat pabn- Magn. 9 iva eipeOdpev pabnrai Inood 
Ths ciut, Rom. 4 tore Ecoua pabntns Xpiorov: comp. Magn. to 
ddnOas Tov Xpiorov 

mére@oc in unusual connexions ; 
Ephes. inscr. edAoynuévn ev peyéOea,  Suiyrn. 11 amédaBov 76 iStov péyebos 
Rom. 3 peyébovs eativ 6 ypioriavo pds 

MIMHTHC of imitating God or Christ ; 
Ephes. 1 pysnrai ovres Geo Trall. 1 puysntas dvras Ocod: comp. 

Ephes. 10, Rom. 6, Philad. 7 
MONON used elliptically (see the note, 11. p. 61); 


, oa > ~ ~ > 2 , > -~ 3 col LS 
Rom. 5 povov iva “Inood Xpiotod éem- Lphes. 11 povov év Xptore "Inaow evpe- 
TUX® Onvat x.t.d., Siyrn. 4 povov ev TO ove- 
pate Inoov Xpiorov k.T.X. 


MYCTHPION Of the revealed truths of the Gospel; 


Ephes. 19 rpia pvornpia kpavyis Magn. 9, Trail. 2 


Nomoc of the law of Christ ; 


; ~ ‘ © , : a =<; a 
Rom. inscr. yprrrovopos Magn. 2 ds vip “Incov Xpurrov 


OiKONOMOC, OikONOM{A, Of God’s stewards and stewardship ; 


Polyc. 6 ws Geod oixovdpor Ephes. 6 ov méumet 6 oixodermorns eis 
thy (diay vikovopiay 


Omoneeid of conformity to God; 


Polyc.\ xara oponbevav Oeod Magn. 6 oponbevav Geov AaBortes 


Omofwe kal used in simple enumeration ; 


Ephes. 19 4 mapOevia Mapias cai 0 LEphes. 16 6 rowdros...dpoiws Kai 6 

ToxeTds avtys, Opoiws Kai 6 Odvatos TOU —dkov’wv adtod, Trall. 13 dpoiws Kai To 
, , e , , 

Kupiov (comp. Polyc. 5 where opoiws  mpeaBurepio 

kai also occurs, but in a more usual 

way) 


ONAIMHN in more than one connexion ; 


Polyc. 6 dvaipny vpaov dia ravrés Ephes. 2 ovaipny vpov bua marris 
(comp. Magn. 12) 
Polyc. 1 ob dvaipny ev Oc@ Magn. 2 06 eyo dvaipny 


IGN, J, 20 
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dnoma in the phrase ef ovoparos ; ; 

Polyc. 4 e& 6voparos mavras (yret Ephes. 20 mavres ev yapite €& dvopatos 
ouvépxerSe, Polyc. 8 domafopar ravras 
e& ovoparos 

and of actions done in or for ‘the name’ of Jesus Christ or of God ; 
Rom. 9 tév SeEapéevoy pe cis Gvopa Smyrna. 4 povoy év 7H dvdpatu Inrod 
"Inood Xpiotov, Polyc. 5 mapayyeAdXe Xpriotod, 7b. 12 dowdfopua...€v dvoparte 
€v dvouate Inoot Xpiorod, Ephes. 1 é€v “Incov Xpiorov, Rom. inscr.; comp. 
dvopate Qeod amreihnpa Philad. 10 imrép dvopatros Geod 

also used absolutely, without further definition (see 1. p. 37), of the 
Divine Name ; 
Ephes. 3 SéSepar ev 7S ovopate: comp. Lphes. 7 7d bvopa mepupéepew, Philad. 
2b. 1 rep Tov Kowov dvopatos 10 d0€aca Te Gvopa 













also used of individual men and nearly equivalent to ‘ person’ ; 
Ephes. 1 ArodeEapevos [vpav] ev Oecd Polyc. 8 "AXknv To ToOnTdv por ovopa 
TO ToAvayamrnTov Ovoya (comp. Swyrn. 13), Rout. 10 Kpoxes 
TO TOOnTOY pot Ovopa 
Opatoc see on adpatos above ; 
TTABHTOC see ON azabys above ; 
1490c in the phrase ‘in the passion,’ ‘ by the passion,’ etc; 
Ephes. inscr. ékhedeypérny ev wader Trall. inscr. eipnvevovon...7@ [v. 1. ev] 
adnbwva mabet “Incod Xpiorov. For év [ra] 
mabe: see Magn. 11, Trall. 11, Philad. 


inscr., and for the prominence of ‘the 
passion’ the note on IJ. p. 25 


TrApaKAAG in the expression ‘I charge you,’ and more especially with 
an imperative following (see 1. p. 166) ; 
Rom. 4 mapakadre vpas py cdvoa ttxat- Trall. 6 mapaxade ody tbpas...xpqobe, — 
pos yevnoOé por, Polyc. 1 mapaxadke oe Phila. 8 wapaxadkd dé was, pndev — 
ev xapite K.T.A. kat épiOeiav mpdocere. For rapaxado — 
(mapexddeoa) twas comp. also Lphes. 
3, Magn. 14, Rom. 7, Polyc. 8 
TrapAmonoc of eternal things ; 


Ephes. inscr. eivat da mavros eis d6fav — Philad. inscr. yap aidvos Kai mapa- 
Tapapovoy povos 


TAcXeIN in particular phrases relating to his own martyrdom ; 

Trall. 4 adyam@ pev yap 76 mabey Polyc. 7 éavrep Ota tov mabeiv Ccod 
ET LTUXO 

Rom. 4 AN éeav raw, arededbepos Rom, 8 éav rab, nOeAnoare 


K.T.A, 
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TrepicceyeiN of spiritual gifts ; 
Polyc. 2 kai wavtis yapicparos mepis- = Smyrn. 9 wavra obv viv ev xapire Tre- 
oevns pioweveT@ 

TTAEON in a somewhat strained sense, meaning ‘ beyond’; 


Polyc. § eav yvaoOn mréov rod emurkd- Magi. 10 ds yap adX@ ovopare Kadeirat 
mou, epOaprac mA€ov TOUTOU 


see also under the word qofeio@at. 


TAHpoYcéal in the perfect participle ; 


Rom. inscr. remdnpopévois (wewAnpo- Smyrn. inscr. remAnpaperyn ev trictec 
pevy ?) 


TrAHpwma ‘the plenitude’ of the Divine Nature ; 
Ephes. inscr. evdoynpévn ev peyeber Trall. inscr. fv nai dordtopa ev TO 
Ocov matpos mAnp@parte mAnp@parte 

TNEYMa in the expression ‘my spirit’ ; 


Ephes. 18 wepifynpa ro éuov mvetpa = Smyrn. 10 avtinyvxoy vay Th wvedpa 
tod otaupov, Rom. 9 domaerac vas pov, Trall. 13 ayviterar vpay TO emov 
TO epoy mvevpa mvevpa 












and in the combination ‘flesh and spirit’ ; 


Polyc. 5 rots cvpBios apxeioOa capki Magn. 1, 13, Trall. 12, Rom. inscr., 
kat mvevpare Smyrn. 1, 3 


and see also under kexrjodau. 


4 . . . , 
TINGYMATIKOC joined with capxuKos ; 


| Ephes. 8, Polyc. 1, 2 Ephes. 7, Magn. 13, Smyrn. 12 


TroAy- in elaborate compounds ; 

| Ephes. 1 rb rodvayarnrov bvoua, tb. Magn. 1 tyov rd modvetraxtov rijs 
| riv moduTAnOevay Vor kata Qedy ayarns 

TrpadtHe (TpaYTHC) ; 

\Trall. 4 xpntw obtv mpadrnros, comp. Tradl. 3 4 8€ mpadtns avrod Stvapts. 
Polyc. 2,6. So mpais, Ephes. 10 So mpaimabeva, Trail. 8 

TpaAcceiN in particular phrases, as e.g. with kata oapka ; 


Ephes. 8 & 8€ kai kata odpka mpacoere = Lephes. 16 of kara odpxa tavra mpic- 
wovres, 
and conversely cart Qed in PAilad. 4 


20—2 
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and with avev or xwpis ; 


Polyc. 4 pydev avev yvopns cov [rod 
> ‘ , ‘ ‘ 7 cal 
emiokorrou| ywwerbw, pndé av dvev Ocod 
Tl Tpacoe 


Tpetrel frequent in Ignatius ; 


Polyc. 5 mwpemer 5€ rois yapovor x.7.d. 


S. IGNATIUS. 


Magn. 4 xwpis S€ adrod [rot éemoko- 
mou] mavta mpacoovow, Trall. 2 avev 
Tov emoKorov pndev mpaooev vpas, 
Trall.7 6 xwpis émukérov...te mpao- 
cov, Smyrn. 8 pndeis xapis rov ém- 
OkOTOU TL TpacceTw 


LEphes. 4, Magn. 3, Trall. 12, Smyrn. 
11, Polyc. 7; and similarly mpérov 
eotiv, Ephes. 2, Magn. 3, 4, Rom. 10, 
Philad, 10, Smyrn. 7 


TpoksOHMal Of ecclesiastical precedence ; 


Rom. inscr. mpoxaOnta €v ToT@,..7po- 
KaOnuévn THs ayarns 


Magn. 6 mpoxaOnpévov tov émoko- 

~ > , 4 c , 
TOVeeTO ETLTKOT@ Kal TOIS TpoKabnpe- 
vous 


Trpoceyxec@al in the expression mpocevyxecOe izép ; 


Ephes. to 


Ephes. 21, Smyrn. 4, and with mept 
Trail. 12 


TpoceyXH in the expression ‘in’ or ‘through your prayer’ or ‘prayers’; 


Ephes. 1 é\ritovta th mpocevxyn vpaev 
EMLTUXEL K.T.A. 


TTPOCEXEIN ‘to give heed to’ ; 


Polyc. 6 r6 emiokore@ mpocexete, Trall. 
4 pn mpocéexetv Tois puaovoly pe 


TpocAddein (not elsewhere in the Apostolical Fathers and only twice : ) 


inthe N. T.); 
Polyc. 5 rais adeAgais pov mpoodaret 


TIPOCWTTON With daiver Oar ; 


Polyc. 2 ri patvopeva cov eis Tpocwmov 


Ephes. 11,'20, Rom. 9, Trall. 13 
Phitad. 8, Smyrn. 11, comp. Magn. 
14, Philad. 5, 10, Polyc. 7 


Philad. 7 t& emioKore mpocéxerte, 
c t 

Smyrn. 7 mpooexew b€ trois mpody- 

Taws 


Ephes. 3 mpoohare tpiv os cvvd- 
dackaXiras pov, Magi. 1 mpoohadjoa 
vpiv 


Ephes. 15 ghavicera mpd mpoowmov 
Tpav 


of persons whom he visited or who visited him ; 


Polyc. 1 xara&wwbeis tov mpoowrov cov 





Rom. t éréruxov ideiv vpav ta akwbeq 
mpooama: comp. Magn. 6 
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TTYKN@C, TTYKNOTEPON, in Connexion with congregational gatherings ; 


Polyc. 4 wukvorepov cvvaywyal yiwéo- 


bacav 


Ephes. 13 omovdalere obv rukvirepov 
auvepxerOat,...0Tav yap muKvas én To 
avo yiveoOe k.T.A. 


Yp, fire as an instrument of martyrdom ; 


Rom. 5 mip Kai oraupos, Onpiwy re 
ovoTacets 

as a metaphor or simile ; 
Rom. 7 rip [pirciror] 


Smyrn. 4 mpos mip, mpos payatpar, 


" ampos @npia 


Trall, 2 pvdrdooec Oa ta éykAnpata 
as TUp 


PONNYcOal, in the final salutation eppwoGe with ev ; 


Rom. 10 éppwae eis Tédos ev vropor7 
*Inood Xpiotov 


For éppwode ev see Ephes. 21, Magn. 
15, Zvall. 13, Philad. 11, Smyrn. 13, 
Polyc. 8 


CapkIkdc, See ON mvevpatikos above ; 


4 ce \ , 
CApzZ 1N Kata oapka ; 
Ephes.8 @ 8€ kai kata oapka mpaccere, 
cal ig -~ - ‘ ‘ 
Rom. 9 Th 08@ TH KaTa oapKa 


joined with zvedpa ; 


Polyc. 5 capki Kat mvevpare 


Ephes. 16 xara odpka tavta mpac- 
covres, 20. 20, Magu. 6, 13, Rom. 8, 
Philad. 7, Smyrn. 1 (with Rom. 9 
comp. Ephes. I 


’ , 
emLoKOTT@) 


c fol ‘ > ‘ 
vu@v de ev capki 


om. inscr., Magn. 1, 13, Tradd. inscr., 
12, Smyrn. 1, 3 (comp. PAzlad. 11) 


with Kvupiov or Xpiorod, especially in a mystical sense ; 


Rom. 7 aprov Gcod Oédw 6 eotw cap 


Xpuiorov, Polyc. 5 eis Tysnv THs wapKos 


tov Kupiou 


Trali. 8 ev mister 06 eotw capE Tod 
Kupiov; see also Philad. 4, 5, Smyrn. 
6, 12 


cipan, speaking of the merit of silence ; 


Ephes. 15 iva...60 dv ovya ywookynra. 


Ephes. © doov Beret tis ovyavra eni- 
axorov, Philad. 1 os ovyav meiova 
duvara, Lephes. 15 kat a oryav Se re- 
Troinkey G&ta Tov TaTpos €aTLW 


ctroyAdzein followed by an infinitive, and in all cases in imperative 


sentences ; 


Ephes. 10 pn omovdatorres dvtipysn- 
gac0a avrovs...jipntai d€ rov Kupiou 
omovdd(wper eivat 


Ephes. 5, 13, Wagn. 6, 13, Philad. 4 
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ctaypdc, stress laid on the Cross, generally in some strong image ; 


Ephes. 9 avapepopevor eis ra ty bia 
Ths pnxavis “Incoov Xpioctod bs éorwy 
ataupos, 26, 18 mepina To épov mvedpa 
TOU oTavpouU 


Trall. 11 kdddou rod oravpov x.7.d., 
Philad. 8 ru aOuxra dpxeia 6 aravpos 
avrov, Smyrn. 1 Kadndwpévous ev TO 
otavp@ Tov Kupiov k.t.A. 


CYM@éEPeEIN in the expression cupdépety tev ; 


Rom. 5 ri por cupéper k.7.d. 


CYNTOMWC, 
Rom. 5 xo\akevow ouvropws pe kara- 
aye 


CYNTPEXEIN signifying ‘to concur’; 


Ephes. 3 dmws ovrrpéxnte tH yrouy 
ToU Ocov 


Suyrn. 7 cuvepepev Se avrois k.t.X. 


Magn. 14 cvvropes mapekadeoa vas 


cwTHp, in connexion with the same words ; 


Ephes. 1 €v Xpiot@ “Inootv re oornpe 
pay 
TEAEIWC, 


Ephes. \ to cvyyekov epyov tedeios 
amnptigare 


Ephes. 4 cvvrpéxew th Tov éemrkorov 
, 

youn 

Magn. inscr. €v Xpior@ “Inoov re 


ooripe [jpaor] 


Ephes. 14 éav redelos ... Exnre Thy 
, , J > La 
miotiw, S7yrvit. 5 Teheiws avTov amnyp- 

ynrat 


TimH, in the phrase eis tyyv, more especially when the honour of 


God is concerned ; 


Polyc. 5 wavra eis tTipny Qeov ywerIw 


Polyc. 5 «is tipny ths oapkds Tov 
Kupiou 


tétoc used of ecclesiastical office ; 


Polyc. 1 éxdixes cov Tov TOmoy 


The phrase els tyny Ocod or eis Oeov 
tysnv occurs EL phes. 21 (twice), Swzyri. 
Ir; comp. Magu. 3 eis Tiny éexetvov 
tov OeAnoavtos «1.r., Trail. 12 «is 
TULNY TATpOS K.T.A. 

Ephes. 2 cis rysny vpav kal tov em- 
oKoTrov 


Smyrn. 6 réros pydéva pucioita 


/ od \ ‘ , 
tTpotroc in the phrase KATA TOAVTQ TPOTOV ; 


> re 
Polyc. 3 rov kata mavta tporoy bv’ jas 
UTopeivavra 


Trall, 2 xata mavta Tpomoy macw 
dpéoxew. ‘The phrase occurs also 
Ephes. 2, Smyrn. 10 


yrrepudanein, ‘to disdain,’ with an accusative ; 


Polyc. 4 Sovdovs kat Sovas at) vrepy- 
pavet 


Ephes. § obros 75n vrepnpavet, Smyrn. 
10 ta Seopa pou, a ovx Umepnparvnaarte 
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yTromenein in the phrase ‘ endure all things’; 


Polyc. 3 €vexev Qcod marta vropevew 


con r . \ 
npas Oct x.t.d., 7b. tov [mavra] Kara 
mavta Tporoy dv nuas vmropelvavta 


Smyrn. 4 wavra vropeve avrod pe év- 
Suvayovvtros x.7.r., 26. 9 SC dv mavra 


G , elu , 
UTPOMEVOVTES QUTOU TevEerbe 


YTOMONH, especially in the phrase ‘in endurance’; 


Rom. 10 €v vropovn Inood Xpiorod 
Polyc. 6 4 tropovn ws mavorXia 


Trall, 1 advaxpuroy év vropov7 
Smyrn. 12 tropovy da ravtos, Ephes. 
3 UrarerpOnvac...vTopor7y 


ytrotaccecéai of obedience to bishop and clergy ; 


Polyc. 6 avripvyov eyo tev droracco- 
pevov TO eTLoOKOT@, TpeaBuTéepois, dia- 
kovois: and the bishop himself is 
enjoined § 2 rovs Aomorépous €v mpad- 
THTL UTOTAT OE 


The phrase vrordccer Oat ro emirKkora, 
etc, occurs Ephes. 2,.Magn. 2, 13, 
Trall. 2, 13 (comp. Ephes. 5) 


ainecOal in great frequency. The word does not occur at all in 
Clement or Polycarp, and only three times in S. Paul ; 


Trall. 4 16 yap gyros todXois péev ov 
paivera, Kom. 3 drayv koope py paive- 
pat, 20. ovdev chatvduevov Kadov 


Ephes. 15 émep kai €orw kai pavnoerat, 
Rom. 3 “Incovs Xpioros ev marpi ov 
paddoy daivera, Polyc. 2 ra pawipeva 
gov els mpocwrov. See also Magu. 3, 
4, 16,75) L7OLL, 25, Tl, SOLVEIE, on OTe 
Thus altogether it occurs 14 times. 


anepofn also occurs with unusual frequency ; 


Ephes. 19 avOpwrives avepoupévov 

tis POUCH OD, 
Polyc. 2 ra Sé dopara aire: iva cou pav- 
epobn 


beYrein in the imperative pedye, pevyere, ‘avoid.’ 


in any other part of the verb ; 


Polyc. § ras kaxorexvias pevye 


Magn. 8 cis Gcos eotw 6 phavepooas 
€avtov dua “Inood Xpirrod Tov viovd 
avtou: comp. Ephes. 19, Rom. 8 


It does not occur 


Trall. 11, Philad. 2, 6,7, Smyrn. 7 


oBeicéai in the expression ‘to fear more’; 
> 


Trall. 4 viv yap pe Set wr€ov do- 
Beto ba 


Ephes. © mrewvos aitiyv oBeicba, 
Philad. 5 &v  S&edepevos poBodtpa 
peadXov 


ponimoc in the phrase dpovypnos yiver Oa. ; 


Polyc. 2 ppovysos yivov ws odis ev 
dmracw 


E-phes. 17 Sta ri d€ ov wavres bporor 
ywopeOa; The word occurs also 


Magn. 3 
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ycioYn ‘to elate, puff up’ ; 
Trall. 4 pn mpocéxew trois pvowicw Magi. 12 oi8a br ov pvowicbc, Trall. 
pe, Polyc. 4 pnd aitoi puciwvcbwcay 7 TovTo S€ €orar vuly py pvovovpévors, 
Smyrn. 6 rémos pndéva puciovTe 
oycic of natural as opposed to acquired qualities ; 


Ephes. 1 6 xextnode poet kT. Trall. 1 @yvev tpas éxovtas ov Kara 
xpow adda kara piow 


xapd, see above under duwpos. 
xApic in the phrase év [rH] xapute ; 


Polyc. 1 mapakade oe €v xapere k.T.X. Ephes. 20, Magn. inscr., Philad. 11, 
Smyri. 9, 13 


yApicma in connexion with the idea of lack or abundance ; 


‘A , Ul = > ’ a” ‘ 
Polyc. 2 wavros xapioparos meptaoevns = Smyrn. inscr. avvorepnt@ ovan mavtos 
xXapicparos 


xfipal, speaking of care for the widows ; 


Polyc. 4 xjpat py apedeicOaoay Smyrn. 6 ov pédet avrois...mept ynpas 
xopoc in the phrase ‘ forming a choir’; 
Rom. 2 €v ayamn Xopos yevopevot Ephes. 4 oi car’ avdpa 8€ xopos yiveoOe, 
2b. 19 xopos eyéveTo TH aorépt 
XPHZO, 
Trall. 4 xpj(w ovv mpaorntos Trall. 12 ths ap’ tov ayanns xpn- 


Covros 
XPICTIANICMOC, 


Rom. 3 peyéOous eat 6 xpictiaucpos The word occurs JJagz. to (three 
times), PAzlad. 6 


XpicTIANoOc somewhat frequently ; 


Rom. 3 pn povov éyopar xpiotiavds, The word occurs Ephes. 11, Magn. 
Polyc.7 xpiotiavos éavtod e€ovciav ove 4, Tradl. 6 
exet 

xwpein in the sense ‘contain’ (with an apparent reference to Matt. 
XIX. 12 0 duvdpevos xwpeiv Xwpeitw) ; 


Trall. 5 ov dumbevtes xwpjoa Smyrn. 6 6 xopav xapeiro 


Besides these, we meet with other resemblances which it would not 
be easy to tabulate. Thus an injunction is followed by an apologetic 
disclaimer, implying that it is superfluous; e.g. Polyc. 1 wozep kat rovels, 
tb. 4 Orep ovdé mpacaes (comp. § 2 wept As Kai ov wéreoa). Such dis- 
claimers, expressed in very similar language, are frequent in the parts 
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not represented in the Curetonian letters; eg. Ziphes. 4 owep kat rovetre, 
ib. 8 domwep ovdé eLawaracbe (comp. Lom. 2, Trall. 2, Smyrn. 4). Again 
a certain course is enjoined either as an act of reciprocation to God for 
the like (Polye. 1 wavtas Baortage ws kai oe 0 Kipuos, 2b. 6 paxpobvpjoarte 
ovv pet GAAHAWV...05 Kal 0 Meds peF dudv) or as a means of obtaining a 
like return from God (Polye. 3 mavta vropeve Sei, va Kal avros 1mas 
vropeivy, 1b. 6 TO emicxoTw Tpowexerte iva Kai Oo Meds vpiv). Such expres- 
sions as these again are frequent outside the Curetonian letters; e.g. 
LEiphes. 2, 21, Smyrn. 9, 10, Philad. 10, 11. Closely connected with 
these are such turns of language as Podyc. inscr. émurkorw éxkAnotas 
Spupvaiwv, parrov éerirxomnpévy v0 Weod x.t.r., Trall. 5 moAda yap 
npiv retre iva cod py) AerwpcOa. With these compare Rom. 8 Jedjoare 
iva Kal duets OeAnOjre (not in the Curetonian letter), Smyrv. 5 ov twes 
ayvoowres apvodvtat, padrXov d€ npvnOnoay im avrod, with the note on the 
latter passage. Again there is the anacoluthic commencement of a 
letter, as in Hphes.1, Rom. 1. With these compare Magn. 2, Philad. 1, 
and see the notes Il. pp. 29, 31, 110, 194, 251, 288, whence the close 
but subtle resemblances in the irregularity of the style will be apparent. 
Again there is the frequent use of és (6) éorw, and the like, as expletives, 
sometimes with an unusual attraction as regards the gender; “phes. 9 
THs pnxavas I. X. és éorw otavpds, 2b. 18 tod cravpod, 6 éorw oKavdadov 
x.t.\., Rom. 5 déka eowapdas 6 eat OTpatwrTikOY Taypa, tb. 7 apTov 
cod Gédw 6 éorw capé tod Xpiorod...70 alpa avtod 6 eotw ayaryn apbap- 
tos. With these compare Zphes. 17, 20, Magn. 7, 10, 15, Zrall. 6, 8 
(twice), 11, Phlad. inscr., Smyrn. 5, and see the notes, Il. pp. 73, 122. 
Again we meet with an imperative introduced into the antithetical clause 
of a sentence, so as to break the symmetry; Polyc. 2 va ta hawopeva 
gov «is mpoowrov Koakevys, Ta S€ adpata aitet x.t.X.; comp. Magn. 
11, Zrall. 2, Smyrn. 4, and see the note on 11. p. 339. Again our 
author has a mode of speaking with respect to the representatives of a 
church. He regards himself as seeing or welcoming the whole body zz 
these representatives. With Zphes. 1 thv rodvTAnOeaav vudv...areilypa 
ev ’Ovnoivw compare more especially AZagn. 6 év tots tpoyeypappévots 
mpocwmos TO Tav tAAOs ewpyoa and Trall. 1 dore pe TO TaV TAHOos 
vpov ev adT@ Oewppoa, and see the note, Il. p. 32. 

The results of this investigation must, I believe, be regarded as 
decisive. The resemblances are not only numerous and close, but they 
are frequently of the most subtle kind. It must be remembered also 
that the whole body of the Curetonian letters, when translated into 
English, only occupies some six not very closely printed octavo pages 
(see 111. p. 86 sq), and that the Seven Epistles are only some four or 
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five times as extensive. If this fact is borne in mind, the amount of 
coincidence is surprising; and one who maintains that the Seven 
Epistles of the Middle Form were produced by interpolation from the 
Curetonian letters, postulates in his pseudo-Ignatius a prodigy of minute 
observation, of subtle insight, of imitative skill, of laborious care, which 
is probably without a parallel in the history of literary forgeries and 
which assuredly was an utter impossibility among the Christians in the 
second and third centuries. 

It will have been observed also that the coincidences extend over 
all the letters. Thus our examination supplies a refutation alike of 
Ussher who accepted six out of the seven and rejected the Epistle to 
Polycarp alone, and of Renan who rejects six out of the seven and 
accepts the Epistle to the Romans alone. If indeed we had taken the 
Epistle to Polycarp or the Epistle to the Romans as our starting point 
and set ourselves to show by the evidence of diction that the epistle in 
question was the work of the same author as the other six, a very much 
larger body of proof might have been gathered together bearing on the 
question at issue. But though our main object has been somewhat 
different, sufficient evidence has been forthcoming incidentally to estab- 
lish these points also. The Seven Epistles as they stand in the Middle 
Recension are evidently the work of one hand. 


2. Another highly important consideration is the connexion of 
thought. Where whole clauses, sentences, and paragraphs are absent 
from the one recension and present in the other, the greater or less 
coherence in the consecutive parts may be expected to furnish a criterion 
of the highest value. ‘The recension in which thoughts succeed each 
other naturally and easily claims the palm of priority over the recension 
in which abruptness and inconsequence prevail. ‘The transitions indeed 
are often rapid in either form, and this must therefore be regarded as a 
characteristic of the author (whichever may be the original form of the 
letters); but we have a right to expect that there shall be no: incon- 
gruity. 

On this point it is well that the advocates of the three Short Epistles 
should be allowed to state the case themselves, and I therefore give 
Cureton’s own words (C. Z. p. xlii) ; 

‘In the Epistle to the Ephesians at least two-thirds of the matter has 
been omitted. Now had these passages so omitted belonged to the original 
epistle, it seems hardly possible that they could have been taken away in 
the manner in which they have been, sometimes entire chapters, at others 
considerable parts, sometimes whole sentences, and at others half sentences 
or single words, without interrupting the general tenor of the epistle or 
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causing any hiatus and producing obscurity. But what is now the state of 
the case? Not only is no obscurity caused, nor the tenor of the epistle 
broken; but on the contrary several places which before were unintelligible 
become now clear; the whole epistle runs on uninterruptedly; each sen- 
tence adheres closely to that which precedes it; and what is still more 
remarkable, all this almost without the necessity of making any grammatical 
change in the order or construction of the sentences; and further, one 
passage omitted in the Greek [S$ 1 ‘videre festinastis’ in the Latin], which 
Bishop Pearson had previously pointed out as necessary to complete the 
context, is restored and supplied by the Syriac.’ 

This statement is not supported by any examples or any analysis of 
passages ; and to me it seems to be directly opposed to the facts. The 
last clause ‘ cne passage etc.’ does indeed state a truth; but this truth 
has no bearing on the question at issue. It furnishes an instance of the 
confusion, on which I have adverted above (p. 291), and which has 
been already dealt with. For the rest, it would be true to the facts to 
say that in no single instance does the Curetonian Recension produce a 
better sense or a more intelligible sequence of thought than the Vossian; 
that in very many cases the sequence in the Curetonian letter would 
pass muster, though in the majority of these it is smoother and more 
regular in the Vossian; and that in some few instances the phenomena 
are quite incongruous and improbable in the Curetonian letter, where 
no such fault can be found with the Vossian. 

Who for instance can bring himself to believe that Ignatius ended 
the letter as it ends in the Curetonian form: ‘And that which was 
perfected in the counsels of God had a beginning; whence all things 
were put into commotion because the destruction of death was pur- 
posed’? Is it at all intelligible that a letter which commences with an 
elaborate greeting and goes on to speak at some length of personal 
relations should thus end abruptly in the midst of the discussion of a 
theological topic, without a word of farewell or any personal reference 
of any kind? Is this possible in itself? Does it become at all more 
probable, when we compare the other Ignatian letters, which even in 
the Curetonian Recension end with a salutation and a farewell ? 

Or again take this passage ; 

‘It is better to keep silence and to be, than to talk and not to be; [it is 
good to teach, if the speaker be a doer also. There is then one Teacher, 
who spake, and it was so; yea and even the works that He hath done in 
silence are worthy of the Father. He that possesseth the Word of Jesus can 
also listen to His Silence, that he may be perfect ;] that through the things 
which he speaks he may do, and through the things wherein he is silent, he 
may be known.’ 
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Here the words in brackets are omitted in the Curetonian letter. 
The thoughts which they contain do not indeed lie on the surface ; and 
this very obscurity would be a sufficient motive for their expulsion. But 
the words are full of meaning, when examined; and their ejection 
produces a dislocation by which the logical connexion is altogether 
shattered. The words ‘It is better to be silent etc.’ are no logical 
introduction to the last clause ‘that through the things which he speaks 
etc.’ On the other hand this clause is fitly introduced by the sentence 
which commends the appropriation alike of the utterances and the 
silence of Jesus, as combining to make the perfect man. 

Again in §§ 8, 9, the sentence in the Curetonian letter runs ‘ For ye 
do all things in Jesus Christ, having been prepared unto the building of 
God the Father, being hoisted up to the heights by the engine of Jesus 
Christ which is the cross, using as a rope the Holy Spirit’ etc. Here is 
an elaborate metaphor introduced, and yet the key-word to it is wanting. 
The ‘preparation for the building’ might perhaps stand without expla- 
nation, because by frequent use the metaphor of building or ‘edifica- 
tion’ had become so common as almost to cease to be a metaphor. 
But the ‘hoisting up’ supposes some previous explanation. This 
explanation appears in the Vossian letter, which inserts several sentences 
after the first clause, and in which the words, ‘as being stones of the 
Father’s temple, occur immediately before the clauses ‘having been 
prepared etc,’ so that all runs smoothly. 

Another example is in § 10. In the Vossian letter the passage is 
read thus ; 

‘Towards their fierceness be ye not zealous to imitate them by requital 
(avTystunoacda). Let us be found their brothers by our gentleness, but let us 
be zealous to be imitators of the Lord, (vying with each other) who shall 
suffer greater wrong, who shall be robbed, who shall be set at nought.’ 

In the Curetonian Recension the passage ‘ Let us be found...of the 
Lord’ runs ‘But let us be imitators of the Lord in our gentleness 
and (by vying with each other) who etc.’ Here indeed there is no 
dislocation in the sequence of thought as is the case elsewhere, but 
the subtle expressiveness of the Vossian letter is entirely lost. In 
the latter the connexion of thought is as follows: ‘Do not show 
yourselves like them by copying them and thus requiting wrong 
for wrong. If you desire to claim kindred with them, claim it in 
another way; prove your brotherhood by treating them as brothers. If 
you would have somewhat to copy, take God as your pattern. Imitate 
His gentleness and forbearance.’ 

The other passages which offer themselves for comparison in this 
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epistle do not call for any comment. ‘The sequence of thought in the 
Curetonian letter is preserved sufficiently to disarm criticism, though 
the connexion is closer in the Vossian form. 

The Epistle to Polycarp contains very little which invites considera- 
tion from this point of view. The variations between the two recen- 
sions are immaterial throughout the first six chapters. At this point 
however the divergence begins. Of the two concluding chapters (the 
seventh and eighth) in the Vossian form, which are occupied with 
personal matters—directions to Polycarp with the concluding saluta- 
tions etc.—the Curetonian letter retains only two sentences, the latter 
in an altered form; ‘The Christian has not authority over himself, but 
devotes himself to God. I salute him who shall be counted worthy to 
go to Antioch in my stead, according as I commanded thee.’ The 
former sentence is unexplained by anything in the context of the Cure- 
tonian letter, whereas in the Vossian it stands in close and immediate 
connexion with the directions which precede and follow it. In the 
latter the incident assumes a different character, but the change does 
not affect the connexion with the context. 

In the Epistle to the Romans, as it appears in the Curetonian 
recension, the opening salutation is much abridged, but the relations of 
the two forms in this part are not such as to call for examination. In 
the first five chapters the two recensions agree very closely. Only 
here and there a sentence is wanting in the shorter form; but the 
continuity of the sense is not generally affected by the omission. One 
point alone calls fora remark. In $6 a passage runs; ‘Have sympathy 
with me. What is expedient for me,[I know. Now am I beginning to 
be a disciple]. Let nought of things visible and invisible grudge me 
that I may attain unto Jesus Christ.’ The words in brackets appear in 
the Vossian letter, but are omitted in the Curetonian. It will be seen 
at once that they are needed for the sense. No great stress however 
can be laid on the omission, as it might be pleaded that they had been 
left out by the inadvertence of a transcriber, and that therefore the 
omission does not affect the main question at issue. Of the five remain- 
ing chapters as they stand in the Vossian letter, only a few sentences 
appear in the Curetonian; but as a compensation two chapters from 
the Trallian Epistle are introduced at the close. ‘These few sentences 
are isolated, and their purport is such that no continuity need be looked 
for. Here again however one passage deserves consideration ; § 9 ‘My 
spirit saluteth you, and so doth the love of the churches which wel- 
comed me in the name of Jesus Christ, [not as a traveller on his way 
(ox ws mapodevovra)| for even those (churches) which did not lie near to 
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my way according to the flesh (ai py mpooynKoveai pou TH 050 TH Kata 
gapxa) escorted me onward from city to city.’ Here the words in 
square brackets are omitted in the Curetonian letter. Their bearing is 
not obvious at first sight, and this would account for the omission. 
But reflexion shows that they are demanded by the context. The atten- 
tion paid to him was not merely the humane consideration which 
would be extended to any wayfarer. It was a token of brotherhood in 
Christ. This was shown from the fact that churches not on his route 
bore their part in it. 

The great question however affecting the Epistle to the Romans 
is concerned with the appearance, at the close of the Curetonian form, 
of the two chapters which in the Vossian recension belong to the 
Trallian Epistle (§§ 4, 5). Which was their original place? 

Let us look first at their position in the Trallian Epistle. 

Ignatius exhorts the Trallians to obey their bishop, priests, and 
deacons. He bears personal testimony to the excellence of their bishop, 
whom even godless men must respect. He might write more sternly 
to them, but he forbears. He remembers that he is only a condemned 
criminal, and he therefore will not assume the authority of an Apo- 
stle (§ 3). 

Though much knowledge is vouchsafed to him in God, yet he puts 
limits to himself (éuavrov petpd). He will not boast, lest he perish by 
boasting. He fears the praises of others, lest they should elate him. 
He desires to suffer, and yet doubts his worthiness. Above all things 
he prays for humility (§ 4). 

True, he could write to them about heavenly things, but he forbears. 
It would be too strong meat for babes, and they would be choked 
thereby. He may know the mysteries of the celestial hierarchy ; but 
this will not make him a disciple. He and they still lack much, that 
God may not be lacking to them (§ 5). 

Therefore he exhorts them—nay not he, but the love of Christ—to 
seek only the wholesome food of true Christianity and to avoid the rank 
and noxious weeds of heresy, etc. (§ 6). 

The connexion here is intelligible. The motive is obvious. What 
more natural than this alternation between the humility of self-condem- 
nation and the thanksgiving for spiritual privilege? He exalts himself 
only to depress himself; and he abases himself only to exalt himself. 
He shrinks from commanding, and yet he desires his words to have the 
effect of acommand. Iam therefore altogether unable to acquiesce in 
Cureton’s opinion (C. Z p. xlvii); ‘It is difficult to understand for 
what especial purpose these chapters should have been introduced into 
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the Epistle to the Trallians. We know of no reason why he should 
make any allusion to his knowledge of heavenly things when writing to 
the Trallians ; nor even is there any apparent purpose to be gathered 
from that epistle for his doing so, as it now stands.’ There is no more 
difficulty in understanding the purpose of Ignatius, than there is in 
understanding the purpose of S. Paul in the roth, r1th, and 12th chap- 
ters of the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, where he too is dealing 
with false teachers, where he too lays stress on his spiritual illumi- 
nation, where he too fluctuates between the dread of boasting and the 
necessity of boasting. Indeed we can hardly resist the conclusion 
that, when Ignatius wrote this passage, the spirit, if not the very 
language, of the Apostle thus writing to the Corinthians was present to 
his mind. 

On the other hand these two chapters (Z7va//. 4, 5) have no special 
propriety at the close of the Epistle to the Romans. Cureton indeed 
(p. xlvi) invents a motive for their insertion; ‘The Romans seem to 
have spoken of his great spiritual knowledge, and to have pressed it as 
an argument why he should desire to have his life spared for the benefit 
of the Church’: and treating this fiction as a fact, he proceeds to argue 
thereupon for the propriety of the position which these chapters occupy 
in the Curetonian recension. But the very necessity of such an 
assumption betrays the weakness of the case. Beyond the fact that 
the Epistle to the Romans is concerned almost entirely with his ap- 
proaching martyrdom, and that in the course of these chapters reference 
is made to it, there is no link of connexion. On the other hand, when 
he speaks to his readers as children who could not digest strong meat, 
this language is far more appropriate as addressed to the Trallians of 
whose spiritual danger he had personal knowledge and to whom in 
other parts of the letter he utters words of warning, than to the Romans 
with whom he was unacquainted and whom he addresses as ‘ teachers 
of others’ (§ 3) and describes as ‘filtered clean from any strange colour- 
ing’ of heresy (inscr.)’. 


1 In the farall. Reg. w. xiii (see 
above, p. 213) the passage from 7rad/. 4 
xpuke® mwpadrytos év 7, KaTahverat 6 dpxwy 
Tod aldvos tobrov didB8odos is quoted as 
from ‘ Ignatius to the Romans’. On this 
slender basis Prof. Rendel Harris (Ze- 
natiana p. 95 Sq; see above, p. 220) 
builds an amazing superstructure. ‘What 
we have to notice’, he writes, ‘is that the 
passage is indeed from Trallians, but from 


that part of Trallians subjoined to the 
Epistle of (sic) Romans in the shorter 
version. Hence our MS may be regarded 
as correct in its reference, and we have 
thus our first testimony to ¢he existence 
of the shorter version in Greek.’ The 
italics are his own. ‘Though 6iaBoXos is 
found only in the text of the Long Re- 
cension, I waive this point, for it may, as 
he contends, be ‘ only a question of read- 
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3. Under the third and last head we have to consider the fopics 
which the two recensions respectively comprise. Here the Curetonian 
letters differ from the Vossian almost wholly in the direction of omission. 
The topics may be roughly classed under three heads, ¢heological, eccle- 
stastical, and personal. 

(i) As regards the ¢heological topics, it would be difficult to show 
that any difference exists between the two recensions. No adequate 
doctrinal motive can be alleged either for the omission of the missing 
portions in the Curetonian letters or for the insertion of the additional 
portions in the Vossian. 

A characteristic feature of the Ignatian theology is the accentua- 
tion of the twofold nature of Christ—His deity and His humanity. A 
crucial passage appears in the Curetonian letters FPolyc. 3, where our 
Lord is described as ‘ He that is without time, He that is invisible, He 
that was seen for our sakes, He that is impalpable, He that is impassible, 
He that suffered for our sakes.’ Flowing from this twofold nature we 
have on the one side the human birth from a virgin, Zphes. 19 ‘the 
virginity of Mary was unperceived by the prince of this world’; on the 
other, the theopaschite language describing His passion, Zf/es. 1 ‘the 
blood of God.’ Moreover it is not only the positive theology of 
Ignatius that remains unaffected, whichever recension we adopt. His 
polemics are also the same. ‘The characteristic feature in the polemical 
theology of the Vossian letters is the constant antagonism to Docetism. 
This appears in the Curetonian letters also—in a single passage only it 
is true, but one passage is as convincing as many, so far as regards the 
question at issue. Addressing the Ephesians he describes the Church 
of Ephesus as ‘united and elect ina real passion’ (Zpfhes. inscr. nvopevy 
kat exAeAeypéevn ev wafer adyOive) ; for it cannot be doubted (see m. p. 
25 sq) that this is the true reading in the Curetonian letters, as well as 
in the Vossian. In these respects therefore no gain is effected, for no 


ing’ (see above, p. 221); but I hope I 
have proved irrefragably (and the evi- 
dence might be largely increased, if ne- 
cessary) that this solution of the Ignatian 
question at all events is untenable and 
that the Curetonian form is merely a 
Syriac abridgment of a Syriac version. 
It is indeed strange that Prof. Harris 
should attach so much weight to this 
ascription, when on the same page, in 
which he gives this passage, he records 
not less than three other false ascriptions 


in these Parall. Damasc.; (1) A pas- 
sage from S. James quoted as ’Iyvarlou 
mpos TpadXets, (2) An unknown passage 
or passages as *Iyvariou mpos IloAvKaprov, 
(3) A passage from Ignatius to Polycarp 
as BaowXelov mpos TlokvKaprov. Whether 
the ascription arose from the close prox- 
imity of Romans and Trallians in the Mss, 
assisted perhaps by the transposition of 
some leaves (see below, p. 325), or from 
some other cause, it can only be treated 
as an error. 
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difficulty is overcome, by setting aside the Vossian letters in favour of 
the Curetonian. Nay, there is an actual loss; for the Vossian letters 
show that the Docetism against which the writer aims his shafts is Judaic 
in its character, and therefore exhibits a very early type of this error. 

Again ; the eucharistic teaching of the Ignatian epistles has been a 
stumblingblock to some; but the strongest eucharistic passage (om. 
7) appears in the Curetonian letters, as well as in the Vossian. 

Again; the angelology of Ignatius has been held unworthy of a 
primitive father of the Church; but the most emphatic angelological 
passage (Zra//. 5) has a place in the Curetonian letters also, though 
transferred in these from the Trallian to the Roman Epistle. 

(ii) Nor again is the position altered when we turn to ecclestastical 
questions. The advocacy of the episcopal office, which is associated 
with the name of Ignatius, appears very definitely in the Curetonian 
letters. The writer warns those who resolve to remain in virgin purity 
to reveal their resolution to no one but the bishop; and he enjoins 
those who purpose marrying to obtain the consent of the bishop to 
their union, ‘that their marriage may be after God and not after concu- 
piscence.’ ‘Give heed,’ he continues, ‘to the bishop, that God also 
may give heed to you: my life for the life (avrifvxov eyo) of those who 
are obedient to the bishop, to the presbyters, to the deacons: may it 
be mine to have my portion with them in the presence of God’ (Polyc. 
5, 6). He addresses Polycarp as bishop of the Church of the Smyr- 
nzeans and charges him to ‘vindicate his office’ (Polyc. 1). His people 
must do nothing without his approval, as he himself must do nothing 
without the approval of God (Polyc. 4). In like manner he designates 
Onesimus bishop of the Ephesians, and he charges them to love and to 
imitate him (Zpfes. 1). So also, speaking of himself, he regards it as a 
signal manifestation of God’s purpose, for which the Romans are bidden 
to offer praise and thanksgiving, that He has deigned to summon to 
the far west ‘the bishop from Syria’ (Rom. 2). Thus, though the lan- 
guage may lose something in strength and the directions may lack the 
same precision, the authority of the episcopal office stands out not less 
clearly in these Curetonian letters, than in the Vossian, as the key- 
stone of the ecclesiastical system. 

By accepting the Curetonian Recension as the original form of the 
Ignatian letters, we do indeed dispose of certain other difficulties which 
critics have raised relating to ecclesiastical organization and nomencla- 
ture (e.g. Smyrn. 8 4 kaboduxy éxxAnata, 7b. 13 Tas wapOevovs tas deyo- 
peévas xypas), but it will be shown hereafter that these difficulties have 
arisen from a misunderstanding of the expressions used. On the other 
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hand we lose more than one expression indicative of a very early date, 
which the Vossian Epistles contain (e.g. Smyrn. 8 ovre Barrifew ovre 
dyamnv Tove). 

(iii) Lastly ; so far as regards the ersonal matter, it may be fairly 
said that the loss from the adoption of the Curetonian Recension would 
be greater than the gain. Hardly a single difficulty is appreciably 
diminished—not one is removed—by its substitution for the Vossian 
letters. The long journey to Rome, which has been the main stumbling- 
block with some critics, remains untouched. The ardent craving for 
martyrdom, which not a few have judged unworthy of an apostolic 
father, still confronts us in its noble extravagance. The self-depreciation, 
at which others have taken offence, is indeed diminished with the 
diminution of area, but it is not obliterated (Zphes. 1, Rom. 4, 5). The 
free communication with the churches by letter, which has been judged 
inconsistent with the status of a condemned and strictly-guarded 
prisoner, is still fully recognized (Rom. 4 éyo ypadw mdacas tais éxxAy- 
giais). The intercourse with individual friends is not interfered with ; 
the embassies from distant communities and the journeys of his friends 
from city to city are still recorded as before (Rom. 9; comp. Polyc. 1, 
Ephes. 1, Rom. 1). But, while the gain is thus inappreciable, the loss 
is very serious. It will be seen, when the subject is discussed at length 
in the next chapter, that the movements of the martyr himself and his 
relations with the deputies of the several churches, as they appear in the 
Vossian Epistles, reveal various and subtle coincidences which cannot 
without all violation of probability be set down to a forger’s pen. All 
these have vanished from the Curetonian letters. 


To sum up; 

If we are prepared still to maintain the priority of the Curetonian 
Epistles, we must make two great postulates. 

We must first postulate a writer in the second or third century who 
makes a careful study of the three short Ignatian Epistles before him ; 
who has the patience and the insight to note all the most subtle features 
of vocabulary and grammar; who has the genius and the skill to repro- 
duce all these characteristics; who, equipped with these capacities and 
acquirements, sets himself to interpolate, enlarge, and supplement these 
three letters so as to form a body of seven letters; who so performs this 
task that the sequence of thought is better observed in the enlarged 
epistles than in the original; who in the interpolated and forged por- 
tions so constructs his personal and historical framework as to reveal to 
a careful scrutiny subtle and inobtrusive harmonies and coincidences; 
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and who exercises such self-restraint as to avoid all theological and eccle- 
siastical questions which have an interest for his own time, because they 
would be anachronisms. In short he is prepared to sacrifice every 
conceivable purpose of a forgery to ensure the success of his forgery. 
Who is bold enough to affirm that such a person could be found 
among the ranks of the Christians in these early ages? 

But secondly, we are obliged to postulate in (say) the fourth or 
fifth century a Syriac translator who, having before him a pre-existing 
Syriac version of the three short Epistles and also a Greek copy of the 
Seven Epistles (enlarged from the original three in the manner supposed), 
undertakes to bring the Syriac version into conformity with this enlarged 
body of letters. Accordingly he not only translates the four additional 
epistles, removing however the two chapters which he finds ready to hand 
at the close of the Roman Epistle in the existing Syriac version and 
placing them in their new position in the Trallian Epistle; but in the 
three epistles already rendered into Syriac he supplies the insertions, 
effaces the omissions, transposes the transpositions, follows every arbitrary 
change, and thus produces a Syriac work exactly corresponding to the 
Greek. This task indeed does not suppose the same combination of 
qualities as the former, but it does demand marvellous patience. What 
parallel can be found to such a work in the Christian literature of those 
ages P 

This last demand alone would be a severe strain, and an opinion so 
weighted would need very strong independent support to sustain it ; 
but the two together are enough to break the back of any theory. I 
need not advert to the other difficulties with which those who maintain 
the priority of the Curetonian Form are confronted. 


The preceding investigation has, if I mistake not, established the 
result that the Curetonian Letters are an abridgment or mutilation of 
the epistles of the Middle Form. But the further question arises ; In 
what interests or with what motive was the abridgement made? 

The earliest opponent of the Curetonian letters, the Zvglish Re- 
viewer, who has been mentioned already (p. 282), had his own answer to 
this question. He considered them to be ‘a miserable epitome made by 
an Eutychian heretic’ (p. 348), and he even went so far as to express his 
own opinion ‘that the collection of Syriac Mss recently deposited in the 
British Museum would turn out to be a nest of Eutychianism’ (p. 336). 
To this accusation Cureton in his Vindiciae 7gnatianae (p. 67) returned 
an effective reply. 


For Eutychianism we may substitute the word Monophysitism; for 
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the theory is placed in a more advantageous position by such a re- 
statement, and this is in effect what the Reviewer meant. Thus re- 
stated, the theory has this Arima facie ground, that a considerable 
number of the ss in this Nitrian collection contain Monophysite 
works or are derived from Monophysite sources. It is even possible 
that one or other of the Mss containing this abridgment may have been 
transcribed by Monophysite hands. But the theory itself is sufficiently 
refuted by these three considerations. (1) The contents of the three 
Mss in which the Curetonian Epistles are preserved do not betray 
any special Monophysite leanings. They comprise various patristic 
treatises, some doctrinal, some practical, some historical, mostly 
by well-known writers, Basil, the two Gregorys, Cyril, etc. (see 
Cureton C. Z p. xvilisq). (2) The great Monophysite leaders, Timo- 
theus of Alexandria (see above, p. 173 sq) and Severus of Antioch 
(p. 178 sq), not to mention other anonymous advocates of Monophysite 
doctrine (p. 194 sq), persistently use the Middle Form of the Ignatian 
Epistles ; and there is no trace whatever in them of acquaintance with 
the Curetonian Abridgment. They quote freely from all the seven 
epistles; and even in the three epistles, wherever the two recensions 
differ, their quotations are taken from the Middle, not the Short Form. 
(3) So far from betraying Monophysite purposes, this abridgment is 
much less serviceable to Monophysite interests than the Vossian letters. 
By omitting altogether four out of seven epistles, it omits many passages 
which were held to favour Monophysitism (e.g. Smyru. i. 2, 5, 6, Magn. 
6, 8); but even in these three, which it preserves, it strikes out some of the 
texts which were most important from a Monophysite point of view; e.g. 
Polyc. 8 &v Od npayv "Inood Xpicrd, Ephes. 3 Wnoodts Xpurres...trod warpos 
7 youn, Ephes. 7 ev avOpurw @cos, Ephes. 18 0 yap Oeds nudv “Inoois o 
Xpirros exvopopydn xt... Lphes. 19 @eod avOpwrivws davepovpevov 
(altered into rod viod davepovpévov), Rom. inscr. év “Iyoot Xpictd 7G Oecd 
npav, Rom. 3 6 yap Geos yudv “Incots Xpiotds «.7.r., Rom. 6 éxitpeparé 
for pint €ivar TOD TaMovs TOU Meod pov (the most favourite of all Mono- 
physite texts). In short, it would have been a more tenable hypothesis 
to maintain that the epistles were abridged in an Anti-monophysite 
interest. 

Thus the suggested doctrinal motive entirely failed to account for the 
phenomena. It was justly rejected by Jacobson (‘minus felix in eo quod 
Syrum pravitatis haereticae simulaverit’) and has found no favour else- 
where. With a nearer approach to the truth Hefele suggested (proleg. 
p. lvii, ed. 3) a moral aim. He regarded the Curetonian letters as ‘an 
epitome made by some Syrian monk for his own pious purposes (a 
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monacho quodam Syriaco in proprios usus pios confectam).’ This seems 
to be only so far wrong in that it supposes some definite aim pursued 
on some definite plan; and this erroneous conception of the character of 
the abbreviator’s work is still more prominent in a subsequent note 
(p. 156), where he states that this monk ‘appears to have omitted every- 
thing which he thought less consonant or less necessary for himself and 
his ascetic purpose,’ adding that he gathered together all the hortatory 
passages which tended to good discipline of life. Cureton, when re- 
plying to Hefele (C. 7 pref. p. x), might have contented himself with 
asking what pious uses a monk would find in the directions respecting 
matrimony which are allowed to stand in the Epistle to Polycarp (§ 5). 
This question renders the rest of his refutation superfluous. 

As a matter of experience, abbreviators are apt to do their work far 
more capriciously and carelessly than either of these theories supposes. 
A scribe, having copied out the task which he had set himself, finds 
that he has a few leaves of parchment or paper still unfilled. It would 
be a sinful waste to leave his manuscript so. How shall he cover the 
vacant space? A volume of Ignatius happens to be at hand. He will 
copy out just so much as there is room for. Of course the historical 
parts must be omitted. Of the rest there are some passages which he 
does not understand, others which are blurred in the copy before him. 
As he turns over the leaves of the portions which he is omitting, a 
terse maxim here and there strikes him. ‘These must have a place. 
He is desirous perhaps of finishing his volume before a certain time. 
The Ignatian matter is only a stop-gap after all, and he does not care 
for completeness. So he breaks off the Epistle to the Ephesians ab- 
ruptly in the middle of a subject. Perhaps the manuscript before him 
is mutilated and has lost a quire here. Elsewhere the leaves are trans- 
posed. A fragment of the Trallian letter is inserted in the Epistle 
to the Romans; and accordingly as a part of this latter epistle it 
appears in his copy. This mode of procedure is not without parallels. 
The history of literature, Greek, Latin, and Syrian, abounds in exam- 
ples of abridgment and mutilation, ranging from the carefully executed 
epitome, or the well selected collection of extracts illustrative of some 
particular subject, to the loose and perfunctory curtailment, such as 
we have here, which is neither epitome nor extract, but something 
between the two’. 


1 The Ignatian literature itself (in ad- and modified form of the Epistle to the 
dition to the Curetonian letters) exhibits Romans in Symeon the Metaphrast (see 
the following examples illustratingthe phe- 1. p. 5); (2) the mutilation of the end of 
nomena of curtailment: (1) a shortened the Epistle to Polycarp in the Latin 
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The date of this Syriac abridgment is a matter of inferior 
moment; nor is it ascertainable except within somewhat wide limits 
of time. 

The earliest Ms (3,) belongs to the year A.D. 534 or thereabouts 
(see above, p. 72). This ms indeed only contains the Epistle to 
Polycarp, but the abridgments of the two remaining epistles, which 
are found in the later mss (%,3,), were evidently made by the same 
hand. This earliest MS however is evidently not the archetype. It 
already contains a few false readings, where the text is correctly given in 
the later mss (§ 5 yap for dé, together with other slight errors). Yet 
these phenomena are such that =, might well have been copied 
directly from the original ms. Thus, so far as the evidence goes, 
the Syriac abridgment might have been made as late as the early 
decades of the sixth century. 

The ¢erminum ad quem being thus fixed, we have next to search 
for the zermtnus a guo. But here the data are still less satisfactory. 
The first requisite is to assign a date to the unabridged Syriac Version 
(see above, p. 91 sq). This however is not an easy matter. If this 
version originally comprised the six Additional Letters, it cannot have 
been made till after the middle of the fourth century when these letters 
were forged (see above, p. 257 sq, p. 273), and some little time would 
probably elapse before they were attached to the genuine letters. 
Without a more thorough examination of the fragments of this Syriac 
Version and of the Armenian Version which was derived from it, 
it would be premature to assert with absolute confidence that the 
version of the six Additional Letters proceeded from the same hand 
as the version of the genuine Seven Epistles, though I have not yet 
seen sufficient reason to suspect the contrary. Supposing this unity 
of workmanship to be granted, the Syriac Version cannot well date 
much earlier than a.p. goo. Nor can we place it much later, if at 
least Armenian scholars are right, or nearly right, in their conclusion 
that the Armenian Version itself belongs to the fifth century (see above, 
p- 86 sq). Yet this date for the Syriac Version is not without its difficul- 
ties. A passage in Ephraem Syrus (+ A.D. 373) seems to be a reminis- 


Version (see above, p. 133); (3) the open- 
ing of the Epistle to the Romans in a 
Monte Cassino Ms (see p. 131), where no 
reason can be assigned why so much and 
no more should be given; (4) an extract 
from the Epistle to the Ephesians with 
modifications in Parts. Graec. 950 (see 


p- 76); (5) the loose and modified quota- 
tions in the Arabic (III. p. 301 sq, see 
above, p. 275). I have not reckoned in 
this enumeration mere collections of ex- 
tracts, whether Greek or Syriac (e.g. those 
of S, described above, p. g1 sq), which 
present no extraordinary features. 
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cence of Zfhes. 18 in the Syriac Version (see 11. p. 74); but the 
connexion is far from certain. ‘The resemblance between the two 
passages is not decisive as to any obligation on either side; and even 
if it were otherwise, the translator might have adopted his rendering 
from a well-remembered passage of this famous Syrian father rather than 
conversely. Again, John the Monk, whose date I have placed ap- 
proximately at A.D. 380—390 (see above, p. 151 sq), seems to have 
used this Syriac Version. But the identity of the person bearing the 
name John is not made out beyond dispute ; and even if my identifica- 
tion be correct, the time of his literary activity might be placed a 
few years later. Provisionally therefore we may perhaps place the 
date of the Syriac Version about a.p. 400, or possibly as much as 
two decades earlier. A century before this time (c. 4.D. 300) we find 
members of the literary society, which gathered about Pamphilus, 
busied in translating from Greek into Syriac (Euseb. AZart. Palest. 
p- 4, ed. Cureton). Again, several works of Eusebius were translated 
into this language soon after they were written, and probably during 
his own life-time (see Smith’s Dict. of Christ. Biogr. s.v. ‘Eusebius 
of Caesarea’ 11. pp. 320, 326, 332). The Festal Letters of Athanasius 
also would necessarily have been translated into Syriac, as soon as 
they were issued, for the use of the Syrian monks. From that time 
onward Syriac translations of Greek patristic writings become common, 
and not unfrequently they were made shortly after the publication 
of the original works, and sometimes during the life-time of the authors. 
This we know to have been the case, for instance, with Cyril of Alex- 
andria, with Timotheus lurus (see above, p. 176), and with Severus 
of Antioch (see pp. 25, 182, 189). ‘There is therefore no difficulty 
in supposing that the version of Ignatius was made at the time sug- 
gested. But no satisfactory conclusion can be arrived at, until the 
text and the diction of this version have been more narrowly scrutinized. 
No long time need have elapsed after this date before the abridgment 
was made, but in the absence of prior testimony to its existence we are 
tempted to place it more than a century later. 


THE GENUINENESS. 


HE investigations of the preceding chapters have cleared the 

ground. All rival claimants have been set aside; so that the 
Seven Epistles, as known to Eusebius and as preserved to us not 
only in the orginal Greek but also in Latin and other translations, 
alone remain in possession of the field. If there be any genuine 
remains of Ignatius, these are they. The other recensions, now 
shown to be abridgments or expansions, cease to trouble us. They 
take their place as testimonies to the fame and popularity of the 
letters on which they are founded. The variations of text again 
between the Greek original and the various translations of the Seven 
Letters are immaterial to the question. To allege these as casting 
suspicion on the genuineness of the letters themselves is to throw dust 
in the eyes of the enquirer. They are only such in kind, as we might 
expect to encounter under the circumstances. They are the price paid 
for ultimate security as regards the author’s text. This security, in 
the case of an ancient writer, will depend mainly on the multiplicity of 
authorities; and multiplicity of authorities involves multiplicity of 
readings. The text of the Seven Epistles is assured to us on testi- 
mony considerably greater than that of any ancient classical author 
with one or two exceptions. 


With Ussher’s discovery the Ignatian controversy enters upon a new 
phase. The main part of the previous literature on the subject had 
been rendered obsolete thereby. The really formidable objections 
which had been urged against the genuineness of the letters applied 
only to the Long Recension and were no longer valid. Doubtless 
many minor difficulties, which critics had discovered, or imagined that 
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they had discovered, in the Ignatian Epistles, still remained. ‘his was 
inevitable. Where there are good grounds for suspecting a man’s 
character, even his most innocent actions are scanned with misgiving 
and interpreted to his disadvantage. So it was with these Ignatian 
writings. Suspicion had been justly excited against the only Ignatian 
letters hitherto known ; and, when excited, it unjustly sought a handle 
in any matter that came to hand. Thus the uninterpolated passages 
suffered from their companionship with the interpolations. Not more 
righteous than Jupiter of old, outraged criticism 


‘incesto addidit integrum.’ 


Even when Ussher’s discovery had severed the companionship be- 
tween the false and true, the taint of the old suspicion remained. 
The smirch of the mud previously thrown still clung to the innocent 
victim, and it has never been altogether effaced. 

Yet on the whole Ussher’s discovery was felt to have furnished the 
true key to the solution of the Ignatian question. He had acted the 
part of the Good Samaritan, wrote Bishop Hall, and had bound up 
the wounds of the poor traveller who had fallen into the hands of 
thieves and been shamefully handled by them". Adversaries indeed 
have paraded the names of those who, notwithstanding the fresh light 
thrown on the subject by this discovery, continued to condemn or to 
suspect these letters wholly or in part. It is not difficult, where the 
search ranges over a sufficient period, to draw up a considerable list 
of second and third-rate names, with here and there an author of higher 
repute, who took the adverse side. Meanwhile the very far larger 
number of critics and theologians, who have accepted the Seven 
Epistles as genuine, is altogether forgotten. Nor, if we regard the 
weight, rather than the numbers, of the names ranged on either side 
in the immediately succeeding generations, can we hesitate to say 
where the preponderance lies. No such list of names can be produced 
on the other side, as Ussher and Voss and Grotius and Pearson and Bull 


1 Ussher’s Works Xvi. p. 92‘ Inciderat 
nempe bonus iste viator Hierosolymitanus 
in latrones quosdam Hierochuntinos, qui 
illum non spoliarant modo sed misere 
etiam peneque ad mortem vulnerarant ; 
praeterierant saucium ac fere moribundum 
nescio quot Parkeri, Coci, Salmasii, aliique 
nuperae sectae coryphaei...vestra unius 
pietatis [pietas ?], optimi instar Samaritae, 
vinum oleumque infudit tam patentibus 


vulneribus, abstersit saniem, foedeque 
hiulca plagarum ora manu tenera fasciavit; 
fereque exanimem vestro typorum jumento 
imposuit ; ac communi denique ecclesiae 
hospitio, non sine maximis impensis, com- 
mendavit.’ 
(p- 93) Hall writes, ‘ Bis martyrium passus 
Ignatius noster; tua demum opera, praesul 
honoratissime, reviviscit.’ 


Later on in the same letter 
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and Bentley’ and Waterland’, not to mention others only second to 
these in the field of theological criticism. 

To one school of contemporary theologians however the discovery 
of Ussher and Voss was a grave disappointment. The French Protestant 
divines had attacked the integrity of the Ignatian letters mainly on 
account of their testimony to the early spread of episcopacy ; but they 
had for the most part expressed themselves in favour of a genuine 
though indeterminate nucleus, overlaid with spurious matter. ‘To these 
critics the Vossian letters gave no relief. Though the sacerdotal lan- 
guage had disappeared, the testimony to the existence and authority 
of the episcopate was as strong and as precise here as in the letters of 
the Long Recension. It was too much to expect that under these cir- 
cumstances the Vossian letters should receive an impartial hearing. 
An interval of twenty years elapsed, before French Protestantism put 
forth its supreme effort in the elaborate work of Daillé. But mean- 
while other antagonists of no mean repute stepped forward. In 1645 
Saumaise, who had already on the eve of Ussher’s discovery mingled 
in the fray (see above, p. 239), again declared himself against the 
Ignatian letters (Adparatus ad Libros de Primatu Papae, Lugd. Bat. 


' Bentley’s Works 1. p. 29 ‘ The most 
excellent Bishop Pearson had designed a 
new edition of Ignatius’s Zpzst/es with an 
ample commentary. A specimen of which 
posthumous work has been published by 
the learned Dr Smith, and the whole is 
earnestly expected from him. For though 
it has not passed the last hand of the 
author, yet it isevery way worthy of him, 
and the very dust of his writings is gold. 
In that published specimen there is this 
annotation upon the words of Ignatius 
TON YMAC COMICANTA [Swyrn. 1]’ etc. 

In Monk’s Life of Bentley U. p. 44 
(ed. 2, 1833) it is stated on the authority 
of a contemporary letter, that a rumour 
reached Oxford in the summer of 1718 to 
the effect that ‘Cambridge was in a great 
ferment on account of Dr Bentley having 
on occasion of a Divinity Act made a 
speech condemning the Epistles of S. 
Ignatius and afterwards refusing to hear 
the Respondent, who attempted to reply.’ 
All this we are told ‘ is given on hearsay.’ 
What foundation in fact there may have 
been for the story it would be impossible 


to say. We may conjecture however that 
the Respondent had quoted from the 
spurious or interpolated epistles, and was 
called to account for this by Bentley. 
Not many years had then passed since 
Whiston’s attempt to resuscitate this re- 
cension. Moreover a Respondent in an 
Act would not be unlikely to get his in- 
formation at second hand from such a 
book as Suicer’s Thesaurus (ed. 1, 1682; 
ed. 2, 1728); and in Suicer the Long 
Recension is commonly, ifnot universally, 
cited. We have an example of a similar 
ignorance and misapprehension as regards 
Ussher; ‘I could not but smile,’ writes 
Hammond to Ussher, ‘when I was of 
late required by the London ministers to 
answer the objections you had made to 
the Epistles of Ignatius,’ Ussher’s Works 
XVI. p. 148. But whatever may be the 
account of the mistake, Bentley’s views 
are clearly indicated in the passage just 
quoted from the Déssertation on the 
Epistles of Phataris. 

2 Waterland’s Works 111. pp. 239 sq, 
262 sq (ed. Van Mildert). 
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1645, quoted by Pearson Vind. gn. p. 42). He was followed im- 
mediately (A.D. 1646) by Blondel (Apologia pro Sententia Hieronymi 
de Episcopis et Presbyteris praef. p. 39 sq). ‘These writers now saw no 
course open to them but to reject the Ignatian Epistles altogether. 
Apparently it did not occur to them to ask whether Ussher’s discovery 
did not require them to reconsider their fundamental position as re- 
gards episcopacy. 

With the French Protestants were ranged the English Puritans. 
The treatise of Blondel had been answered by Hammond Dissertationes 
Quatuor, quibus Episcopatus Jura ex S. Scripturis ea Primaeva Antt- 
guitate adstruuntur etc. (Lond. 1651). _Hammond’s work provoked a 
reply from the London Ministers entitled /uws Divinum Ministerit 
Lvangelict ‘published by the Provincial Assembly of London’ 1654. 
An individual minister also, Dr J. Owen, in a preface to Zhe Saints’ 
Perseverance (1654) replied to Hammond. This elicited a rejoinder 
from Hammond, 4x Answer to the Animadversions on the Dissertations 
touching Ignatius’s Epistles etc., London, 1654. The weapons of these 
English Puritans were taken from the French armoury, and their 
writings do not need any further notice. 

A few years later appeared the famous work of Daillé De Scriptis 
quae sub Dionysit Areopagitae et Lgnatit Antiochent nominibus circum- 
Seruntur libri duo (Genevae, 1666). As this work created much stir at 
the time, and has been highly extolled by some later writers on the 
Ignatian question, it may be worth our while to endeavour to appraise 
its true value. As regards the spuriousness of the writings attributed 
to Dionysius the Areopagite, the verdict of Daillé had already been 
anticipated by sound critics, and has been endorsed since by almost 
all reasonable men. But his treatment of the Ignatian writings does 
not deserve the same praise. It is marked indeed by very considerable 
learning and great vivacity of style; but something more than know- 
ledge and vigour is required to constitute genuine criticism. The 
critical spirit is essentially judicial. Its main function is, as the word 
itself implies, to dtscriminate. The spirit of Daillé’s work is the reverse 
of this. It is characterized throughout by deliberate confusion. Though 
at the outset he states the facts with regard to the different recensions 
of the Ignatian letters, as brought to light by Ussher’s discovery, yet he 
proceeds at once to treat the whole body of Ignatian literature as if it 
were the product of one author’. In this way the Vossian letters are 

1 Thus for instance he writes (c. xxiii); | man to whom they are fictitiously ascribed, 


‘There are also somethings in these letters as for instance his charging wives not to 
{ foreign to the gravity and wisdom of the salute their husbands by their own names ; 
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made to bear all the odium of the charges justly brought against the 
Epistles of the Long Recension. Like the Athenian demagogue, he 
takes a lesson from knowing eel-catchers, 

avw Te Kat katw tov BopBopov KvKacw. 

Of the sixty-six heads of objection which he urges against the Ig- 
natian Epistles, about one half apply solely to the Long Recension ; 
several others are chiefly, though not entirely, occupied with it; and 
two or three deal only with the medieval Latin correspondence. 
Thus for the most part he expends his strength in slaying the slain; 
for Ussher had already dealt the death-blow to these spurious and 
interpolated letters. For the rest, his arguments and positions are such 
as few sane critics, even among the most determined opponents of 
the Ignatian Epistles, would venture to adopt in the present day. Who 
for instance would be bold enough to maintain that the Ignatian 
writings were unknown to all Christians up to a.D. 300, about which 
time they were forged (p. 460 sq)? or that the passages of Origen 
containing the Ignatian quotations were not written by Origen, but 


Let wives, says he, honour their husbands 
as their own flesh and not dare to call them 
by their own name....This writer whoever 
he was (iste vero quisquis fuit scriptor) 
little understood how great a man he had 
undertaken to simulate....Again is it not 
excellent and worthy of the modesty and 
holiness of Ignatius, that the same writes 
elsewhere to John (idem alibi ad Joannem 
scribat) that there are many of their women 
who destretoseeMary the mother of Fesus.... 
But again this betrays a fickle and incon- 
stant judgment that he (iste) having pro- 
fessed himself unwilling to publish or to 
employ the names of the heretics... Bze¢ 
their names, being unbelievers, I have not 
thought fit to set down in writing ; nay 
Jar beit fromme even to remember them.... 
Yet the same person elsewhere, forgetting 
the law he himself has laid down (idem 
alibi suae ipse legis oblitus), names Simon, 
Menander, Basilides,’ etc. 

Here three different writers are treated 
asone. With a show of frankness indeed 
(ne quid dissimulem) he confesses that in 
one point the fault is ‘interpolatoris...non 
primi epistolarum auctoris,’ but his lan- 


guage and his argument alike treat them 
as one person. 

Besides all this discreditable confusion 
there is great unfairness in Daillé’s treat- 
ment here. He first quotes from the 
Vossian text of Smyrn. 5 Ta dé dvdpara 
avtav, dvTa dmioTa, ovK eb0ké jor Eyypavae 
k.7.X., and then confronts the writer (the 
same writer, as he styles him) with his 
own inconsistency by referring to 77rall. 
11, Philad. 6, as given in the text of the 
Long Recension, where certain heretics 
are named. But the author of the Long 
Recension knew what he was about. 
When he reached the Epistle to the 
Smyrnzeans, he remembered that he had 
already mentioned names of several 
heretics in his interpolations of the 
Epistles to the Trallians and Philadel- 
phians, and 2 order to save his consistency 
he inserted one little word, v dv ovk Gb0ké 
por eyypawar, ‘I have not thought fit a¢ 
the present moment to set down in writing.’ 
The insertion is valuable, as indicating 
that the epistles of the Long Recension 
left their author’s hands in the same order 
in which we have them. 
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probably by some Latin author (pp. 283, 438, 443, 474 sq)? or that 

a reference to evangelical narratives or incidents not contained in the 

Canonical Gospels (Smyrn. 3) is an argument against the early date 

of the writings which contain them (p. 338 sq)? or that an author 

who persistently distinguishes the first and second order of the Christian 
ministry, as bishops and presbyters respectively, could not have written 
during the second century (p. 386 sq)? And again what shall we say 
of the hairsplitting in which he indulges? ‘Thus he argues that the 
statement in Smyrn. 3 that Christ ‘after His resurrection ate and drank 
with’ the Apostles cannot have been written by an Apostolic father, 

because the Gospels only record that Christ ate (Luke xxiv. 42, 43), 

never that He drank, after the resurrection, and though they mention 

the Apostles eating and drinking with Him (Acts x. 41), they nowhere 

speak of His eating and drinking with them (p. 365). 

This being the general character of the book, it is difficult to 
account for the extravagant eulogies which have been pronounced 
upon it in some quarters. More especially do the praises of critics 
like Bunsen (7. v. A. p. 239), who accept the Curetonian letters as 
genuine, appear out of place; for with very few exceptions Daillé’s 
arguments, if valid at all, are equally valid against the Curetonian 

| letters as against the Vossian. ‘The literary ability of this work is 
undeniable; but it has contributed nothing, or next to nothing, of 
permanent value to the solution of the Ignatian question. Its true 
claim to our gratitude is of a wholly different kind. If Daillé had 
not attacked the Ignatian letters, Pearson would not have stepped 
forward as their champion. 

Pearson’s great work, Vindiciae Epistolarum S. Ignatit, was pub- 
lished in 1672. It was incomparably the most valuable contribution 
to the subject which had hitherto appeared, with the single exception 
of Ussher’s work. Pearson’s learning, critical ability, clearness of 
statement, and moderation of tone, nowhere appear to greater ad- 
vantage than in this work. If here and there an argument is over- 
strained, this was the almost inevitable consequence of the writer’s 
position, as the champion of a cause which had been recklessly and 
violently assailed on all sides. The least satisfactory, though the most 
elaborate and ingenious, portion of the work is the defence of the 
passage describing Jesus Christ as God’s ‘Eternal Logos not having 
proceeded from Silence’ (Magu. 8). The true solution was reserved 
for our own age, when the correct text has been restored by the 
aid of newly discovered authorities. But on the whole, compared 
with Daillé’s attack, Pearson’s reply was as light to darkness, In 
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England at all events his work seemed to be accepted as closing the 
controversy '. 


On the Continent one serious attempt at a reply was made. A 
work was published anonymously at Rouen in 1674 under the title 
Observationes in Ignatianas Pearsonit Vindicias, but the author is 
known to be Matthieu de Larroque. The main point of his attack 
is Pearson’s defence of Magn. 8, as read in the existing text; and 
here he is not altogether unsuccessful. The rest of the work is quite 
unimportant. In later ages Continental writers here and there casu- 
ally pronounced opinions more or less unfavourable to the Ignatian 
letters, and sometimes they supported their views by isolated objec- 
tions. A catena of passages from such writers will be found in the 
Appendix to Cureton’s Vindiciae [gnatianae. ‘This was the state of 
the controversy fifty years ago. About that time the interest in the 
Ignatian question revived; and soon after the Curetonian discovery 
(A.D. 1845) added fresh fuel to the flame. Of its more recent history 
something has been said already (p. 281 sq). 

The cross lights thrown upon the main question of the genuine- 
ness by the history of the past controversies are highly confusing. A 
calm and impartial verdict would have been much assisted by an 
entire obliteration of this history, if it had been possible. Many 
side issues would have been avoided thereby, and many misleading 
prejudices removed. 


The consideration of the genuineness of the Seven Epistles falls, 
as usual, under the two heads of External and Internal Evidence. 


1 The name of one great English scholar 
has been alleged, as an opponent of the 
genuineness. Cureton (C. /. p. xiv sq) 
reports that he heard from an English 
bishop then living that ‘Porson, after 
having perused the Vindictae, had ex- 
pressed to him his opinion that it was a 
*‘ very unsatisfactory work”,’ and Bunsen 
(Z. v. A. p. 239) gives the same report in 
a still more exaggerated form. The 
obiter dictum even of a Porson would be 
of little value, unless it could be shown 
that he had made a study not only of 
early Christian literature, but of this 
special subject; and of this we have 
no evidence. Cureton’s report however 
has been investigated by the recent 


editor of Pearson (Vind. en. p. xii, ed. 
Churton, 1852), who traced the story to 
its fountain-head and learnt from Bishops 
Blomfield and Kaye, that Porson had once 
said in conversation with a friend that 
‘ Pearson in his Vindiciae had not alto- 
gether satisfied him,’ and that there the 
matter dropped without any words of 
explanation from Porson. There is no 
reason therefore for assuming that he re- 
ferred to the main question. The ex- 
pression would be quite satisfied by the 
elaborate disquisition on the Valentinian 
Sige, which occupies nearly 80 pages in 
Churton’s edition, and which many others 
consider unsatisfactory, though holding 
the genuineness of the Ignatian letters. 
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KE 
External Evidence. 


Under the head of external evidence the EpistLE oF POLYCARP 
holds the first place. It purports to have been written after Ignatius 
had left Philippi on his way to Italy (§ 9), but before the news of 
his martyrdom had reached that city (§ 13), though it is assumed 
that he is already dead. If this claim is allowed, it dates within a 
few months, possibly within a few weeks, of the time when the 
Ignatian letters profess to have been written. Thus it is contemporary 
evidence in the strictest sense—being immediate and direct. The 
only questions which we have to ask are, first, Whether the Epistle 
of Polycarp is genuine, and secondly, Whether it refers to the same 
Ignatian letters which we possess ? 

The first question will be answered at greater length, when I come 
to discuss the Epistle of Polycarp itself. For the present I need only 
say that, being vouched for by Irenzeus the scholar of Polycarp, it has 
the highest authentication ; that no anachronisms or incongruities have 
been proved against it; that the one great argument against its 
genuineness is the reference to the Ignatian letters; and that pro- 
_bably it would not have been seriously questioned if it had not con- 
tained this reference. Though the plea of the objectors may be 
garnished with other arguments, this is the real gravamen, as any one 
conversant with the Ignatian controversy will see. It should be added 
also, that no satisfactory explanation has been offered of the Epistle 
of Polycarp on the supposition that it is not genuine. The only plaus- 
ible theory is that it was a forgery by the same hand which wrote 
the Ignatian letters. But an examination of the two writings is a 
complete refutation of this hypothesis. No two documents of early 
Christianity differ more widely in all the main characteristics by which 
identity or difference of authorship is tested. 

Others however, who are not prepared to condemn the Epistle 
f Polycarp as a whole, have recourse to a theory of interpolation. 
The portion containing the notices of the Ignatian Epistles is sup- 
»osed to be a later insertion. When the time comes, this theory will 
»e fully discussed. At present it is sufficient to say that no part of the 
ipistle of Polycarp is so well authenticated as this conclusion, and 
hat the references to Ignatius, compared with the Ignatian letters them- 
elves, are such as to preclude this hypothesis. 
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The answer to the second question cannot admit of doubt. So 
long as it was a matter for argument whether the Vossian or the 
Curetonian letters represented the original form of the Ignatian Epi- 
stles, we might have hesitated to which of the two sets of letters the 
notices in Polycarp’s Epistle referred. But after the investigation 
in the last chapter, the Vossian letters alone remain in the possession of 
the field. To these therefore the notice refers. 

And the reference is unusually precise. Polycarp informs the 
Philippians that in compliance with their request he forwards to them 
‘the letters of Ignatius which were sent by him to us together with 
any others which we had in our possession (kat aAdas doas «ixouev 
map piv). These, he adds, are subjoined to his own letter; and he 
recommends them to the attention of the Philippians as tending in 
divers ways to edification. ‘The description exactly accords with the 
letters of the existing collection. This collection begins with the 
Epistles to the Smyrnzeans and to Polycarp (see above, p. 234). To 
these Polycarp evidently refers in the first clause. But in addition 
to these it contains five others—Ephesians, Magnesians, Philadelphians, 
Trallians, Romans. Four out of the five purport to have been 
written while Ignatius was in Smyrna. The fifth—the letter to the 
Philadelphians—professes to have been written indeed from Troas; 
but the messenger, carrying it to Philadelphia, would probably pass 
through Smyrna on his way thither. Thus we see an easy explanation 
how copies of all the five letters not written to the Smyrnzans them- 
selves might have been in Polycarp’s possession. This however is not 
the only notice bearing on the Ignatian letters. Polycarp speaks 
likewise of having received instructions from the Philippians as well 
as from Ignatius himself, that whoever went to Syria should convey 
thither the Philippians’ letter (§ 13). What were the contents of this 
Philippian letter, or why it should be sent, we are not told; but from 
the Epistles of Ignatius himself (Po/yc. 8) we learn that he was giving 
instructions ‘to all the churches’ to send delegates, or at all events 
(where this was not possible) letters, to the brethren at Antioch to 
congratulate them on the restoration of peace. The reference also to 
the person who was to ‘go to Syria’ is illustrated by the Ignatian 
letters themselves. The Smyrnzans are there bidden to send some 
faithful and valued representative to Antioch to carry thither a letter from 
them ; and this person is to constitute himself the bearer of letters from 
other churches likewise (Smyrna. 11, Polyc. 7, 8). This explains the ex- 
pression kat ta wap’ vudv ypaypara, ‘your letter a/so.’ In the Ignatian 
letters indeed the writer contemplates Polycarp sending some one else 


. 
. 
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(Polyc. 8 rod wéurovtos airdv Wodvkdprov); whereas Polycarp himself 
regards the possibility of his going in person (PAz/. 13 «ite éyo cite ov 
mrébw mperBevoovta Kal rept yudv). This shows the independence of 
the two documents, and thus it greatly enhances the value of the coin- 
cidences. Again, Ignatius speaks of this messenger to Syria as an 
ambassador (Smyrna. 11 OcompesBevtyv, comp. Philad. 10 zpecBetoa 
éxet @cod mpecBeiav); and accordingly Polycarp in the passage just 
quoted uses the same language (rpeoPevoorra) respecting him. 

It is evident from these statements that Polycarp is familiar with 
these Ignatian letters. But, his mind being essentially receptive 
rather than originative, he is constantly citing indirectly and without 
any marks of quotation expressions from previous Christian writings, 
sometimes from the New Testament, sometimes from the Epistle of 
Clement of Rome. We should therefore expect his letter to contain 
reminiscences of these Ignatian Epistles. In this expectation we are 
not disappointed, as the passages quoted above (p. 136) abundantly 
show. 

But Polycarp is not the only Christian writer of the second century 
who bears direct testimony to the Ignatian letters. IrEN#Uus also, 
writing from fifty to eighty years later (A.D. 175—190), quotes from 
Rom. 4 (see above, pp. 143, 148); ‘As one of our people said when 
| condemned (karaxpufeis) to wild beasts, 7 am the wheat of God, and [am 
| ground by the teeth of wild beasts, that I may be found pure bread. The 
quotation here is direct and obvious. Daillé however (p. 267, p. 434 sq) 
| contends that the allusion is not to the passage in the Roman Epistle 
}but to some traditional saying of Ignatius, urging that Irenzeus writes 
jnot scripsit, but dixit (etre). He appeals moreover to Jerome’s (V7r. 
\/U7, 16) statement’, ‘Cumque jam damnatus esset ad bestias, ardore 
\patiendi, cum rugientes audiret leones ait, /rumentum etc., as showing 
that the words were uttered by Ignatius at the time of the martyrdom. 
iThe right reading however is, ‘Cumque jam damnatus esset ad bestias, 
bt ardore patiendi rugientes audiret leones, etc.’; and this reading is 
\nost naturally understood to mean that in the fervour of his desire for 
jaartyrdom Ignatius already in imagination heard the lions roaring. 
jt is a matter of no consequence however what Jerome says, in- 
Ismuch as he was unacquainted with the epistles themselves and in 
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377; but the correct reading is there quire. Jerome’s meaning is correctly 
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this account of Ignatius depends solely on the passage of Eusebius 


in which Irenzeus is quoted (see above, p. 156, 11. p. 378). 


If therefore 


he supposed the words to have been spoken at the time of the martyr- 
dom, he has misinterpreted the eizev of Irenzeus, which in itself would 
apply equally well to written as to spoken words, though here in ac- 
cordance with the general usage of Irenzeus applied to the former’. 


1 If the interpretation of this refer- 
ence as applying to a written docu- 
ment be open to any objections, they 
must lie either (1) against the word, ‘say’ 
instead of ‘write,’ or (2) against the 
tense, ‘said’ instead of ‘ says.’ But on 
neither point can they be sustained. 

(1) The common usage of Irenzeus is a 
direct answer to the objection on the first 
head. There must be from 800 to 1000 
quotations, chiefly scriptural, in Irenzeus 
from first to last (a considerable number 
however being quotations of our Lord’s 
words); but I have not once observed 
a passage cited with ypdge or éypawev or 
yéypagev. The nearest approaches in the 
Greek are i. 8. 4 mepl rijs...cuguylas ypda- 
guy épn said of S. Paul, i. 9. 4 6...dua rev 
‘Ounpikav orixwy ypadwy ottws of a con- 
catenation of Homeric verses, and v. 33. 4 
éyypapws émuaprupe? of Papias; and in 
the parts preserved only in Latin, v. 8. 1 
‘non enim erant sine carne quibus scri- 
bebat,’ v. 13. 5 ‘hoc quod scribit.’ In 
these Latin passages ‘scribere’ probably 
represents ypadew; but we cannot feel 
sure of this, since in ili. 3. 3 éwéorechev... 
papi (of Clement) is rendered ‘scripsit 
literas.’ Besides these expressions we 
have in scriptural quotations occasionally, 
but not frequently, yéypamrac and ‘scrip- 
tum est.’ It will be seen at once that 
not one of these examples is analogous to 
the case before us. Possibly however 
some passage may have escaped me, 
though I have gone (somewhat hastily) 
through the whole work. On the other 
hand incomparably the most usual form 
of introducing quotations is some modifi- 
cation of ‘saying,’ as Aéyer, eAdeyer, p7- 
oly, elpnxev, elirev, and in the Latin diczz, 


dicebat, dixtt, inguit, ait, refert, with other 
parts of these same verbs. Sometimes 
again these forms are varied by muaprupet, 
péuynrar, mewhvuxev, Sunyetrar, émeBoncer, 
and the like. With these facts before us, we 
are justified in maintaining that Irenzeus 
would almost certainly not have used 
ypdpew, when quoting Ignatius, and that 
he would most probably have used eizreiy 
or Aévyew or some similar word. 

(2) The vatzonale of the tenses in in- 
troducing quotations is as follows; (i) 
The present ‘says’ (Aéyer, pnoly, etc.) 
can only be used where the reference is to 
an extant writing. It is most commonly 
employed of the literary author of the 
work, as Isaiah, David, Paul, Luke. But 
it is also used of any person who occupies 
a prominent place in the writing quoted 
and whose words are permanently re- 
corded, as especially of Christ in the 
Gospels. The perfect (elpnxev) is used in 
the same way as the present, and always 
implies a written document. (ii) On the 
other hand the aorist ‘said’ (elev, pn) 
may be used equally of a written docu- 
ment and of oral tradition. For instances 
of the former use, with which alone we 
are here concerned, see i. 8. 2 é&v 7H 
avTh émicroAn elrdvra of S. Paul (comp. i. 
3. I), i. 8. 5 Kadws ody elrev of John the 
Evangelist, i. 19. 1 elawévra of Isaiah, i. 
18..1 émrédevéev el@av of Moses as the au- 
thor of Genesis. Accordingly in i. 8. 5, 
in a succession of references to S. John’s 
Gospel, Irenzeus uses indifferently Aéyet, 
dnoly, elev, pn, elpnkev, etc. So again, 
when quoting Justin, he employs the 
aorist in v. 26. 2 Kadws 6 “Iovorivos én, 
but the present in iv. 6. 2 Kal kas ’Iov- 
ativos...pnow. So likewise in i. 8. 2 
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The same remark applies also to the writer of the Roman Acts of 
Ignatius (see below, 11. p. 377 sq), who certainly makes Ignatius utter 
these words in the arena (§ 10), and who likewise derived his infor- 
mation from Irenzeus as quoted by Eusebius (see § 12). Daillé’s assump- 
tion therefore is altogether gratuitous. The interests of sound criticism 
demand an emphatic protest against this practice of thrusting aside a 
known fact, and postulating in its stead an imaginary something which is 
beyond the reach of verification. But the passage of Irenzeus suggests 
two further remarks. (1) In the first place; whatever Jerome or 
others may have supposed, the language of Irenzus himself places 
the saying of Ignatius at the same point of time as it is placed 
in the Epistle to the Romans. He does not say BaAdopevos or BAnOeis 
eis Onpia but xataxpiHets pos Onypia, and this exactly represents the 
position of Ignatius when he wrote the epistle. (2) Secondly; the 
preceding context of the passage in Irenzeus (extant only in the Latin) 
indicates a knowledge of the Ignatian letter to the Romans, as the 
comparison shows : 


Propterea tribulatio necessaria est mvp kal oravpos, Onpiwy te ovara- 
his qui salvantur, et quodammodo | ces, [dvaropai, Suatpéoers,] cxopmic- 
contriti et attenuati et consparst per | pol doréwv, cvykomtal pedar, dXeo pot 


patientiam verbo Dei et zgnz¢z apti | ddov Tov odpartos....éem ene epxéobo- 
sunt ad convivium regis. Quemad- | cay: povoy tva Incotd Xpicrod emitixo 
modum quidam, etc. (§ 5). 


Here the three words ‘contriti, attenuati, consparsi,’ correspond to the 
three oxopricpol, cvyxoral, adecpol, the order however being reversed ; 
and the coincidence in the mention of the fire is the more remarkable, 
as Ignatius was not, like Polycarp, burnt to death. 

Nor is this the only coincidence with the letters of Ignatius which 
we find in Ireneus. ‘Taken in conjunction with the direct quotation 
which we have first considered, the references given above (p. 143) 
furnish the strongest suggestion, short of absolute proof, that the other 
letters, besides the Roman, were known to this father. This is the 
case especially with the description of the heretics in Zra//. 6 com- 
pared with Iren. i. 27. 4 (see 11. p. 166), and in Smyrn. 4 compared 
with Iren. iii. 2. 3 (see 11. p. 298). So again the censure of the Doce- 
tics in Iren. iv. 33. 5: 

‘Quemadmodum enim ipsi vere se putant disputare, quando magister 
eorum putativus fuit? Aut quemadmodum firmum quid habere possunt ab 


we meet with év r@ elrety and év r@ el- Origen’s quotation of Ignatius (see 
pnxévat in contiguous clauses introducing above, p. 144) ‘memini aliquem sancto- 
two successive quotations. rum dxisse’ is a close parallel. 
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eo, si putativus et non veritas erat? Quomodo autem ipsi salutem vere 
participare possunt, si ille in quem credere se dicunt semet ipsum putativum 
ostendebat? Putativum est igitur, et non veritas, omne apud eos: et nunc 
jam quaeretur, ne forte quum et ipsi homines non sint, sed muta animalia, 
hominum umbras apud plurimos perferant.’ 


The resemblance of this language to the two passages in the 
Ignatian letters, Zvall. 10, Smyrn. 2—5, more especially the latter, 
will be evident at once. Not only is there the same insistence on the 
extension of 70 doxeiv, as the logical consequence of their creed, so 
that their salvation, nay they themselves, are reduced to mere appa- 
ritions; but the images also bear a close resemblance (@ypia avOpo- 
7opopha, dv vexpopopos). Nor again does it seem to me altogether 
accidental that Irenzus in the context (§ 8) lays stress on love 
as paramount (‘praecipuum dilectionis munus’), just as Ignatius does 
(Smyrn. 6 10 yap odov éorly riotis Kal ayary, av oddev TpoKeKpiTa. : 
comp. Magn. 1 rioteds te kal ayarns 7s ovdev TpoKéxpitar)—both writers 
taunting these heretics with their neglect of it (Smyrn. 6 wept ayamys 
ov péder avtots, 2. 7 cvvédepe O€ adrots ayarav) and both contrasting it 
(as it is contrasted in 1 Cor. viil. 1) either tacitly or explicitly with know- 
ledge (yvao.s) which was the boast of these heretics. Nor again is it 
insignificant that Irenzeus, both here (§§ 9, 19) and when he resumes the 
mention of these Docetics a little later (v. 1. 2 ‘Vani enim sunt qui 
putative dicunt eum apparuisse’), lays stress on the testimony of 
Abraham and the prophets, on which Ignatius also lays stress (Smyra. 
5,73; comp. Magn. 9, Philad. 5, 9), and like him also makes mention of 
the persecutions endured by them in consequence (Magn. 8 did Todro 
Kai éduoxOnoav «.t.r.). Nor again can we fail to be struck by the fact that 
in the context of this second passage, arguing against these Docetics, 
he uses the very same expression (v. 1. 1 ‘et firme et vere’) which 
Ignatius uses elsewhere when alluding to these heretics (Magn. 11 mpax- 
Gevra adnGads kai BeBaiws x.7.r.). Nor again does it seem to be a mere 
fortuitous coincidence, that both Ignatius (Smyrn. 7) and Irenzeus {v. 2. 
2, 3) in their respective contexts, though from a somewhat different 
point of view, treat the false spiritualism of Gnostic teachers as a 
denial that the eucharist is the flesh of Christ. Above all, I seem 
to see an allusion to Ignatius himself, when Irenzeus appeals to the 
sufferings of the martyrs (iv. 33. 9) as a testimony against the Docetics, 
just as the writer’s own sufferings are appealed to for the same purpose 
in the Ignatian letters (Smyrn. 4, Trall. 10). Nay, is there not in the 
context a reference to the image which occurs more than once in the 
Ignatian letters and is embodied in the martyr’s own surname Theo- 
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phorus ‘the God-bearer’ (comp. Zfphes. 9 wavtes Geopopor. ... xpioro- 
dopo) in these words of Irenzeus? ‘Dominus apparuit in terris, cum 
martyribus nostris, quasi et ipse misericordiam consecutus, opprobrium 
simul bajulavit hominis, et cum eis ductus est, velut adjectio quaedam 
donata eis.’ So again in the same context he speaks of the Church 
as suffering in the person of those who undergo persecution but ‘anon 
growing fresh limbs and being restored to her integrity (statim augens 
membra et integra fiens),’ herein employing language which closely 
resembles the Ignatian description of the recovery of the Church 
of Antioch after the restoration of peace (Smyrn. 11 azé\aBov to 
tov péyeOos Kal drexatectaby avtois To tovov cwpareiov). In short the 
passages in Irenzeus relating to the Docetic heretics are found, when 
examined carefully, to be instinct with the language and thoughts 
of the Ignatian letters, more especially of the Epistle to the Smyr- 
nzans. It is no surprise to find these resemblances in a pupil of 
Polycarp. 

Here then is the answer, alike to Daillé (pp. 257 sq, 270 sq, 433 
sq), who maintains that Irenzeus cannot have been acquainted with the 
Epistle to the Romans because he does not quote against heretics the 
other epistles which formed part of the same collection, and to Renan 
(Les Evangiles p. xxxi), who argues that the Epistle to the Romans can- 
not have formed part of the same collection with the other six because, 
though Irenzeus certainly was acquainted with this one epistle, he be- 
trays no knowledge of the others. But one point still remains to be 
considered. What amount of force is there in Daillé’s assumption that, 
if Irenzeus had known these letters, he must have quoted them against 
the heretics? This question is answered by reference to his practice in 
other cases. Why does he not quote Polycarp’s Epistle, though he was 
certainly acquainted with it (iii. 3. 4), and though it contains not a few 
things (e.g. § 7) which would have served his purpose excellently? 
Why does he mention Clement of Rome and Papias once only, though 
they would have afforded abundant material useful for the end which he 
had in view? Why are only two passages cited from Justin Martyr, and 
these from works no longer extant, though Justin’s extant writings would 
have furnished many more passages suitable for his purpose than the 
Ignatian Epistles? Why lastly does he entirely ignore other early 
Christian writers such as Melito and Dionysius of Corinth, or at least 
not quote them by name, though they wrote on kindred subjects 
and their writings must have been store-houses of serviceable quota- 
tions? Of the passages in the Ignatian Epistles which Daillé especially 
mentions, as likely to have been quoted, a considerable number are 
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taken from the Long Recension. With these weare not concerned. The 
fact is only mentioned here as illustrating the deliberate confusion with 
which Daillé has been charged above (p. 331, note). Of the rest the 
most important is the description of Jesus Christ in Magn. 8, as God’s 
‘Eternal Word, not having proceeded from silence.’ Though this ex- 
pression does not directly contradict the Valentinian doctrine, as will 
be shown hereafter, yet it contradicts closely allied views, and might 
not unnaturally, though not necessarily, have been quoted by Irenzeus 
against his opponents. But, as Ignatius wrote the passage, both the 
epithet and the negative were absent, so that the expression runs ‘ His 
Word having proceeded from silence.’ Such language would certainly 
have been shunned by Irenzeus, as approaching dangerously near to 
the very views which he was combating, and might even have led 
him to avoid directly quoting the doctrinal teaching of the Ignatian 
letters. 

Asia Minor and Gaul were closely related both politically and eccle- 
slastically, as mother and daughter. Irenzeus had been educated in the 
one country, and had migrated to the other. His testimony therefore 
represents both regions. But we have also independent evidence alike 
from Asia Minor and from Gaul during his life-time. 

The LETTER OF THE SMYRNZANS, giving the account of the Mar- 
tyrdom of Polycarp (a.D. 155 or 156), shows an acquaintance with the 
Ignatian Epistles. The coincidences in the two passages quoted above 
(p. 137) cannot be accidental. On the latter no stress can be laid, as 
it occurs in a portion of the document which may be a later addition ; 
but the former remains unassailable. Besides these there are other re- 
semblances not unimportant. Thus § 2 ‘They that were condemned 
to the wild beasts endured dreadful tortures (xoAdces)...for the devil 
(o daBoAos) devised many things against them,’ may be compared with 
Rom. 5 ‘Let evil tortures of the devil (xoAdces tod Sia Bodov) attack me, 
etc.’; and § 6 ‘that he might make perfect his own lot (tov tS.ov kAjpov 
amaptioy)’ with Phzlad. 5 ‘ Your prayer shall make me perfect (dzaprice:) 
unto God that I may obtain the lot («Ajpw) wherein I found mercy.’ 
So also the expression in § 7 Ocorper7 mpeoBirnv reminds us of Smyrn. 
12 Ocomperés mpecBurepiov. Again the account of Polycarp’s moral at- 
titude § 7 10 evorafés corresponds with Ignatius’ charge to this same 
person Polyc. 4 evorafe, and the description of his final achievement 
§ 17 éorehavwpmevov tov THs dpOapoias orépavoy and § 19 Tov THs apbap- 
aias otépavov amodaBuv with Ignatius’ exhortation to him Polyc 2 
vnpe ws @eod abdAytys: to Oéua apbapoia. With these coincidences 
it would be somewhat sceptical to question a knowledge of the Igna- 
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tian Epistles on the part of the author or authors of this letter of the 
Smyrneans'’. 

The EPIsTLE OF THE CHURCHES OF VIENNE AND Lyons records the 
martyrdoms in those cities under M. Aurelius and was written about a.D. 
177. It represents the voice of the daughter Church in Gaul, as the 
other represented the voice of the mother Church in Asia Minor. The 
parallels with the Ignatian Epistles here are slighter than in the Letter 
of the Smyrnzans, as perhaps we might have expected ; but they are 
noticeable. One or two of these are given above p. 141. Other coin- 
cidences are the metaphor of dpoctlecOar ‘to be sprinkled with dew, 
refreshed’ (§ 6, comp. A/agn. 14), of the ‘birth-pangs’ of martyrdom (§ 13 
worep woivwy, comp. Lom. 6 0 ToKeTOS pou éwikevtat), Of a ‘woven crown’ of 
human beings (§ 11 éva wAéfavtes otépavov, comp. Magn. 13 afvoroKov 
mvevpatixod otepavov), Of the ‘fragrance’ and the ‘ointment’ of Christ 
(§ 10, comp. Zphes. 17). So again they have certain words and phrases 
in common, as avalwrupeiv (§ 12, comp. Lphes. 1), evovveidytos (§ 11, 
comp. Magn. 4, Philad. 6), Onpiwv Bopa (§ 11, comp. Rom. 4), oiko- 
vouia Meod (§ 10, comp. “Zphes. 18), evédpa of Satan (§ 4, comp. Zralv. 
8, Philad. 6), kXjpos of martyrs (§§ 3, 7, 11, comp. Rom. 1, Trall. 12, 
Philad. 5), wemrrevpévos Siaxoviav of ministerial office (§ 9, comp. 
Magn. 6). So again both documents regard martyrdom as making a 
man a ‘genuine’ or ‘true disciple of Christ’ (§ 3 yvyjovos Xpiorod paby- 
tys, comp. Lom. 4 pabytns adnOys Tod Xprorod), and in both the prayers 
of those addressed are asked that the petitioners may be crowned with 
martyrdom (§ 17, Zral/. 12, Rom. 4). In like manner there is a striking 
resemblance of diction, though the subject is somewhat different, 
between § 6 advwp6u6n To cwpariov...xal THY idéav arédae THY TpoTEpay, 
and Smyrn. 11 améAaBov 10 idiov péyebos Kal amexateataby adrois TO 
idvov TWLATLOV | cwmar ctor]. 

The testimony of the documents hitherto considered is especially 
valuable as coming from those churches which were likely to be well 
informed. If the Ignatian Epistles were mostly written, as they purport 
to have been written, to or from Smyrna, if the first collection of these 
epistles was made, as it professes to have been made, by an early 
bishop of Smyrna, then the voice of the Smyrnzan Church and of 
her Gallican dependencies is of supreme importance in deciding the 
question of their genuineness. 


1 T have to thank a correspondent for ment, which I should otherwise have 
calling my attention tosome of these coin- _ overlooked. 
cidences in this and the following docu- 
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But second only to the voice of these churches stands the testi- 
mony of a wholly different writer. Lucian, the pagan satirist, was born 
at Samosata in Syria, and is stated to have practised as an advocate 
in Antioch. He travelled far and wide. Among other countries he 
visited those parts of Asia Minor—lonia and Bithynia—where the Chris- 
tians were most numerous. Though he wrote purer classical Greek 
than any writer of his time, his native tongue was Syriac. His satire 
spared nothing in heaven or earth. Among the chief butts of his 
ridicule was one whom he represented as the typical charlatan, half- 
fanatic, half-impostor—Peregrinus, surnamed Proteus from his frequent 
transformations of character’. The self-immolation of this person at 
the Olympian games in A.D. 165 made him famous throughout the world. 
This incident is the main feature in Lucian’s satire De Morte Peregrini, 
which appears to have been written soon after the event. There 
seems to be no ground for doubting the historical character of this 
incident’; but the accessories of the story are open to more question. 
Lucian apparently takes Peregrinus as a peg on which he hangs in turn 
different forms of charlatanry, or of what seems to him to be such. 
Two types more especially are brought prominently forward—the two 
which would especially strike the mind of Lucian as the most bizarre 
developments of life which prevailed on any noticeable scale in his 
day. fPeregrinus is represented as first a Christian and then a Cynic. 
There was superficial resemblance enough between the two to render 
this combination, which seems altogether incongruous to us, quite 
natural in the eyes of Lucian’s heathen contemporaries*. Whether 
Peregrinus ever was a Christian or not, we have no means of ascer- 


1 The passages are quoted above, p. 
137. The tract of J. Bernays on this 
satire, Lucian u. die Kyniker, Berlin 
1879, should be read, though it deals 
only incidentally with Lucian’s views of 
the Christians. 

2 It is however doubted by Baur Dze 
drei ersten Fahrhunderte p. 396. 

3° The resemblance is noted by Aris- 
tides Of. Il. p. 402, who speaks of the 
Cynics as rots év 79 ILadaorivy dvoceBéor 
TapamTAnoo. Tovs TpoTous, a passage 
quoted by Bernays (p. 39); but it may 
be questioned whether Jews are not in- 
tended here rather than Christians. 

Bernays (p. 31) remarks on the strict 


monotheism and opposition to idolatry in 
the Cynics as a point of contact. In their 
practice of public disputation and preach- 
ing also they resembled the Christians. 
Origen c. Ce/s, iii. 18 (quoted by Bernays, 
p- 93) demands the same immunity 
for the Christians in this respect which 
was accorded to certain Cynics (rév Kv- 
vikwy Tives Snuocia mpos Tovs mapatvyxd- 
vovras duadeyouevot). The picture which 
Dion Chrysostom (Oraz. 8, p. 276 sq, ed. 
Reiske) draws of Diogenes disputing and 
declaiming at the Isthmian games con- 
tains not a few touches which enable us 
to realize the attitude of S. Paul at the 
same place and on a similar occasion. 
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taining; nor has the question any material bearing on our subject. 
Neither again need we trouble ourselves to consider whether Lucian’s 
primary aim was not ridicule of the Cynics rather than of the Christians’. 
We are concerned solely with his ideas respecting the Christians and 
their doings. His knowledge of the two chief languages of Christen- 
dom at this time would materially assist him in acquiring information ; 
and, as a great traveller, he would not lack the opportunities. 

At an early part of his narrative Peregrinus is described in an 
expression which closely resembles the language used by Ignatius of 
himself. He is ‘made a prisoner in Syria’ (§ 4 tov év Supia debévra, 
comp. “Zphes. 1 dedeuévov ao Xvpias). After some vicissitudes and 
wanderings he ‘thoroughly mastered the marvellous wisdom of the Chris- 
tians in Palestine, associating with their priests and scribes (rots iepedot 
So apt a scholar was he, that he rose to pre- 
eminence as their ‘prophet and band-leader and synagogue-convener’ 
(xpopytns Kal OGacapyyns Kai Evvaywyevs). In fact they were mere 
children compared with him. He interpreted and explained their 
books, and indeed composed many of them himself. Nay, they 
regarded him as a god and looked up to him as a lawgiver and patron 
(xpoorarnv). For his Christianity Peregrinus was put in prison; and 
his imprisonment was as fuel to his passion for notoriety. The narra- 
tive then continues as follows: 


A > a 
Kal ypapparevow avTor).’ 


‘When he was imprisoned, the Christians, taking the matter to heart, left 
no stone unturned in the endeavour to rescue him. Then, when this was 
found to be impossible, they looked after his wants in every other respect 
with unremitting care and zeal. And from the first break of day old women 
—widows they are called*—and orphan children might be seen waiting 
about the doors of the prison; while their officers (oi ev réXec avray), by 
bribing the keepers, succeeded in passing the night inside with him. Then 
various meals were brought in, and sacred formularies of theirs were re- 
peated (Adyou iepoi avrdy edéyovro): and this fine fellow Peregrinus—for he 
still bore this name—was entitled a new Socrates by them. Moreover there 
came from certain of the cities in Asia deputies sent by the Christian com- 


1 Bernays seems to have shown that stands. In the former he alludes to the 





Lucian’s satire was aimed directly at the 
Cynics and only glanced incidentally at 
the Christians. 

* This is the force of ypddia xnHpas 
Tivas. So again lower down (§ 41) we 
have dia@jxas Tevas. In both cases Lu- 
cian uses technical terms of the Chris- 
tians, which he only imperfectly under- 


order of widows (1 Tim. v. 9); and it is 
worthy of notice that Ignatius himself 
salutes the widows at Smyrna (Smyrn. 13 
see the note II. p. 323 sq), from whom 
probably when a prisoner there he had 
received attentions similar to those which 
the widows are represented by Lucian as 
paying to Peregrinus. 
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munities to assist and advise and console the man. Indeed the alacrity 
they display is incredible, when any matter of the kind is undertaken as a 
public concern; for in short they spare for nothing. Accordingly large 
sums of money came to Peregrinus at that time from them, on the plea of 
his bonds, and he made no inconsiderable revenue out of it. For the poor 
wretches have persuaded themselves that, they will be altogether immortal 
and will live for ever, and with this in view they actually despise death (kai 
katappovovar tov Oavdrov) and the greater part of them give themselves 
up voluntarily (éxévres atrovs emididéacw oi roddoi).’ 


Peregrinus was ultimately released. After other vicissitudes he went 
forth again on his wanderings, drawing ample supplies from the Chris- 
tians (ixava épddia tos xpurtiavovs éxwv), ‘by whom he was attended 
as by a body-guard (v¢’ dv Sopydopovmevos), and so enjoyed abundance 
of everything.’ At length he offended the Christians. He was de- 
tected, so Lucian believes, eating something which was forbidden in 
their eyes (te... éoOiwy tdv amoppytwv avrois). Then he became a 
Cynic. Of his subsequent life previous to his self-immolation we are 
told that ‘he sailed to Italy and immediately on disembarking began to 
revile every one, especially the king, knowing him to be most gentle 
and mild, so that he ventured with impunity.’ Then comes the suicide. 
In the preparation of the funeral pyre and in the incidents of the. 
burning we are reminded of the martyrdom of Polycarp, but of this 
I shall have occasion to speak hereafter. After the account of his 
death Lucian adds: 


‘They say that he despatched letters to nearly all the famous cities— 
testaments forsooth (8:a@jxas twas) and admonitions and laws: and certain 
of his companions he nominated (¢yeipordvyce) for this business, calling them 
death-messengers and infernal-couriers.’ 


And lower down again he reminds Cronius, ‘You have known 
these facts long since, having heard me at the time when I came from 
Syria relate how I had sailed with him from Troas.’ 

A tradition spoke of Lucian as an apostate from Christianity, like 
Julian. This does not seem probable. The strange jumble of titles, 
Jewish and heathen, which he heaps on Peregrinus (xpopyrys Kal Grac- 
dpyns kal Evvarywyeds), and the description of the respect paid to him, are 
unlike the language of one who had any intimate knowledge of Chris- 
tian modes of thought and life—even after all allowance is made for 
the license of the satirist. So again the account of the offence which 
led to his expulsion from the sect, and which ‘apparently refers to 
some profanation of the eucharist, suggests the same inference. But a 
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gossiping acquaintance with their doings, and probably also a super- 
ficial glance at some of their writings, is suggested by the narrative. 
We must not indeed overlook the confusion—probably studied and 
intentional—of men and things. Christian and Cynic, Ignatius and 
Polycarp unite in one. In a nearly contemporary writing, the C/e- 
mentine Homilies, in the same way the chief villain of the story, Simon 
Magus, combines in himself all those teachers whom the writer wished 
to stigmatize as heretical—notably S. Paul and Marcion. This is a 
common expedient in such fictions. Bearing this in mind we recog- 
nize how largely the whole description is charged with early Christian 
ideas, even in the portions which do not refer to the Christian career 
of Peregrinus. The comparison with the phcenix recalls the analogy 
of the Resurrection as drawn out by Clement of Rome (§ 25). The 
prediction of the Sibyl reminds us of the taunt of Celsus, who called 
the Christians Sibyllists on account of their partiality for these fabulous 
oracles (Orig. c. Cels. v. 61; see S. Clement of Rome i. p. 178 sq). The 
marvellous works of healing ascribed to the hero of the story are a 
counterpart to the miracles of the Gospel. 

Accordingly it is no surprise to find that the resemblances to the story 
of Ignatius are not restricted to the Christian career of Peregrinus, but 
extend through the whole. These coincidences are too many and too 
obvious to be overlooked, and have commanded the assent even of 
opponents of the genuineness of the Ignatian Epistles, such as Baur’ 
and Renan*. The latter more especially repeats more than once his 
belief that Lucian alludes to Ignatius and his letters. The first place of 
captivity, certain cities mentioned on the route, the attendance of the 
believers at the prison, the bribing of the guard, the embassies from the 
Churches of Asia, the Christian ‘escort’ of the prisoner, the confront- 
ing and defying of the emperor, the letters sent and the messengers 
despatched by Peregrinus on the eve of his death—all these points of 
coincidence taken together are far too numerous to be the result of 


1 Apollonius von Tyana u. Christus p. 
137 sq, republished in Drei Abhandlungen 
etc., 1876. It is suggested by the editor 
in a note, that at a later date, when con- 
vinced of the spuriousness of the Ignatian 
letters, Baur would have come to a some- 
what different conclusion. This is by no 
means certain, as the case of Renan 
shows. In Die drei ersten Fahrhun- 
derte p. 395 sq when discussing Lucian, 


he is silent on this subject. 

2 See especially Les Evangiles p. 493, 
‘Il n’est guére douteux que Lucien n/ait 
emprunté aux récits sur Ignace’ etc., and 
he says in a note (p. 494) that Lucian 
‘may very well have had in his hands the 
collection of the seven pseudo-Ignatian 
letters’: see also 24. pp. x sq, 488, L’Z- 
elise Chrétienne p. 465, Marc Aurele 
p, 376. 
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mere accident. The last-mentioned point of resemblance more espe- 
cially challenges attention. The description of these delegates is a 
lively caricature of the language of the Ignatian letters. The coin- 
cidences have been considered already (p. 287); and it is only neces- 
sary here to add that, in designating the letters of Peregrinus ‘testa- 
ments’ and ‘laws,’ Lucian seems to have confused the Epistles of 
Ignatius with the Scriptures, just as in a previous passage (§ 11) he 
relates of Peregrinus, then a Christian, that he ‘interpreted and ex- 
plained some of the books (of the Christians) and /Admself composed 
many.’ 

It has thus appeared that the primary evidence for the Ignatian 
letters is exceptionally good, being both early, precise, and varied. As 
regards the testimony of the next generations, comprising the last 
decades of the second century and the earlier decades of the third, 
we can only say that it does not differ in character or extent from that 
which is forthcoming in similar cases. The coincidences with the 
Ignatian Epistles during this period are indicated above (p. 141 sq)’. 
They are not sufficient in themselves to establish the existence of the 
Ignatian letters; but reinforcing the earlier evidence, they are valuable, 
as a link of continuity between the testimony of the preceding and 
succeeding ages. One witness indeed, belonging to the period of which 
I am speaking, would be exceptionally important, if we could only be 
sure that we had before us the real person. ‘THEOPHILUS OF ANTIOCH, 
as a successor of Ignatius in the same see while the memory of the 
martyr was still fresh, would have the best right to be heard. The 
coincidence (see p. 142) with the Ignatian letters in the Commentary 
bearing his name is sufficiently close; but unfortunately the suspicions 
which overcloud the authorship of this work have not been altogether 
removed. 

Towards the middle of the third century ORIGEN again furnishes us 
with precise evidence (see above, p. 144). Besides two direct quota- 
tions (Rom. 7, Ephes. 19), there is at least one indirect appropriation of 
the language of Ignatius (Rom. 3), and probably others might be found, 
if this father’s works were carefully searched for the purpose. The 


1 To the coincidences quoted above 
(p. 143) from the Acts of Perpetua and 
Felicitas should be added § 5 ‘ nos non in 
nostra potestate esse constitutos, sed in 
Dei’; comp. Polyc. 7 xpittiavds EauTod 
éfouvctay ovK éxer d\AG Beg cxorAdfe. This 
document is closely connected with Ter- 


tullian (see de Anim. 55); and the Igna- 
tian Epistles, if known to the writers of 
these Acts, were likely to be known to 
this father also. Thus the parallels in 
the one tend to confirm the inference 
drawn from the parallels in the other. 
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reference to the existing Ignatian letters is undeniable. The only 
question is whether the Curetonian or the Vossian letters are the source 
of quotation. Of this question I have already disposed (see above, 
pp: 287, 289). 

During the next few decades there was no great literary activity in 
the Christian Church; and the extant remains are exceptionally meagre. 
It is very rarely that we find in these any notice which throws light on 
the earlier literature of Christendom. In the case of Ignatius however 
we have one quotation, though not by name, in Peter of Alexandria 
(see above, p. 145). If indeed we could with confidence assign the 
Afostolical Constitutions to this period (and seemingly they ought not to 
be placed later), the evidence would be largely reinforced; for the 
influence of the Ignatian letters is perceptible again and again in this 
work (see above, p. 145). 

EUSEBIUS OF CASAREA is separated from Origen by a period of 
half a century or more; but Pamphilus is a link of connexion between 
the two. Reasons are given above (p. 289) for supposing that with 
respect to the Ignatian literature Eusebius availed himself of the same 
sources of information from which Origen had before drawn. If so, the 
evidence which he supplies is carried back to the earlier half of the 
third century, when Origen lived and wrote. However this may be, 
the account of the Ignatian letters in Eusebius is so full and so definite, 
that it needs no comment and leaves nothing to be desired (see above, 
p. 146 sq). 

From the age of Eusebius onward the testimony is of the most 
varied kind. The Ignatian Epistles appear whole or in part, not only 
in the original Greek, but in Syriac, Armenian, Coptic, Latin, and 
(at least in quotations) Arabic. They are abridged, expanded, and 
imitated. They are quoted equally by orthodox Catholics and Mono- 
physite heretics. No early Christian writing outside the Canon is 
attested by witnesses so many and so various in the ages of the 
Councils and subsequently. 

And in this many-tongued chorus there is not one dissentient voice. 
Throughout the whole period of Christian history before the Reforma- 
tion, not a suspicion of their genuineness is breathed, though they were 
quoted in controversy, and not a few disputants were deeply interested 
in denying their genuineness. Even spurious and interpolated Ignatian 
matter is accepted on the credit of the more authentic epistles. One 
witness indeed has been called against them; but, when cross- 
questioned, he entirely fails to substantiate the case which he was 
summoned to support. NicePHoRus, Patriarch of Constantinople 
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(+ A.D. 828), wrote a Chronography to which is appended a Stichometria 
or list of the Books of the Old and New Testament with the number of 
orixou or verses in each’. This list comprises three divisions: (1) The 
Canonical books universally received by the Church (Getae ypadat ék- 
(2) ‘Those which are disputed’ (doar 
This section comprises in the Old Testament (roughly 
speaking) the deutero-canonical books included in the ordinary Greek 
Bibles, e.g. Maccabees, Wisdom of Solomon, etc.; and in the New 
Testament these four, the Apocalypse of S. John, the Apocalypse of 
S. Peter, the Epistle of Barnabas, and the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews. (3) The ‘Apocryphal’ books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments (dca amoxpuda Tis tahads, doa THS véas aroKpuda). 

Under this third head the Old Testament list is made up of such 
books as Enoch, the Twelve Patriarchs, Eldad and Modad, etc., ending 
with 


, A Vd 
KAnovalopevat Kat KEKAVOVLO [EVGLL). 
° , 
avTiAéyovTa). 


10. Of Zachariah the father of John, 500 verses. 
11. Of Baruch, Habakuk, Ezekiel, and Daniel, spurious works 
(WrevSemiypada). 
In like manner the New Testament list, which will be found above 
(p. 224), ends, 


6. Of Clement the First and Second (Epistles)?, 2600 verses. 
7. Of Ignatius, Polycarp, the Shepherd, and Hermas. 


On this passage Daillé (pp. 242 sq, 460) lays great stress, as 
Saumaise had done before him. Nicephorus, he argues, held the 
highest position in the Church, and personally enjoyed a great repu- 
tation. Therefore his opinion reflects the feeling of the Greek Church 
in his age. Moreover his work was translated into Latin later in the 
same century by Anastasius the Librarian, without any word or mark 
of disapproval. From this we may infer the sentiment of the Latin 
Church on this question. This tremendous structure piled upon this 
sandy foundation crumbles at the first touch of criticism. For 

(i) At the outset, it must seem strange that Nicephorus should 


1 This Stichometria seems to be found 
only in those Mss which contain the 
Chronography in its enlarged and there- 
fore later form (see De Boor, Nicephori 
Opusc. Hist. p. xxxii sq). Probably 
therefore Nicephorus is not responsible 
for it, directly or indirectly. 

2 The text, as read by Pearson (Vind. 
Zgn. p. 128), and as it stands in De 


Boor’s edition p. 135, runs KAjpevtos 
8; but no explanation can be given of 
these 32 books. Pearson therefore (p. 
130) conjectured ‘Quid si pro AB lega- 
mus AB... et duas Clementis Epistolas 
intelligamus ?’ His conjecture has since 
been confirmed by manuscript authority ; 
see Credner Zur Geschichte des Kanons 
p- 122. 
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condemn at one breath all the writings of the three Apostolic Fathers, 
Clement’, Ignatius, and Polycarp, though not a single writer before 
him had ever questioned the genuineness of any of these, except the 
Second Epistle ascribed to Clement. Such a phenomenon would be 
astounding ; and, if this were his meaning, the opinion of Nicephorus 
would be irretrievably discredited. But 

(ii) We have direct evidence that Nicephorus did accept writings 
bearing the name of Ignatius as genuine. Pearson (Vind. fen. p. 126) 
could only infer this indirectly from the fact that Nicephorus elsewhere 
expresses his adhesion to ‘the doctrines and works of all the eminent 
(éxxpitwv) and blessed fathers’ (Zfist. ad Leon. p. 193, ed. Migne); but 
later discovery has furnished us with a passage of Nicephorus, not 
accessible to him, in which this father directly quotes the Ignatian 
Epistle to the Philippians (see above, p. 225) as authoritative against 
his adversaries. It is therefore certain that whatever else may be 
meant by including Ignatius among the Apocrypha, Nicephorus can- 
not have condemned the Ignatian letters as spurious. But again, 

(iii) The classification itself shows that ‘apocryphal’ (aroxpvda) 
here is not a synonyme for ‘spurious.’ The writings under discussion 
are classed either as (1) undoubtedly canonical, (2) doubtfully canoni- 
cal, and (3) undoubtedly uncanonical. This last class would include 
all writings which, having at any time put forward pretensions to 
canonicity, were unanimously rejected by the Church when the author 
of this S¢ichometria wrote. ‘Thus for instance the Epistles of Clement 
were attached to mss of the New Testament and treated as Scripture— 
the First more especially, which was publicly read in many churches as 
late as Eusebius and later (see Clement of Rome, Appendix, p. 272). 





1 Inconsistently with the conjecture 
mentioned in the last note, Pearson 
(p. 154 Sq) maintains that in the instances 
of Clement, Polycarp, and Ignatius, not 
the extant Epistles but a diay or 
didackaNla in each case is meant (see 
above, p. 262 sq). He supports this 
view by an appeal to another list of 
canonical and uncanonical books found in 
some Mss (Barocc. 206, Reg. Paris. 1789; 
see Cotelier Patr. Apost. 1. p. 197 (1724), 
Hody de Bibliorum Textibus p. 649, 
Westcott History of the Canon p. 550), 
which includes among the Apocrypha 

ka. Avdacxadla KAnuévros 


KB’. "Iyvarlov dvéacxadla 

ky’. Ilo\ukdprov didackaNla. 
Of such a work bearing the name of 
Clement we know; but no record is pre- 
served of any ascribed either to Polycarp 
or to Ignatius. We must therefore sup- 
pose (what indeed the inversion of its 
position suggests) that some ill-informed 
transcriber added the word d:dacxaNa in 
the two latter cases. 

The fact that our author (whether 
Nicephorus or another) separates ‘ the 
Shepherd’ from ‘ Hermas’ betrays his 
ignorance of some at least of the writings 
of which he speaks. 
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Again the Shepherd of Hermas is quoted as in some sense Scripture by 
Irenzeus and others, and was treated as such in some churches (see 
Harnack Proleg. p. xlv sq). So likewise we have it on the authority 
of Jerome (Vir. 77. 17), that Polycarp’s Epistle was read even in his 
time ‘in conventu Asiae,’ whatever this may mean. All these writings 
therefore are excluded by name from the Canon in this Stichometria. 
Of Ignatius no similar record is preserved. The only ecclesiastical use 
of his epistles which I have observed is the selection of lessons from 
them for Ignatius’ own festival and for one particular Sunday, as noted 
above (p. 110). But probably the notice in this Stichometria refers to 
some wider use, known to him either directly or indirectly. It is 
indeed plain that azoxpvpa here cannot mean ‘spurious’; for in this 
case the classification would not be exhaustive. There would then be 
no place in it for writings which, though written by the authors whose 
names they bore, did not deserve a place in the Scriptural Canon. 
Nor is any violence done by this interpretation to the history and 
usage of the term. For 

(iv) The word azoxpvda does not necessarily imply spuriousness, 
though it frequently connotes this idea. Hence our author himself in 
the Old Testament list, as quoted already (p. 350), when he wants to 
describe certain writings as forgeries, uses another word, Wevderiypada. 
The term azdxpvda, as applied to sacred writings, denotes in the first 
instance secret, esoteric works, which would probably be magical or 
mystical. In this sense it is pre-Christian. Thus Callimachus says 
ypappata 8 ovx eikucoav aroxpypa (Ammon. s.v. ypopma). As referring 
to Christian books, the word passes through the following stages of 
meaning. (1) In its earliest usage it signifies those books which were 
held in reserve and studied privately, as opposed to those which were 
publicly recognized and read in the churches; Orig. Zfzst. ad Afric. 9 
(Op. 1. p. 19 Sq) ay twa owlerar év droKptdots...ev ovdevi TGV have- 
pav BiBriov yeypappéva...€v Tut atoKpvdw Tovto Péperar (of Isaiah’s 
being sawn asunder), Comm. in Matt. x. § 18 (OP. 111. p. 465) 0 cwrnp 
edidake paptupar, ws oipar, ypaph py pepopévy év Tots Kowvots Kal Sedn- 
pevpévors BuiBrAtors, cikos 8€ ore ev aToKpvpors Hepopevy (of the murder 
of Zacharias the son of Barachias), Didym. Alex. Fragm. in Act. p. 1669 
(ed. Migne) ered) d& ovKw elpytal ov évy tats dednpoorevpévats 
BiBrous, év aroxpvdors Aeyérar ore ev TH Tapadeiow (of the transla- 
tion of Enoch). (2) But, inasmuch as such books were especially af- 
fected by heretics, by whom they were not unfrequently forged, it came 
next, as used by orthodox writers, to connote the ideas of ‘spurious’ and 
‘heretical,’ as e.g. in Iren. i. 20. 1 apvOynrov tARO0s aroxpigwv kat voOwv 
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ypapav as avrot ér\acay, Tertull. de Pudic. 10 ‘inter apocrypha et falsa,’ 
in which passages however the studied juxtaposition of the two words 
shows that they were by no means synonymous. On the other hand 
the term, as used by the heretics themselves, would be an honourable 
designation, seeing that these books contained their esoteric teaching 
and were placed in the hands of the initiated alone ; see Clem. Strom. 1. 
15 (p. 357) BiBrous droxpidous Tavdpos Todde of THY Ipodtkov periovres 
aipesw avxotou KextHpoOa, 2b. ill. 4 (p. 524), Hippol. Haer. v. 7, 22, 23, 
24, 27, etc. But (3) from this association of ideas the word was in- 
vested with a still further meaning, ‘non-canonical,’ whether the writing 
in question was genuine or spurious. It is in this sense that Jerome in 
his Prologus Galeatus classes such books as the Wisdom of Jesus the Son 
of Sirach ‘inter apocrypha,’ adding in explanation ‘non sunt in Canone’; 
and that in the so-called Decretum Gelasti (Credner zur Geschichte des 
Kanons p. 221) we find entered ‘ Historia Eusebii Pamphili apocrypha’, 
and other patristic works of questioned orthodoxy are similarly de- 
scribed there, because (as it is explained at the commencement of the 
chapter) ‘a catholicis vetanda sunt.’ 

It will have appeared from this investigation that the entry in the 
Stichometria has no bearing on the genuineness of the Ignatian letters. 
We may therefore dismiss from our consideration the question whether 
this document is correctly assigned to Nicephorus or not. It may be 
mentioned however in passing that the three-fold classification is not 
likely to have been drawn up after the decree of the Trullan Council 
(A.D. 692), which settled definitively for the Greek Church what books 
were and what were not canonical, and that it contains other indica- 
tions also of an earlier date than Nicephorus’. If so, this pre-existing 
document must have been appended to his Chronography as likely 
to interest his readers. But so far as regards Ignatius, the case is not 
materially altered by this hypothesis ; for the last entry was apparently 
no part of the original document, as the omission of the number of 
_ verses shows, and might well have been added by the person who 
appended the Stichometria to the Chronography of Nicephorus. The 
author of this last entry, whoever he may have been, seems to have 
swept together under one head any other uncanonical writings of which 
he had heard, besides those already contained in the Stchometria. 


1 See Credner /. c. p. 100;8q. 
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2. 
Internal Evidence. 


Having ascertained that the external testimony is exceptionally 
strong, we turn next to the internal evidence, and proceed to enquire 
whether it yields such results as to oblige the reversal of the judgment 
to which we have been irresistibly led by the previous investigation. 
Our present enquiry may be conveniently ranged under five heads: 
(i) The Historical and Geographical Circumstances; (ii) The Theologi- 
cal Polemics; (iii) the Ecclesiastical Conditions; (iv) The Literary 
Obligations ; (v) The Personality of the Writer; and (vi) the Style and 
Diction of the Letters. 


(i) Historical and Geographical Circumstances. 


The condemnation and journey to Rome have furnished much food 
for controversy. ‘The sentence of Ignatius in itself was not indeed open 
to any objection. It is manifest on all hands that from the very first 
the Christians, when condemned, were sentenced to be thrown to the 
wild beasts in the amphitheatre. The allusions to this mode of punish- 
ment are both early and frequent. But exception has been taken to 
the long journey to Rome, as improbable in itself and unsupported by 
any analogy. 

It might perhaps be sufficient to urge in reply that this story of 
Ignatius, whether true or false, was certainly believed before the close 
. of the second century, as the existence of the Ignatian letters them- 
selves shows. ‘To those most competent to form an opinion therefore it 
suggested no improbability. Indeed we may be sure that no forger 
would have selected as the central incident of his forgery a fiction 
which would discredit and stultify his whole work by its inherent im- 
possibility. Hence critics like Renan have without hesitation accepted 
the story, quite independently of the genuineness of the letters, which 
they regard as an ulterior question’. Indeed, when we reflect on the 
enormous scale of these games in the amphitheatre in imperial times, 
it must be clear that the demand could only be supplied by contribu- 
tions from the provinces. ‘The magnitude of these exhibitions culmi- 
nated under ‘Trajan, who thus pandered to the passions of the Roman 


1 Les Evangiles p. 486 ‘Ce fait [the prouver la réalité du martyre d’Ignace 
existence of these letters] suffit pour  etc.’; see also p. x sq. 
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populace (see Friedlaender Sittengeschichte Roms i. pp. 127, 142, 188, 
222)’. After his second Dacian triumph in A.D, 106 he celebrated 
games which lasted a hundred and twenty-three days, and in which 
about 11,000 wild and tame beasts were slaughtered and 10,000 
gladiators fought (Dion Cass. Ixviiil. 15). For these murderous con- 
tests the provincial governors must have had orders. far and wide to 
supply human victims as well as animals. ‘Thus we must picture com- 
panies of soldiers, like those who guarded Ignatius, converging from all. 
quarters of the empire to Rome, and bringing thither their several con- 
tingents of victims, whom they had gathered on their route, just as the 
escort of Ignatius appears to have picked up prisoners at Philippi on 
the way (Polyc. /hz/. 9), and probably others elsewhere of whom 
nothing is told us. 

But indeed we are not left to conjecture on this point. There is 
direct evidence that the provinces were requisitioned for this purpose. 
In the Dzgests passages are quoted from the work of the jurist Modes- 
tinus, who wrote during the reign of Alexander Severus and later, Ox 
Punishments, as follows: 


‘The governor ought not, at the pleasure of the people, to release persons 
condemned to wild-beasts; but, if they are of such strength or skill that 
they would make a worthy spectacle for the Roman people, he ought to 
consult the emperor”. Howbeit it is made unlawful by a rescript of the 
deified Severus and of Antoninus for condemned criminals to be transferred 
from one province to another without the permission of the emperor.’ 


This passage implies, (1) That persons condemned to wild beasts, 





1 The language in which the younger 
Pliny (Paneg. 33, 34) commends Trajan 
for these exhibitions is highly instructive ; 
*Visum est spectaculum...quod ad pulchra 
vulnera contemptumque mortis accende- 
ret, cum in servorum etiam noxiorumque 
corporibus amor laudis et cupido victoriae 
cereretur. Quam deinde in edendo libe- 
ralitatem, quam justitiam exhibuit, omni 
affectione aut intactus aut major. Im- 
petratum est quod postulabatur; obla- 
tum quod non postulabatur’. The in- 
human savagery of this wholesale blood- 
shed does not for a moment trouble the 
panegyrist. The emperor is lauded be- 
cause he gave the people more of it than 
they asked for. Pliny’s panegyric was 
written before the Dacian triumph, and he 


is therefore referring to the earliest years 
of Trajan’s reign. 

2 Not for leave to send them to Rome, 
as Hilgenfeld supposes (Zed¢éschr. f. Wiss. 
Theol. XVI1. p. 99), but for leave to release 
them, as the context shows. 

3 Digest. xlviii. 19. 31 ‘ Zdem [Modesti- 
nus| libro tertio de Poenis. Ad bestias 
damnatos favore populi praeses dimittere 
non debet; sed si ejus roboris vel arti- 
ficii sint ut digne populo Romano ex- 
hiberi possint, principem consulere debet. 
Ex provincia autem in provinciam trans- 
duci damnatos sine permissu principis 
non licere divus Severus et Antoninus 
rescripserunt’. See Friedlaender Si¢¢en- 


geschichte Roms 1. p. 204. 
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like Ignatius, were very commonly sent to Rome, and that the spectacles 
in the metropolis were held paramount in importance, so that the wishes 
of the provincials were sacrificed to them; (2) That it was not unusual 
to transfer such persons from one province to another where a victim 
was wanted for provincial games, and that even this latter practice was 
only limited by a rescript of the jot emperors Severus and Caracalla, 
which required the permission of the emperor in such cases’. 

So far therefore as regards the mere fact of the transportation to 
Rome, we find nothing in this instance which must not have occurred 
in thousands of cases besides. But difficulties have been found like- 
wise in the circumstances attending this transportation. Do these 
difficulties rest on any substantial basis ? 

Criticism inevitably goes astray unless it is guided and tempered by 
a historic imagination, which can throw itself into the probabilities of 
the case. In this instance it has been altogether at fault. Ignatius has 
been regarded as accompanied by ten soldiers, who had nothing else to 
do but to watch him, to whom collectively he was chained day and 
night without a moment’s intermission, who controlled his every move- 
ment, who had directions to suppress every interchange of companion- 
ship and every expression of sympathy, and who performed to the 
letter the charge thus laid upon them. 

The picture is absurd. Soldiers were not so numerous even in the 
Roman empire, that ten men could be spared to guard a single pro- 
vincial convict of comparatively low rank, a convict moreover from 
whom the State had nothing to fear. Plainly the guardianship of 
Ignatius was not their absorbing care. It was sufficient if one, or at 
most two, were chained to him at any given time. They had manifold 
other duties besides. Probably, as I have already indicated, they had 
in their custody other prisoners, whom they gathered up on their route. 


1 Renan (Les Evangiles p. 487, note 1) 
writes, ‘Si ejus roboris vel artificii sint 
ut digne populo Romano exhiberi possint, 
Digeste l.c. Cette coutume ne com- 
menca d’étre abolie que par Antonin’. 
Here is a double mistake; (1) The practice 
which was abolished or rather restricted 
by the rescript in question, was the prac- 
tice of sending these human victims into 
another province to meet their death, 
and had nothing to do with sending them 
to Rome. (2) The Antoninus meant is 
not Antoninus Pius or M. Aurelius, as 


Renan evidently supposes, but Antoninus 
Caracalla, the son and colleague of Seve- 
rus, and therefore the rescript dates be- 
tween A.D. r98—A.D. 211, during which 
period they were joint emperors. Zahn 
(Z. v. A. p. 65) is correct on the first 
point, but he explains the emperors as 
Antoninus (Pius) and (Septimius or Alex- 
ander) Severus. Hilgenfeld falls into the 
first error (Afost. Vater p. 216) and into 
the second (Zeztschr. f. Wiss. Theol. XVU. 


p- 99). 
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Nor indeed, provided that they were absolutely certain of his safe 
keeping, would his attachment to a soldier by a chain be rigorously 
enforced. The ‘day and night’ must be interpreted, as it would be 
interpreted in any other case, with a reasonable regard to the pro- 
babilities of the case. 

But his guards are represented as allowing his Christian friends free 
access to him, and permitting him to write letters to distant churches, 
thus giving him opportunities of disseminating the very doctrines for 
which he had been condemned. 

Why should they not? To us, who are wise after the event, 
Ignatius is a highly important personage, a saint and martyr and doctor 
of the Church; but to his heathen contemporaries he was a mere pro- 
vincial without rank or position, a religious fanatic, whose delusion 
would soon be scattered to the winds like its thousand and one pre- 
decessors. The last idea which would have occurred to any of his 
guards would be that the sect of the Nazarenes could ever set its foot 
on the neck of imperial Rome. He had been condemned probably to 
gratify some popular caprice. His sole value in their eyes was as 
a victim for the wild beasts in the Flavian Amphitheatre. Provided 
that he did not escape, their end was attained. And meanwhile why 
should they not make a little money out of the folly of these Christians ? 
What harm in accepting a douceur to admit his friends and to allow 
him writing materials? Their superiors would connive at it. Nay, it 
could hardly be called ‘conniving’, when it was the recognized practice 
of themselves and their comrades. 

But he himself complains of their hardness. He says that the more 
‘benefits’ they received, the worse they became. Of course they were 
hard. They had him in their grip. They had taken the measure of 
these silly Christians. They had only to ask their own terms; and 
these terms would be complied with, so long as there was any money 
left. So every fresh concession to their demands produced a fresh 
exaction. ‘This, and not more than this, is meant by the expression 
in Rom. 5 ot Kai evepyerovpevor xeipovs yivovrar (see I. p. 213)’. A 
prisoner smarting under his grievances naturally dwells on the dark side 
of the picture. It does not occur to him to reflect what interpretation 
will be put upon his impulsive utterances by critics in their study some 
centuries afterwards. 


? Perkin Warbeck in captivity writes gardes me soient plus amiables en leur 
thus to his mother; ‘Ma mére, je vous donnant quelque chose’ (Gairdner’s Life 
prie, que me voelliez envoier un petit de and Reign of Richard the Third p. 385). 
argent pour moi aidier, afin que mes 
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This picture, which I have drawn, is probable in itself; and it is 
fully borne out by the description which Lucian gives of Peregrinus 
the hero of his story, then a Christian, under similar circumstances 
(see above, p. 137 sq). , The chief passage, which has been translated 
already (p. 345 sq), deserves to be read in its entirety. The zeal and 
attention paid to the imprisoned confessor—for he poses as such to 
the Christians—is ceaseless. The widows, with the orphan children 
committed to their care’, crowd about the prison doors at early dawn 
for admittance. The officers of the Christian brotherhood bribe the 
keepers and thus aie allowed to pass the night with the prisoner. 
Meals are brought in ; religious services are held in the prisoner’s cell; 
deputies are sent to him from various Christian communities ; he is 
amply supplied with means. 

There is very strong reason for believing, as I have already pointed 
out (p. 345 sq), that Lucian has drawn his picture at least in part from 
the known circumstances of Ignatius’ history. But for my present pur- 
pose this point may be waived. Nor is it necessary to enquire whether 
the story of Peregrinus is true or not. Even if it be fictitious, the 
satirist plainly relates only what is likely to have occurred under the 
circumstances ; and this is sufficient for the object which we have in 
view. 

Nor does this evidence stand alone. We need not press the earlier 
instance of S. Paul, who during his captivity, though chained to a 
soldier by the wrist, communicated freely with all his friends and 
preached the Gospel without let or hindrance, so that he even regards 
the cause as having gained by his captivity (Acts xxvill. 31, Phil. 1. 
12 sq). But even to the close of the era of persecutions, when the 
rapid growth of the Church had given just ground for the alarm of 
statesmen, the same lenient and liberal treatment of prisoners—even 
of condemned prisoners—is seen. The humour of the populace was 
indulged, the supremacy of the law was vindicated, by the condem- 
nation of the offender. Beyond this the majesty of Rome could afford 
to be magnanimous. In the Afostolic Constitutions (v. 1) directions are 
given that, if any Christian is condemned to a gladiatorial combat or 
to wild beasts or to the mines, money is to be sent to him to purchase 
food and to bribe the soldiers («is pucbarodociay trav oTpatwwtdv), so that 
his condition may be alleviated (see 1. p. 214). Accordingly we find 


1 The fidelity of the picture is shown comp. Hermas V7s. ii. 3 [parr dé voude- 
by this touch. The widows inthe ancient  ryoe Tas xnpas Kal rods dppavovs, and see 
Church had charge of the orphans and the note on Syzyrz. 12 (II. p. 322). 
would therefore be accompanied by them ; 


SSS 
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in the Acts of Perpetua and Felicitas (about a.D. 202), that two of the 
martyrs, Perpetua and Saturus, were allowed, while in prison, to write 
an account of their sufferings, no regard being paid to the effect which 
their narrative would be likely to have on their readers (§ 3 sq, 11 sq); 
that the deacons Tertius and Pomponius paid or bribed (constituerunt 
pretio) the gaolers so as to procure the prisoners a few hours’ relaxa- 
tion in some better part of the prison (§ 3); and that the chief officer 
admitted ‘many brethren’ to see the prisoners for their mutual refresh- 
ment (§ 9; comp. § 16). In the Cyprianic correspondence again we 
have evidence to the same effect. Cyprian writes freely to the martyrs 
and confessors in prison, and the prisoners answer his letters—appa- 
rently without any obstruction from their keepers'. Yet the purport 
of these letters is to inculcate an obstinate, though passive resistance 
to Roman law in maintaining a form of religion for which it allowed no 
standing ground. So it remains to the very last. What lesson does 
the history of Pamphilus teach us? Pamphilus suffered incarceration 
for two years. ‘Then he was martyred. During his imprisonment he 
was engaged in writing an elaborate work—the Defence of Origen— 
in company with his friend Eusebius, who apparently was himself at 
liberty. No one seems to have interfered in any way with this or 
kindred labours. 

Unhappily for criticism, but happily for humanity, history is not 
logically consistent. Men are not automata, which move on certain 
rigid mechanical principles, but complex living souls with various 
motives, impulses, passions, reluctances. The keepers of John Hus 
at Constance were far more deeply and personally interested in pre- 
venting his disseminating the opinions which had locked the prison 
doors on him and for which he ultimately suffered, than the keepers of 
Ignatius at Smyrna and Troas. Indeed it is not probable that the 
human ‘leopards’, who maltreated this early martyr, cared a straw 
whether Ignatius made an additional convert or not. The Bohemian 
prisoner too was guarded far more ngidly and treated far more cruelly 
than the Antiochene. Yet John Hus found means to communicate 
with his friends, enunciating his tenets with absolute freedom and 
denouncing his judges without any reserve of language. Here is a pas- 
sage from one of his letters: 


‘Oh, if the Lord Jesus had said to the Council, ‘Let him that is with- 
out the sin of simony among you condemn Pope John,” me seemeth they 
would have gone out one after another.... The great abomination is pride, 


1 See also Vit. e¢ Pass. Cypr. 15. 
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covetousness, and simony.... I hope to God that He will send others more 
worthy after me, who will expose the wickedness of antichrist.... Written 
on the festival of S. John the Baptist, in a dungeon and in fetters, in the 
recollection that John was likewise beheaded in a dungeon and in fetters 
for the sake of God’s truth’ (Wratislaw’s Fohn Hus p. 370 sq). 


Or this again : 


‘Oh, if ye were to see this Council, which calls itself the “most holy” 
Council and asserts that it cannot err, ye would espy abomination exceeding 
great, of which I have heard commonly from the Swabians that Constance 
or ‘Kostnice’, their city, will not within thirty years be rid of the sins which 
this Council has committed in their city; and I say furthermore that all men 
have been offended through this Council, and some have spit, because they 
saw abominable things.... Written on the Wednesday after S. John the 
Baptist, in prison and in fetters, in expectation of death’ (ib. pp. 371 sq, 
373)s 
with much more to the same effect. 
Council of Constance a fiction ? 

Yet this is not a solitary case. There is hardly a single prolonged 
imprisonment of any notable political or religious personage of which 
something similar is not recorded’. The story of Mary Stuart’s captivity 
is incredible from beginning to end, if tested by the principles of 
historical criticism which are applied to the record of Ignatius. The 
same may be said also of the imprisonment of John Bunyan’. 

For what does the literary work of Ignatius amount to? During 
a journey, occupying many months, he succeeded at two of his halting- 
_ places, Smyrna and Troas, in writing seven letters in all. They were 
in most instances certainly, in all probably, dictated. ‘They bear all 
the marks of having been written under pressure of time and with 
inconvenient surroundings. They are mostly expressed in short sen- 


Is John Hus then a myth, or the 


1 See for instance Bradford’s letters in 
Foxe’s Martyrs Vil. p. 196 sq. 

2 Froude’s Bunyan p. 80 sq ‘His 
gaoler, not certainly without the sanction 
of the sheriff, let him go where he pleased ; 
once even so far as London...... Friends, 
in the first place, had free access to him, 
and strangers were drawn to him by re- 
putation; while the gaol was considered 
a private place, and he was allowed to 
preach there, at least occasionally, to his 
fellow-prisoners...... This was not all. A 
fresh and more severe Conventicle Act 
was passed in 1670. Attempts were made 


to levy fines in the town of Bedford. 
There was a riot there. The local officers 
refused to assist in quelling it. The shops 
were shut. Bedford was occupied by 
soldiers. Yet at this very time, Bunyan 
was again allowed to go abroad through 
general connivance. He spent his nights 
with his family. He even preached now 
and then in the woods.’ Offor’s Works 
of Fohn Bunyan (1862) 1. p. xc ‘ His 
Majesty continued to keep him a prisoner 
for preaching more than six months after 
he had licensed him to preach!!’ 
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tences. Where a long connected paragraph is attempted, it generally 
fails. The grammar is dislocated and wrecked. There is no attempt 
at avoiding repetitions, which a literary forger with leisure at his com- 
mand would almost certainly have shunned. We could imagine that 
the letters, after being dictated, were not even read over to the author. 
The whole seven might have been written at two or three sittings of a 
few hours each. There is throughout not a single word reflecting on 
the prisoner’s judges. There is only one sentence which speaks 
disparagingly of his guards (Rom. 5). Is there any difficulty in con- 
celving this sentence written, during the temporary absence of his 
guard, or when the soldier in charge, being a Syrian or a Roman, 
was ignorant of the Greek language?’ 

From the circumstances of the condemnation and captivity of Igna- 
tius, we turn next in order to his route’. 

And here the geographical notices deserve our first consideration. 
By a careful examination and comparison of these notices we discover 
that he did not, as might have been expected, go by sea to Smyrna 
from Seleucia the port-town of Antioch, but that he traversed a great 
part of Asia Minor. ‘They indicate also that having arrived at 
the valley of the Lycus a tributary of the Meeander, he did not con- 
tinue along the valley of the Meeander, in which case he would have 
passed in succession through Tralles, Magnesia, and Ephesus on his 
way to Smyrna, but took the northward branch of the road leading 
to the valleys of the Cogamus and Hermus, and thus he would pass 


through Philadelphia and Sardis before reaching his goal. I have already 


1 ¢ About a year before he [John Bun- 
yan] was set at liberty, he received a very 
popular work, written by Edward Fowler, 
a Bedfordshire clergyman, who was soon 
after elevated to the see of Gloucester... 
In the almost incredibly short time of 
forty-two days, he, in jail, composed an 
answer consisting of 118 pages of small 
quarto, closely printed... Of some of Mr 
Fowler’s sentiments he says, ‘‘ Here are 
pure dictates of a brutish, beastly man, 
that neither knows himself nor one tittle 
of the Word of God”... ‘*I know none 
so wedded thereto as yourselves, even the 
whole gang of your rabbling counterfeit 
clergy; who generally, like the ape you 
speak of, lie blowing up the applause and 


glory of your trumpery,”’ etc.’ Offor’s 


Works of Fohn Bunyan yp. 1xxx sq. 
Is there anything half so incredible in the 
attitude and treatment of Ignatius, as 
this liberty of action and license of de- 
fiance permitted to Bunyan? 

* The most original and valuable part 
of Zahn’s important work Zenatius von 
Antiochien relates to this point (p. 250 
sq); but so far as I have observed, it has 
been entirely ignored by the opponents 
of the genuineness of these Ignatian 
letters. Zahn indeed treats the subject 
chiefly on the negative side, as answering 
objections; but it has also the highest 
positive value, as exhibiting a mass of 
undesigned coincidences which cannot fail 
to influence opinion when duly weighed. 
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referred to the exegetical and historical bearings of this fact (see 
above, p. 33 sq, and below, I. pp. 2, 211, 241, 251, 256, 267), and 
I wish now to call attention to its evidential value. 

The point to be observed is, that though this route which has been 
sketched out, when once apprehended, commends itself, for it explains 
all notices and allusions in these epistles; yet the fact does not lie on 
the surface so as to be obvious. So far is this from being the case, that 
the author of the Antiochene Acts altogether overlooks the bearing of 
these geographical references, and sends Ignatius by sea from Seleucia 
to Smyrna (Mart. Jen. Ant. 3; see esp. 11. pp. 384, 484 sq), though 
he seems certainly to have been acquainted with the epistles. The same 
view of his journey was taken also by Ussher and Pearson and the great 
majority of critics —eventhe ablest—until quiterecent times, notwithstand- 
ing that Eusebius had represented the matter correctly (4Z. itl. 36 ryv de 
‘Aaias avaxop.dyv). Only when the spuriousness of the Antiochene Acts _ 
came to be generally acknowledged, was the journey by land recog- 
nized as the route indicated in the epistles. The fact is gathered from a 
comparison of passages scattered here and there in the letters. Thus in 
Rom. 5, writing from Smyrna, Ignatius speaks of himself as ‘fighting 
with wild beasts’, for so he describes the harsh treatment of his guards, 
‘by land and sea.’ This expression however would not be decisive 
in itself. If he had come to Smyrna by sea, the mention of the ‘land’ 
must be prospective ; if on the other hand he had come by land, the 
mention of the ‘sea’ must be prospective, unless indeed we suppose him 
already to have crossed the water from Seleucia to some Cilician or 
Pamphylian port (see ul. p. 211). But a later passage in the same 
epistle (om. g) is more explicit. He speaks of ‘the churches which 
received’ him, ‘not as a mere passer-by’ (ovx ws mapodevorra), and adds 
that ‘even those which did not lie on his route (ai yu) mpoonKkoveal por 
7) 000 TH Kata odpxa) went before him from city to city (kara wodw pe 
apoyyov).’ No natural interpretation can be put on these words which 
is consistent with the continuous voyage from Seleucia to Smyrna. 
The tricks of exegesis to which even the ablest critics have resorted to 
reconcile them with the assumed sea route will be seen in the notes on 
the passage (II. pp. 231, 232). 

But it is not here that the most subtle coincidences are to be sought. 
The main fact of the land journey might have been inferred by a 
careful reader, as it was inferred by Eusebius, notwithstanding the 
expression ‘land and sea’, which might put him on the wrong scent. 
It is when we come to trace the particular overland route which he 
took, that the undesigned coincidences reveal themselves. Not a word 
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is said directly about this route or about the places which he visited 
on the way. But we infer from his language that he had not visited 
Ephesus or Magnesia or Tralles; for he speaks only of seeing the 
Christian brotherhoods of these towns zz or through their several repre- 
sentatives (Zphes. 1, 2, Magn. 2, 6, Trail. 1). Nor is there in his letters 
to these churches any allusion implying his personal presence among 
them. On the other hand the letter to the Philadelphians contains 
notices which imply that he had visited their city. The most explicit of 
these is in § 7; ‘I cried out when I was present, I spoke with a loud 
voice, etc.’ (expavyaca petaéd wv, ékadovy peyadyn povy «.7.A.). But even 
this language is not quite clear, as the words peragév wy might be in- 
terpreted either ‘when I was among you’ or ‘when I was among them’. 
Indeed some ancient scribes and some modern editors have read the 
passage differently, weraéd ay éXadovv ‘in the midst of what I was 
saying’ (see the note, 1. p. 267)’. Again in § 6 he writes, ‘I thank 
my God that I bear a good conscience among you (evovveidyntos eit 
év vpiv), and no man can boast either in secret or openly that I was 
burdensome to any one in small things or in great.’ But here also his 
visit is rather implied than definitely stated. Again in § 1 he expresses 
his admiration of the character of their bishop, of whom his language 
implies that he has personal knowledge. But as there is no mention 
elsewhere of a visit of the Philadelphian bishop, or indeed of any 
Philadelphian delegate, to Smyrna, their meeting must presumably 
have taken place, if it took place at all, at Philadelphia itself. Again 
in § 8 he mentions, apparently with reference to the Philadelphian 
Christians themselves, a conflict of words which he had with certain 
heretical teachers. Again in § 11 he speaks of Agathopus as following 
him ‘from Syria’, and in Smyrn. ro it is stated of this same person and 
his companion Philo that they ‘followed in his track’ (éryjxoAovdynoav 
po). But it appears from the context that these two persons were 
entertained on their journey at Philadelphia and at Smyrna. Thus 
after carefully weighing all the passages we are forced irresistibly to the 
conclusion that he had passed through Philadelphia on his way to 
Smyrna. Yet there is throughout no single direct statement of the fact 
so clear as to be beyond the reach of questioning. 


1 Bunsen makes strange havoc of this mpooéxere x.7.d., may refer to a charge 
expression (/gnatius v. Antiochien p. 72). given in the Epistle to Polycarp, where 
He translates éxpatyaoa petatd wv,‘ /ch the very words occur (§ 6), apparently 
schrieb einen Brief, als ich unter ihnen forgetting that this letter purports to have 
war,’ and he accordingly suggests that been written from ‘Troas. 
the words which follow, 7@ émiokdrw 
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We gather then that he did not visit Ephesus, Magnesia, or Tralles, 
and that he did visit Philadelphia. Now the itineraries show that the 
three former places lay on one route to Smyrna, and the last-mentioned 
on another, so that if he had visited any one of the former he could 
not have visited the latter, and conversely. But this route is nowhere 
directly indicated. The notices are all allusive, and the conclusions 
inferential. 

But the congruity of the narrative does not cease here. Critics 
have been perplexed by the presence of delegates from Ephesus, from 
Magnesia, and from Tralles, at Smyrna. It has been objected that if 
sufficient time be allowed for sending messengers to all these churches, 
apprising them of the saint’s arrival at Smyrna, and again for the 
journey of the respective delegacies to this last-mentioned city, we 
are obliged to postulate a lengthy sojourn at Smyrna, which under 
the circumstances is most improbable. The difficulty has arisen from 
inattention to the topographical considerations which a close examina- 
tion of the epistles reveals. Now that we have ascertained the 
saint’s route, the whole matter becomes clear. At the point where 
the routes bifurcate, and where Ignatius and his guard took the 
northern road, a messenger despatched along the southern would easily 
visit the three cities Tralles, Magnesia, and Ephesus, in succession, 
or the message might be passed along from Tralles to Magnesia and 
from Magnesia to Ephesus; so that by one means or another the 
delegates would be prepared, and might easily, if need required, reach 
Smyrna even before Ignatius himself, for he appears to have halted 
some time at Philadelphia, if not elsewhere also. It would appear 
that from Laodicea on the Lycus, where the two routes diverge, the 
lengths of the successive stages in Roman miles by either road are 
somewhat as follows : 








LAODICEA 
6 Hierapolis Antiochia 31 
12 ‘Tripolis Tralles 45 
34 Philadelphia Magnesia 17 
25 Sardis Ephesus 15 
63 SMYRNA 44 
140 152 


so that there would be no great difference between the two. The 
numbers are only approximate’. 


1 See the papers by Prof. W. M. Ram- __ IV. p. 377 (comp. Strabo xiv. 29, p. 663). 
say in Fourn. of Hellen. Stud. U.p.448q, The distance between Sardis and Smyrna 
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Moreover the geographical position of these three cities explains 
other incidents in the narrative. We find that Ephesus sent to Smyrna 
its bishop Onesimus with four other delegates (Zphes. 1, 2), and that 
Magnesia was represented by its bishop Damas and three others (AZagn. 
2), while Tralles despatched only a single representative, the bishop 
Polybius (Zvad/. 1). The number of the delegates thus decreases with 
the distance of the places from Smyrna, the order of proximity being 
Ephesus, Magnesia, Tralles. These several arrangements would be 
dictated by convenience (comp. Phi/ad. 10, Polyc. 8, for similar cases). 
But the facts are ascertained from the three several letters ; they are not 
put into juxtaposition by the author; nor is there any indication of the 
relative positions of the three places. 

The fersonal relations also in these epistles yield results not less 
striking than the geographical notices. It is very rarely that a forger in 
these ancient times has undertaken a fiction of such magnitude and 
variety without falling into the most violent anachronisms and contra- 
dictions. Not only is there nothing of this kind in our Ignatian 
letters, but all the incidental and allusive notices agree in a striking 
way ; and, so far as we are able to apply this test to them, they are in 
entire harmony with the external conditions of time and place. 

The martyr has passed through Philadelphia and Sardis in the 
manner indicated, and so he arrives at Smyrna. Here he receives 
delegacies from Ephesus, Magnesia, and Tralles; and in recognition 
of this welcome he writes letters to these three churches. In addition 
he writes also to Rome, apprising the Roman Christians that he is on 
his way and may be expected shortly. 

Of the Ephesian delegacy five persons are mentioned by name 
(Ephes. 2), including the bishop Onesimus, who is referred to more 
than once in the letter to the Ephesians (Zphes. 1, 5, 6)’. Of two 
others likewise, Burrhus and Crocus, he has something to say. Crocus 
is commended as having refreshed him greatly. Accordingly, writing 
to the Romans from Smyrna, he especially mentions among the 
Ephesians who were with him, and whom he used as his amanuenses, 
Crocus ‘that name beloved by me.’ Probably he was dictating to 


(63 miles) is given to me by Prof. Ramsay 
as an approximate estimate, the railway 
being much longer. 

1 The name Onesimus was not un- 
common in the ranks of society from 
which the Christians were chiefly re- 
Daillé 
(p. 316) assumes that the Onesimus of 


cruited ; see below, II. p. 32. 


Ignatius is the Onesimus of S. Paul, and 
accordingly finds an anachronism in these 
epistles. He seems to have overlooked 
the Onesimus of Melito, whose existence 
shows the frequency of the name and 
therefore the futility of his argument 
respecting the Ignatian Onesimus. 
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Crocus at the time when these words were penned. Of Burrhus, whom 
he styles his fellow-servant and a deacon, he expresses the hope that he 
may remain (evxopar tapapeivar avtdv) to the honour of the Ephesians 
and their bishop. This expression is so incidental and allusive that we 
hardly see the force of it.. But turning to two epistles written from 
Troas (Philad. 11, Smyrn. 12), we learn that Burrhus had continued in 
his company and journeyed with him from Smyrna to Troas. He is 
the amanuensis of the letters to the Philadelphians and Smyrnzans ; 
and from the notices in these we find that he had been commissioned 
to accompany the saint to Troas, not only by the Ephesians to whom 
he belonged, but also by the Smyrnzeans among whom he had stayed. 
Thus the desire of Ignatius had been fulfilled. There is no indication 
that any other Ephesian was in his company at Troas. Indeed his 
silence suggests the contrary. 

But the mention of Burrhus points to another coincidence of a 
different kind. In the apocryphal Acts of S. John which bear the 
name of Leucius, the Apostle is represented as ordaining one Byrrhus 
or Burrhus deacon, and this same person takes a prominent part in the 
last scene of the Apostle’s life (Zahn Acta Joannis pp. 226, 244 sq; 
see below, 1. p. 34). There is no indication whatever that either the 
writer of these Acts had seen the Ignatian Epistles or the writer of the 
Ignatian Epistles these Acts (see Zahn Zc. p. clii sq); so that these 
Acts must be regarded as independent traditional testimony (of whatever 
value) to the existence of a person bearing this name and holding the 
office of deacon in the Church of Ephesus at this time. 

The Magnesian delegacy consisted of four persons, whose names 
are given. Of these the bishop Damas bears a name not uncommon in 
these parts, while the names of the presbyters, Bassus and Apollonius, 
occur more than once in inscriptions and coins, as borne by Magnesians 
(see Il. pp. 110, r11). The deacon Zotion calls for no special remark. 

Among the persons whom Ignatius met at Smyrna, and whom he 
salutes in letters subsequently written thither, is one Alce (Smyrna. 13, 
Polyc. 8). In both passages he speaks of her as ‘that name beloved by 
me (ro moOy7ov jor dvowa). The name Alce, though rare, is especially 
connected with Smyrna in an inscription, as I have pointed out (11. 
p- 325). But this is not the main coincidence. In the account of the 
martyrdom of Polycarp which took place at Smyrna some forty or 
fifty years after the assumed date of these Ignatian letters, Nicetes 
the father of the magistrate Herodes is mentioned quite incidentally as 
‘the brother of Alce’ (Mart. Polyc. t7 tov tot “Hpwdov rarépa, adeAdov 
de "AXxys). Both Herodes and Nicetes are hostile to the Christians, 
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Herodes is the magistrate who condemns Polycarp to death; Nicetes 


takes part in his apprehension (§ 8) and interposes, as related in this 


very passage where his sister’s name is mentioned (§ 17), to prevent his 
body being given up to the Christians. Yet Alce herself must have 
been a Christian and well known as such. Otherwise she would not 
have been mentioned thus incidentally in a letter addressed to the 
somewhat distant Church of the Philomelians. We have therefore 
in this Smyrnzean family a household divided against itself, in accord- 
ance with the evangelic prediction (Matt. x. 21, 35, Luke xxi. 16). 
But what forger would have invented such a position? or having 
invented it, would have left his readers to infer it from a vague and 
casual notice like this? Even Pearson, trusting his memory, can say 
carelessly of Nicetes that, as Alce’s brother, he ‘intercesserat fro 
Polycarpo’ (see Il p. 325)—this being the obvious attitude of a 
brother of Alce towards the martyr, prior to any evidence. The notice 
therefore has the highest value as a testimony to the authenticity of 
the account of Polycarp’s martyrdom. But my object here is simply 
to call attention to the fact, as showing that there was an Alce well 
known as a Christian in Smyrna in the sub-apostolic ages. Moreover 
the dates altogether agree. The Alce mentioned in the account of 
Polycarp’s martyrdom (A.D. 155 or 156), if still living, was probably 
then in advanced age; for her brother Nicetes had a son influential 
enough to be the chief magistrate of Smyrna and therefore probably in 
middle life at this time. Such a person might well have been known 
to Ignatius forty or fifty years before as a zealous Christian. 

Among others whom Ignatius salutes at Smyrna is the wife, or 
more probably the widow, ‘of Epitropus with her whole household and 
those of her children’ (Polyc. 8 rnv tot “Emitporov obv OAw TO oikw avrys 
Kat tov texvwv). As I have pointed out in the note on the passage (II. 
P- 359), we should not improbably treat tod émitporov as the name of an 
office ; and, if so, we have here again a coincidence, for the inscriptions 
more than once speak of such a ‘steward’ (émirporos) in connexion 
with Smyrna. Moreover the expression itself suggests relations which 
a forger was not likely to invent. Salutations are sent not only to her 
own household but to those of her children also. The whole sentence 
points to some widow, who had children married and with families of 
their own. ‘The person so designated here is not improbably the same 
who is mentioned in the companion Epistle to the Smyrnzans, where 
Ignatius salutes ‘the household of Gavia’ (.Smyrn. 13). 

A third Smyrnzan to whom a salutation is sent (/odyc. 8), Attalus, 
bears a name common in Smyrnzean inscriptions (see I. p. 359). Of 
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a fourth, Daphnus (Swmyrn. 13), we can only say that, not being a 
very common name, it appears in at least one inscription (Bw/let?. dell’ 
Istit. Archeol. 1867, p. 48, DAPNVS ASIATICVS, quoted in Devit Lexie. 
Forcell, Onomast. s. v. Daphnus) as borne by a native of proconsular 
Asia. 

From Smyrna the martyr is represented in these epistles as going to 
Troas. From Troas three letters purport to have been written—to the 
Philadelphians, to the Smyrnzeans, and to Polycarp. The situation of 
affairs at Antioch has entirely changed meanwhile. Whereas in the 
letters from Smyrna he exhorts his correspondents to pray for the 
Church of Antioch, which is left desolate by his departure (Zp/es. 21, 
Magn. 14, Trall. 13, Rom. 9), in those sent from Troas he desires that 
letters and delegates may be sent to congratulate this church on the 
restoration of peace, apparently by the cessation of persecution (Piilad. 
10, Smyrn. 11, Polyc. 7), and he speaks of this altered state of things as 
an answer to the prayers of the Philadelphians and Smyrnzans. But 
how did he learn that peace had been restored to the Church of 
Antioch? In one place he says that it had been ‘announced’ (amny- 
yéAn) to him (Philad. 10); in another that it had been ‘shown’ 
(€dyAWv6y) to him (Polyc. 7). The meaning of these expressions is so 
far from obvious that some Ignatian critics have supposed a miraculous 
revelation to be implied in them (Bunsen Dyze drei aechten etc. p. 73; 
Denzinger Ueber die Aechtheit etc. p. 45 ; comp. Cureton C. 7 p. 312)— 
defenders of the genuineness resorting to this expedient in order to 
account for his possession of this knowledge, and impugners on the 
other hand condemning the letters on the very ground that recourse 
is had to supernatural interposition. The true explanation however is 
found in the letters themselves. From these we learn that two deacons, 
Philo from Cilicia and Rhaius Agathopus from Syria, had followed in 
his wake. ‘They evidently took the same route with him, as already 
mentioned (p. 363). Thus we find that they were entertained first at 
Philadelphia (Piz/ad. 11) and then at Smyrna (Smyrn. 19, 13). As he 
had already left Smyrna when they arrived there, they followed him 
to Troas, where they caught him up. But the inference is built on 
scattered notices pieced together. The facts relating to their journey 
are gathered from different epistles; and they are not placed in any 
connexion with the tidings respecting the restoration of peace at 
Antioch. As we have seen, many intelligent Ignatian critics have 
failed to see this connexion. Yet, when once pointed out, it is the 
obvious and natural account of the receipt of these tidings. But again ; 
the movements of these two persons involve another coincidence. We 
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have seen that the saint himself had a conflict with certain false teachers 
at Philadelphia (see above, p. 363 sq). It appears also that, though 
Philo and Agathopus were kindly received by the Philadelphians gene- 
rally, yet ‘certain persons treated them contumeliously’ (atiydoarres). 
The party which showed its hostility to Ignatius himself was not likely 
to entertain any cordial feelings towards his followers. Of the coinci- 
dence in the name of Agathopus with the surroundings of Ignatius, as 
they appear in other passages, I shall have occasion to speak elsewhere 
(see below p. 388, and 11. p. 280 sq). 

But the injunctions respecting the delegates whom the martyr 
desires to be sent to Syria suggest another coincidence also. This 
desire is expressed to the Smyrnzans, both in the epistle addressed to 
the Smyrnzean Church as a body and in the epistle addressed to their 
bishop Polycarp specially, though obviously intended to be read to the 
church at large, as it appeals in the latter part (§§ 6, 7, 8) to the 
Smyrnzean Christians generally and reminds them of their duty to their 
bishop and to one another. What is the relation of the injunctions 
regarding these delegates in the two epistles respectively? 

At first sight they seem to be mere duplicates ; but this superficial 
view is soon corrected. The injunction in the Epistle to Polycarp 
presupposes the injunction in the Epistle to the Smyrnzans. In the 
Epistle to the Smyrnzeans the object in sending a delegate is distinctly 
stated (Smyrn. 11 ovyxapjvat avtois «.t.’.), but nothing is said about 
the qualifications of the person to be sent. In the Epistle to Polycarp 
on the other hand the object of the mission is mentioned in such vague 
terms (Polyc. 7 tva...dofacn vpav tHv aoKxvoy ayarnv) as would have 
been quite unintelligible, if nothing had gone before; whereas great 
stress is laid on the character necessary in the person to be chosen as 
delegate. The comparison of the two therefore suggests the priority of 
the Epistle to the Smyrnzans. How does this agree with the more 
direct notices of time in the two epistles? Here again there is entire 
harmony. The Epistle to Polycarp is represented as written on the eve 
of his hurried departure from Troas (§ 8). On the other hand in the 
case of the Smyrnzean letter, likewise written from Troas, there is no 
indication that his sojourn there was drawing to a close. Again, in the 
Smyrnzan letter there is mention of the Ephesian Burrhus as still 
remaining with him and acting as his amanuensis (Smyrv. 12). In the 
letter to Polycarp there is no such mention. Burrhus seems to have 
left him meanwhile’. 


1 See Zahn, /. v. A. p. 282, 
IGN. I. 24. 
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We have hitherto been concerned mainly with his relations to the 
churches on his route; but something must now be said about the 
church of his destination. The Roman Church occupies an exceptional 
position among the communities addressed in the Ignatian Epistles ; 
and the notices in the Roman letter therefore demand special attention. 
It will be seen hereafter (p. 398 sq) how the absence of any appeal to 
episcopal authority in this letter, and in this alone, harmonizes with 
the conditions of the Roman Church as indicated by other nearly 
contemporary documents. But this is not the only coincidence with 
external history. It is clear, as I have stated elsewhere (p. 32), that 
Ignatius is here represented as a condemned man, sent to Rome, not 
like S. Paul, to be tried on appeal, but to be executed asacriminal’. It 
is equally plain that he is apprehensive lest the interference of the Roman 
Christians should procure a mitigation or a reversal of his sentence, so 
that he will be robbed of the crown of martyrdom. How was this 
possible? Who were these powerful friends who might be expected to 
rescue him from his fate? Twenty years earlier, or twenty years later, 
than the assumed date of Ignatius, it is not probable that any persons 
possessing sufficient influence would have been found in the Roman 
Church. At least we have no evidence of their existence at either 
date. But just at this moment Christianity occupied a position of 
exceptional influence at Rome. During the last years of Domitian’s 
reign the new religion had effected a lodgment in the imperial family 
itself. The emperors cousin-german Flavius Clemens is stated to 
have been converted to the Gospel; the same also is recorded of his 
wife Flavia Domitilla who, besides her relationship by marriage, was 
herself also own niece of Domitian®. The evidence of the catacombs in 
the Coemeterium Domitillae suggests that other members of the imperial 


family likewise became Christians. 


1 Kraus (Zheolog. Quartalschr. 1873, 
p- 131) attempts to controvert the correct 
view maintained by Uhlhorn, that Igna- 
tius was sent to Rome for punishment as 
a condemned criminal. He is fully an- 
swered by Wieseler Christenverfolgungen 
p- 120sq. The language of Ignatius in 
Rom. 4, where he calls himself not only 
Kardxpitos, but dodXos, is illustrated by 
Digest. xlviii. 19. 29 § Qui ultimo sup- 
plicio damnantur, statim et civitatem et 
libertatem perdunt ; itaque praeoccupat 
hic casus mortem et nonnunquam longum 


These facts betoken a more or less 


tempus occupat, guod accidit in personis 
corum qui ad bestias damnantur’ (quoted 
by Wieseler p. 133). 

2 On the subject of Flavius Clemens 
and Flavia Domitilla, and generally on the 
spread of Christianity among persons of 
rank in Rome at this time, see PAz/ip- 
plans p. 21 sq, Clement of Rome, 1. p. 29 
sq (ed. 2). This is the subject of two 
articles by Hasenclever, Christliche Pros- 
elyten der hoheren Stinde tm ersten 
Fahrhundert, in Fahrb. f. Protest. Theol. 


1882, p. 34 sq, p. 230 Sq. 
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widely spread movement among the upper classes in the direction of 
Christianity. In his last year Domitian stretched out his hand to 
vex the Church. Flavius Clemens was executed; others, including 
Domitilla, suffered banishment for their faith. Further persecutions 
were prevented by his death. On the accession of Nerva (A.D. 96) 
the victims of Domitian’s cruelty were restored and their penalties 
remitted. Nerva himself only reigned sixteen months, and was suc- 
ceeded by Trajan (A.D. 98). Thus in the early years of Trajan’s reign 
there was a certain number of Christians moving in the highest circles 
of society at Rome; and, if they chose to bestir themselves, it would 
not be a very difficult matter to rescue one poor victim from the tortures 
of the arena. We do not again hear of Christians in such high places 
till the reign of Commodus (A.p. 180—192), when the influence of 
Marcia with the emperor was exerted to alleviate the sufferings of 
certain Christian confessors (Hippol. A/aer. ix. 12). 

But this is not the only point. There are also incidental allusions 
to the previous history of the Roman Church, which deserve notice. 
When our author writes ‘I do not command you like Peter and Paul’ 
(§ 4), the words become full of meaning, if we suppose him to be 
alluding to personal relations of the two Apostles with the Roman 
Church. In fact the back-ground of this language is the recognition 
of the visit of S. Peter as well as S. Paul to Rome, which is persistently 
maintained in early tradition; and thus it is a parallel to the joint 
mention of the two Apostles in Clement of Rome (§ 5), as the chief 
examples among the worthies of his time. The point to be observed 
however is not that the writer believed in the personal connexion of 
S. Peter and S. Paul with the Roman Church (this he might do, whether 
a genuine writer or not), but that in a perfectly natural way this belief 
is made the basis of an appeal, being indirectly assumed but not 
definitely stated. 

Again ; he writes to the Romans (§ 3), ‘ Ye never grudged any one, 
ye instructed others’; where the context shows that the ‘grudging’ and 
the ‘instruction’ refer to their attitude towards Christian athletes 
striving for the crown of martyrdom. ‘The bearing of the passage how- 
ever is at first sight obscure, and certainly does not explain itself. But 
a clear light is thrown upon it by the Epistle of Clement, written in the 
name of the Roman Church, which appears to have been in the writer’s 
mind when he speaks of the Romans as ‘instructors of others.’ More 
will be found on this subject in the note on the passage (Ir. p. 203). 

Again; the writer evidently assumes throughout that the Roman 
Christians are aware of his present condition, and might already be 
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taking steps to obtain his pardon, or at least to procure a mitigation of 
his sentence. How is this to be explained? Quite incidentally, and 
therefore quite artlessly, at the close of the letter he mentions certain 
persons who had ‘gone before him from Syria to Rome’ (§ ro), and 
he sends a message to them. ‘These persons then were the bearers of 
the news of his condemnation and journey to Rome. Thus there is an 
undesigned harmony between the general substance and the particular 
notices in the letter. 

Lastly; the Epistle to the Romans alone of all the letters is dated ; 
and appropriately enough the Latin mode of dating is adopted, ‘the 9th 
before the Kalends of September’ (§ 10), i.e. August 24. Appropriate 
in itself, this date also agrees well with the day of Ignatius’ martyrdom, 
as given by the earliest tradition, October 17 (see 1. p. 418 sq). This 
interval of 54 days would be long enough, and yet not too long, for the 
incidents which must find a place in it. The Epistle to the Romans 
was written from Smyrna, and presumably towards the close of the 
martyr’s sojourn there. From Smyrna he proceeds to Troas. Three 
or four days would be a fair allowance for the voyage from Smyrna to 
Troas. If he travelled by land, it would occupy a somewhat longer time. 
It is not probable that he stayed many days at Troas. He himself 
tells us that his departure was hurried, so that he was unable to write 
certain letters as he had intended (Polyc. 8). What the cause of this 
hastened departure may have been, we can only conjecture. Not im- 
probably his guards now found that, if they were to arrive in Rome in 
time for the festival at which their prisoners were destined to fight with 
wild beasts, they must avoid all unnecessary delays. From Troas they 
sailed to Neapolis (Polyc. 8). The voyage between these two places 
took S. Paul the best part of two days with a good wind (Acts xvi. 11), 
but under less favourable circumstances it occupied five days (Acts 
xx. 6). The distance from Neapolis to Philippi is ten or twelve miles. 
Here there appears to have been a short halt (Polyc. Phi/. 1, 9, 13) 
before setting out for Rome. Elsewhere (PA%ilippians p. 38) data are 
given from which it appears that the journey from Philippi to Rome 
would occupy somewhere about a month, if there was no unnecessary 
halting and no inconvenient hurrying. In this case however the soldiers 
would probably have commissions to discharge on the way, which 
might occupy a little time. Thus the interval of between seven and 
eight weeks would be exhausted and not more than exhausted. On 
what authority this earliest tradition of the martyr’s day, as October 17, 
may rest we cannot say; but not improbably it is authentic. In 
October a.D. 97 Trajan was adopted by Nerva, was nominated Cesar, 
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was proclaimed imperator, and was associated in the tribunician power 
(see below 1. p. 398). The exact day is not known; for we are only 
told that all this happened three months before Nerva’s death, which 
took place on Jan. 25 or Jan. 27, A.D. 98 (see II. p. 477). May we 
not conjecture that the festival, at which Ignatius perished, was the 
anniversary of this elevation of Trajan? Inscriptions yet undiscovered 
may perhaps throw some light upon this point. 


(ii) Zheological Polemics. 


A highly valuable test of date will be found in the ¢heological 
polemics of the author of these epistles. The personal theology of a 
writer is a very vague and uncertain criterion of date; but his polemics, 
being connected with his historical surroundings, afford a more solid 
basis for an inference. The test will be twofold, Aosztve and negative. 
We shall have to consider alike what the author says and what he leaves 
unsaid. In the present case, as we shall see presently, the writer’s silence 
is not less eloquent than his speech. 


(i) The Josttive side of the investigation yields results of real 
importance. The author has before him a particular heresy or heresies 
which he attacks relentlessly from all sides. Anticipating the issue, we 
may say that the heresy is one, and that it is a type of Gnostic Judaism, 
the Gnostic element manifesting itself in a sharp form of Docetism. 

(a) This Guostic or Docetic element is the chief object of attack, 
and gives their predominant doctrinal colouring to these epistles. The 
Docetism which is here assailed was thorough-going. For the man 
Christ Jesus it substituted a mere phantom. ‘The human descent, the 
human birth, the baptism, the trial, the judgment, the crucifixion, the 
passion, the resurrection, all alike were unreal, were phantasmal. Hence 
our author’s emphatic repetition of the word ¢ru/y (adnOas) ; ‘He was 
truly born’, ‘He truly died’, ‘He truly ate and drank’, and the like 
(Zrall. 9, Smyrn. 1, 2, 3, Magn. 11). More especially he points to the 
fact that Christ Himself after the resurrection invited the disciples to feel 
and handle Him, so as to convince them that He was not an unsubstan- 
tial ghost (Smyrn. 3). These persons therefore denied the flesh and 
blood of Christ ; they evacuated the passion ; they found a stumbling- 
block in the cross (Zphes. 18, Magn. 9, Philad. 3, Smyrn. 1, 5, 6). 
The true believers are they who accept the reality of Christ’s humanity, 
who take refuge in His flesh, who rejoice in His passion, who are nailed 
to His cross (Zpfes. inscr. év wader ddnOwe, Magn. 11, Trail. 2, 8, 
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Philad. inscr., 5, Smyrn. 1). Even impalpable, spiritual beings, like 
the angels, cannot be saved unless they believe in Christ’s blood 
(Smyrn. 6). If Christ is mere semblance (70 doxeiv), then everything is 
semblance; the martyr’s own sufferings are semblance ; they themselves, 
the heretics, are semblance (Z7a//. 10, Smyrn. 2, 4). Whosoever denies 
Christ’s flesh, denies Him altogether. Such persons are corpse-bearers. 
Having no belief in the passion, they have no part in the resurrection 
(Smyrn. 5). Hence the stress laid elsewhere on Christ’s humanity, even 
when there seems to be no obvious reason for such stress (see the notes 
on Lphes. 18, 20, Rom. 7, Smyrn. 4). 

(8) On the other hand he denounces in hardly less severe language 
Judaizing tendencies in the false teachers. He bids his readers put away 
the old and sour leaven. He declares that it is inconsistent (arozov) to 
profess Jesus Christ and to live as Jews (A/agn. 10). He warns them 
(herein treading in the footsteps of S. Paul) that if they so live they 
forfeit all claims to grace (Magn. 8). He points out that even men who 
were brought up in Judaism (meaning doubtless the Apostles and early 
disciples) had discarded the Jewish sabbath and adopted in its stead 
the freedom, the spirituality, the hopes and associations, of the Lord’s 
day. Nay, the very prophets themselves looked forward to Christ; and 
so, when He came, He raised them from Hades. It would therefore be 
a retrogression and a reversal of the true order, if they who had not 
been so brought up were to submit to the slavery of the law (J/agn. 9). 
Elsewhere again, he forbids his readers to listen to those who ‘propound 
Judaism’. It is better, he adds, to listen to Christianity from one 
circumcised than to Judaism from one uncircumcised (Pii/ad. 6). He 
describes his conflict with those who refused to accept in the Gospel 
anything which they did not find in the ancient Scriptures. He declares 
the superiority of the High-priest of the New Covenant over the priests 
of the Old. He asserts that Jesus Christ is the door of the Father, 
through whom patriarchs and prophets, not less than apostles, enter in. 
The Gospel, he concludes, is the completion of immortality (Phz/ad. 
8, 9). 

Is our author then denouncing two distinct heresies, a Judaic or 
Ebionite, and a Gnostic or Docetic, in these respective passages? Or 
is he concerned only with a single though complex form of false doc- 
trine? A careful examination of the main passages will enable us to 
answer this question decisively. Though in the Trallian and Smyrnzan 
letters he deals chiefly with Docetism, while in the Magnesian and 
Philadelphian letters he seems to be attacking Judaism (see 1. p. 173), 
yet a nearer examination shows the two to be so closely interwoven 
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that they can only be regarded as different sides of one and the same 
heresy. 

In the first place, it is a significant fact that our author uses the 
same general terms when speaking of the one and of the other. Of the 
Judaism and the Docetism alike he says that they are not ‘the planting 
of the Father’ (Zval/. 11, Philad. 3); both alike are rank and noxious 
weeds which his readers must avoid (Z7vad/. 6, Philad. 3). The teachers 
of the one and of the other are described as ‘speaking apart from, 
speaking otherwise than of, Jesus Christ’ (Zvadl. 9, Philad. 6); both 
alike are warned to ‘repent unto unity,’ ‘to repent unto God’ (Piilad. 
8, Smyrn. 9). The Judaism and the Docetism equally are called 
‘heterodoxy’ (AZagn. 8, Smyrn. 6). In both cases equally he bids his 
readers ‘Be not deceived’ (JZagn. 8, Smyrn. 6, Philad. 3; comp. 
Ephes. 16); he charges them to ‘flee division’ (Philad. 2, 7, Smyrn. 8); 
and he tells them in identical language that he does not speak because 
he accuses them of complicity in these errors (AZagn. 11, Tradl. 8), 
but because he wishes to ‘forewarn’ them (Magn. 11, Trail. 8, Smyrn. 
4). And generally it may be said that there is no perceptible difference 
in his language when describing the position of the false teachers in the 
two cases with regard to the true believer and to the Church. These 
facts furnish a strong presumption that he is describing the same thing 
in the two sets of passages. 

And this presumption becomes a certainty when we examine more 
closely the passages in which Judaism is directly attacked. 

In the passage in the letter to the Magnesians (§§ 8, 9, 10) the 
author begins by warning his readers ‘not to be led astray by hete- 
rodoxies nor by antiquated fables (uvfevpacw tots radauois) which are 
unprofitable’; ‘for,’ he continues, ‘if to the present hour (éype 
viv) we live in the observance of Judaic rites (xara “Iovdaicpov), we 
confess that we have not received grace,’ i.e. that the merits of Christ’s 
death do not appertain to us, for we have chosen another way of 
working out our salvation. By the expression ‘antiquated fables’ or 
‘myths’ we are reminded of the language in the Pastoral Epistles, 
‘endless fables (pvGous) and genealogies’ (t Tim. i. 4), ‘profane and 
old wives’ fables’ (1 Tim. iv. 7), ‘turning aside to fables’ (2 Tim. iv. 4), 
‘Judaic fables and commandments of men that turn away from the 
truth’ (Tit. i. 14). Thus a closely allied form of Gnostic Judaism is 
suggested, which taught by myths or fables—the main subject of these 
myths being (as in the later systems of Valentinus and others) the 
genealogy of angelic beings or emanations, which were intended to 
bridge over the chasm between God and the World. Accordingly our 
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author goes on to convict these false teachers by the prophets whose 
authority they themselves would accept. These very prophets antici- 
pated the dispensation of redemption and grace, and for this they 
suffered persecution. They were inspired with this foreknowledge to 
the end that unbelievers in these days might be convinced that there is 
one God who revealed Himself through Jesus Christ His Son, His 
Word who issued forth from Silence and fulfilled His Father’s good- 
pleasure in all things. Thus here, as in the Epistle to the Colossians 
(i. 15 sq, il. 8 sq), and again in the Pastoral Letters of S. Paul (1 Tim. 
il. 5), the true doctrine of the Logos Incarnate, as the one only link be- 
tween the Creator and the creature, the one only Mediator between God 
and man, is tacitly contrasted with these many mediators whom the 
angelologies and emanation-theories of these false teachers interposed 
to span the gulf between the finite and the Infinite. Our author next 
adverts to the fact that persons brought up in the practices of the law 
had abandoned the observance of the sabbaths, and that even the 
prophets had looked forward to Christ as their teacher. Incidentally 
he mentions that Christ’s death was denied by certain persons, obviously 
meaning these Docetic teachers, as his language elsewhere clearly shows. 
Then, after further charging his readers to put away the old and sour 
leaven, and denouncing the inconsistency of Judaizing practices, he goes 
on to inform them that he does not say these things, because he supposes 
them to have gone astray in this way ; but he wishes to forewarn them 
against the snares of false opinion. They must be fully convinced of the 
birth and passion and resurrection of Christ, for these things truly and 
certainly came to pass. Clearly therefore the false teachers, who 
inculcated Judaism, inculcated Docetism likewise. ‘Thus, though he 
speaks only of one heresy, yet, having begun by denouncing Judaizing 
practices, he ends by denouncing Docetic opinions. There is no 
escape from this conclusion. The one cannot be disentangled from the 
other without the whole falling to pieces. They are web and woof of 
the same fabric’. 

In the other letter which deals directly with Judaism, the Epistle 
to the Philadelphians, the inference is the same. In the opening he 
congratulates his readers, because they ‘rejoice in the passion and 
resurrection of Christ without wavering, being fully convinced’ of it. 
He urges them to be united with their bishop and presbyters. Then, 
after eulogising their bishop (§ 1), he warns them to avoid division and 
false doctrine, and to abstain from baneful weeds—not that he accuses 
them of heresy, for hitherto they have kept themselves clear. They 


1 See also the notes on the passage, II. p. 124 sq. 
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must preserve the unity of the Church. The follower of heretical 
teachers has no part in the passion (§ 2, 3). Therefore let them all 
partake of one eucharist, as there is one flesh of Christ (§ 4). For 
himself, he takes refuge in the Gospel as the flesh of Christ and in the 
Apostles as the presbytery of the Church, though at the same time he 
loves the prophets who believed on Christ by faith and so have been 
saved (§ 5). ‘But if,’ he continues, ‘any one propound Judaism to 
you, listen not to him.’ Then after denouncing Judaism and condemn- 
ing the arts of the false teachers as a breach of unity, he goes on to 
describe a conflict which he had with these people at Philadelphia. 
They had appealed to the archives, that is, the Old Testament 
writings ; and, when he adduced these scriptures on his own side, they 
questioned the interpretation. For himself, he says, his archives are 
the cross, the death, the resurrection, of Christ. The priests of the 
old dispensation are good; but the High-priest of the new is better. 
The Gospel has this pre-eminence—the advent, the passion, the resur- 
rection of Christ’. 

Here the stress laid on the flesh of Christ, on the cross and passion 
of Christ—which again and again break in upon his denunciations of 
the Judaizing teachers—coupled with the opening congratulation to the 
Philadelphians on their firm conviction on these points, shows that the 
false teachers, whom he is denouncing, impugned the reality of these 
facts. In other words their Judaism was Docetic or Gnostic*. 

In the Epistle to the Colossians (ii. 8—23) we have a description 
of certain heretical teachers. ‘There is both a Judaic and a Gnostic 
side to their teaching—the distinction of meats and the observance of 
days on the one hand, the ‘philosophy,’ the angelolatry, and the asceti- 
cism on the other. Critics have attempted by violent and arbitrary 
dealing to separate the one element from the other, and thus have 


found two distinct heresies in this one passage. 


1 See also the notes on the passage, II. 
p- 256 sq. 

2 The ¥ud@o-Gnostic character of this 
heresy was discerned by Bull, who how- 
ever wrongly connected it with Cerinthi- 
anism (see below, p. 386, note 3). Among 
the more important investigations of this 
question in recent times are those of 
Uhlhorn (Zettschr. f. Hist. Theol. 1851, 
p- 283 sq), Lipsius (Ueber die Aechtheit 
etc. p. 31 sq), and Zahn (/. uv. A. p. 356 


But the sequence of 


sq). All these writers are agreed in re- 
garding the heresy attacked in the Igna- 
tian letters as one. On the other hand 
Hilgenfeld (Afost. Vater p. 231 sq, 
Leitschr. f. Wiss. Theol. XVM. p. 112 
sq, 1874) supposes that the Judaism is a 
distinct heresy from the Docetism, thus 
treating the Ignatian letters in the same 
way in which he treats S. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Colossians. Zahn’s investigation of 
the Docetic element is the best. 
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thought and language is decisive against such treatment’. This epistle 
probably belongs to the year 63 or 64. 

In the Pastoral Epistles again we have another type of Judeo- 
Gnostic heresy, somewhat more advanced than the last. The false 
teaching there is described as ‘gnosis (or knowledge) falsely so called’ 
(x Tim. vi. 20). It is a ‘logomachy,’ it is disputatious, it is empty 
talking (1 Tim. i. 6, vi. 4, 20, 2 Tim. ii. 14, 16, 23, Tit. i. 10). It deals 
in myths and genealogies (1 Tim. i. 4, Tit. 1. 14, iii. 9). It inculcates 
asceticism (1 Tim. iv. 3, 8, Tit. i. 15). Here is the Gnostic side. On 
the other hand it is distinctly Judaic. Its champions profess to be 
‘teachers of the law’ (1 Tim. i. 7, 8). The disputes are described as 
‘battles over the law’ (Tit. ui. 9). Its myths are called ‘Jewish’ 
(Tit. i. 14). Its adherents, at least a portion of them, are described 
as ‘they of the circumcision’ (Tit. 1. 10). Here again critics have 
been found who would split up this heresy into two, thus separating 
the two elements which the Apostle’s language will not allow us to 
separate. 

Again, the same treatment is tried for a third time on the Ignatian 
letters. The necessity of this violent operation, thrice repeated, tells 
its own tale. In all three cases, if we interpret our texts naturally, we 
are confronted with forms of Judaic Gnosticism or Gnostic Judaism. 
Thus they all alike illustrate the truth, which is sufficiently confirmed 
from other quarters, that the earliest forms of Christian Gnosticism were 
Judaic. I need not stop to investigate the reason of this fact, as the 
subject has been fully discussed elsewhere’. 

But accepting the Judaic character of this heresy, as an indication 
of an early date, we have yet to deal with its trenchant Docetism. 
What are we to say to this startling phenomenon? Is it at all in- 
consistent with the Ignatian authorship? 

Impressed by the materialistic tendencies of our own time, we find 
it difficult to realize the force and prevalence of the bias which in 
the earliest ages of the Gospel led to Docetism. Yet it is a historical 
fact that for those first generations of Christians the true humanity of 
Christ was a greater stumbling-block even than the true divinity. The 
Oriental mind in its most serious moods was prone to regard matter as 
the source of evil. Contact with matter therefore was a thing to be 
shunned. The moral and spiritual supremacy of Jesus Christ was a 
fact of history. This carried with it His claim to divinity in some 
sense or other. But it was inconceivable that such a Divine being 


1 See Colossians p. 73 sq, where the 2 See Colossians p. 81 sq. 
question is discussed. 
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should have been born as a man, should have eaten and drunk as a 
man, should have suffered and died as a man. This gross admixture 
with material things in this Divine personage was intolerable. The 
only escape from the dilemma lay in Doce¢ism. Christ’s human life 
was not real, but apparent or putative. 

This Docetic view of Christ’s humanity would appeal to popular 
Judaism—the Judaism of the Scribes and Pharisees—only so far as it 
related to the passion. A suffering Christ was a stumbling-block in 
the way of popular Messianic conceptions. But the human birth and 
human life of the promised King of the Jews presented no difficulty 
here. Its affinities were rather with Essenism than with Pharisaism. 

Docetism manifested itself in several forms. Irenzeus in one passage 
(Haer. iil. 16. 1) enumerates three types of this heresy: (1) The man 
Jesus was the mere receptacle of the Christ, who entered him at the 
baptism and left him before the crucifixion. (2) The birth and the 
death of Christ alike—His whole human life from beginning to end— 
were apparitional, not real. In the passage before us indeed he speaks 
only of the passion; but from other passages (ill. 18. 6, 7, iv. 33. 5, 
v. I. 2) it is clear that the Docetism of the persons here mentioned 
extended to the whole life of Christ. (3) The Valentinian doctrine, 
which conceded to Jesus Christ a body visible and capable of suffering. 
This body however was not material. It was not of the substance of 
the Virgin, but was only conveyed through her, as water through a 
channel. To these three we may add (4) another type of Docetism 
mentioned elsewhere by Irenzeus (i. 24. 4), and ascribed by him to 
Basilides. According to this view Simon the Cyrenian was crucified 
instead of Jesus. Jesus exchanged external shapes and appearances 
with Simon, and stood by the cross deriding while the crucifixion 
took place. 

We may confine our attention to the two former and purer types of 
Docetism. The remaining two, which are connected with the names 
of Basilides (c. A.D. 130) and Valentinus (c. A.D. 150) respectively, are 
modifications of Docetism properly so called and are later in point of 
date. In the view ascribed to Basilides the Docetism resolves itself 
into a trick of magic; while that of Valentinus or the Valentinians 
betrays itself to be an after-thought by its highly artificial character, as 
indeed the comparatively late epoch of Valentinus suggests. 

(x) The first of the two earlier forms is especially connected with 
the name of Cerinthus. Its characteristic is the separation of Jesus 
from Christ. Cerinthus maintained that Christ descended on Jesus in 
the form of a dove at His baptism. Jesus was truly born, truly lived 
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the life in the flesh, truly died. The Docetism therefore does not affect 
Jesus, but is confined to Christ. Cerinthus flourished at the close of the 
Apostolic age. A personal conflict of S. John with this heresiarch is 
mentioned by Irenzus. It is even thought that S. John wrote his 
Gospel as an antidote to this heresy. 

(2) The second type of Docetism is clearly the same which is 
attacked in the Ignatian letters. This type also appears on the confines 
of the Apostolic age, if not actually contemporary with the Apostles 
themselves. It is attributed to several heresiarchs by name. 

(i) Simon Macus, we are told, maintained that the redeemer had 
‘appeared a man among men, when he was not a man, and seemed 
to have suffered in Judzea, when he had not suffered’ (Iren. i. 23. 3). 
He asserted moreover that he himself was this redeemer; and the 
stress laid on the unreality of the passion is accordingly explained by 
the further statement that Simon professed to have ‘appeared as Son 
to the Jews and as Father in Samaria and as Holy Ghost to the other 
Gentiles’ (Iren. i. 23. 1, Hippol. Maer. vi. 19). Thus he identified him- 
self with Jesus, to whom he assigned a purely Docetic humanity. 

(ii) SATURNINUS, we are informed, ‘taught that the Saviour was 
without birth and without body and without figure, but that in semblance 
he appeared a man’ (Iren. i. 24. 2, Hippol. A/aer. vii. 28). 

(ii) Marcion again was a pure Docetic. He too postulated a 
phantom body of Christ. With the human birth of the Saviour he did 
not concern himself at all. Mutilating the beginning of the evangelical 
narrative, he commenced his Gospel with the ‘fifteenth year of Tiberius 
Cesar’ (Luke iii. 1), as if Jesus had appeared suddenly from heaven a 
full-grown man. But with regard to the passion, with which he was 
obliged to deal, he was explicit (Tertull. adv. Marc. iv. 42). He was 
ready with an expedient to explain away the words in which the Saviour 
challenges attention to the reality of His human body after the resur- 
rection; ‘Handle me and see, for a spirit hath not flesh and bones as 
ye see me having’ (Luke xxiv. 39). ‘Having,’ as he interpreted the 
passage, here signifies ‘having only as a spirit has,’ that is ‘not having.’ 
‘Quae ratio tortuositatis istius ?’ exclaims Tertullian (2d. c. 43). ‘What 
reason was there for such tortuous language as on this showing the 
evangelist’s words would be?’ 

Our author however, whether Ignatius or another, cannot have 
intended any of these particular heresies; for they do not satisfy the 
condition of being Judaic. Saturninus and Marcion are distinguished 
by their direct opposition to Judaism; while Simonianism lies alto- 
gether in another sphere. But the two earlier are sufficient evidence 
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for the fact that in the age of Ignatius this strongest and purest form of 
Docetism was rife. Even if the doctrine here attributed to Simon 
belong rather to the disciples than to the master himself, it will still 
fall within our limits of time. So again Saturninus must have been a 
contemporary of Ignatius. He is represented as a pupil of Menander, 
and he is placed before Basilides in the sequence of heresiarchs. Thus 
he must have flourished about a.D. roo—120. Simon was a Samaritan, 
and Saturninus was a native of Ignatius’ own city Antioch. ‘Thus the 
theological atmosphere, more especially in Syria and Palestine, was 
charged with Docetism at this time. 

But we have evidence also from another quarter. The Epistles of 
S. John are obviously directed against some strong form of Docetism. 
This heresy is distinctly attacked in the words of the First Epistle; ‘Every 
spirit which confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is of God, 
and every spirit which confesseth not Jesus is not of God, and this is 
the spirit of the antichrist whereof ye have heard that it cometh, and 
now it is in the world already’ (1 Joh. iv. 3, 4). So again in the Second 
Epistle ; ‘ Many deceivers are gone forth into the world, even they that 
confess not that Jesus Christ cometh in the flesh. This is the deceiver 
and the antichrist’ (2 Joh. 7). This explains the otherwise strange 
asseveration in the opening of the First Epistle; ‘That which our hands 
handled (é/yAadyoav)...declare we unto you,’ with which passage we 
may compare the words already quoted (p. 380), ‘Handle me (yAady- 
care pe) and see, for a spirit hath not flesh and bones’ etc. (Luke xxiv. 
39). The following passages also bear on this heresy; ‘ Whosoever 
shall confess that Jesus is the Son of God, God abideth in him’ (iv. 15); 
‘Every one that believeth that Jesus is the Christ is begotten of God’ 
(v. 1); ‘This is He that came by water and blood, even Jesus Christ’ 
(v. 6). We may waive for the moment the question of the Apostolic 
authorship of these epistles. The First is quoted by Papias (Eus. 
HT, £. iii. 39) and by Polycarp (P72. 7). Its testimony therefore is 
sufficiently early for our purpose, whoever may have been the author. 

It may be a question however which type of Docetism—the Cerin- 
thian or the Ignatian—is here assailed. Tradition points to Cerinthus ; 
and the stress laid on the confession of ‘Jesus’ as the Christ seems to 
indicate the severance which this heresiarch made between Jesus and 
Christ. If we could accept the very ancient Western reading in 1 Joh. 
iv. 3, ‘Every spirit which dissolveth (0 Aver) Jesus,’ for ‘Every spirit 
which confesseth not (7) opodoyet) Jesus,’ this would be decisive ; 
and, though this may not be the original reading, it perhaps represents 
an early tradition. On the other hand the stress laid on ‘the flesh,’ 
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and on the testimony of the water and the blood (comp. Joh. xix. 34, 
35), indicates rather the Ignatian type of Docetism; for Cerinthus did 
not deny the reality of the body or the passion of Jesus, but only the 
participation of the Christ in this fleshly passion. When Polycarp (I. c.) 
quotes the words of 1 Joh. iv. 2, 3, ‘Whosoever confesseth not that 
Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is antichrist,’ he doubtless applies it to 
the type of Docetism which appears in the Ignatian letters, but this is 
not decisive as to its original reference, since he would naturally apply 
the words to the form with which he himself was familiar. On the 
whole it is perhaps slightly more probable that Cerinthian Docetism is 
attacked in S. John’s Epistles; and if so, the evidence only holds so 
far as to show the strength of Docetic speculation generally at a very 
early age. 

From the foregoing discussion it will have appeared that the strongly 
marked type of Docetism assailed in these letters, so far from being a 
difficulty, is rather an indication of an early date’, since the tendency of 
Docetism was to mitigation, as time went on. 


(ii) The xegative side of the subject remains to be considered. 
The author’s direct statements have been examined ; and it is time now 
to cross-question his silence. He is obviously a polemical writer. He 
takes a keen interest in the theological and ecclesiastical questions of 
his day. Such a man has no power of deliberate, sustained self-repres- 
sion. Of him it may be said, as he himself says of others (Zpfes. 15), 
dv dv ovya ywooKera ‘He is revealed by his silence.’ If he betrays no 
interest in the controversies which agitated the Church in the middle 
and latter half of the second century, it may be inferred that he felt no 
interest in them. 

Now one main controversy which troubled the Church from the 
middle of the second century onward, so as from time to time to 
threaten its disruption, was the proper day and mode of celebrating 
the Paschal festival The main arenas of this struggle were the 
Churches of Asia and the Church of Rome—the very churches 
with which Ignatius is represented as in close communication. The 
principal personage who figures in the first. stage of this dispute is 
‘none other than Polycarp, the chief friend and correspondent of Igna- 
tius. How irresistible must have been the impulse of our author to 
declare himself on this burning question. Was the festival to be kept 
always on the 14th Nisan or always on the same day of the week? 
Was the precedent of S. John and S. Philip to be followed with the 


1 This point is justly insisted upon by Zahn /. v. A. p. 399. 
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Churches of Asia (Euseb. #. £. v. 24), or the precedent of S. Peter 
and S. Paul with the Church of Rome? He has much to say against 
Judaism. The Quartodecimans were taunted by their opponents with 
Judaizing. Must he not have exculpated himself, if a Quartode- 
ciman? And would he not have assailed the opposite party, if not 
a Quartodeciman? Two centuries later the writer of the spurious 
Life of Polycarp, bearing the name of Pionius, must needs represent 
S. Paul as condemning by anticipation the practice of the Quarto- 
decimans (§ 2). Nay even in the latter half of the fourth century, when 
the fury of the storm was altogether spent and the question had 
been set at rest by the Council of Nicza, the Ignatian forger of 
the Long Recension cannot altogether hold his hands off this sub- 
ject (PAiipp. 14). Yet here not a word, not a hint, which could be 
turned to any use on either side. Is not the natural inference that 
the writer lived before the controversy arose? 

Again; another controversy which concentrated upon itself the 
interest of the Church in the latter half of the second century was 
the Montanist. The theatre of this controversy was the very region 
with which these epistles are concerned. The Churches of Procon- 
sular Asia and Phrygia were alive with synods and counter-synods 
discussing the question. Philadelphia more especially, with which our 
author corresponds, is mentioned in connexion with the Montanist 
disputes, as the residence of Ammia a reputed forerunner of the Mon- 
tanist prophetesses Priscilla and Maximilla (Anon. in Euseb.  £. 
vy. 17). Has our author then no interest in these disputes? Does he 
say nothing which betokens either approval or disapproval of this 
‘new dispensation’? Is there not a word which betrays his opinion 
of these prophetesses? Is there no mention at all of the Paraclete, 
no reference whatever to the New Jerusalem? How is it that we 
cannot put our finger on a single expression which decides his posi- 
tion respecting the two opposing views of the prophet’s inspiration? Yet 
writing to the Philadelphians, he claims for himself that he was moved 
to speak by the Spirit (§ 7). Why did he not seize with avidity the 
opportunity of declaring himself on this leading question of the day? 

But again ; when we turn to the region of speculative theology, the 
result is the same. ‘Three great heresiarchs tower above the rest during 
the last three quarters of the second century. If our author had written 
during that period, we should have expected to find in a man of such 
rigid and outspoken orthodoxy some reference or at least some hint 
bearing on one or other of these more flagrant forms of heresy. But 
there is nothing of the kind. 
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BASILIDES flourished during the reign of Hadrian (a.D. 117—138), 
but his sect maintained a somewhat vigorous life for some generations 
after. He taught indeed in Alexandria, but he seems to have been 
educated in Syria and the East. How is it that there is no allusion in 
these letters to the Non-existent Being, to the World-seed, to the 
Great Archon, to the Ogdoad and the Hebdomad, to the Threefold 
Sonship, to the Abrasax, to the three hundred and sixty-five heavens, 
to the prophets Barcabbas and Barcoph, to the ‘Expositions’, to the 
depreciation of martyrdom, to the compromise with idolatrous sacrifices, 
to any book or any tenet of Basilides and the Basilideans? 

Again; some years before the middle of the century Marcion 
appears on the scene. Marcion was a native of Asia Minor, and he 
taught in Rome. At Rome he came in contact with Ignatius’ friend 
and correspondent Polycarp, who then and there denounced him as 
‘the first-born of Satan’ (Iren. ui. 3. 4). Thus he trod the very same 
ground, as it were, with the author of these epistles. His reputation 
was world-wide for good or for evil. His adherents were found in 
most parts where Christianity had spread. For some generations later 
the Marcionites were sufficiently powerful to call forth elaborate 
polemical treatises from champions of orthodox Christianity. It must 
therefore be regarded as a significant fact, that here too our author 
betrays not the faintest sign of any knowledge of his doctrine or his 
existence. There is no allusion whatever to his trenchant dualism, 
to his ‘antitheses,’ to his views of the conflict between the work of the 
Creator and the work of Christ, between the Just God and the Good 
God, between the Old Testament and the New, between the Apostles 
of the Circumcision and the Apostle of the Gentiles; none to his 
mutilated Gospel, to his tortuous exegesis, to his rigid asceticism. Yet 
this silence is not explicable on the ground that our author’s polemics 
are concentrated on subjects alien to Marcion’s theology. More than 
once he discusses the relations of the Old Testament to the New, of 
the prophets and patriarchs to the Gospel (Magu. 8, 9, Philad. 5, 9, 
Smyrn. 5, 7). More than once he aims his blows at a Docetism 
identical in its main lines with the Docetism of Marcion (see above, 
p. 380 sq). But in both cases the only antagonists whom he sees 
before him are Judaizers, whereas Marcion was markedly Anti-judaic. 
Yet his theological position leaves no doubt that.on such questions 
Marcion’s views would have been even more intolerable to him than 
those of his Judaic antagonists. How then is this silence to be ex- 
plained, except on the ground that Marcion was excluded from his 
range of vision by the impervious barrier of chronology ? 
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Lastly; coeval with, and even prior to Marcion, VALENTINUS 
emerges into prominence, as a heresiarch. Though a native of Alex- 
andria, he too taught at Rome (c. A.D. 140—160). Valentinus was the 
parent of many teachers and many schools of Gnostic theology. The 
Valentinian doctrine called forth refutations from all the ablest theo- 
logians of the time, notably Irenzus, Clement of Alexandria, and 
Tertullian. It was quite the most prominent among the heretical 
systems of the early ages, which challenged the supremacy of the 
Catholic Church. It was popular alike in the East and in the 
West. It had an extensive literature of its own. Here at all events 
we might expect some side thrust, even if there were no direct blow, 
at a rank and widespread heresy. Yet there is not a word about the 
primal Bythos the Unutterable, about the successively generated pairs 
of zons, about the Ogdoad and the Decad and the Dodecad, about 
the sorrows and vicissitudes of Sophia Achamoth cast out of the pleroma 
and stranded in the world of shadow, about the story of creation and 
redemption, about the triple division of mankind into the spiritual, the 
psychical, and the material, about any of the fantastical myths of this 
highly imaginative system of speculative theology. 

One passage however has been alleged by impugners of the 
genuineness of these letters, as containing a direct attack on Valentinian 
doctrine and therefore betraying a gross anachronism. No student of 
the Ignatian controversy will need to be reminded of the passage 
Magn. 8 6 davepwoas éavtov bia “Inootd Xpiotod Tod viod avtod, os éoTw 
airod oyos aidios odK ard oiyys mpoeAOdv, ‘Who manifested Himself 
through Jesus Christ His Son, who is His Eternal Word not having 
proceeded from Silence’; for so it is read in the common editions. 

This passage furnished assailants, such as Blondel and Daillé, with 
their strongest argument. The writer, it was urged, is clearly referring 
to the Valentinian doctrine of emanations which was not propounded 
till after the death of Ignatius. Pearson, replying to this objection 
(Vind. Zgn. ii. 5), laid stress on the fact that in the earliest accounts of 
the Valentinian doctrine Logos is not said to be generated immediately 
from Sige, another zeon being interposed. Bythos and Sige are there 
represented as begetting Nous and Aletheia, who in turn beget Logos 
and Zoe. This answer however was far from decisive. Irenzus 
(i. 11. 5) and Hippolytus (Haer. vi. 29) state that the Valentinians 
disputed among themselves about the place which Bythos and Sige 
should occupy in their system. Moreover Cyril of Jerusalem' and 


1 Catech. vi. 17 (p. 98, Touttée) 6 Oda- = Luyhy Kal dd rijs Veyis érexvorrole. Adyov" 
Aevrivos...pnow Ort 6 Budds...éyévvnte Tod map’ "EXAnow Ads obros xelpwv rod 


IGN. I, 25 
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Didymus of Alexandria’ report Valentinus as making Sige the imme- 
diate parent of Logos ; while the Valentinian Theodotus, as quoted by 
Clement of Alexandria’, speaks of Sige as ‘the mother of all the 
emanations (rev tpoBAnbévtwv) from Bythos’, probably however meaning 
nothing more than that she was the first parent of the whole race of 
cons. Still less happy was the solution adopted by Pearson (p. 384 sq) 
and Cotelier (ad oc.) and by other more recent writers, that the passage 
is directed against the Ebionites, the ‘procession from silence’ being 
thus regarded as equivalent to the denial of the pre-existence of the 
Son*; though this solution had one slender foot-hold of truth in the 
fact that our author in the context is plainly seen to be attacking 
Judaizers. Nor was Pearson successful in his attempt to show (i. 7) 
that, even if Valentinus were intended, the statement could not be 
regarded as an anachronism, since the errors of this heresiarch might 
have been known even to Ignatius. With greater effect he and others 
after him maintained that this Sige was by no means a creation of 
Valentinus ; that it was borrowed from heathen cosmogonies ; that it 
was found in a cosmical genealogy as early as the Comic poet Anti- 
phanes* ; and lastly that Gregory Nazianzen (in a very loose and highly 


TH dOEAPH mvyvupéevov' Téxvov yap elvat 
In the text 
which Pearson had before him, the words 


tod BuOod édéyero 7 Dey7. 


were read érexvorrole. Abyou Tod map’ “EX- 
Anow Aids’ ovTos xelpwv Tod x.7.X., and 
he conjectured Aéyw ‘ad modum vel simi- 
litudinem Jovis’ (Vind. Zen. p. 402 sq), 
though he mentions the reading Adyov in 
an Oxford Ms. See the next note. 

1 De Trin. iii. 42 (p. 992, Migne) Ova- 
Aevrivov... wvGov...dvatacapévov ToLdvoe, 
bre 6 Bubds eyévynoe riv Zeynv, ex dé 
TavTns TeXvoToLnoamevou Adyov Twa TOU 
map’ "HAdgaot Acés k.7.A., quoted by Chur- 
ton (Pearson Vind. Jen. p. 403, note), 
who remarks ‘Quo sensu intelligendus 
sit iste Adyos TLs TOD map’ “HAAnow Aids ne- 
scire me non diffiteor’, and then offers a 
tentative explanation. It is clear however 
from the whole context that the passage 
of Didymus is not independent of the 
passage of Cyril. He must therefore 
have misread or misheard (for he was 
blind) the words of Cyril or Cyril’s au- 
thority, as the substitution of rexvozovn- 


capévov ‘having artificially invented’ for 
érexvotrolyoe shows, and his text must 
have wrongly connected the words. 

2 Exc. Theod. 29 (Op. I. p. 976, Pot- 
ter) “H ovyy, pacly, wirnp otca mavrwv 
Tov mpoBrnbévTwr bd Tod BdAous (BuG0b ?) 
x.T.A. The same is probably the meaning 
of the authority quoted by Epiphanius 
Haer. xxxi. 5 (p. 169) atlrn dé % éx Tod 
marpos Kal Ths ovyns TeTpds* &vOpurros, 
éxkAnota, Névyos, Sw. Pearson suspects 
a lacuna in this passage of Epiphanius, 
Vind. Ign. p. 402. 

3 This same interpretation had been 
suggested by Petau (de Theol. Dogm. Iv. 
p- 163, Antwerp 1700); but he says 
nothing of a polemical reference to the 
Ebionites. Pearson’s view is controvert- 
ed by Bull Defens. Fid. Nic. iii. 1 (Works 
v. p. 476 sq), who supposes the Cerin- 
thians to be intended. The Docetism of 
Cerinthus however was, as I have pointed 
out, different in character from that of 
these heretics. 

4 Tren. Haer, ii. 14. 1 ‘Antiphanes in 
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oratorical passage, it must be confessed) gives Sige a place in the 
systems of Simon, Cerinthus, and others (Orvat. xxv. § 8, 1. p. 460), 
while Irenzeus himself (HZaer. i. 11. 1) states that Valentinus borrowed 
his theory with modifications from earlier Gnostics. The discovery of 
the treatise of Hippolytus has confirmed the justice of this reply. In 
one passage (vi. 22) this scourge of heretics speaks of ‘that Silence on 
which the Greeks are always harping’ (7 vpvovpevn éxeivn rapa rots 
"EdAqou ory}); in another (vi. 21) he states that Valentinus founded 
his system on that of Simon ; and in a third (vi. 18) he quotes a passage 
from the Great Announcement, attributed to Simon himself but probably 
written by one of his followers, in which his primary power or emanation 
is styled Sige’. 

At all events it ought to have been clear from the context that, if 
there be any polemical reference in the words, the heresy assailed cannot 
be the Valentinian, for the whole argument is directed, as I have 
already shown, against /udaizing Gnostics, and Valentinus was the 
very opposite of this. But the whole objection collapses, now that the 
true reading of the text is discovered. The words atdsos ovk must be 
struck out, as I have shown elsewhere (1. p. 126 sq), alike on grounds 


Theogonia’. From the context we may faratae, ut st vel una carum vera sit, ea 


infer that the passage to which Irenzeus 
refers under the name 7/eogonia was taken 
from the ’Agpodirns yoval of this poet, 
as Grabe suggested. Meineke (Fragm. 
Com. 1. p. 318 sq) begs the question, 
when he impugns the explicit and de- 
tailed statement of Irenzeus on the ground 
that Sige or Silence was first introduced 
by the Neoplatonists and Gnostics. 

1 Card. Newman (Zssays 1. p. 249) 
writes of this supposed reference to the 
Valentinian Sige; ‘This was the only 
point discoverable in the text of the 
shorter Epistles which really had to be 
reconciled with the maintenance of their 
genuineness. J//ud non negaverim, says 
Voss, st locus hic sit sanus et haec desumpta 
sint ex haerest Valentiniana, actum vt- 
deri de Epistolis Ignatianis. Accordingly 
Pearson devotes as many as forty-six 
folio columns of his great work to solve 
the apparent difficulty, at the end of 
which he says, Quatuor assertiones attuli, 
omnes exploratae veritatis, ita tamen com- 


unica omnem argumenti adversariorum 
vim elidat (p. 390). And after Pearson, 
Bull devotes another series of twenty 
columns to complete the explanation’. [I 
might add that Matt. de Larroque (see 
above, p. 334) occupies a hundred pages 
or more of his work in refuting Pearson 
on this point.] ‘In our time the diffi- 
culty has solved itself; and consistently 
with the arguments of those Anglican 
divines. From the newly discovered 
work on Heresies, commonly attributed 
to Hippolytus, ete.’ 

Card. Newman correctly regards this as 
the one real point of difficulty; but the 
solution is different from and much more 
satisfactory than that which he adopts. 

Hi motus animorum atque haec cer- 

tamina tanta 

Pulveris exigui jactu compressa qui- 

escunt. 
A handful of critical small dust has 
quieted this conflict of giants. 
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of external authority and of intrinsic probability. Wenema (4 Z. Saec. 
ii. § 12, quoted by Jacobson on the passage) with a true appreciation 
felt that the sense required the negative to be omitted, even when there 
was no known authority for the omission. I pointed out as early as 
1868 (see below, 1. p. 127) that this was the true reading, as being the 
best supported, and it has been since adopted by both the recent 
editors of Ignatius, Zahn (1876) and Funk (1878). 

But so corrected, the passage wears a very different aspect. No 
longer a polemic against Valentinus, it employs language closely resem- 
bling the terminology of Valentinianism and other Gnostic systems of 
the second century. ‘Thus it points to a pre-Valentinian epoch; for no 
writer, careful for his orthodoxy as our author plainly is, would allow 
himself the use of such suspicious language, which seemed to favour the 
false systems then rife. Nor does this expression stand alone.  Else- 
where the language of the writer is coloured with a Gnostic and more 
especially a Valentinian tinge. ‘Thus the plevoma was a very favourite 
Gnostic term; and in the Valentinian system more especially it had a 
prominent place. Yet our author addresses the Ephesian Church as 
‘blessed through the A/ervoma of God the Father’ (see 1. p. 23), and in 
similar language he salutes the Trallian Christians ‘in the Aleroma’ 
(see Il. p. 152). So too, when he tells the Trallians (§ 1; comp. Zpfes. 
1) that they possess a right mind ‘not by habit but by nature’, he 
makes a distinction constantly heard on the lips of Valentinians and 
other Gnostics, who thus distinguished themselves as superior to other 
professed Christians (11. p. 153). Again, when he uses the word 
‘straining’ or ‘filtering’ of the advanced Christian (Rom. inscr., 
Philad. 3), he adopts a significant and favourite term of the Valentinian 
vocabulary (see 11. p. 193). And lastly, when he speaks of ‘matter’ 
(Rom. 6; comp. 7. 7 PiActAov) as the source of temptation and so ot 
evil, he is trenching upon Gnostic ground. All these expressions point 
in the same direction. He could use this language and indulge these 
thoughts, because they had not yet, at least in any marked way, been 
abused to heretical ends. And we may perhaps even go a step further. 
Will not the suspicion cross our minds that Ignatius may have moved 
more or less in the same circles, out of which Vaientinianism after- 
wards sprung? This suspicion is somewhat strengthened by another 
incidental fact. Among his companions was a much younger man, 
Agathopus by name, apparently a deacon of his own Church of Antioch. 
Now we find Valentinus writing to one Agathopus. Was he the same 


man, as many have supposed? For more on this subject, see the note, 
Il. p: 280, 
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(ui) Lcclesiastical Conditions. 


Under the head of ecclestastical arrangements our first consideration 
will be the form of government which is revealed in these epistles. This 
is the ground which has been most fiercely contested by the combatants 
in the Ignatian controversy, at least in its earlier stages. 

The name of Ignatius is inseparably connected with the champion- 
ship of episcopacy. ‘Every one’, he writes, ‘whom the Master of the 
house sendeth to govern His own household we ought to receive as 
Him that sent him ; clearly therefore we ought to regard the bishop as 
the Lord Himself’ (pes. 6). Those ‘live a life after Christ’, who 
‘obey the bishop as Jesus Christ’ (Zrad/. 2). ‘It is good to know God 
and the bishop ; he that honoureth the bishop is honoured of God; he 
that doeth anything without the knowledge of the bishop serveth the 
devil’ (Smyrn. 9). He that obeys his bishop obeys ‘not him, but the 
Father of Jesus Christ the Bishop of all’; while on the other hand he 
that practises hypocrisy towards his bishop ‘not only deceiveth the 
visible one but cheateth the Invisible’ (AZagz. 3). ‘ Vindicate thine 
office’, he writes to Polycarp, ‘in things temporal as well as spiritual’ 
(Polye. 3). ° ‘Let nothing be done without thy consent, and do thou 
nothing without the consent of God’ (Podyc. 4). Then turning from 
Polycarp to the Smyrnzans he charges them, ‘ Give heed to your bishop, 
that God also may give heed to you’ (Polyc. 6). Writing again to these 
same Smyrnzans he enjoins, ‘Do ye all follow the bishop, as Jesus 
Christ followed the Father’ (Smyrn. 8). ‘As many as are of God and 
of Jesus Christ’, he writes to another church, ‘are with the bishop’ 
(Philad. 3). The members of a third church again are bidden to be 
‘inseparate from [God,] Jesus Christ, and the bishop, and the ordinances 
of the Apostles’ (Zra//. 7). The Ephesians again are commended, 
because they are so united with their bishop, ‘as the Church with 
Jesus Christ and as Jesus Christ with the Father’. ‘If’, he adds, ‘the 
prayer of one or two hath so much power, how much more the prayer of 
the bishop and of all the Church’ (Zffes. 5). ‘Wherever the bishop 
may appear, there let the people (7Aj60s) be, just as where Jesus Christ 
may be, there is the universal Church’ (.Smyrn. 8). Consequently ‘Let 
no man do anything pertaining to the Church without the bishop’ (¢.; 
comp. Magn. 4, Philad. 7). ‘It is not lawful either to baptize or to 
hold a love-feast without the bishop; but whatsoever he may approve, 
this also is well-pleasing to God, that everything which is done may be 
safe and valid’ (.Smyrn. 8). Those who decide on a life of virginity must 
disclose their intention to the bishop only; and those who purpose 
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marrying must obtain his consent to their union, that ‘their marriage 
may be according to the Lord and not according to concupiscence’ 
(Polyc. 5). In giving such commands he is not speaking from human 
suggestion, but ‘the Spirit preached saying, Do nothing without the 
bishop’ (Pzlad. 7). 

The prominence and authority of the office are sufficiently clear 
from these passages. Its extension may be inferred from others. He 
plainly regards himself as bishop of Antioch, for he describes himself as 
‘the bishop belonging to Syria’ (tov érioxorov Supias Rom. 2); and he 
speaks of the Antiochene Church, when deprived of his presence, as 
having no other pastor but God, no other bishop but Jesus Christ (om. 
9). He mentions by name the bishops of Ephesus (Zffes. 1), of 
Magnesia (AZagn. 2), and of Tralles (Zvad/. 1); and he refers anony- 
mously to the bishop of Philadelphia (P2z/ad. inscr., 1). Not only in 
the letters addressed to the Smyrnzeans (§§ 8, 12) and to himself, but 
elsewhere also (AZagn. 15), Polycarp is spoken of as bishop. Writing to 
the Philadelphians likewise, he says that the churches nearest to Antioch 
have sent thither bishops to congratulate the Antiochenes on the restora- 
tion of peace. It is plain therefore that in those parts of Syria and Asia 
Minor at all events, with which Ignatius is brought in contact, the 
episcopate, properly so called, is an established and recognised institu- 
tion. In one passage moreover he seems to claim for it a much 
wider diffusion: ‘The bishops established in the farthest parts (ot émé- 
oKkoTot ol Kata To Tépata opiofevtes) are in the counsels of Jesus Christ’ 
(Ephes. 3). 

In all such language however there is no real difficulty. The strange 
audacity of writers like Daillé, who placed the establishment of episco- 
pacy as late as the beginning of the third century, need not detain us; 
for no critic of the Ignatian Epistles, however adverse, would venture 
now to take up this extreme position. The whole subject has been 
investigated by me in an Essay on ‘The Christian Ministry’’; and 


1 See Philippians p. 181 sq. The Old 
Catholic Langen, Geschichte der Romt- 
schen Kirche 1881, p- 95 sq; gives an ac- 
count of the origin of episcopacy precisely 
similar to my own, as set forth in this 
Essay. I do not know how far Card. 
Newman would agree with me in my 
historical investigation; but he uses lan- 
guage (Zssays 1. p. 251 sq) which has 
many points of contact with mine. I[ 
need hardly say here, what I have said 


on other occasions, that I do not hold 
myself responsible for the interpretations 
which others (whether friends or oppo- 
nents) have put upon my language or 
for the inferences which they have drawn 
from my views. 

After this portion relating to the mi- 
nistry was printed off for my first edition, 
the remarkable document entitled Ac- 
bax Tov dwdEKA amooTd\wy Was given 


to the world by Bryennios (1884). It 
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to this I venture to refer my readers for fuller information. It is there 
shown, if I mistake not, that though the New Testament itself con- 
tains as yet no direct and indisputable notices of a localized episco- 
pate in the Gentile Churches, as distinguished from the moveable 
episcopate exercised by Timothy in Ephesus and by Titus in Crete, yet 
there is satisfactory evidence of its development in the later years of the 
Apostolic age; that this development was not simultaneous and equal 
in all parts of Christendom ; that it is more especially connected with the 
name of S. John; and that in the early years of the second century the 
episcopate was widely spread and had taken firm root, more especially in 
Asia Minor and in Syria. If the evidence on which its extension in the 
regions east of the A®gzean at this epoch be resisted, I am at a loss to 
understand what single fact relating to the history of the Christian 
Church during the first half of the second century can be regarded as 
established ; for the testimony in favour of this spread of the episcopate 
is more abundant and more varied than for any other institution or event 
during this period, so far as I recollect. Referring to the Essay before 
mentioned for details, I will content myself here with dwelling on some 
main points of the evidence. 

Irenzeus was a scholar of Polycarp, and Polycarp was a scholar of S. 
John. Irenzus remembered well the discourses of his own master, as 


seems to me to confirm very strongly the 
historical views put forward in the Essay 
to which I have referred. Nor does it 
necessitate any modification of what I 
have written in this discussion on the 


thians was written A.D. 57, le. nearly 
a century before the medium date (A.D. 
150) between the limits which he allows 
to the Avéay7. On what conceivable 
grounds of reason or experience can we 





genuineness of the Epistles of Ignatius. 
As I have stated briefly (Zxfosztor, Jan. 
1885, p- 1 sq), the indications in the Ac- 
daxy seem to me to point to a very early 
age. Among those who maintain the 
opposite view the most thorough and 
learned discussion is that of Harnack 
(Texte u. Unters. U. ii. p. 63 sq), who 
places it between A.D. 135 (p. 140) and 
A.D. 165 (p. 159). 
little strange to assign a document of 
which he himself says (p. ror) that the 
ecclesiastical organization more closely 
resembles that of S. Paul in the Epistle 
to the Corinthians than that ‘of the 
Author of the Epistle to the Ephesians’ 
to a date bordering close upon the age of 
Irenzeus. The first Epistle to the Corin- 


Yet it seems not a 


suppose that the development of the 
Church was so very slow during the 
preceding century and so exceptionally 
fast during these succeeding decades? It 
still appears to me that the indications in 
the Acdax point to the later decades of 
the first or the beginning of the second 
century; but I should no longer place 
its birthplace in Egypt, as the mention 
(§ 9) of the corn scattered ‘on the moun- 
tains’ seems rather to require Palestine. 
Most English writers agree with me sub- 
stantially about the date. Sabatier (Za 
Didache p. 165, Paris, 1885) places it 
even earlier, and dates it about the 
middle of the first century ‘before the 
great missionary journeys of Paul’. 
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Polycarp did those of the Apostle. Both these fathers delighted to 
recall such reminiscences of their respective teachers. Irenzeus was 
probably the most learned Christian of his time. He certainly had an 
acquaintance with heathen, as well as with sacred literature. He had 
travelled far and wide. He was born and schooled in Asia Minor; he 
resided some time during middle life in Rome; he spent his later years 
in Gaul. He was in constant communication with foreign churches on 
various subjects of ecclesiastical and theological interest. The inter- 
course between Gaul and Asia Minor more especially was close and 
constant. An appreciation of the position of the man is a first requisite 
to the estimate of his evidence. Historic insight is the realization of 
the relations of persons and events. 

The view of Irenzeus respecting the subject before us is unmistake- 
able. ‘The episcopate, as distinct from the presbyterate, is the only 
episcopate which comes within the range, not only of his personal 
acquaintance, but even of his intellectual and historical cognisance. 
This is so far the case that he entirely overlooks the identity of the 
terms ‘bishop’ and ‘presbyter’ in the New Testament’, which later 
fathers discerned. This appears from his mode of handling the interview 
with the Ephesian elders at Miletus, who are called ‘ presbyters’ in one 
place and ‘bishops’ in another (Acts xx. 17 wéuias eis "Edeoov petexade- 
gato Tovs mperButépovs THs éxkAyoias, ver. 28 TH Toviw ev w das TO 
Ignorant of the New Testament 
usage, he regards S. Paul as ‘summoning the bishops azd presbyters 
who were from Ephesus aud the other neighbouring cities’ (fZaer. iil. 14. 
2 ‘convocatis episcopis et presbyteris qui erant ab Epheso et a reliquis 
proximis civitatibus’). To this father accordingly it is an undisputed 
fact that the bishops of his own age traced their succession back in 
an unbroken line to men appointed to the episcopate by the Apostles 
themselves. To this succession of bishops he appeals again and again, 
as the depositaries of the Apostolic tradition, against the Gnostic and 
other false teachers. ‘We can enumerate those’, he writes, ‘who were 


A Nee 4 > a 
TVEVILO. TO aylov éOero €TLTKOTOUS). 


1 On this identity of the terms in the 
New Testament see Philippians p. 95 sq. 
After the establishment of the episcopate 
proper the designation émloxomos is con- 
fined to it. A bishop may still be called 
mpecButepos, but a presbyter is not now 
called conversely éricxoros. In Irenzeus 
for instance mpeoB’repos has a very wide 
significance, being used of antiquity or of 


old age, as well as of office. In this wider 
sense the mpecBirepa, ‘the elders,’ are 
the primitive fathers (irrespective of office), 
whose views of Christian doctrine and 
practice are especially valuable by reason 
of their proximity to the Apostles; e.g. iii. 
2. 2, 1V.'20. 25/55 Ve. 5a Ty Va 30-0, 2.) WOnItue 
other hand he always employs émicKxomos 
with precision of the episcopal office alone. 
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appointed bishops by the Apostles themselves in the several churches, 
and their successors even to our own day, who neither taught nor recog- 
nised any such madness as these men maintain’. Since it would be a 
tedious business, he continues, to enumerate the successions of all the 
churches, he singles out the Church of Rome founded by the Apostles 
Peter and Paul. Accordingly he gives the sequence of the Roman 
bishops from the Apostolic age to Eleutherus who occupied the see when 
he wrote. From Rome he turns to Smyrna, and singles out Polycarp 
who had ‘not only been instructed by Apostles and conversed with 
many that had seen Christ, but had also been appointed by Apostles 
in Asia as bishop in the Church of Smyrna’ (add kat tro azo- 
oToAwv Katactabels eis tHV “Agiav év TH ev Spuipvyn exxAnoia éricKoros), 
‘whom’, he adds, ‘we ourselves have seen in our early years’ (ev TH 
mpwtn nudv 7ArKia). To this Apostolic tradition ‘all the churches in 
Asia bear witness, and [especially] the successors of Polycarp to the 
present day (kal of péxpe viv diadedeypévor Tov TloAvKaprov)’. So also the 
Church of Ephesus, where John survived to the time of Trajan, is a 
trustworthy witness of the Apostolic tradition (Waer. ili. 3. 1 sq). Later 
on again he writes, ‘We ought to listen to those elders in the Church 
who have their succession from the Apostles, as we have shown, who 
together with the succession of the episcopate have received the sure 
gift of the truth according to the good pleasure of the Father’ (iv. 26. 
2). In a third passage also, speaking of the heretical teachers, he 
writes, ‘ All these are much later (valde posteriores) than the bishops to 
whom the Apostles committed the churches, and this we have shown 
with all diligence in our third book’ (v. 20. 1). After every reasonable 
allowance made for the possibility of mistakes in details, such language 
from a man standing in the position of Irenzeus with respect to the 
previous and contemporary history of the Church leaves no room for 
doubt as to the early and general diffusion of episcopacy in the regions 
with which he was acquainted. 

The notices in Irenzus are further confirmed by the language of his 
contemporary Polycrates. Polycrates was himself bishop of Ephesus, 
and the letter of which fragments are preserved (Euseb. 4. £. v. 24) 
was written by him to Victor bishop of Rome, consequently between 
the years A.D. 189 and A.p. 198 or 199. He there mentions his ‘hoar 
head’ (zoAtas) and speaks of himself as ‘numbering sixty-five years in the 
Lord’ (é&jxovta révre ern éxwv ev Kvpiw). Even if this period dates from 
his birth and not from his conversion, he must have been born within 
about a quarter of a century after the death of the last surviving Apostle, 
who passed his later years in the Church of Ephesus where Polycrates 
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ruled. He appeals to the tradition of his relatives with some of whom, 
he says, he associated on intimate terms (rapadoow tév avyyevav pov, 
ois Kail mapykodovOyoa ticw avtodv). He adds that he had had seven 
relatives bishops, so that he himself was the eighth bishop of his kindred 
(éxta pev Hoav ovyyevets pov ericKxoror, ey dé dydoos). In an earlier part 
of the same fragment he mentions Polycarp as bishop of Smyrna, 
Thraseas as bishop of Eumenia, Sagaris as bishop apparently of Lao- 
dicea (Rayapw éricxoToy...6s ev Aaodiukeia Kexoiuytar), and inferentially 
also Melito as bishop of Sardis (ev Sapdeou wepimevwv THY azo Tov ovpavav 
emuckomyv)'. Altogether this fragment, not occupying more than an 
octavo page in all, is charged with notices testifying to the early and 
wide spread of the episcopate in these regions of Asia Minor. 

A passage in Clement of Alexandria also points in the same direc- 
tion. In the well-known story of S. John and the young robber, for 
the truth of which he vouches, Clement represents the Apostle during 
his later life, when he resided at Ephesus, as going about on invitation to 
the neighbouring nations (eri ta wAnowxwpa tov éOvav) to appoint 
bishops in some places, to establish whole churches in others, and to 
ordain certain clergy in others (Quzs Div. Salv. 42, p. 959 Potter). 
This Clement had travelled far and wide, and had received instruction 
from six or more different Christian teachers in Greece, in Italy, in 
Egypt, in Palestine and Syria and the farther East; among whom was 
one called by him an ‘Ionian’, that is, a native of these very parts of 
Asia Minor (Strom. i. 1, p. 322). In accordance with this statement 
also the author of the Muratorian Canon (about a.p. 170 or later) 
speaks of the aged Apostle as writing his Gospel ‘at the urgent 
entreaty of his fellow-disciples and bishops’ (Caxon Muratorianus p. 17, 
‘cohortantibus condescipulis et episcopis suis’, ed. ‘Tregelles). 

It will be sufficient here to have called attention to these passages of 
more general reference. Notices of particular bishops in early times 
will be found collected together in the Essay to which I have already 
referred. One such person alone deserves special mention here. Poly- 
carp, as we have seen, is more than once designated bishop of Smyrna 
in these Ignatian Epistles. So also he is described both by Irenzeus and 
by Polycrates in the passages already referred to. But we have 
more direct testimony to his episcopate even than these witnesses. 
Only a few months at the outside, probably only a few weeks, after 
these Ignatian Epistles purport to have been written, he himself 
addresses a letter to the Philippians. The heading of the letter, indi- 
rectly indeed, but plainly enough, indicates his monarchical position. He 


1 See the note on /olyc. inscr. (II. p. 332). 
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does not write ‘Polycarp and the other presbyters’, but ‘Polycarp and the 
presbyters with him’ (see ul. p. 321), though even the former mode of 
address would not have been inconsistent with his episcopal rank. As 
it is, the position assigned to him in this passage corresponds exactly 
with the representations in the Ignatian Epistles, as for instance in 
Philad. 8, where ‘the council of the bishop’ (avvédptov rod erucKdrov) 
is equivalent to ‘the bishop together with his presbyters as assessors 
and counsellors’. 

Nor again is there any real difficulty in the extended area over 
which the Ignatian letters assume the episcopal constitution to prevail. 
I have given reasons in my Essay for believing that the spread of the 
episcopate was not uniform throughout Christendom, and that some 
churches, as for instance Philippi, had not yet adopted it. But through- 
out Asia Minor and Syria, so far as we know, it was universal. Probably 
also this was the case in the farther East. So likewise, if the Gospel 
had already been carried into Gaul’, as seems fairly probable, the 
Gallican Churches would naturally adopt the organization which pre- 
vailed in the communities of Asia Minor from which they were spi- 
ritually descended. Again, though there are grounds for surmising that 
the bishops of Rome were not at the time raised so far above their 
presbyters as in the Churches of the East, yet it would be an excess of 
scepticism, with the evidence before us, to question the existence of the 
episcopate as a distinct office from the presbyterate in the Roman 
Church. With these facts before us, we shall cease to regard the 
expression, Zffes. 3, ‘the bishops established in the farthest parts (kara 
Ta mépara)’, as a stumblingblock. At the most it is a natural hyperbole, 
not more violent than the language of S. Paul when, writing to the 
Thessalonians only a few months after their conversion, he declares that 
their faith is ‘spread abroad in every place’, so that it is superfluous for 
him to speak of it (1 Thess. 1. 8)”. 

It should be observed also that the conception of the episcopal 
office itself is wholly different from the ideas which prevailed in the 


1 See Galatians p. 31 on the proba- 
bility that European Gaul is meant by 
‘Galatia’ in 2 Tim. iv. ro. Moreover, 
if S. Paul himself went to Spain, as there 
is good reason to believe he did, it is not 
likely that a country lying intermediate 
between Italy and Spain would remain 
long without the Gospel. Lrenzeus, writing 
soon after A.D.175, speaks of ‘the churches 
established in the provinces of Germany 


(Lepwaviacs) and Iberia ('IS8nplas) and 
among the Celts’ (i. ro. 2), thus bearing 
witness to the wide spread of the Gospel 
north of the Alps and west of Italy in his 
time. 

2 So too Rom. i. 8 9 mloris budy Kar- 
ayyé\Nerae €v OXKw TO KboTMwe Comp. 
XVl. 19 7 yap Uuav vrakon els rdvras adl- 
KETO. 
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later years of the second century. There is not throughout these letters 
the slightest tinge of sacerdotal language in reference to the Christian 
ministry’. The only passage in which a priest or a high-priest is men- 
tioned at all is Phzlad. 9; ‘The priests likewise are good, but the 
High-priest is better, even He to whom is entrusted the holy of holies, 
who alone hath been entrusted with the hidden things of God, being 
Himself the door of the Father, etc.’ Here a careless exegesis has 
referred the priests to the Christian ministry; but the whole context 
resists this reference. The writer is contrasting the Old dispensation 
with the New. He allows the worth of the former, but he claims a 
superiority for the latter (éa/perov 5€ tu éxeu TO edayyéALov...7o OE edayyé- 
Plainly therefore by the ‘priests’ 
here is meant the Levitical priesthood, the mediators of the Old Cove- 
nant; while the High-priest is Christ, the mediator of the New*. Nor 
again is there any approach even to the language of Irenzus, who, 
regarding the episcopate as the depositary of the doctrinal tradition of 
the Apostles, lays stress on the Apostolical succession as a security for 
its faithful transmission. In these Ignatian Epistles the episcopate, or 
rather the threefold ministry, is the centre of order, the guarantee of 
unity, in the Church. ‘ Have a care for union’ is the writer’s charge to 
Polycarp (Polyc. 1); and this idea runs throughout the notices (Zpfes. 
2—5, 20, Magn. 6, 13, Trall. 7, Philad. inscr., 3, 4, 7, 8, Smyrn. 8, 9). 
Heresies are rife; schisms are imminent. To avert these dangers, 
loyalty to Church rulers is necessary. There is no indication that he is 
upholding the episcopal against any other form of Church government, 
as for instance the presbyteral. ‘The alternative which he contemplates 
is lawless isolation and self-will. No definite theory is propounded as 
to the principle on which the episcopate claims allegiance. It is as the 
recognised authority of the churches which the writer addresses, that 
he maintains it. Almost simultaneously with Ignatius, Polycarp ad- 
dresses the Philippian Church, which appears not yet to have had a 
bishop, requiring its submission ‘to the presbyters and deacons’ (/P/z/. 


Auov amapticpa éeotw adGapoias). 


1 Nothing can be farther from the 
truth than the view of Heumann who, as 
represented by Fabricius (47. Graec. vil. 
p. 36, ed. Harles), argues that these 
epistles must have been written after the 
age of Cyprian, ‘probatque judicium 
Dodwelli (Diss. Cyprian. vii. § 13 et 33) 
non esse ovum ovo similius quam Igna- 
tianae totam Cypriani de episcoporum 
auctoritate ratiocinationem.’ ‘The essen- 


tial difference between the two views is 
pointed out in my Essay, pp. 250 sq, 
258 sq. 

2 Sed below, Il. p. 274. Daillé (p. 
383) goes wrong on this point. He is 
corrected by Pearson (Vind. gn. p. 532 
sq). The right view is also taken by Bull 
(Works 1X. p. 575) and by Baur (U7- 
sprung ad. Episcopats p. 173). 


— 
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5). If Ignatius had been writing to this church, he would doubtless 
have done the same. As it is, he is dealing with communities where 
episcopacy had been already matured, and therefore he demands obe- 
dience to their bishops. 

It is worthy of notice likewise that, though the form of government 
in these Asiatic Churches is in some sense monarchical, yet it is very 
far from being autocratic. We have seen already that in one passage 
the writer in the term ‘the council of the bishop’ (P%z/ad. 8) includes 
the bishop himself as well as his presbyters. This expression tells its 
own tale. Elsewhere submission is required to the presbyters as well as 
to the bishop (Zphes. 2, 20, Magn. 2, 7, Trall. 13). Nay sometimes 
the writer enjoins obedience to the deacons as well as to the bishop and 
presbyters (Polyc.6; comp. Magn. 6, Trall. 3, Philad. 7, Smyrn. 8). 
The ‘presbytery’ is a ‘worthy spiritual coronal’ (agvorAdKov tvevpariKxod 
oredavov) round the bishop (JZagv. 13). It is the duty of every one, but 
especially of the presbyters, ‘to refresh the bishop unto the honour of 
the Father [and] of Jesus Christ and of the Apostles’ (Zyrad/. 12). They 
stand in the same relation to him ‘as the chords to the lyre’ (Zphes. 4). 
If obedience is due to the bishop as to the grace of God, it is due to 
the presbytery as to the law of Jesus Christ (AZagv. 2). If the bishop 
occupies the place of God or of Jesus Christ, the presbyters are as the 
Apostles, as the council of God (MZagu. 6, Trall. 2, 3, Smyrn. 8). This 
last comparison alone would show how widely the idea of the episcopate 
differed from the later conception, when it had been formulated in the 
doctrine of the Apostolical succession. The presbyters, not the bishops, 
are here the representatives of the Apostles. 

There is yet another feature in the notices of the episcopate in the 
Ignatian letters which deserves remark. Of a diocese, properly so called, 
there is no trace. It is quite a mistake to suppose that Ignatius is called 
‘bishop of Syria’ in Hom, 2 (see the note 1. p. 201). Episcopacy has 
not passed beyond its primitive stage. The bishop and presbyters are 
the ministry of a city, not of a diocese. What provision may have been 
made for the rural districts we are not told. The country folk about 
Ephesus or Smyrna were probably still Aagans, not only in the original 
sense of the word, but also in its later theological meaning. This fact 
however can hardly be used as a criterion of date, as it would hold 
throughout the second century, and no critic would now think of 
assigning a later date than this to the Ignatian letters. 

One point especially calls for a notice when we are considering the 
unequal development of the episcopate in different parts of Christendom. 
Of the seven letters bearing the name of Ignatius, six are addressed to 
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Asia Minor, the remaining one to Rome. The six are full of exhorta- 
tions urging obedience to the bishops; the letter to Rome is entirely 
free from any such command. Indeed, if Ignatius had not incidentally 
mentioned himself as ‘the bishop of’ or ‘from Syria’, the letter to the 
Romans would have contained no indication of the existence of the 
episcopal office. It is addressed to the Church of Rome. It assigns 
to this church a preeminence of rank as well as of love (inscr.). There 
are obviously in Rome persons in high quarters so influential that the 
saint fears lest their intervention should rob him of the crown of mar- 
tyrdom. With all this importance attributed to the Romish Church, it 
is the more remarkable that not a word is said about the Roman bishop. 
Indeed there is not even the faintest hint that a bishop of Rome existed 
at this time. ‘To ourselves the Church of Rome has been so entirely 
merged in the Bishop of Rome, that this silence is the more surprising. 
Yet startling as this omission is, it entirely accords with the information 
derived from other trustworthy sources. All the ancient notices point 
to the mature development of episcopacy in Asia Minor at this time. 
On the other hand, all the earliest notices of the Church in Rome point 
in the opposite direction. In the Epistle of Clement, which was written 
a few years before these Ignatian letters purport to be penned, there is 
no mention of the bishop. The letter is written in the name of the 
Church ; it speaks with the authority of the Church. It is strenuous, 
even peremptory, in the authoritative tone which it assumes; but it 
pleads the authority not of the chief minister, but of the whole body’. 
The next document emanating from the Roman Church after the as- 
sumed date of the Ignatian Epistles is the Shepherd of Hermas. Here 
again we are met with similar phenomena. If we had no other infor- 
mation, we should be at a loss to say what was the form of Church 
government at Rome when the Shepherd was written’. Thus the con- 
trast between Asia Minor and Rome in the Ignatian letters exactly 
reproduces the contrast to be found elsewhere in the earliest and most 
authentic sources of information. This contrast moreover admits of 
an easy and natural explanation. As S. Jerome said long ago, the 
episcopal government was matured as a safeguard against heresy and 
schism. As such it appears in the Ignatian letters. But Asia Minor 
was in the earliest ages the hot-bed of false doctrine and schismatical 
teachers. Hence the early and rapid adoption of episcopacy there. 
On the other hand, Rome was at this time remarkably free from such 
troubles. It was not till the middle of the second century that heresi- 
archs found it worth their while to make Rome their centre of opera- 
1 See S. Clement of Rome, 1. p. 67 sq. 2 See Philippians p. 219 sq. 
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tions. The Roman Church is described in the Ignatian letter as 
‘strained clear from any foreign colour’ of doctrine. Hence the epis- 
copate, though doubtless it existed in some form or other in Rome, 
had not yet (it would seem) assumed the same sharp and well-defined 
monarchical character with which we are confronted in the Eastern 
churches. But what explanation could be given of this reticence, if the 
Ignatian letters were a forgery? What writer, even a generation later 
than the date assigned to Ignatius, would have exercised this self- 
restraint? The Church of Rome is singled out by Hegesippus and 
Irenzeus in the latter half of the second century for emphatic mention 
in this very connexion. The succession of the bishops of Rome is with 
them the chief guarantee of the transmission of the orthodox doctrine. 
Much mention of the Church of Rome and yet no mention of the 
Bishop of Rome—this would be an inexplicable anomaly, a stark ana- 
chronism, in their age’. 

Renan has remarked that apocryphal writings betray themselves by 
the prominence of a ‘tendency.’ Applying this test to the Ignatian 
Epistles he pronounces them spurious, ‘always excepting the Epistle to 
the Romans.’ ‘The author wishes to make a great stroke in favour of 
the episcopal hierarchy’.’ This touchstone is altogether fallacious. In 
all great crises of the Church, ecclesiastical leaders manifest, cannot 
help manifesting, some tendency. The utterances of Luther or of Pio 
Nono are marked by this feature as strongly as the False Decretals, and 
even more strongly than the Ignatian Epistles. Moreover Renan’s test 
is condemned by his exception ; for it is demonstrable, I believe, that 
the Epistle to the Romans issued from the same pen as the other six 
letters (see pp. 314, 424 sq, 428). 

~~ From the ministry of men we turn to the ministry of women ; 
and here a notice in these letters, as commonly interpreted, seems to 
point to a later date than the age of Ignatius. In Smyrn. 13 the saint 
sends a salutation to ‘the virgins that are called widows’ (tas rap6évous 
tas eyouevas xnpas). This is generally supposed to imply that at the 
time when the letter was written the order of so-called widows was 
composed chiefly or solely of virgins. I have pointed out however in 
the notes on the passage (ll. p. 322) that the language of ancient 
writers elsewhere suggests a wholly different interpretation ; that it was 
customary to speak of those widows who maintained a chaste widow- 


1 Yet with a bold disregard of all his-  (Ursprung d. Episcopats p. 184). So too 
toric probability Baur unhesitatingly af- Schwegler Machafost. Zeitalter 1. p. 178. 
firms that these Ignatian letters were 2 Les Evangiles p. xix. 
forged in Rome itself about this time 
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hood as ‘virgins a second time,’ ‘ virgins in God’s sight,’ and the like ; 
and that therefore the expression in Smyrn. 13 implies nothing more 
than that these persons, though widows in common designation and in 
outward condition, were virgins in heart and spirit. ‘This is indeed the 
only explanation of the passage unattended by serious historical diffi- 
culties, whatever date be assigned to the Ignatian letters. In no age, 
however late, in the history of the Church was the ‘viduatus’ com- 
posed solely or chiefly of virgins. Even in Tertullian’s time (de 
Virg. Vel. 9) only one virgin here and there had been admitted into 
the order, so that he regards a ‘ virgo vidua’ as a monstrous irregularity ; 
and no one now would place the Ignatian Epistles as late as Tertullian. 


From the ministry of the Church we turn to its “éturgy. And 
here our evidence is chiefly negative. The absence of any references 
to a developed ritual in the public services of the Church is an argument 
in favour of the early date, though not a strong argument, since the 
omission might be accidental. 

One notice however has a more direct and positive bearing as an 
indication of the writer’s age and deserves special attention. In S. Paul’s 
time (A.D. 57, 58) the eucharist was plainly part of the agape (1 Cor. 
xl. 17 sq; comp. Acts xx. 7). The Christian festival, both in the hour 
of the day and in the arrangement of the meal, was substantially a 
reproduction of Christ’s last night with His Apostles. Hence it was 
called ‘the Lord’s Supper ’—a name originally applied to the combined 
eucharist and agape, but afterwards applied to the former when the 
latter had been separated or even abolished. On the other hand in 
Justin Martyr’s time (about a.p. 140) the two were no less plainly 
separate (Afol. i. S$ 65, 67), the eucharistic celebration apparently taking 
place in the early morning. When was the change brought about? 

The notice in the letter of the younger Pliny (Plin. et Traj. Zpzs¢. 96) 
throws some light on the subject. It is plain from his language that 
these festivals of the Christians had begun to provoke unfavourable 
comments. The stigma of ‘Thyestean banquets’ and ‘C%dipodean 
pollutions’ was already fastened or fastening upon them. What was to 
be done in order to disarm criticism? The eucharist was the core of 
Christian worship: this at all events could not be sacrificed. On the 
other hand the agape was not essential, though valuable in itself as a 
bond of brotherhood. A severance therefore was the obvious course. 
The eucharist was henceforward celebrated in the early morning, whereas 
the agape continued to be held, like other social meals, in the evening. 
It is not quite clear from Pliny’s language (see above, p. 52 sq), whether 
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this severance had actually taken place before Pliny interposed with his 
enquiry into the affairs of the Christians, or whether it was the immediate 
consequence of this interposition; though the former seems the more 
probable alternative. But anyhow it is a reasonable inference from his 
language, that the severance was due to these charges of immorality 
brought against the Christian festivals in the age of Trajan and to the 
persecutions ensuing thereupon. When the eucharist was cut adrift 
from the agape, the agape might be discontinued, as circumstances 
dictated. As a matter of fact, we learn from Pliny’s language that it 
was suspended in Bithynia in the age of Trajan, and we know from 
history that it was finally abandoned throughout the Church, though at 
a much later date. 

Now in the Ignatian Epistles there is an expression which can only 
be interpreted naturally as implying that, when they were written, the 
eucharist still formed part of the agape. ‘It is not permitted,’ says 
the writer, ‘without the bishop either to baptize or to hold a love feast’ 
(Smyrn. 8 otk e€ov éotw xwpis Tod erurkorov ovte Bartilew ovte ayarnv 
In such a connexion the omission of the most important function 
in the Christian Church—the eucharist—is inconceivable. Therefore the 
eucharist must be implicitly contained in the agape. The expression 
here in fact is equivalent to the ‘t:mguere et offerre’, which are mentioned 
by Tertullian (de Exh. Cast. 7; comp. de Virg. Vel. 9) as the chief 
functions of the priestly office (see below, 11. p. 313). It is true that the 
eucharist has been mentioned previously in this Ignatian letter; but the 
previous mention does not dispense with its presence here. A sentence 
has intervened. Moreover the form of the expression suggests that 
these particulars, ‘ baptizing and holding an agape,’ are not particulars 
superadded to the eucharist, but are intended to be comprehensive in 
themselves. He does not write ‘Neither again is it permitted,’ but 
absolutely ‘It is not permitted’.’ Here then we have a valuable in- 
dication of date. Whether Ignatius was martyred before or after the 
persecution in Bithynia to which Pliny’s letter refers (A.D. 112; see 
above, p. 56, and note on Mart. Rom. 11), it is impossible to decide 
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! The Ignatian interpolator in the 
fourth century felt the necessity of a 
mention of the eucharist here, but the 
eucharist was no longer a part of the 
agape and the primitive custom in this 
respect had passed out of memory. Ac- 
cordingly he substitutes other words: ‘It 
is not lawful without the bishop either 
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to baptize or to make an oblation or to 
offer sacrifice or to celebrate an enter- 
tainment (otre mpoopépew ore Ouclav 
mpockoulfev ore doxiv émeredev),’ where 
the oblation and sacrifice signify the 
eucharist, and the entertainment (d0x7) is 
a synonyme for the agape (see the note, 


Il. p. 312). 
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without further evidence. Nor again have we a right to say that the 
severance between the agape and the eucharist took place at Antioch 
or in Smyrna at the same time as in the Churches of Pontus and 
Bithynia. But there can be little doubt that the union of the two did 
not generally survive the persecution of Trajan, and when Justin wrote, 
some thirty years later, the severance seems to have been complete 
everywhere. 


(iv) Lzterary Obligations. 


An important criterion of date in the case of an unknown author 
may in many cases be found in his quotations or plagiarisms', and 
generally in his /terary obligations, whether acknowledged or not, to 
those who have gone before him. In the present instance however the 
direct evidence under this head is exceptionally meagre. The author of 
these epistles—whether Ignatius or another—is a man of an essentially 
independent mind. We should not therefore look for many quotations 
or adaptations; and, as a matter of fact, his obligations are confined 
to the Scriptures, with the exception of some slight coincidences with 
the Epistle of S. Clement, on which no stress can be laid?. But the 
Scriptural references afford evidence of the highest value, though for the 
most part negative. 

A primary test of age in any early Christian writing is the relation 
which the notices of the words and deeds of Christ and His Apostles 
bear to the Canonical writings. Tried by this test the Ignatian Epistles 
proclaim their early date. There is no sign whatever in them of a 
Canon or authoritative collection of books of the New Testament. 
The expression ‘It is written’ (yéypartat) is employed to introduce 
quotations from the Old Testament alone (Zffes. 5, Magn. 12). In one 
passage it is evidently used by Ignatius, in controversy with his Judaizing 
opponents, of the Old Testament as dzstimguished from the New (Philad. 
8). In this same passage ‘the archives’ (apyxeia) are opposed to ‘the 
Gospel’ (70 evayyéduov), as the Old Testament to the New (see the 
notes, Il. p. 270 sq). Such language is highly archaic. Nor does it 
stand alone. ‘There are frequent references to the facts of Christ’s life, 
the miraculous incarnation, the baptism, the crucifixion, the resurrection, 
etc. There are even Gospel sayings embedded in these letters, though 
not directly cited, e.g. Polyc. 2 ‘Be thou prudent as the serpent in all 


1 The Ignatian writer of the fourth Rom. 27 (see 11. p. 70). On the other 
century betrays his date very clearly by hand there seems to be a tacit reference 
his plagiarisms; see above, p. 260 sq. to Clement’s Epistle in Rom. 3 (see 

e.g. Lphes. 15 compared with Clem. above p. 371 sq, and I. p. 203). 
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things and harmless always as the dove’ (Matt. x. 16), thus showing that 
the writer was acquainted with some of our Canonical Gospels. But 
there is not so much as a single reference to written evangelical 
records, such as the ‘ Memoirs of the Apostles’ which occupy so large a 
place in Justin Martyr. Still less is there any quotation by name from 
a Canonical Gospel, though such quotations abound in Irenzus. It is 
important also to observe that some incidents of Christ’s life seem to 
have been derived either from oral tradition or from apocryphal written 
sources. This is the case with the saying in Smyrn. 3 ‘Take hold, 
handle me, and see that I am not an incorporeal spirit’—language 
corresponding to but different from Luke xxiv. 36 sq, which refers to 
the same event ‘see nl. p. 294 sq). Daillé (p. 338 sq) ventured to affirm 
that this quotation showed the late date of the Ignatian writer, because 
it was unworthy of an Apostolic father to quote from apocryphal 
writings. No reasonable critic now would for a moment use such an 
argument. An evangelical saying not found in the Canonical Gospels 
is rather suggestive of an early date, when oral tradition was still active 
and the evangelical narrative was not yet confined within any well- 
marked boundaries. The same is true, though not to the same extent, 
of the exaggerated account of the star at the nativity in Zphes. 10, 
where again it is impossible to say whether the writer was drawing upon 
oral tradition or upon some unknown written narrative (see 11. p. 80 sq). 
Again there is good reason for surmising that the words, ‘He that is 
near the sword is near God,’ in Smyrn. 4 were adopted or adapted from 
some evangelical saying current in earlier times (see the note 1. p. 
299 Sq). 

The same holds good also of the Apostolic Epistles. ‘Though the 
writer is evidently acquainted with several of S. Paul’s Epistles, he 
never directly quotes any one. Addressing the Ephesians however 
(Ephes. 12), he says that this Apostle makes mention of them in every 
letter (é€v racy emiotoly pvynpovever vudv). These words are a stumbling- 
block to Daillé (pp. 351, 352), who argues that the statement is ‘most 
clearly false,’ and therefore the writer was ‘anything rather than 
Ignatius’ (nihil...esse minus quam Ignatium). False indeed it is, in 
the sense of being hyperbolical. As a matter of fact, S. Paul mentions 
the Ephesians in six of his thirteen epistles (see below i. p. 65) and he 
refers to individual members of the Church of Ephesus in two others 
(Col. iv. 7, Tit. iii. 12). But the question for us is not how true or how 
false the statement is ; but whether it was more likely to be made by an 
early than a late writer. And to this question I think there can only be 
one answer. ‘lhe Pauline Epistles were not, we have reason to believe, 
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bound up in one volume so as to be convenient for reference, when 
Ignatius lived. We have no right even to assume that just the same 
epistles—neither more nor fewer—were accessible to him which are 
accessible to us. And this being so, he was much more likely to have 
indulged in such a statement than a writer situated like ourselves. 

I would ask any reader, who desires to apprehend the full force of 
these arguments, to read a book or two of Irenzeus continuously, and 
mark the contrast in the manner of dealing with the Evangelical narratives 
and the Apostolic letters. He will probably allow that an interval of 
two generations or more is not too long a period to account for the 
difference of treatment. If, reading the two documents side by side, he 
is not himself impressed with the wide gulf which separates them, his 
opinion is not likely to be affected by any arguments of others. 

Directly connected with this subject is the reference in the Igna- 
tian Epistles to New Testament personages. No little difficulty has 
been occasioned by the fact that the writer, addressing the Ephe- 
sians (§ 12), adverts to their connexion with S. Paul, but is silent 
about their connexion with S. John. As I have explained in the notes 
(11. p. 64), there was a special reason why S. Paul should be mentioned, 
which did not apply to S. John. It is as one who, like Ignatius 
himself, had been received by the Ephesians on his way to Rome and 
to martyrdom, that the Apostle of the Gentiles is singled out for 
mention. The difficulty however—such as it is—affects not the genu- 
ineness of the Ignatian Epistles but the credibility of the tradition of 
S. John’s sojourn at Ephesus during his later years. So far as it has any 
bearing at all on the Ignatian question, the omission of S. John’s name 
is rather favourable to the genuineness of these letters than otherwise. 
In the age of Irenzeus (Haer. li. 22. 5, iii. 3. 4) and Polycrates (Euseb. 
H. E. vy. 24), when the traditions of S. John’s residence at Ephesus 
were rife in the Church, the temptation to a forger writing to the 
Ephesians to say something about him would be almost irresistible. 
Even the later Ignatian writer of the fourth century cannot withstand 
this impulse. In the previous chapter (§ 11) Ignatius mentions the 
obedience of the Ephesians ‘to the Apostles’. This Ignatian interpo- 
lator must needs give their names, Paul, John, and Timothy. 

But the reticence of the writer with regard to Ignatius himself would 
be still more remarkable if these letters had been a forgery. A forger 
generally betrays himself by his too great eagerness to claim the highest 
authority for his utterances. Ignatius was well known as an ‘Apostolic’ 
father. He was the friend of S. John’s disciple Polycarp. The writer 
of these epistles has occasion to mention S. Peter and S. Paul by name 
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(Zphes. 12, Rom. 4). He speaks also generally of those Apostles with 
whom the Ephesians were connected (/fpfes. 11), thus by implication 
referring to S. John. Polycarp is directly addressed in one letter and 
mentioned by name in two others (Zfhes. 21, Magn. 15). While 
thus moving about among Apostles and Apostolic men, how could 
our supposed forger have resisted the temptation to affiliate the 
hero whose mask he wears on one or other of these Apostles, 
and to throw some light on his spiritual parentage and relations? 
Yet so far is this from being the case that these letters contain 
no suggestion of any connexion between the writer and the Apostles, 
that on the contrary he is placed in direct contrast with them (Z7a/Z/. 3, 
Rom. 4), and that in consequence grave doubts have been entertained 
by critics whether Ignatius was in any strict sense an ‘ Apostolic’ father 
after all (see above, p. 30). 


(v) Personality of the Writer. 


Objections have been taken to the Ignatian letters on the ground 
that the character of the writer, as he represents himself, is inconsistent 
with the position of an Apostolic father. Objections of this class rest 
for the most part on the assumption that an Apostolic father must be a 
person of ideal perfections intellectually as well as morally—an assump- 
tion which has only to be named in order to be refuted. 

Thus, for instance, offence has been taken at the ange/ology of the 
author of these epistles. He represents himself in one passage as 
possessing an exceptional insight into the mysteries of the unseen world, 
a knowledge of the orders and dispositions of the angels, which he fears 
to communicate to his readers lest it should be too strong meat for them 
(Zrall.5). In another passage likewise (Smyrn. 6) he speaks in such a 
manner as to show that such speculations had a great fascination for 
him. But what then? He only shared the mystical tendencies of his 
age. The air was full of angelology at this time. Jewish and Christian 
writers alike abound in fantastic reveries respecting the angelic hosts— 
reveries which are stated with as much definiteness and precision as if 
they enunciated scientific facts’. We need not stop to ask whether such 
speculations are edifying or the reverse. It is sufficient for our purpose 
to point out that, though far from uncommon in other ages, they were 
especially characteristic of the first and second centuries. It is recorded 
of a later divine, who is the very type of calm and judicious reasoning, 


1 See 11. p. 1643 comp. Colossians pp. ii. 18. See also Edersheim Zife and Times 
89, 101, 103, 110, and the notes oni. 16, of Jesus the Messiah 11. p. 745 sq. 
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that when asked on his death-bed how his thoughts were occupied, he 
replied that he was ‘meditating the number and nature of angels, and 
their blessed obedience and order, without which peace could not be in 
heaven—and oh that it might be so on earth’’. Why should that be 
thought incredible at any time in an Ignatius, which was true of a 
Hooker in the solemnity of his dying hours? 

Another ground of objection is the extravagant humility and self- 
depreciation, which the writer assumes. He declines to place himself 
on the same level as the Apostles (Rom. 4, Tradl. 3). He will not set 
himself up as a teacher of others (Zffes. 3). He does not regard him- 
self even as a disciple (Zfhes. 1, Trall. 5, Rom. 5); he is still only a 
probationer. His discipleship will only then be complete, when his life 
is crowned with martyrdom (Rom. 4, Polyc. 7; see 0. p. 31). Nor is this 
all. Again and again he speaks of himself as the last of the Antiochene 
Christians, as ashamed to be called one of them, as not worthy to 
have a place among them (Zpfes. 21, Magn. 14, Trall. 13, Rom. 9, 
Smyrna. 11). 

This language may surprise us. It may appear to savour of fanati- 
cism or of unreality. It may be thought to fall short of the true saintly 
temper. These however are points which we need not discuss. The 
only question, which we have here to ask, is whether such language was 
more likely to have been used by a false impersonator of Ignatius than 
by Ignatius himself. And we are constrained to answer in the negative. 
What forger, desirous of exalting Ignatius in the eyes of his readers, 
would go out of his way to make him vilify himself? There is also one 
point worthy of notice in connexion with this subject. The only church 
to which he does not use this language of self-depreciation is the Phil- 
adelphian. It is also the only church in which he had encountered 
opposition. Not only had he been assailed himself (§§ 7, 8); but his 
opponents had carried their hostility so far as to treat his followers, 
Philo and Agathopus, with contumely (§ 11). Writing to the Philadel- 
phians therefore, he could not compromise his position by any words of 
self-humiliation. The case is somewhat analogous to S. Paul’s attitude 
towards the Galatians, as distinguished from his language addressed to 
churches in which his authority was undisputed. But what forger would 
have possessed the insight, or have exercised the self-restraint, which 
this exceptional treatment in the Philadelphian letter supposes? 

Moreover this humility is explained, at least in part, by language 


which Ignatius uses of himself on one occasion (Rom. 9). Like S. Paul ~ 


1 Walton’s Life of Hooker (Hooker's Works 1. p. 85, ed. Keble). 
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he describes himself as an é«tpwya, a sudden, violent, immature birth. 
Like S. Paul also he had ‘found mercy’ (#Aénpar). It was the sense of 
an unwonted, unexpected rescue from a previous state of unbelief, or of 
immorality, or of both, which overwhelmed him with thanksgiving and 
stung him with reproaches’. In the light of this fact the extravagance 
of his self-depreciation no longer wears an appearance of unreality. It 
is the intensely sincere outpouring of a sensitive conscience brooding 
over a painful memory. 

Exception has been taken also to the extravagant eagerness for 
martyrdom which these letters betray. Such fanaticism, it is urged, is 
inconceivable in an Apostolic father. On this subject something has 
been said already (p. 38 sq). It seems to me impossible to question 
that the cause which Ignatius had at heart—the cause of Christ—gained 
incomparably more by his death, than it could have gained by his life. 
If so, he was far wiser than his critics. But, if the end was thus praise- 
worthy, who shall blame the means? He had not courted death in the 
first instance. His condemnation was not his own choice. But once 
condemned, he would not accept his life back as a concession. The 
acceptance of a pardon would have been the acknowledgement of an 
offence. But let us grant for a moment that this eagerness for martyr- 
dom was fanatical, was unreasonable, was culpable in the highest de- 
gree. What ground have we for assuming that an Apostolic father 
would escape liability to error—more especially when that error was an 
exaggeration of zeal, an excess of self-devotion? It is a well-known 
fact that during the age of persecution not a few Christians threw them- 
selves in the way of martyrdom. ‘The heathen satirist Lucian tells us 
(de Morte Peregr. 13; see above, p. 138) that in their contempt of death 
the greater number surrendered themselves voluntarily (éxovres atrots 
érioidoacw ot modo). We have ample evidence from other quarters 
that this courting of martyrdom was by no means uncommon. In the 
Letter of the Smyrneans on the death of Polycarp (§ 4) mention is made 
of certain persons who delivered themselves up voluntarily to death. 
One of these, Quintus, recanted at the last moment, and this recantation 
gives occasion to the writers of the letter to condemn the practice, 
which obviously was far from uncommon. Of another, Germanicus, who 
is highly commended by them, it is recorded that he actually did what 
Ignatius expresses his intention of doing (Zom. 5); he drew the wild 
beast to him by force, that he might be released the sooner from the 
miseries of life (§ 3). The bold and defiant conduct of the martyrs at 


+ For more on this subject see above, p. 28, and below, II. p. 229 sq. 
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Vienne and Lyons again (Euseb. 4. Z. v. 1, $§ 9, 49) shows the temper 
in which the Christians faced death in the age of the Antonines. In 
the later persecutions, those of Decius and Diocletian for instance, it 
was very common for zealous enthusiasts thus to challenge martyrdom’, 
and the sober sense of the Church was again and again needed to 
rebuke and discourage this spirit, which tended to degenerate into a 
fanaticism of self-immolation. 

But as regards Ignatius, one point deserves special attention. As 
the objection is often stated, we might suppose that this inordinate 
thirst for martyrdom appeared throughout all the seven letters. As a 
matter of fact, the charge is founded on the Epistle to the Romans 
alone. Of the six remaining epistles two say not a word about mar- 
tyrdom, though in one of these he speaks of his chains (AZagn. 1), while 
in the other he alludes to his approaching death indirectly (P/d/ad. 5) 
in language which we should be at a loss to interpret if we had no other 
sources of information. ‘The other four do indeed mention martyrdom 
(Ephes. 1, 3, Smyrn. 4, 10, 11, Polyc. 7, Trall. 3, 4, 10, 12) incidentally 
as the desired consummation of his life; but in one only out of the 
four—the Trallian Epistle—is it referred to with anything like emphasis. 
But for the exceptional treatment in the letter to the Romans there was 
an exceptional reason. His fear lest the intervention of influential 
Romans should procure a reversal or mitigation of the sentence 
obliged him to dwell on the subject and betrayed him into a very 
natural exaggeration of language. Here again we are constrained to 
ask what forger, bent on enforcing his own view of martyrdom, would 
have observed these proportions, thus gagging himself during the 
greater part of his work. 

The Ignatian letters do indeed present a picture of an unusual per- 
sonality. But it is a picture much more explicable as the autotype of 
a real person than as the invention of a forger. 


(vi) Style and Character of the Letters. 


The attacks on the style and character of the letters need not detain 
us very long. Such arguments can at best be reckoned as make- 
weights, and have not an appreciable value in themselves. The attack 
was led by Blondel (p. 40 sq) and followed up by Daillé (pp. 377 sq, 
405 sq), whose arguments have been repeated by later writers. The 
images, it is argued, are forced and unnatural, the language is con- 


1 For more on this subject see Pearson Vind. Jgn. p. 477 Sq- 
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fused, the diction is bombastic. Thus the letters are altogether un- 
worthy of an Apostolic father. 

But assuming that these criticisms are just, why should not Ignatius 
have been guilty of all these faults? What security did his position as 
an Apostolic father give that he should write simply and plainly, that 
he should avoid solecisms, that his language should never be disfigured 
by bad taste or faulty rhetoric? As a matter of fact however, not a 
few of these charges have arisen from a misunderstanding of his words. 
Thus Blondel (p. 41) complains of the confused simile in /olyc. 6 70 
Barticpa tydv peverw ws Orda, 7 Tlotis ws Tepikepadaia «.t.d. ‘Quid 
enim,’ he asks, ‘fides, dilectio, patientia, conferunt jam per baptisma 
armato? His language convicts him of ignorance that in this passage 
oma does not mean ‘arms’ but ‘shields’ (see the note Il. p. 353). 
Then again both Blondel (p. 40) and Daillé (p. 406) attack the passage 
in Ephes. 9 civodor ravres, Geopopor Kat vaopopor, xpiatopopot, ayropopor, 
x.T.A., and it has also been assailed by more recent opponents. It is 
clear however that the assailants have not entered into the spirit, pro- 
bably have not apprehended the meaning, of the metaphor. To the 
Ephesians in the age of Ignatius, as I have shown elsewhere (11. pp. 17 
Sq, 55 sq), this language would speak with singular force and aptitude, 
owing to a fresh development which the practice of bearing images 
and sacred vessels in solemn procession had recently received in their 
city. No metaphor therefore could have been more expressive or well- 
timed. The same is the case with several other expressions to which 
exception has been taken. Ignatius is not an easy writer. The ideas 
seldom lie on the surface of the language. His images more especially 
are almost always unusual and sometimes obscure. ‘They require some 
little patience to master their significance. In other cases they may not 
commend themselves to the critical judgment. But what then? It 
may not be considered very good taste for instance to draw out the 
metaphor of a hauling engine (Zf/es. g)—to compare the Holy Spirit 
to the rope, the faith of the believers to the windlass, and so forth 
(Daillé, p. 409). But on what grounds, prior to experience, have we any 
more right to expect either a faultless taste or a pure diction in a 
genuine writer at the beginning of the second century, than in a spurious 
writer at the end of the same? 

The more special accusations under this head are fourfold: (1) 
Elaborate Compounds; (2) Latinisms; (3) Reiterations; (4) Ana- 
chronisms. 

(1) On the first head little need be said. Even if the charges were 
proved to the full, it would be no argument against the genuineness of 
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the letters. The writer would have been convicted of bad taste, but 
bad taste is not forgery. The charge however has been much over- 
stated. With the exception of the accumulated compounds of -dopos, 
more especially in the passage already quoted from Zfhes. 9, and of the 
derivatives of a£vos, which elsewhere occur with some frequency and 
are accumulated in the opening of the Epistle to the Romans, it is not 
probable that this feature would have provoked comment. It is 
indeed in no way specially characteristic of Ignatius. The examples of 
such compounds are more numerous, as Pearson has pointed out ( Vind. 
Ign. p. 578), in the Epistle of Clement of Rome which (not reckoning 
the Scriptural quotations) is about the same length as our seven Ignatian 
Epistles. Of the derivatives of ais Pearson writes (p. 580 sq); 
‘’A£vaydmyros is used by Ignatius, but also by Clement of Rome; aéwo- 
Gavpactos, dévopvnpovevtos, a€voTpeTerTatos, GELopaKaptoToTatos, AELETALVOS, 
are found in our author, but they are also found in Xenophon, in whom 
we find these words besides, agwayaoros, afuaxoveros, agtaxpoatos, acier- 
aivetos, a&uepactos, agtoBiwros, agiepyos, agvoGéaros, agiwxrytos, agvoAo- 
yorepos, a€vovixos, aéiomiatos, a€woKertos, agvormovoucTos, astoTéKp.apTos, 
aétodiAntos, a€toxpewratos. Yet Xenophon, whose works abound in these 
words, was judged by the ancient critics xaapos tots ovopace kat cays Kat 
évapyns ‘pure and perspicuous’; whose language the Graces themselves 
seemed to Quinctilian to have framed and in which also he observes az 
unaffected and agreeable style (jucunditatem inaffectatam).’ This is a 
direct answer to the objection in the form in which it is urged. But no 
one would describe the style of Ignatius as ‘pure and perspicuous.’ 
These Ignatian letters have indeed a vigour and a savour of their own, 
but they cannot be credited with a ‘jucunditas inaffectata.’ The fact 
remains that, though the words individually may be justified by classical 
authority, yet they are piled, or rather tumbled, together in a manner 
altogether ungraceful. But why should the style of an Apostolic father 
not be ungraceful ? 

(2) The Zatcn words used in these epistles need not detain us long. 
They are four in all; exemplarium in Ephes. 2, Trall. 3, Smyrn. 12, 
and desertor, deposita, accepta, in Polyc. 6. 

But why should not a genuine writer in the early years of the second 
century have used Latin words as freely as a forger towards its close? 
It is only necessary to ask this question, and the objection falls to the 
ground. Latin words certainly were used with great freedom by Greek 
writers even earlier than the age of Ignatius. They abound in the 
New Testament; they are not less frequent in Epictetus (see the note 
on Polyc. 6, I. p. 353). The purest writers among the Greek fathers 
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indulge in them without scruple. Pearson (Vind. Jen. p. 576) points 
to the fact that a single letter of S. Chrysostom (Zfzs¢. 14, Op. Ul. 
p- 594) contains twice as many such foreign words as we find in the 
whole of these Ignatian Epistles. Why then should these Latinisms 
be denied to Ignatius? The terms in Polyc. 6 are all military. They 
are therefore very natural from the pen of one who was bound night 
and day to a Roman soldier. The only remaining word, exemplarium, 
was a common law term (see I. p. 34). As such, it would readily be 
picked up by a man in the position of Ignatius *. 

(3) Much again has been said about the rez¢erations in these letters, 
as if this were an argument against their genuineness. But what are the 
facts? The letters are presumably written within a few weeks at most 
—probably some of them on the same or successive days. They are 
addressed to churches belonging to the same districts, exposed to the 
same dangers, needing the same warnings. They are dictated to scribes 
and are intended to serve an immediate purpose. Probably the last idea 
which crossed the mind of the author was that they could have any 
permanent literary value. To himself, as to S. Paul, to say the same 
things was not grievous, while to the several churches it would be 
profitable. Is it any marvel if under these circumstances he occasion- 
ally repeats the same image more or less modified (e.g. Zphes. 4, Philad. 
1)? Ifwe compare any two of these epistles together, the repetitions 
are not nearly so great as in the two epistles of S. Paul written at the 
same time—the letters to the Ephesians and Colossians. It is a striking 
and significant fact also, that, when he addresses himself to a new 
audience, he introduces a wholly new set of topics. ‘The Ignatian letter 
to the Romans stands quite apart from the rest. ‘This fact shows that 
the repetition arises not from poverty of thought in the author, but from 





similarity of circumstance in the persons addressed. 


1 My attention has been called by Prof. 
W. M. Ramsay to the fact that ‘‘the 
word éfeum\apiov occurs in an unpub- 
lished inscription of Dionysopolis of the 
same class as those published by Mr 
Hogarth (Yournal of Fellenic Studies 
1887, pp- 381 sq.) Nos. r2—18. It is to 
be read in Mr Hogarth’s No. 13, 1. 8, 
where it is spelt éfovrAapiov, and in his 
No, 14, 1.9, where it is spelt é£ompdzei[ ov]. 
These inscriptions appear to be not later 
than the second century, and they are the 
work of uneducated persons, able tounder- 


If the epistles had 


stand or speak Greek only by ear, and 
ungrammatically and imperfectly. <A 
word which occurs in them must there- 
fore have already penetrated into the 
popular language of the country. Diony- 
sopolis lies on the plateau immediately 
overhanging Hierapolis, and the small 
share of Greek civilisation which had 
spread to it must be considered to have 
come from the Lycus valley. The word 
is in all cases used as a feminine (like 
Badatoriov, “Adquov, etc.), and so is 
é£evrov which is used in another case.” 
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been a forgery, and the reiterations had arisen from want of originality, 
they would have appeared not less in the Epistle to the Romans 
than in the other letters. The same remark applies, though in a less 
degree, to the Epistle to Polycarp. Indeed we may say generally 
that a forger, who has his time altogether at his disposal and works 
with a literary aim, is much more likely to avoid repetition than a 
person writing under the conditions under which Ignatius is assumed to 
have written. 

(4) A far more serious ground of attack than any of those which 
have hitherto been dealt with is the charge of anachronisms in the 
vocabulary of these epistles. If this attack could be sustained, we 
should be constrained to confess that they were either spurious or 
interpolated. For the moment it has seemed to yield signal triumphs 
to the assailants; but in every instance the victory has been re- 
versed. 

One such anachronism was discovered in the use of the word 
‘leopard’ (Rom. 5 évdedenévos Séxa Aeorapdots), which Bochart confi- 
dently asserted to have been unknown before the age of Constantine, thus 
charging the supposed forger of these letters with ante-dating the word 
by two centuries or thereabouts ; and the objection has been revived by 
later antagonists. The question wiil be found treated at some length in 
my note on the passage, ll. p. 212 sq._ It is sufficient here to say that 
Pearson at once proved the extravagance of this assertion by producing 
an example of the word as early as Severus (c. A.D. 202) and thus con- 
victing Bochart of an error of a whole century at all events. I have 
been able to carry the evidence much farther back. ‘The word occurs 
in a rescript of the emperors Marcus and Commodus (A.D. 177—180) 
and also in an early treatise of Galen. In neither passage is there any 
indication that the word is new, but on the contrary it is used as a 
perfectly familiar term. The passage in Galen carries back the direct 
evidence of its use within about half a century of Ignatius. As a very 
imperfect knowledge and casual research have enabled me to supply 
these important passages which have hitherto escaped notice, it is not 
unreasonable to surmise that in the extant literature of the intervening 
period other examples may occur which have not yet been brought to 
light. But even if no more evidence is forthcoming, the facts before us 
are amply sufficient to refute the objection. For what is the state of the 
case? Half a century before Ignatius, Pliny uses language (JV. 7. vill. 
17 ‘leones quos pardi generavere’) which shows that the word, if not 
actually created, was already on the eve of creation ; while half a century 
later than this date it is obviously a familiar word. The presumption 
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therefore is altogether in favour of its existence in the age of Ignatius’. 
Where the remains of contemporary literature are so few and frag- 
mentary, intervals far longer than half a century constantly occur 
between the producible instances of the use of particular words. One 
example will suffice. The Ignatian letter to the Ephesians on any 
showing was written before the middle of the third century when it is 
quoted by Origen. Yet the next example, after this Ignatian letter, of 
the use of the word avaywyevs in the same sense as ‘a Jifting-engine’ 
(Zphes. 9), which the lexicographers produce, is in Eustathius (see 1. 
p- 54), a writer of the twelfth century. 

Another alleged anachronism is the expression ‘Catholic Church’ 
as used in Smyrn. 8. ‘Let no one,’ writes our author, ‘do anything that 
pertaineth to the Church without the bishop...Wherever the bishop 
appeareth, there let the people (ro 7A7G0s) be ; just as where Jesus Christ 
is, there is the Catholic Church’ (ao7ep omov av 7 Xpiores “Inaois, 
The earliest extant example of the use of 
the theological term ‘Catholic Church’, meaning the orthodox and 
apostolically descended Church, as distinguished from sectarian and 
heretical communities, is in the AZartyrdom of FPolycarp (§ 16 éxioxoros 
THs ev Sptpvy Kabouys exkAnolas), and even here the recently disco- 
vered Moscow Ms reads ayias with the Latin Version. It occurs also in 
the Muratorian Fragment and in Clement of Alexandria. ‘A period 
therefore,’ writes Cureton (Co7p. Zgn. p. 337), ‘of full fifty years or more 
must have intervened between the time when Ignatius wrote and the 
first trace we find of the term Catholic Church.’ 
stand alone in advancing this argument. 

This objection is founded on the confusion of two wholly different 
things. 

(xz) The word ‘catholic’ (xaodArKés) means neither more nor less 
than ‘universal.’ It is found some centuries at least before the Christian 
era. Both before and after the age of Ignatius it is commonly used by 


eked 9 KaOoAuKy exxAynola). 


Nor does Cureton 





1 Strangely enough Daillé had found 
in this same sentence a wholly different 
anachronism. With characteristic au- 
dacity he asserted that in the age of 
Ignatius a certain company or regiment 
of soldiers bore in common parlance the 
name of ‘leopards’, but that two centu- 
ries later, when the Ignatian forger lived, 
this sense of the word had become obso- 
lete. He therefore felt himself obliged 
to explain the term by the addition, 


‘which is a military band’ (6 éorw orpa- 
TwwTikov Tdyua). So, he concluded, ‘Ig- 
natii simulator /eofardorum quidem no- 
men ad antiquitatis speciem retinuit ; 
sed ne ob obscuritatem lectores turbaret, 
etiam interpretandum putavit, ac se ita 
nimia diligentia ipse prodidit’ (p. 313). 
This band of leopards is a mere figment 
of Daillé’s brain, for which there is not a 
tittle of evidence. 
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classical and ecclesiastical writers alike; e.g. ‘catholic history’, ‘a 
catholic truth’, ‘the catholic resurrection’, where we should say ‘uni- 
versal history’, ‘an absolute truth’, ‘the general resurrection’. <A few 
examples are gathered together in my note on the passage (II. p. 310 
sq), where also I have discussed fully its meaning as employed by 
Ignatius. It is clear that in this sense the word might have been used 
at any time and by any writer from the first moment when the Church 
began to spread, while yet the conception ot its unity was present to 
the mind. The idea involved in the epithet ‘catholic’, so employed, 
is as distinct in S. Paul’s Epistles as it is in the ages of Tertullian and 
Origen, of Athanasius and Basil; and—the word itself being in common 
use from the first—it is a wholly unimportant matter, as a chronological 
test, whether a writer does or does not express the idea by this epithet. 

(2) But at a later date ‘catholic’ came to connote other ideas. 
The Catholic Church in this sense has a technical meaning. It implies 
orthodoxy as opposed to heresy, conformity as opposed to dissent. 
How it came to acquire this sense, I have explained elsewhere (11. p. 
311). In this later meaning a community in a particular city or district 
is called the Catholic Church in that locality, as distinguished (for 
example) from a Gnostic or Ebionite community there. In this sense, 
and this only, has the term Catholic Church any value as a chrono- 
logical note. 

Now clearly in the passage before us (Smyrn. 8) the word is used in 
the former sense. Jesus Christ is here said to stand to the universal 
Church, in the same relation as the bishop to the particular Church. 
Similarly elsewhere (A/agn. 3) the Father is styled ‘the Bishop over all’ 
(6 ravtwv éxickoros), as contrasted with Damas the bishop over the Mag- 
nesians. Here then ‘the Catholic’ or ‘Universal Church’ is opposed 
to the Smyrnzan Church, the particular community over which Poly- 
carp presides. 

But in the later sense of the term ‘catholic’ such a contrast would 
have been impossible. In the passage from the Martyrdom of Polycarp 
for instance, which has been quoted already (assuming for a moment that 
the reading is correct"), the Church in Smyrna over which Polycarp pre- 
sides is itself styled the ‘Catholic Church’. It is so called in distinction 
to the heretical or separatist bodies which had sprung up meanwhile. 
Thus the two passages present a direct contrast, the one to the other, 
in the use of the term. 


1 This point will be discussed in a later chapter on the Letter of the Smyrnzans; 
see also II. p. 311. 
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The word therefore, as used in the Ignatian Epistle to the Smyrnzans, 
is not indicative of a later date. But we are entitled to go a step further 
than this. The engine of the assailant recoils on himself. After the 
word ‘Catholic’ had acquired its later ecclesiastical sense of ‘ orthodox 
and apostolic’, no writer could have employed it in its earlier meaning 
without considerable risk of confusion. When ‘Catholic’ was applied 
alike to the universal Church and the particular Church, it could no 
longer be used safely to designate the universal Church as contrasted 
with the particular Church. The archaic sense therefore suggests an 
early date for this Ignatian Epistle. 

One other alleged anachronism deserves notice, if only on account 
of the important issues which depend upon it. Not only does the name 
‘Christian’ occur several times in these epistles, but the derived word 
‘Christianity’ (xprotiavicpos) is also found in them (AZagn. 10, Rom. 3, 
Philad. 6). Supposing them to be genuine, this is the earliest occur- 
rence of the latter word, which next appears (about A.D. 156) in the 
Martyrdom of Polycarp (§ 10). It has been contended however’, that 
the name Christian only came into common use during the last decades 
of the first century; that a long time elapsed after its general usage 
among the heathen before the Christians themselves adopted it; and 
that the derivative xpuotiaviopds therefore must be placed later still. 
To maintain these positions, it is necessary to reject the convergent 
evidence of various independent witnesses. 

(i) The Latin historians are explicit in their language. ‘Tacitus 
(Ann. xv. 44), describing the outbreak of the Neronian persecution (A.D. 
64), speaks of the sufferers as those whom ‘the common-folk called 
Christians’ (quos...vulgus Christianos appellabat). These words imply 
that this was already a habitual designation. The tense, ‘appellabat’, 

1 Lipsius Ueber den Ursprung u. den 
aeltesten Gebrauch des Christennamens 
1873. He contends that it may possibly 
have been invented at the end of Nero’s 
reign, though probably it arose after the 


literature during the first seventy years of 
the second century; and if the Ignatian 
Epistles and the Martyrdom of Polycarp 
are to be discredited and their testimony 
rejected, because they represent believers 





destruction of Jerusalem (p. 19); and he 
seems to regard the middle of the second 
century (to which date he assigns Justin 
Martyr’s Afology) as the turning point, 
when it began to be adopted by the 
Christians themselves, though even then 
chiefly in relation to heathen charges and 
in apologetic writings (p. 8 sq). But, 
setting aside the Apologists, how scanty 
is the whole amount of extant Christian 


as using the term familiarly among them- 
selves, what a slender foundation remains 
for any induction after these are with- 
drawn. 

The view of Lipsius is opposed by 
Keim Aus dem Urchristenthum p. 174 
sq (1878), who however makes conces- 
sions not warranted by the facts. See 
also Wieseler Christenverfolg. p. 8 sq. 
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as I have remarked elsewhere (p. 9 sq), precludes the supposition that 
Tacitus is infusing into the reign of Nero the experiences and the 
language of his own day. The word ‘vulgus’, the common-folk, more- 
over shows that the name was not only known at that time, but was in 
all mouths. ‘Tacitus is supported by Suetonius. Suetonius (Vero 16) 
describes the Neronian persecution in the words, ‘afflicti suppliciis 
Christiani’. Whence came this agreement in using a term first coined 
many years after the events recorded, when both writers had grown or 
were growing up to manhood? Moreover Pliny, writing under Trajan 
(A.D. 112), betrays no knowledge that it was a recent creation. He uses 
the word again and again; he speaks of the ‘judicial investigations 
respecting the Christians’ (cognitionibus de Christianis), as if they had 
been going on for a long period; he mentions persons who had ceased 
to be Christians more than twenty years; and he asks whether the 
‘name itself’, even though no crimes are proved against a person, is 
sufficient ground for condemnation’. 

(ii) The testimony of the historians is confirmed from a wholly 
different quarter. A graffito has been found at Pompeii, which, if rightly 
deciphered and interpreted, must be regarded as decisive. This inscrip- 
tion is given in the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum Ww. 679°, with 
all particulars respecting the decipherment. It cannot reasonably be 
questioned that the traces of the letters give HRISTIAN, and the only 
word of which these letters can have formed part is ‘Christianus’ or 
some oblique case of the same. It has been suggested indeed that 
this may have been a proper name Christianus or Chrestianus; but no 
such proper name is known to have existed, or indeed is probable in 
itself, prior to the use of the word to designate ‘a follower of Christ’. 
Before A.D. 79 therefore—the year in which Pompeii was destroyed—the 
name was sufficiently common to be scratched on the wall of an edifice 
in a small provincial town by some passer by. 

(iii) I have left to the last the evidence of early Christian writings, 
not because I entertain any doubt of the validity of this evidence, but 
because it has been contested by others. No critical result relating to 


1 See above, p. 50; ‘nomen ipsum, si 


flagitiis careat, an flagitia cohaerentia 
nomini puniantur’. Pliny had treated 
the name alone as a sufficient ground and 
Trajan approved (see p. 14 sq, p. 56). 
Comp. Clem. Alex. S¢vom. iv. 11 (p. 598) 
OiwKover Tolvuv Huds, ovK adlKous Elva KaTa- 
aBdvres GAN’ adT@ udvw TH Xprotiavods 
eivat Tov Ploy docKety droNauPdvovTes K.T.D. 


2 See also Friedlander Szttengeschichte 
Roms i. p. 529. The interpretations 
which de Rossi and others have put on 
the context, and on other inscriptions 
found in the same house, are too shadowy 
and fanciful to command assent. See on 
this subject an article by V. Schultze 
Christeninschrift in Pompeii in Zettschr. 
J. Kirchengesch. iV. p. 125 sq (1881). 
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the New Testament seems to me more certain than that the Acts of the 
Apostles was written by a companion of S. Paul. Again, few books in 
the New Testament are better authenticated than the First Epistle of S. 
Peter, which was known to Clement of Rome, to Polycarp, and to 
Papias, which was never contested in the ancient Church, and of which 
therefore it would be an excess of scepticism to question that it was 
written by the Apostle whose name it has always borne. 

The name is twice mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles. The 
earlier passage (xi. 26) contains an account of the preaching of Barnabas 
and Saul at Antioch, about a.p. 44, concluding with the words, ‘It came 
to pass that...they taught a large multitude (6yAov txavov) and that the 
disciples were called Christians first in Antioch’ (xpnuatica: te tpwtws év 
*Avtioxeta Tovs pabytas xpiotiavovs)'. It has been commonly assumed 
that the writer here states the name to have been given simultaneously 
with the preaching of Paul and Barnabas in this city. It would indeed 
be difficult to show any valid reason why this might not have been the 
case ; but it does not seem to be required by the language of the narra- 
tive itself. The mission of Barnabas and Saul had gathered together a 
considerable church at Antioch; the Gospel now for the first time 
obtained a firm footing on heathen ground; and so the historian 
naturally records in connexion with these incidents the fact that the 
name Christian was first given in this city. But whether this was an 
immediate or an ulterior result of the success of this mission, we are not 
told. The word seems to have been in the first instance a nickname 
fastened by the heathen populace of Antioch on the followers of Christ’, 
who still continued to style themselves the ‘disciples’ or the ‘saints’ or 
the ‘brethren’ or the ‘believers’, and the like. The biting gibes of the 
Antiochene populace which stung to the quick successive emperors— 
Hadrian, M. Aurelius, Severus, Julian—would be little disposed to spare 
the helpless adherents of this new ‘superstition’. Objection indeed has 
been taken to the Antiochene origin of the name on the ground that the 
termination is Roman’, like Pompeianus, Caesarianus, and the like. 


1 The correct reading is mpwrws, not 
mpwrov; see Ps-Magn. 10. A later tra- 
dition ascribed the origin of the name to 
Euodius (see Joann. Malalas Chron. p. 
247, ed. Bonn.; comp. Suidas p. 1675, ed. 
Bernhardy). This is explained by the fact 
that Euodius was reputed the first bishop 
of Antioch after S. Peter and according 
to the received chronology entered on his 
episcopate A.D. 42, so that he would 
already be occupying the see at this time. 

IGN Ti 


2 See Conybeare and Howson Life and 
Lpistles of St Paul i. p. 148. 

8 So Baur, Renan, and others. Farrar 
(S. Paul 1. p. 296 sq) adopts an interme- 
diate course and contends that, ‘though 
nvos and wos are Greek terminations’, yet 
‘anus is mainly Roman’, and ascribes 
the origin of the name ‘to the prevalence 
of Roman terminology at Antioch’. Simi- 
larly Lewin Life and Epistles of St Paul 
I. p. 97: 
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But this termination, if it was Latin, was certainly Asiatic likewise, as 
appears from such words as “Acuavés, Baxtpiavis, Sapdiaves, Tpaddravds, 
’Apevavos, Mevavdpiavos, SaB_eAAavos’. The next occurrence of the word 
in a Christian document is on the occasion of S. Paul’s appearance 
before Festus (A.D. 60). It is not however put in the mouth of a 
believer, but occurs in the scornful jeer of Agrippa, ‘With but little 
persuasion thou wouldest fain make me a Christian’ (Acts xxvi. 28)”. 
The third and last example occurs a few years later. In the First Epistle 
of S. Peter, presumably about a.D. 66 or 67, the Apostle writes ‘Let 
not any of you suffer as a murderer or a thief..., but if (he suffers) as a 
Christian, let him not be ashamed but glorify God’ (iv. 15). Here 
again the term is not the Apostle’s own, but represents the charge 
brought against the believers by their heathen accusers. In the New 
Testament there is no indication that the name was yet adopted by the 
disciples of Christ as their own. Thus Christian documents again 
confirm the statement of Tacitus that as early as the Neronian perse- 
cution this name prevailed, and the same origin also is indirectly sug- 
gested by these notices, which he directly states—not ‘qui sese appel- 
labant Christianos’, but ‘quos vulgus appellabat Christianos’. 
a gibe of the common people against ‘the brethren’. 

Some apology is due for occupying so much space in controverting an 
opinion which future generations will probably be surprised that any 
one should have maintained. But the fact that it has found a champion 
in an able and learned critic like Lipsius must be my excuse. One is 
tempted sometimes to despair of the intellectual temper of an age in 
which such a phenomenon is possible. But extravagances like this are 
the price paid for the lessons which the critical activity of our time has 
taught us. 

The Epistles of Ignatius show an advance upon the language of the 
New Testament in two respects. /irs¢t; The designation, which arose 
as a scoff of the heathen, has been adopted as an honourable title by 
the believer. The forty or fifty years which have elapsed since the 


Tt was 


1 See Lipsius /.c. p. 13 sq, who has Czsarea. But two points may be noticed ; 


satisfactorily disposed of this question, 

2 Lipsius, /.c, p. 4, objects to the 
account in Acts xxvi. 28, ‘ The narrator 
assumes that the expression xpiotiavds 
was common not only among the heathen 
but among the Jews’. I donot know why 
it should not have been used commonly 
by the Jews at this time, more especially 
in a city with a mixed population like 


(1) Agrippa, though a Jew, spent some 
time in Rome in his earlier years, had 
mixed largely with the heathen, was at 
this moment speaking before a heathen 
audience, and would be likely to use 
heathen modes of speech; (2) S. Paul 
himself in his reply does not adopt the 
term Christian, but seems studiously to 
avoid using it. 


; 
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Neronian persecution give more than ample time for this adoption. 
The believers gloried in suffering for ‘the Name’’, and this term em- 
bodied the Name. They were indicted as ‘Christians’, and they 
exulted in the indictment. Secondly; From the adjective xpioriavds 
have been formed the substantive xpioriavicpos, and presumably there- 
fore the verb which is intermediate between the two, xpiotiavilew ‘to 
live as a Christian’. These derivatives might have been formed at any 
moment after the word ypioriavds had finally established itself. Given 
the opposition between “Iovdaios and Xpioriaves, or between “EAAny and 
Xpuoriavos, and remembering also that the words iovdatlew, iovdarcpds, 
and é\Anvi€ew, éA\Anvicpmds, existed long before the time of Ignatius, 
and indeed before the Apostolic age’, we shall regard the appearance of 
xpioriavilew, xpiotiavicpos, in the reign of Trajan as a perfectly natural 
phenomenon. Nor is it any surprise that, having thus appeared, it 
should not be found again till the Letter of Smyrneans giving the 
account of Polycarp’s death which happened a.p. 155. The Christian 
remains of the intervening period are scanty, and it is a mere accident 
whether the word occurred or not in one of these. 

Thus the style and character of these epistles suggest no valid 
arguments against their genuineness. But the subject may be pur- 
sued with advantage further. Some characteristics furnish evidence 
which tells in the opposite direction. 

To this category belongs the adlusiveness which marks these 
epistles from time to time. I have already had occasion more 
than once to note passages where the writer assumes certain facts 
which are not recorded in the letter itself. Of this characteristic 
the notice of his personal intercourse with the Philadelphians perhaps 
affords the best example. His language on this subject (P%dlad. 
7, 8) is quite unaccountable, except on the supposition that the 
facts to which he refers were known to the persons addressed. ‘Thus 
for instance there is the allusion to certain persons who ‘desired 
to mislead’ him (§ 7), which springs from nothing and leads to nothing 
in the epistle itself. There is again the account of the dispute 
with the false teachers (§ 8), told graphically indeed, but altogether 
fragmentarily, so that we are left largely to conjecture as to its import. 
So likewise later in the same epistle (§ 11) there is an allusion to those 
who had treated his followers with disrespect at Philadelphia. In like 

1 See the note on Zphes. 3 (11. p. 37). aku Tus EAAnviood Kal mpdcBacts dd)o- 

2 The words é\\nvicpos (2 Macc. iv. vdAwpod, shows how easily words of this 
13) and lovdaiocpos (2 Macc. ii. 21, xiv. 38) form could be coined, where there was 
both occur in the Lxx. The first passage, a provocation. 
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manner in the Epistle to the Romans (§ 10) he mentions incidentally 
certain persons as having preceded him from Syria to Rome, but 
he tells us nothing about them. Of this same character also is the 
reference in Ephes. 9 to ‘certain persons’ as ‘having passed through 
from yonder place’ (rapodevcavtds twas exeifev), where the place is 
not named and the whole incident is wrapped in obscurity. Again 
the expression in /o/yc. 8 ‘the churches in front’ (rats éumpoobev 
éxkAngiats) is not without its value from this point of view. Here 
the due orientation is observed, and the relative positions of the 
writer and his correspondents with reference to Antioch are not 
forgotten. But it is very unlikely language to have been invented 
by a forger. It stands in direct contrast, for instance, to the blunder 
of the Ignatian forger of the fourth century (Ppp. 8), who,» for- 
getting that Ignatius is supposed at the time to be writing from Italy, 
represents the return of Joseph and Mary with the child Jesus from 
Egypt to Nazareth (Matt. il. 19g—23) as a ‘return to the parts “ere- 
abouts’ (ert ta rHde emavodos: see above, p. 274, and below, 111. 
Pp. 195). 

And here perhaps it may not be out of place to speak of the 
conditional promise which Ignatius holds out to the Ephesians (§ 20), 
that he will send them a ‘second tract’ (év r@ devtépw BiBridiw 6 
péerArAw ypadew vutv), continuing the subject on which he has touched. 
There is no reason to think that this promise was ever fulfilled. The 
hurry of his subsequent movements (/olyc. 8), as it prevented him 
from writing to other churches which had a prior claim upon him, 
might well have stood in the way of its fulfilment. If this second letter 
was ever written, it has been lost. In either case the notice is intel- 
ligible, as the genuine utterance of a genuine man. Bout, as the device 
of a forger to throw the reader off his guard, it is not so conceivable. 
The later Ignatian interpolator, wise after the event, has cast out this 
unfulfilled promise from the text, as a stumbling block. 

Connected with this allusiveness is the zmpulsive and disjointed 
character of the utterances. A forger, sitting down deliberately to 
write this body of letters in the name of Ignatius and having some 
deliberate purpose in view, would keep this aim distinctly before his 
eyes and would leave no doubt about his meaning. What more 
unlike the treatment. of a forger for instance than such expressions 
as Ephes. 12 mapodos éeore tav cis @edv avatpovpevwy k.7.Ar., or Magn. 3 
Kabas éyvwv Kal tovs ayiovs mpeoBurépovs «.t.r., or Trall. 4 ot yap 
A€yovrés por pactiyodoiv me x.7.X., Or Rom. 3 ovdérore éBackavare 
ovdevi xt... or Philad. 5 mporpvyov td evayyediw x.7.d., OF 2b. 7 ob 
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8 vmorrevoarvtés pe k.t.., or 7b. 8 Kal €éyovtds pov avrois ore Téypar- 
tat k.t.A., or 2b. g Kadol Kal of tepets K.7.A., or Smyrn. 5 ov tives 
ayvoobrres K.T.A, ? 

Again the style is avacoluthic. This also indicates a hastily written 
letter rather than a deliberate literary forgery. Of these Ignatian 
letters generally we may say that they consist either of short epigram- 
matic sentences, or (where greater continuity is attempted) of unfinished 
paragraphs, the apodosis being forgotten in the string of subordinate 
clauses attached to the protasis, or the grammar being broken in some 
other way. In the opening of the Epistle to the Romans for instance 
the protasis (§ 1 “Eet evdéamevos Oe@ érétvxov ideiv «.t.d.) is followed 
by seven successive sentences, each hanging on to the preceding and 
each linked by ydp, till the grammar is altogether dislocated and the 
original idea of the sentence lost (see 1. p. 194). In like manner 
in the Magnesian letter the protasis, which begins with § 2 ‘Eme 
ovv, is lengthened out through four chapters, various topics being 
meanwhile introduced and the apodosis altogether forgotten, until the 
protasis is resumed again in the same word at the beginning of § 6 
*Evrei ovv (see I. pp. 110, 118). So too the Ephesian letter begins 
with a participial clause (§ 1 "Azodeéapevos x.7.A.), the finite verb 
being forgotten in a string of subordinate clauses, so that the sentence 
is never completed (see 1. pp. 28, 29, 31). Such imperfect sentences 
as these are exactly analogous to the phenomena in S. Paul, especially 
in the Epistle to the Ephesians which likewise was written amidst 
the restraints of a captivity. In like manner also in the opening 
of the Epistle to the Philadelphians the greeting runs on continuously 
without any break into the main body of the letter by means of 
a relative (ovv TO érurKkoTw...dv éricKxorov éyvwv k.T.r.), SO as to produce 
a wholly ungainly and intractable sentence. 

Before leaving the subject it is worth while also to direct atten- 
tion to the archaic character of many of the expressions. Such for 
instance is ‘the Work’, 10 épyov (Zphes. 14, Rom. 3), as a synonyme 
for the Gospel (see 11. pp. 68, 205); ‘the Name’, ro ovoya, Zphes. 3, 7, 
Philad. 10, referring to Christ (see 1. p. 37); ‘the Will’, ro 6€Anua or 
GéXynpa alone (Zphes. 20, Rom. 1, Smyrn. 1, 11, Polyc. 8), meaning 
God’s purpose (see 11. p. 85); pabytys ‘a learner’, ‘a disciple’ (Zphes. 
1, Trail. 5, Rom. 5), signifying a follower of Christ (see 1. p. 31); and 
similar modes of expression. ‘Though some or all of these uses are not 
without parallels in subsequent times, yet the frequency of such ex- 
pressions in these epistles can hardly be regarded otherwise than as 
pointing to the primitive ages of the Gospel. 
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The facts then are these : 

(1) No Christian writings of the second century, and very few 
writings of antiquity, whether Christian or pagan, are so well authen- 
ticated as the Epistles of Ignatius, if the Epistle of Polycarp be ac- 
cepted as genuine. 

(2) The main ground of objection against the genuineness of the 
Epistle of Polycarp is its authentication of the Ignatian Epistles. 
Otherwise there is every reason to believe that it would have passed 
unquestioned. 

(3) The Epistle of Polycarp itself is exceptionally well authenti- 
cated by the testimony of his disciple Irenzeus. 

(4) All attempts to explain the phenomena of the Epistle of Poly- 
carp, as forged or interpolated to give colour to the Ignatian Epistles, 
have signally failed. 

(5) The external testimony to the Ignatian Epistles being so strong, 
only the most decisive marks of spuriousness in the epistles themselves, 
as for instance proved anachronisms, would justify us in suspecting them 
as interpolated or rejecting them as spurious. 

(6) But so far is this from being the case that one after another the 
anachronisms urged against these letters have vanished in the light of 
further knowledge. ‘Thus the alleged refutation of the Valentinian 
doctrine of sons in Magn. 8 depends on a false reading which 
recently discovered materials for the text have corrected. The supposed 
anachronism of the ‘leopards’ (om. 5) has been refuted by the produc- 
tion of passages overlooked by the objector. The argument from the 
mention of the ‘Catholic Church’ (Smyrn. 8) has been shown to rest 
on a false interpretation which disregards the context. 

(7) As regards the argument which Daillé calls ‘palmary’—the 
prevalence of episcopacy as a recognized institution—we may say 
boldly that all the facts point the other way. If the writer of these 
letters had represented the Churches of Asia Minor as under presbyteral 
government, he would have contradicted all the evidence, which 
without one dissentient voice points to episcopacy as the established 
form of Church government in these districts from the close of the 
first century. 

(8) The circumstances of the condemnation, captivity, and journey 
of Ignatius, which have been a stumbling block to some modern 
critics, did not present any difficulty to those who lived near the time 
and therefore knew best what might be expected under the circum- 
stances ; and they are sufficiently borne out by examples, more or less 
analogous, to establish their credibility. 
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(9) The objections to the style and language of the epistles are 
beside the purpose. In some cases they arise from a misunder- 
standing of the writer's meaning. Generally they may be said to rest 
on the assumption that an apostolic father could not use exaggerated 
expressions, overstrained images, and the like—certainly a sandy foun- 
dation on which to build an argument. 

(10) A like answer holds with regard to any extravagances in 
sentiment or opinion or character. Why should Ignatius not have 
exceeded the bounds of sober reason or correct taste? Other men in 
his own and immediately succeeding ages did both. As an apostolic 
father he was not exempt from the failings, if failings they were, of his 
age and position. 

(11) While the investigation of the contents of these epistles has 
yielded this negative result, in dissipating the objections, it has at the 
same time had a high positive value, as revealing indications of a very 
early date, and therefore presumably of genuineness, in the surrounding 
circumstances, more especially in the types of false doctrine which 
it combats, in the ecclesiastical status which it presents, and in 
the manner in which it deals with the evangelical and apostolic 
documents. 

(12) Moreover we discover in the personal environments of the 
assumed writer, and more especially in the notices of his route, many 
subtle coincidences which we are constrained to regard as undesigned, 
and which seem altogether beyond the reach of a forger. 

(13) So likewise the peculiarities in style and diction of the 
epistles, as also in the representation of the writer’s character, are 
much more capable of explanation in a genuine writing than in a 
forgery. 

(14) While external and internal evidence thus combine to assert 
the genuineness of these writings, no satisfactory account has been or 
apparently can be given of them as a forgery of a later date than 
Ignatius. They would be quite purposeless as such; for they entirely 
omit all topics which would especially interest any subsequent age. 

On these grounds we are constrained to accept the Seven Epistles 
of the Middle Form as the genuine work of Ignatius. 


Sylloge Polycarpiana. 


We have seen that Polycarp (§ 13) replying to a request of the 
Philippians, sends them a collection of the Epistles of Ignatius (see 
above, pp. 136, 336). What letters then were comprised in this Sy//oge 
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Polycarpiana, as following Ussher and Pearson we may conveniently 
style it? 

All the Seven Vossian Epistles, is the reply of Pearson and of most 
critics who hold these to represent the genuine Ignatius. Six Epistles 
only, is Ussher’s answer to this question, the Epistle to Polycarp being 
regarded by him as spurious. This condemnation of the Epistle to 
Polycarp has been considered already (pp. 243, 314) and need not 
trouble us again. Six Epistles only is also Zahn’s answer (/. v. A. 
p. 110 sq); but with him the letter excepted is the Epistle to the 
Romans, which he receives indeed as genuine but supposes to have 
been circulated apart from the rest. He even goes so far as to say 
that a collection of all the Seven Epistles in one volume was probably 
never in circulation among Greeks (‘auf griechischem Boden’). With 
this view I am unable to agree. 

It seems highly probable indeed that the Epistle to the Romans 
would be circulated separately as well; for being, as I have said else- 
where (see above, p. 38), a sort of vade mecum for martyrs and con- 
fessors, it would have attractions for persons who would take little 
or no interest in the other letters: but that it had its place also in the 
Sylloge Polycarpiana I cannot doubt. 

In the first place the @ friovz probability is strongly in favour of 
this view. It was written during the martyr’s stay at Smyrna, when 
he was in some sense Polycarp’s guest. It would probably have a 
higher attraction for Polycarp than the others, for his letter to the 
Philippians shows the interest with which he watched all the incidents 
bearing on the martyrdom. Of all the letters of Ignatius therefore, 
except those addressed to the Smyrnzeans and to Polycarp himself, 
it was the most likely to have been preserved by him. And this 
inference drawn from a griori probabilities is borne out by his own 
letter. One of the closest coincidences which it presents to the 
Ignatian Epistles is a parallel to the Epistle to the Romans (see above, 
p. 136, and the note on Polyc. Phil. 10). 

Moreover, when we follow the stream of testimony lower down, 
the inference is the same. ‘The letter of the Smyrnzean Church, giving 
an account of Polycarp’s death, presents a marked coincidence with 
this Roman letter (see above, p. 137). So also when we step beyond 
the borders of Polycarp’s own church. Who after the Smyrnzeans was 
so likely to have possessed the Sylloge Polycarpiana as Irenzeus the 
disciple of Polycarp? But Irenzus, while showing a knowledge of 
the other letters, directly quotes the Epistle to the Romans alone 
(see pp. 143, 337 sq). The phenomena also in the extant Letter from 
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the Churches of Vienne and Lyons, with which Irenzeus was connected, 
bear out this same conclusion (pp. 141, 343). When again we travel 
beyond the circle of Polycarp’s spiritual relationships, the evidence 
still points in the same direction. After Irenzeus the earliest direct 
quotations—in fact the only direct quotations during the Antenicene age 
—are found in Origen and Eusebius. But the Epistle to the Romans 
and the other epistles are alike quoted by Origen (p. 144) and by 
Eusebius (p. 146 sq). It is difficult to resist this same conclusion 
in the case of Ephrem Syrus (see p. 150), who was a younger con- 
temporary of Eusebius. It is certainly true likewise of Timotheus of 
Alexandria (p. 173 sq) and Severus of Antioch (p. 178 sq) in the fifth 
and sixth centuries. 

Zahn however is impressed with the fact that, while some writers 
quote only the Epistle to the Romans, others quote only from the 
remaining epistles; and he can only explain this fact on the supposi- 
tion that the two were circulated separately (Z. v. A. p. 110). But it is 
pertinent to ask in these cases, whether the explanation may not be 
sought in the character of the writings themselves. Thus for instance in 
Acts of Martyrdom and the like, we should expect to find resemblances 
to the Epistle to the Romans. On the other hand in works relating to 
ecclesiastical order or to doctrinal verity, such as the Afostolic Constitu- 
tions or the Dialogues of Theodoret or the Syriac collection of patristic 
passages which have the force of canons (see above, p. 91), we naturally 
look for quotations from the other letters but not from the Epistle to the 
Romans. This epistle contains nothing at all bearing upon ecclesi- 
astical order. There is not very much even of doctrinal significance 
beyond the expression § 6 ‘the suffering of my God’, which, though a 
favourite text with Monophysites, was viewed with suspicion beyond the 
range of Monophysite circles. Theodoret (see p. 170 sq) only quotes 
three of the seven epistles; and all the passages quoted by him have a 
direct doctrinal bearing. It is therefore not only no surprise, but alto- 
gether natural that the Roman letter should have escaped quotation. 
Moreover, if the erroneous heading ‘ Romans’ for ‘ Smyrneans’ (p. 170) 
be a slip of his own, and not a blunder of a transcriber, this is almost 
conclusive evidence that the Epistle to the Romans formed part of his 
collection. Again, Zahn adverts to the fact that the gnomologers of the 
seventh and following centuries, while quoting the other epistles, abstain 
from any quotation from Romans. These are mainly three—the two 
sets of Sacra Farallela bearing the name of John Damascene (p. 212 
sq) and the Zoct Communes of Antonius (p. 226 sq). But in the first 
place these are not altogether independent authorities. Antonius for 
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instance runs on the same lines with the Parallela Vaticana (see p. 228). 
Secondly ; though all these writers had thirteen Ignatian Epistles before 
them (if we include the Epistle to the Romans), yet the three together 
only quote seven out of the thirteen (Antonius, four; Par. Vat., five; 
Par. Rupef., seven), so that five others besides the Epistle to the Romans 
are altogether unquoted. Lastly; as Antonius and the Parallela Vatz- 
cana quote the Epistle to the Trallians from the Long Recension, and 
as the Long Recension comprised the Epistle to the Romans, either 
they or the earlier collectors of extracts from whom they borrowed must 
have had this epistle in their collection. Zahn indeed has given reasons 
for supposing that the Epistle to the Romans originally formed no part of 
the collection in the Long Recension. If this were true, it would be a 
strong argument for his view that Polycarp’s Sy//oge, on which this 
Recension would naturally be founded, only contained six epistles and 
omitted the Roman letter. But it has been shown above (p. 275 sq) 
conclusively, as I venture to think, that this view is untenable. 

Again the order of the epistles in the Middle Form, as represented 
by the Greek and Latin copies, seem to Zahn to indicate the same fact. 
The Epistle to the Romans in this collection (see the table, p. 234) is 
embedded in the Acts of Martyrdom which forms a sort of appendix to 
the letters ; and hence he infers that this epistle had no place there 
until the Martyrdom was added. But the more probable account of the 
matter is suggested by a comparison with the Armenian Version of 
this Middle Form. Doubtless it originally stood in the Greek collection 
last, as it stands in this version of the seven genuine epistles; but 
when, either simultaneously with or later than the addition of the six 
spurious epistles, the redactor thought fit to append the Acts of Mar- 
tyrdom, its removal from its original place was a matter of obvious 
expedience, since otherwise it would occur twice. 

The Sylloge Polycarpiana therefore seems to have contained all the 
Seven Epistles. But what was their order? The order in Eusebius 
may be at once dismissed from our consideration. There is no reason 
for supposing that it represents any manuscript authority. It is a 
chronological sequence which he himself establishes on critical grounds 
from an examination of the letters themselves. There remain the 
Armenian and the Greek and Latin orders respectively. The Armenian 
stands thus (see above, p. 86); 


I. Smyrnezeans 5. ‘Trallians 

2. Polycarp 6. Philadelphians 
3. Ephesians 7. Romans. 

4. Magnesians 
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The Greek and Latin order only differs from the Armenian in trans- 
posing Trallians and Philadelphians. Of the two the Armenian order 
claims the preference. Historically the Armenian Version can be 
traced much farther back than the extant Greek and Latin copies (see 
above, p. 86). Moreover its order is confirmed by the quotations in 
the Parallela Rupefucaldina (p. 215 sq), which belongs apparently to the 
earlier half of the seventh century (see p. 220). In more than one in- 
stance several passages are quoted under the same title in this collection, 
and we are thus enabled to compare the order ; 


a. xxvii. p. 772. e. xlvill. p. 779- T. XXV. p. 785 
Smyrnzeans Smyrneans 
Polycarp 
Ephesians Ephesians Ephesians 
Magnesians Magnesians 
Trallians Trallians 
Philadelphians Philadelphians 








Either order is consistent with the sequence in Theodoret (p. 171, 
Smyrn. Ephes. Trall.), in Timotheus (p. 174, Smyrn. Rom.; p. 176, 
Ephes. Magn.), in an anonymous Syriac writer (p. 195, Smyrn. Ephes.), 
and in the Parallela Vaticana (p. 213, Smyrn. Polyc.), though in these 
cases the data are too slight for any safe inference. The order in the 
Syriac Fragments S, (p. 93 sq) is Smyrn. Polyc. Ephes. Magn., which 
likewise would agree with either. On the other hand in Severus 
(p. 181 sq) the order of quotation is different (Rom. Polyc. Ephes. 
Magn. Trall. Smyrn.), but this was doubtless determined by other con- 
siderations than the sequence of the epistles in his manuscripts. ‘The 
desire to place at the head of the extracts the favourite Monophysite 
text Lom. 6 ‘the suffering of my God’ would be paramount. So like- 
wise in an anonymous Syriac writer (p. 197 sq, Rom. Ephes.), where 
the same motive has been active. Nor again can any inference be 
drawn from the order in Antiochus (p. 205 sq); for his are not direct 
quotations, and he moves backwards and forwards at pleasure (e.g. 
p. 200, Polyc. Ephes. Polyc.). There remain the sequences in the two 
sets of Syriac Fragments, S, (I. p. 91, UI. p. 93 Sq), Sy (I. p. 92, III. 
p. 102 sq). The order of the former is Ephes. Magn. Trall. Polyc. 
Philad. Smyrn. Magn. Trall. Polyc.; of the latter, Rom. Ephes. Magn. 
Smyrn. Hero. It is difficult to suppose that this represents the order of 
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any ms. The original sequence in the Syriac Version may be more 
safely gathered from the Armenian which was translated from it. 

The Sylloge Polycarpiana, as was natural and as we may infer from 
Polycarp’s language (see p. 136), began with ‘the letters sent by him 
[Ignatius] to us’, ie. with the Epistles to the Smyrnzans and to Poly- 
carp; and the others would be attached. ‘The Epistle to the Romans, 
as internal probability and external evidence alike indicate, would close 
the Seven. For the intermediate letters the two main authorities are 
agreed except in one point; and for the reasons stated here the prefer- 
ence should probably be accorded to the Armenian. It has moreover 
this further recommendation, that the letters written from the same 
place Troas to the three cities on the same line of route, Ephesus, 
Magnesia, and Tralles, are kept together. 


The results of this investigation have an indirect bearing of some 
importance. Starting from Zahn’s theory that the Epistle to the 
Romans did not originally form part of the same collection with the 
other six, Renan maintains the substantial genuineness of this one 
letter, but rejects the rest (Zes Evangiles pp. xvii, xix, xxi sq, xxxi, 
488 sq). He observes that, unlike the others, it is free from any sus- 
picion from advocacy of the claims of episcopacy. On this last point 
I have already spoken (p. 399). It has been shown also that in diction 
this letter is intimately connected with the others (p. 314), so that no 
separation is possible. What Renan means by saying, ‘Le style de 
l’épitre aux Romains est bizarre, énigmatique, tandis que celui du reste 
de la correspondance est simple et assez plat’, I am altogether at a loss 
to understand. What shall we say to such passages as Hphes. 9, 11, 15, 
Magn. 10, Trall. 4, 5, Philad. 8, Smyrn. 4, Polyc. 2,3? Do not these 
deserve to be described by the same two epithets, ‘bizarre’, ‘énigma- 
tique’? ‘Thus the internal evidence pronounces the seven epistles to 
be homogeneous. This result is now confirmed by the investigation 
of the documentary or external evidence, which resists the separation 
of the Epistle to the Romans from the rest. All the Seven Epistles 
therefore must stand or fall together. 


It might have seemed that the whole cycle of possible opinions had 
been by this time exhausted, and that no novel solution of the Ignatian 
question was possible. This achievement however has been performed 
since my first edition appeared, by D. Volter (Zhcologisch Tijdschrift, 
1886, p. 114 sq) who rejects the Epistle to the Romans but maintains 
the genuineness of the remaining six, thus directly reversing the position 
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of Renan. He cannot resist the evidence, external’ as well as internal, 
in favour of the six epistles, and supposes them to have been written 
about A.D. 150 by an Ignatius, not however the bishop of Antioch but 
a namesake distinguished from him by the surname Theophorus, who 
was not a bishop but ‘a prominent member of the Antiochene Church 
at a later date’. As regards the bishop, he accepts the statement of 
John Malalas, that he suffered martyrdom at Antioch under Trajan. 
To support this novel treatment of Ignatius, he is obliged to adopt a 
novel treatment of Polycarp also. He neither accepts wholly nor 
rejects wholly the 13th chapter of Polycarp’s Epistle, in which reference 
is made to the Epistles of Ignatius, but supposes the beginning and end 
of the passage to be interpolated. The Epistle to the Romans was 
forged, he believes, before A.D. 180—1g0 (at which time it is quoted by 
Irenzeus), and the motive was to supplement the allusions in the genuine 
letters and thus furnish a commentary to them by an account of the 
saint’s coming martyrdom, but the fabricator confused the writer of the 
letters with the bishop of Antioch. 

In a later number of the same periodical (May 1887, p. 272 sq) he 
continues the subject. He suggests that the name ‘Ignatius’ has been 
inserted or substituted in the six epistles, and that slight interpolations 
have been made here and there to bring out the idea that the writer was 
on his way to martyrdom at Rome. Correspondingly he supposes the 
name of Ignatius in § 9, and the particulars respecting him in § 13, of 
Polycarp’s Epistle, to have been interpolated ; but he holds that I have 
shown § 3 to belong to the genuine Polycarp. He holds that the Pere- 
grinus of Lucian is the same person with the writer of these epistles, 
but he does not suppose that Lucian was directly acquainted with them. 
He considers that the writer of the six epistles was acquainted with the 
Epistle of Barnabas and the Shepherd of Hermas. The Letter of the 
Smyrnzans, relating the martyrdom of Polycarp, he supposes to have 
borrowed from the account of Lucian, and not conversely. To the 
writer of the Epistle to the Romans he attributes the introduction of 
the name Ignatius and the other interpolations in the six epistles. 

This theory is open to all the objections which hold against Renan’s 
view, while not a few others besides might be alleged against it. 
Though it is offered by its author as ‘the solution of the Ignatian ques- 
tion’, I can hardly anticipate that he will succeed in convincing others, 


1 What does he mean (p. 128) by Trajan? The language of Clement sug- 
quoting ‘Clement’ as an authority for gests that he was not unacquainted with 
the statement that the letters were written —_ these letters but does not go beyond this 
by Ignatius bishop of Antioch under (see above, p. 143). 
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and I shall therefore hold myself excused from considering it in detail. 
I take up this position the more readily, because his arguments have for 
the most part been answered by anticipation. Thus when he assumes 
as an assured fact (p. 132 ‘sicher’, ‘zweifellos’), that the later Ignatian 
interpolator was unacquainted with the Epistle to the Romans, I refer 
with some confidence to what I have written on this subject above 
(p. 279 sq), and claim a verdict on the other side. To thoughtful 
minds this phenomenon of Ignatian criticism should be eminently sug- 
gestive, as the latest outcome of the negative method employed upon 
an important question of early Christian literature and history. 





S.2 POMC Ad: 
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N the days of Bucolus the bishop there lived at Smyrna a certain 
pious widow, Callisto by name, rich in worldly substance, but 
richer still in good works. One night in a vision she saw an angel of 
the Lord, who bade her go to the Ephesian Gate, where she would 
meet two men, having with them a young lad called Polycarp. ‘Ask 
them’, said the angel, ‘if he is for sale; and when they say Yes, give 
them the price which they demand and take and keep him by thy side ; 
the child is an Eastern by birth’. She arose and did as she was bidden. 
It came to pass even as the angel had said. She brought the boy home 
and reared him carefully; and as he grew up, she gave him charge over 
all her substance. 

At length it befel that she must leave home for a long time, and 
she placed Polycarp as steward over her household. Beset by widows 
and orphans and by all the needy of the neighbourhood, he dispensed 
to everyone freely corn and wine and oil and whatsoever they asked, so 
that the stores were emptied. After a time, when Callisto returned, one 
of her servants met her and charged Polycarp with robbing her of her 
substance; and she, full of anger (for she knew not that he had distributed 
her goods in charity), demanded of him the keys of the store-rooms. 
Then he, groaning and lifting up his voice, prayed to the Lord God 
who replenished the vessels of the widow of Sarepta, entreating Him in 
the name of Christ that this widow’s stores also might be found full. 
His prayer was answered. The miracle sunk deep into the heart of 
Callisto. She treated Polycarp thenceforward as her son, and when she 
died, she left him heir of all she possessed. 

After Callisto’s death, Polycarp grew daily in faith and godly living. 
The love of knowledge and the fondness for the scriptures, which 
distinguishes the people of the East, bore rich fruit in him. He offered 
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himself a whole offering to God, by prayer and study of the scriptures, 
by spareness of diet and simplicity of clothing, by liberal almsgiving. 
He was bashful and retiring, shunning the busy throngs of men and 
consorting only with those who needed his assistance. When he met 
an aged wood-carrier outside the walls, he would purchase his burden, 
would carry it himself to the city, and would give it to the widows 
living near the gate. The bishop Bucolus cherished him as a son, and 
he in turn requited his love with filial care and devotion. 

When he was of sufficient age, Bucolus ordained him deacon with 
the approval of the whole church. As a deacon, he was rich in good 
works and powerful in preaching, though such was his modesty that 
Bucolus could with difficulty persuade him to speak in public. He 
wrote many treatises and discourses and letters (cvyypapparta Kat oprALar 
Kal éruotoAat), which were destroyed by the heathen during the persecu- 
tion that arose upon his martyrdom; but their character may be seen 
from his extant writings, especially from his Epistle to the Philippians. 
He also took care in his exhortations to recommend virginity, not as 
a matter of necessity or of commandment, but as a state voluntarily 
chosen and bearing the promise of a higher reward. 

At length the time arrived when he should be promoted to a higher 
office. His hairs were now whitening with his advancing years. His 
age was sufficient, and his godly life was in advance of his age. 
Bucolus therefore, seeing that he was a fit counsellor and fellow la- 
bourer, ordained him presbyter to the great joy of the whole church, 
but with much reluctance on his own part. 

The moment came at length when Bucolus must leave this present 
world. It had been foretold him more than once in visions that he 
would have one like Polycarp for his successor. At the hour of his 
departure therefore he took hold of Polycarp’s hand and pressed it on 
his own breast and face, to signify that the graces which reside in 
these organs—the graces of heart and eyes and ears—were all com- 
mitted to him. ‘This done, he cried ‘Glory to thee, O Lord’, and fell 
asleep. After he was laid in his grave, the bishops gathered together 
from the neighbouring cities, and the church was thronged with crowds 
from the towns and villages round about. Then a glory of heavenly 
light shone about them all, and wonderful visions were seen by certain 
brethren. One beheld a white dove in a circle of light hovering over 
the head of Polycarp; another saw him, before he had taken his seat, 
as if seated already. To one he appeared to have the form of a soldier 
and to be girded with a belt of fire; to another to be robed in purple, 
his face gleaming with an unwonted light ; while to a third, a holy virgin, 
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he seemed to be double his proper stature and to have a scarlet cloke on 
his right shoulder, while a seal was on his neck which glistened like 
snow. The eyes of all were fastened upon him, and when the passages 
from Paul’s Epistles to Timothy and Titus, describing what is required 
in a bishop, were read, they said one to another that he was lacking in 
none of these things. So then after the lessons were read and due 
exhortation was made, when the deacons were sent to ask the laity 
whom they would have, they cried out with one voice, ‘Let Polycarp be 
our shepherd and teacher’. 

‘Of his doings as a bishop many miracles are recorded. On one 
occasion when he was at Teos, the bishop Daphnus complained of 
the scarcity. But Polycarp invoked the name of Jesus Christ over the 
empty barrels and immediately they were filled, so that there was grain 
enough, not only for seed and for the supply of the house, but also to 
give to others. Ona later day he was in this same place ; a small cask 
of wine was miraculously replenished again and again through his inter- 
cession; a maid-servant lightly laughed at this inexhaustible supply from 
one little vessel; immediately the wine disappeared from it, and Polycarp 
rebuked her for her levity. Another day he and his deacon Camerius 
were lodging in a certain house on one of his pastoral rounds. An angel 
appeared at dead of night once and again, warning them to leave the 
place. Camerius, heavy with sleep, refused to obey. The angelic warning 
was repeated a third time—now not in vain. They rose from their beds 
and left the house. They had not gone far, when the house fell to the 
ground, and all the inmates were buried in the ruins. At another time a 
fire burst out at night in Smyrna, spreading from a baker’s shop. The 
wonted means failed to quench the flames. Then the mayor, instructed 
in a dream, sent for Polycarp. Polycarp looked up to heaven and 
prayed, and the flames were extinguished in a moment. After this again 
there was a terrible drought and famine in the city. It was only natural 
that the mayor and the citizens, remembering what he had done for 
them formerly, should again appeal to him for aid. Polycarp answered 
their appeal. He gathered the clergy and laity together to the house 
of God. There they all, led by the bishop, prayed earnestly to the 
God who opened the heavens at the prayer of Elijah, when they had 
been shut three years and six months. The petition was answered, and 
the rain came. 

So ran the story of Polycarp, current at the close of the fourth 
century, as it was told in the saint’s life which professes to have been 
written by Pionius. Unhappily it has no points of contact with authen- 
tic tradition. If it contains any grains of truth, we have no means of 
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sifting them from the huge heap of falsehood. Of the real Polycarp 
we know very little—far too little to satisfy our interest, though some- 
what more than is known of any eminent Christian from the age of the 
Apostles to the close of the second century. 


The word zodvxapmos, as an adjective, is found as early as the 
Homeric poems (Odyss. vii. 122, xxiv. 221). Not unnaturally it is 
applied as an epithet to the goddess Demeter (Axthol. Graec. 11. p. 95; 
ed. Jacobs; comp. Boeckh Corg. Inscr. Graec. 2175)’. As a proper 
name, it appears not to occur in extant monuments and writings before 
Roman times. A graffito on the walls of Pompeii (Zvscr. Lat. 1v. 2351) 
has POLVCARPVS FvGIT. This, so far as I have noticed, is the earliest 
extant occurrence of the name (comp. 2d. 2470). It is more common 
however in the age of the Antonines and later (/mscr. Aft. 11. 1122, 
1163, I17I, 1193, 1259). The first of these Attic inscriptions (A.D. 
156—158) is nearly coincident with our Polycarp’s death, as the Pom- 
peian inscriptions must have been nearly coincident with his birth. So 
far as we may trust the evidence from monuments hitherto discovered, 
the name does not appear to have been at all common in Asia Minor 
or the East, though it occurs in an inscription at Parium (Corp. Znscr. 
Graec. 3654 e). Its geographical range however is wide; for it is found 
not only in Italy (Zuscr. Lat. 1X. 92, X. 2973) and Sardinia (26. x. 7523), 
but in Spain (/uscr. Lat. 1. 4342, 4463)°. An epigram also by Auto- 
medon, who appears to have written during the first century of the 
Christian era, is aimed at a certain bankrupt banker of Cyzicus who 
bore this name (Azzhol. Graec. u. p. 191, ed. Jacobs). Applied to a 
person it would describe what the Romans called ‘homo frugi’. Hence 
it is especially a slave’s name, like Carpus, Carpophorus, Chresimus, 
Chrestus, Eucarpus, Fructus, Fructuosus, Onesimus, Onesiphorus, Pan- 
carpus, Symphorus, and the like (see PA7/ippians p. 310). Thus in the 
two Spanish inscriptions the persons named are both freedmen. In the 
Pompeian inscription also, which is quoted above, the runaway Poly- 
carp mentioned there is evidently a gladiator or a slave—if the former, 
then probably the latter also. On the whole the name is not very 
common, like Onesimus or Chresimus, and (if the known inscriptions 


1 Inthe Acta Foannis p.129 (ed. Zahn) name has no reference to our Polycarp. 
bearing the name of Prochorus, a woman * The Roman inscriptions in the collec- 
Phora (Produce) is introduced, who has _ tion are as yet incomplete and without an 
two sons Rhox (Grape, Vintage) and Poly- index. I have not found time to go 
carpus (Much-fruit, Harvest), Though through them. 
the story is connected with S. John, the 
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may be taken as a criterion) was more frequent at Athens than else- 
where. In one of the inscriptions already referred to a Polycarp is 
mentioned in connexion with a Daphnus (/mser. Af¢. 11. 1230) and in 
another with an Agathopus (Zuscr. Lat. 11. 4463)—both names occurring 
in the Ignatian Epistles in connexion with the Smyrnzan Church (Ign. 
Smyrn. 10, 13). The coincidence however must be regarded as for- 
tuitous. In Garrucci (Déssert. Archeol. UU. p. 172) it appears on a 
monument in a Jewish cemetery, ToAYKaptro[c] . TaTHp . Kal . KpH[C]- 
KENTEINA . MHTHP. etc. 

After Polycarp’s time it not unnaturally becomes more frequent in 
Christian circles. ‘Thus an epitaph in his own city Smyrna records a 
namesake who was a subdeacon (Boeckh Corp. Zuscr. 9281 TOAYKAPTTW 
YToAIaKoNw). In the Syriac Martyrology again (pp. 4, 7, 10, Wright), 
which probably dates about the middle of the fourth century (see II. 
p- 419 sq), besides our Apostolic father (Feb. 23), three others bearing 
the same name are mentioned as suffering martyrdom, one at Nicza 
(Jan. 27), one at Eumenia (Oct. 27), and one in a place of which the 
name is not preserved (May 24). About a century after our Polycarp’s 
death a namesake, a bishop of Hadrumetum, and a person of con- 
sideration in the African Church, has a somewhat prominent place in 
Cyprian’s writings (Cyprian Of. pp. 437, 606, 650, 735, 766, ed. Hartel). 

As important considerations depend on the date of Polycarp’s birth, 
we are fortunate in being able to fix it within a year or two on grounds 
which must be regarded as satisfactory. At the time of his martyrdom 
he speaks of himself as having ‘served Christ fourscore and six years’ 
(Mart. Polyc. 9). The expression in the original may leave some 
doubt whether these eighty-six years should be reckoned from his 
birth or from his conversion, though the former would be the more 
natural interpretation’. But if the language is not decisive in itself, 
the probabilities of the case hardly leave much room for hesitation. 
Polycarp had paid a visit to Rome shortly before his death; and during 
the martyrdom itself he shows very considerable activity for a man 
advanced in age. ‘This would be possible in a man of eighty-six ; 


1 Halloix (///. Eccl. Orient. Script. 1. 
p- 587) was the first to interpret this 
expression not of his actual age but of the 
years of his Christian profession; and he 
was followed by Ussher (gn. et Polyc. 
Mart. pp. iv, 61 sq). In order to bring 
this interpretation into harmony with the 
traditions of Irenzeus and with the re- 
ceived date of Polycarp’s martyrdom, 


Ussher supposes that he was bishop of 
Smyrna more than 7o years. Blondel is 
still more extravagant and speaks of him 
ministerio annis 


as ‘exactis in sacro 


Ixxxvi’ at the time of his death. Against 
all these excessive estimates Pearson with 
good reason enters his protest; J/inor 
Theological Works i. p. 532 sq. 
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but we could not add even a few years to his age without transgressing 
the bounds of probability’. As the date of his martyrdom is now shown 
with tolerable certainty to be about a.D. 155 or 156°, he must have been 
born about the year 69 or 70. 

His birth was thus coincident with a momentous epoch in the 
history of the Church. Jerusalem was taken in the autumn A.D. 7o. 
Before its fall the Christians had left the doomed city. While the 
greater part retired beyond the Jordan and founded Christian colonies 
at Pella and the neighbourhood, the principal leaders of the Church— 
the surviving Apostles and other personal disciples of the Lord—sought 
a new home in proconsular Asia. Henceforward we find the head- 
quarters of Christendom no more at Jerusalem, nor even at Antioch, 
but (for the time at least) in Ephesus. Here S. John fixed his abode 
after his temporary banishment in Patmos. Here also—if an ancient 
tradition may be credited—lived Andrew, the friend of John’s youth’, 
a native, like himself, of Bethsaida, and a fellow disciple with him of 
John the Baptist. Thus the two were linked together in the latest 
years of their ministry, as they had been united in the first moment of 
their conversion (Joh. 1, 35). In this same neighbourhood also resided 
a third fisherman Apostle of Bethsaida, Philip, whose name is especially 
connected with Andrew’s in the evangelical narrative (Joh. i. 44, vi. 7, 
8, xil. 22). Philip died and was buried at Hierapolis in Phrygia. He 
left three daughters, of whom two, lke their father, died and were 
buried at Hierapolis, while the third, ‘ having lived in the Holy Spirit’, 
was laid to her rest in Ephesus*. This last fact would suggest that in 
previous years Philip himself had resided in the same city with John. 
Besides these three Apostles we read also of two other personal disciples 
of Christ in these parts, Aristion and a second John, with whom, as 
with the daughters of Philip, Papias had conversed respecting the 
human life of the Saviour and the earliest days of the Church’®. 


1 The argument however cannot be 
pressed too far. We have seen a veteran 
philanthropist undertaking (A.D. 1875) 
his seventh journey to Palestine at the 
advanced age of g1, publishing a detailed 
account of his visit (Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore’s Forty Days’ Sojourn in the Holy 
Land), and notwithstanding his active 
and arduous labours living in the enjoy- 
ment of his faculties (A.D. 1884), more 
than a hundred years. 

2 See a subsequent chapter on the date. 


3 Canon Muratorianus p. 33 (ed. Tre- 
gelles) ‘revelatum Andreae ex apostolis 
ut recognoscentibus cunctis Johannes suo 
nomine cuncta describeret’. 

4 The passages relating to Philip and 
his daughters are, Papias in Euseb. 7. £. 
ili. 39, Polycrates in Euseb. H. Z. iii. 31, 
v. 24, Gaius (Hippolytus?) in Euseb. 
HT. E, iii. 30. See Colossians p. 45 sq 
for the confusion between Philip the 
Apostle and Philip the Evangelist. 

> Papias in Euseb. H. £. iii. 39. 
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If Polycarp’s words have been correctly interpreted, they point to 
another important fact. He was not a convert to Christianity, but was 
born of Christian parentage’. ‘This supposition is at all events con- 
sistent with the fact that he draws his quotations almost entirely, not 
from the ancient Scriptures but from the writings of the Evangelists 
and Apostles, thus presenting a direct contrast to Clement of Rome 
and bearing testimony to his early Christian training. This view is not 
contradicted by his own language, where he speaks of S. Paul as 
praising the Philippians in all the Churches at a time when ‘ we had not 
yet known Christ (§ 11)’, for he writes in the name of the Smyrnzean 
elders as well as of himself. Thus the first person plural here, as the 
context shows, denotes the Smyrnzean Church, as contrasted with other 
Christian communities, like the Philippian, founded at an earlier date. 
But was Polycarp himself a Smyrnzean? If not a Smyrnzan, was he a 
native of proconsular Asia? Or is there any truth in the Pionian story, 
which represents him as a slave-lad brought from the farther East and 
sold at Smyrna? We must be content to ask this question, and leave it 
without an answer. The story may contain possibly a true tradition in 
this particular; but its surroundings are not such as to entitle it to any 
credit. 

In one respect however the Pionian legend seems to deserve 
consideration. Polycarp is represented in it as a man of substance. 
This agrees with notices in a more authentic document. In the Acts 
of Martyrdom he is spoken of as possessing two servant lads, apparently 
slaves (§ 6); and as this fact is only mentioned incidentally, it may 
point to a larger household. Moreover the house and farm whither 
he retires and on which he is apprehended (§§ 6, 7) would seem from 
the narrative of the incidents to have been his own, though this is not 
certain. 

The Pionian story insists with great emphasis (§$ 9, 14, 15) on his 
celibacy. On the other hand a passage in the letter of Ignatius (Podyc. 
5) has been thought by some to point to the opposite conclusion. 
Ignatius there bids any one who chooses a life of virginity to beware of 
arrogance, adding (as the words are commonly interpreted) that, ‘if he is 
better known’, becomes more famous, than the bishop, he is defiled by 
that very fact. If this were the right explanation, it would imply that 
the bishop himself could not lay claim to a celibate life. But reasons 


1 The expression in Irenzeus (iii. 3. 4), ing disciples, and may denote any syste- 
umd drocré\wy pabnrevbels, might seem matic instruction in the doctrine and 
at first sight to be opposed to this view; practice of the faith; comp. e.g. Justin 
but padyrevew is not confined to convert- Martyr Afol. i. 15, il. 4. 
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are given in the notes on the passage (11. p. 349 sq) for adopting a 
wholly different interpretation of the words édv yvwoOy whéov Tod 
‘if his vow of chastity go beyond the ears of the bishop’, as 
the context suggests. If this be the correct meaning, the inference falls 
to the ground, and the point must be left undetermined. Under any 
circumstances the conjecture that Alce, who is saluted in the letters of 
Ignatius to Polycarp (§ 8) and to the Smyrnzeans (§ 13), was the wife of 
Polycarp, has nothing to recommend it. The manner in which she is 
mentioned in the account of Polycarp’s martyrdom (§ 17) is alone 
sufficient to set it aside. In this case, as in the similar instance of 
Renan’s conjecture that Lydia (Acts xvi. 14) was S. Paul’s wife’, the 
absolute silence of the writer about any such intimate relationship seems 
fatal to the hypothesis. Silence is often a very precarious guide, but 
here we may safely trust ourselves to its leading. 

More important for our purpose, than these considerations of country 
or rank or wealth or condition of life, are his Christian relationships: 
first with the Apostles and earliest founders of the Church; secondly 
with his contemporaries, the fathers of the sub-apostolic age ; and /asély 
with his younger friends and disciples. 

(x) It has been stated that coincidently with the birth of Polycarp, 
proconsular Asia, the province in which Polycarp resided continuously 
from the first moment when we have any authentic notice of his life, 
became the spiritual centre of Christendom. Here S. John lived and 
taught for more than a quarter of a century after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, dying at length in extreme old age in the early years of 
Trajan’s reign (c. A.D. 100)”. The other Apostles and personal dis- 
ciples of Christ, who had migrated to these parts, were carried off first 
one and then another by death, until at length (it would appear) he 
was left alone*. Here he gathered disciples about him, ordained 
bishops and presbyters, founded new churches, making Ephesus his 
head-quarters, but visiting the neighbouring districts as occasion re- 
quired*. Of this circle of disciples Polycarp was the most famous. 


/ 
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1 Saint Paul p. 148 sq. 

2 Treneus Haer. iii. 3, 4 méxpe av Tpat- 
avou xpivwv. 

3 Canon Muratorianus p. 33 ‘cohor- 
tantibus condiscipulis et episcopis suis’, 
where the ‘condiscipuli (cvupadnrai)’ are 
those who like himself had been personal 
disciples of Christ. 

4 Clem. Alex. Quis Div. Salv. 42 (p. 
958) émevd7) yap TOO Tupdavvou TENEUTHTAV- 


Tos amd THs Idrpou THs vycou meTHAOEr [0 


"Iwavyns] éml thy "Eqdeoov, dryer mapaka- 


ovsmevos Kal él TA TANTLOXwWpa TaV EOvar, 
Omrou pev émtokorous KaTacTHTw, Grou dé 
das €xkAnolas appoowr, drou 5é KAnpy eva 
yé TWA KANpwowy Tv vrs TOU TvEdpaTos 
onuavonév wy, after which follows the weli- 
known story of the Apostle and the young 
robber. Clement describes the city to 
whose bishop S. John had entrusted the 
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Long years afterwards it was his delight in old age to relate to his 
younger friends what he had heard from eye-witnesses of the Lord’s 
earthly life, and more especially to dwell on his intercourse with the 
Apostle S. John. His own disciple Irenzeus speaks of his master as 
having ‘not only been taught by Apostles and lived in familiar inter- 
course with many that had seen Christ, but also’ as having ‘received 
his appointment in Asia from Apostles as bishop in the Church of 
Smyrna’ (ili. 3. 4). We need not press the plural. ‘Tertullian (de 
Praescr. 32) definitely names S. John as having appointed him to 
this office ; and, though the co-operation of other Apostles cannot be 
pronounced impossible on chronological grounds, it is at all events 
‘not likely. On the other hand in S. John’s case there is no improba- 
bility. Polycarp was thirty years old, or possibly more, before the 
death of this last surviving Apostle. The examples of Timothy at 
Ephesus in a previous generation, and of Damas in Magnesia (Ign. 
Magn. 3) among his own contemporaries, or of Athanasius at a still 
later epoch, bear testimony to the practice of placing young men in the 
highest offices of the Church in the earliest centuries. When Ignatius 
writes to Polycarp—presumably some ten years later—he can still 
address him in language which is most appropriate on the lips of an 
old man speaking to one who is many years his junior. On the other 
hand, the Pionian story is wholly irreconcilable with the statement of 
Irenzeus, and indeed condemns itself. It speaks of his ‘hoary head’, 
the ‘forerunner of old age’, when he is admitted to the priesthood; 


age. But Polycarp can have been little 
more than thirty, when S. John died. If 


young man, as Twa Toy od waKxpay mdbdewr, 
ns Kai Todvoua déyovow évor. In the 





Chron. Pasch. p. 470 (ed. Bonn.) under 
A.D. tot, after referring to the passage 
of Clement just quoted as an authority 
for S. John’s activity in organizing the 
churches in Asia, the writer continues év 
@ xpovw kal 6 veavloxos dv mapébero 
dméoToNos “Iwavyns Tw ériokoTw Dutpyns 
x.T.’. Whether this chronicler gave the 
name Smyrna on the authority of one of 
those earlier narrators whom Clement 
mentions, or whether it was a conjecture 
of his own, we cannot say. Halloix accepts 
his statement (p. 569) and identifies the 
bishop with Polycarp. Clement however 
calls him not only 6 mpeoBvrepos, which 
might be a designation of office, but also 
6 mpecBirns, which must designate old 


therefore this person is rightly entitled 
bishop of Smyrna, he must have been a 
predecessor of Polycarp—Bucolus for in- 
stance, if Bucolus is a historical person. 

Antiochus fom. 122 (p.-. 1813, ed. 
Migne) tells this story of S. John and the 
young robber, giving his authority, rood- 
Tov Tt evplokowev mapa TO Hlpnvaly: 
gnol yap rept Tod OeoNoyou Iwavvov x.7.X. 
It is not probable that Antiochus could 
have got the story from Irenzeus; and we 
must therefore suppose with Halloix that 
he obtained it from Eusebius (//7. £. iii. 
23) and that he is guilty of a confusion, 
as Irenzus is quoted by Eusebius in the 
same context in which he gives this story 
from Clement of Alexandria. 
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and from the sequel of the narrative we should infer that a consider- 
able interval elapsed before he was finally raised to the episcopate 
—not however by S. John, but by Bucolus. Irenzeus is easily recon- 
cilable with Ignatius; but neither the one nor the other can be made 
to harmonize with the Pionian account. If Polycarp was appointed to 
the episcopate by S. John, he must have held the office more than 
half a century. The other personal disciples of Christ with whom 
Polycarp in early life was brought in contact are probably to be sought 
among the persons known from other sources, more especially from 
Papias, to have settled in these parts. But they may not have been 
confined to this circle. If Polycarp really was born in Palestine or 
Syria, his opportunities of intercourse with immediate hearers of Christ 
might have been much wider. 

(2) Among the contemporaries of Polycarp three names stand out 
prominently as fathers of the sub-apostolic age, Clement, Ignatius, and 
Papias. With Clement himself it is not probable that Polycarp ever 
came into personal contact; but with his extant letter, written to the 
Corinthians, he shows an intimate acquaintance. On the other hand, 
for his personal intercourse with the other two we have direct evidence. 

Irenzeus (v. 33. 4) speaks of Papias as ‘the scholar of John and 
companion of Polycarp’ (6 “Iwavvov péev dxovorys, loAvkdpmov dé ératpos 
yeyovuws). This language is precise, but nevertheless it cannot be 
accepted with absolute confidence. Eusebius (& Z£. iil. 39) criticizes 
the statement that Papias was a disciple of the Apostle S. John; he 
infers from the language of Papias himself that his master was not 
the Apostle, but the Elder (apeoBvrepos) of the same name ; and he 
therefore charges Irenzeus with a confusion in this passage. If however 
Irenzeus went astray on the one point, he may have gone astray on 
the other also. The statement that Papias was a companion of Poly- 
carp might have been his own inference from the fact that they were 
both disciples of the same master. But, whether Eusebius be correct 
or not, it seems highly improbable that Polycarp and Papias should 
have been unknown to each other. Being strictly contemporaries and 
living at no greater distance than the interval which separates Smyrna 
from Hierapolis, they could hardly fail—as the two most famous 
Christian teachers in those parts—to have been in frequent communi- 
cation the one with the other. 

The evidence for the connexion of Polycarp with Ignatius is open to 
no such question. Ignatius, now on his way to Rome and to martyr- 
dom, halts at Smyrna, where he receives assiduous attentions from the 
Smyrneans and from Polycarp their bishop. In the letters which he 
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writes from Smyrna he speaks in affectionate terms of Polycarp (Z pies. 
21, Magn. 15). Moving forward from Smyrna to Troas he despatches 
thence two letters—one to the Smyrnzan community generally, and 
another addressed especially to Polycarp but intended (as the closing 
injunctions show) to be read publicly in the Church. The language 
which he uses in the latter manifests his estimate of Polycarp’s 
character and work. After expressing his thanksgiving that he was 
permitted to see Polycarp face to face, he continues as follows : 


‘I exhort thee in the grace wherewith thou art clothed to press forward 
i tly: Tace.....: Vindicate thine office in all diligence of flesh and of 


SPirit...-2< Bear all men as the Lord also beareth thee. Suffer all men in 
love, as also thou doest. Give thyself to unceasing prayers. Ask for larger 
wisdom than thou hast...... Bear the maladies of all, as a perfect athlete...... 


Be thou prudent as the serpent in all things, and guileless always as the 
dOVE.-..u. The season requireth thee, as pilots require wind, and as a storm- 
tossed mariner a haven, that it may attain unto God. Be sober as God’s 
athilete.... 5. In all things I am devoted to thee...... Stand thou firm as an anvil 
when it is smitten. It is the part of a great athlete to receive blows and to 
conquer...... Be thou more diligent than thou art. Mark the seasons.’ 


The words were in some sense prophetic. Half a century rolled 
away before the athlete received the crown of victory. Meanwhile he 
had stood firm and immoveable, unshaken by the license of theologi- 
cal speculation within and undaunted by the terrors of persecution 
from without. A recent writer describes him as ‘ultra-conservative’’. 
His was an age in which conservatism alone could save the Church. 
Ignatius had rightly divined that he was the one man whom the season 
demanded. 

Ignatius had charged Polycarp with the fulfilment of a task which, 
owing to his hurried departure from Troas, he himself was unable to 
execute. He had bidden him write to the Churches lying eastward and 
instruct them to send letters and delegates to Antioch (Polyc. 8). The 
Smyrnzans themselves also were directed to write to the Antiochene 
Church, and to place their letter in the hands of some exceptionally 
trustworthy representative (Smyrn. 11, Polyc. 7). This business brings 
Polycarp into correspondence with the Philippians. Ignatius, after 
leaving Troas, had sailed to Philippi, where he had halted for a time. 
Receiving from him the same instructions as the other churches and 
acting under his directions about writing to Antioch, the Philippians 
communicated with Polycarp, requesting that the Smyrnzean messenger 
might carry their letter also to Antioch. Polycarp replies. He con- 


1 Renan L’LEglise Chrélienne p. 433- 
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gratulates the Philippians on their attention to Ignatius and others on 
their way to martyrdom (§ 1), and urges them to imitate the faith- 
fulness and courage of the martyrs (§ 9). At the same time he sends 
them, appended to his own epistle, copies of all the letters of Ignatius 
which he had in his hands, including those addressed to himself and 
his Church ; and he asks them in turn to communicate to him any later 
news which they may have respecting the martyr and his companions 
(§ 13). He grants their request as to the despatch of their letter to 
the Antiochene Church; and he intimates that he himself may perhaps 
go to Antioch with it in person’. Whether this project was ever carried 
out or not, we have no means of ascertaining. ‘The visits of Melito, 
Abercius, and Pionius to the East’ show how readily Christian teachers 
of proconsular Asia undertook these long journeys. These relations 
with Ignatius were comprised within a few weeks in the late summer of 
a single year, not long before or not long after a.p. r10, and therefore 
somewhere about the middle point of his long life. 

(3) From his intercourse with his contemporaries we pass on to 
his relations with a younger generation. During the remainder of the 
century Asia Minor was the focus of activity in the Christian Church. 
The famous writers of this period, Melito and Claudius Apollinaris 
and Polycrates, would all probably have come under his personal 
influence ; for they lived at no great distance from Smyrna and must 
have grown into full manhood, or even attained middle age, before he 
died. Nor would his influence be confined to the fathers of Asia 
Minor. Some years before his death Justin Martyr came to proconsular 
Asia. The scene of his Dialogue with Trypho is fixed at Ephesus ; and 
a visit to this renowned disciple of the Apostles residing in a neigh- 
bouring city would naturally form part of his programme. Clement of 
Alexandria again mentions among his many teachers one who lived in 
these parts of Asia Minor*. It is not likely indeed that he can have 
been personally acquainted with Polycarp, for his date is somewhat too 
late; but he must have visited these regions while Polycarp’s influence 
was still fresh, and the instructor whom he thus mentions anonymously 
would probably have been directly influenced by this Apostolic father. 
But of two notable men more especially we have direct information, as 
students together under Polycarp, though their after-lives were parted 
wide as the poles asunder—Irenzeus who stands out as the great 


1 For more respecting this epistle see 169; for Pionius, Acta Proniz 4 in Rui- 
II. p- 313 sq- nart Act. Mart. Sinc. p. 190. 

2 For Melito see Euseb. Z. Z. iv. 26; 3 Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 1 (p. 322) 6 wey 
for Abercius, Anal. Sacr. Solesm. U1. p. él rs ‘EAAddos 6 “Lwyikds. 
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champion of orthodoxy against the Gnostic schools, and Florinus who 
lapsing into more than one heresy called down upon himself the rebuke 
of his old comrade. ‘The description of those earlier days cannot be 
given better than in the words of Irenzeus remonstrating with his former 
fellow-student after his defection’; 


‘These opinions, Florinus, that I may speak without harshness, are not of 
sound judgment; these opinions are not in harmony with the Church, but 
involve those who adopt them in the greatest impiety; these opinions even 
the heretics outside the pale of the Church have never ventured to broach; 
these opinions the elders before us, who also were disciples of the Apostles, 
did not hand down to thee. For I saw thee, when I was still a boy (sais 
ért ov), in Lower Asia in company with Polycarp, while thou wast faring 
prosperously in the royal court and endeavouring to stand well with him. 
For I distinctly remember (d:apynwovevm) the incidents of that time better 
than the events of recent occurrence; for the lessons received from child- 
hood (é« maiSav), growing with the growth of the soul, become identified with 
it; so that I can tell the very place in which the blessed Polycarp used to 
sit when he discoursed, and his goings out and his comings in, and his 
manner of life, and his personal appearance, and the discourses which he 
held before the people (zpos 76 mAnO0s), and how he would describe his inter- 
course with John and with the rest of those who had seen the Lord, and how 
he would relate their words. And whatsoever things he had heard from 
them about the Lord and about His miracles and about His teaching, 
Polycarp, as having received them from eye-witnesses of the life of the Word, 
would relate altogether in accordance with the Scriptures. To these things 
I used to listen at the time with attention by God’s mercy which was be- 
stowed upon me, noting them down not on paper but in my heart; and 
constantly, by the grace of God, I ruminate upon them faithfully (ynoias). 
And I can testify in the sight of God, that if that blessed and apostolic elder 
had heard anything of this kind, he would have cried out, and stopped his 
ears, and would have said after his wont, ‘O good God, for what times hast 
Thou kept me, that I should endure these things,’ and would have fled from 
the very place where he was sitting or standing when he heard such words. 
And indeed this can be shown from his letters, which he wrote either to the 
neighbouring churches for their confirmation or to certain of the brethren 
for their warning and exhortation.’ 





1 Quoted by Euseb. H.Z. v.20. In the 
Contemporary Review, May 1875, p. 834, 
I had urged the probability that the 
Letter to Florinus was an earlier writing 
than the extant work of Irenzeus On Here- 
sies, but the Syriac fragment xxviii (Ire- 
neeus Il. p. 457, ed. Harvey), as pointed 
out by R. A. Lipsius (Dict. of Christ. 


Biogr. Wl. p. 263 sq, s. v. ‘Irenaeus’), 
shows that it must be placed during the 
episcopate of Victor, and therefore not 
before A.D. 189. This point however 
does not materially affect the question of 
the time when the intercourse of Polycarp 
with Irenzeus and Florinus took place. 
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This vivid picture from an eye-witness enables us to realize the 
aged Polycarp surrounded by his youthful disciples. The place, says a 
modern writer, was ‘without doubt one of the terraces on the slope of 
Mount Pagus, whence we descry the sparkling bay and its beautiful 
girdle of mountains...... An echo of Galilee thus made itself heard, at a 
distance of a hundred and twenty years, on the shores of another sea’.’ 

The subsequent life of the narrator bears testimony to the wide 
influence of Polycarp. The South of Gaul had been colonized originally 
from the Eastern shores of the A‘gzan. Its Christianity came from 
the same regions as its colonization. The Church of Gaul was the 
spiritual daughter of the Church of proconsular Asia. Irenzus—the 
first systematic champion of Catholic orthodoxy, as based on the 
apostolic tradition and distinguished from the unbridled speculations 
of the sects—the most competent of the fathers of the second century— 
received his early education in Asia Minor, partly under the direct 
influence of Polycarp. He became bishop of Lyons in a.D. 177, but 
had already resided there some years. The see had been vacated on 
this occasion by the death of the aged Pothinus, who fell in the per- 
secution which raged in the Churches of Vienne and Lyons under 
M. Aurelius. Pothinus is stated in the contemporary account of his 
martyrdom to have been over ninety years of age*. If this be true (and 
at most the exaggeration can only be slight), he was a young boy when 
the Apostle John died, and junior to Polycarp by some twenty years at 
the outside. It is frequently stated that he too had migrated from 
Asia Minor, into Gaul; and though the statement is based on a mis- 
interpretation of a late authority*, the circumstance is highly probable 
in itself. Of those whose names are given as sufferers in this persecu- 
tion, two at least, Attalus of Pergamus and Alexander the physician 
from Phrygia, were themselves natives of this part of Asia Minor, while 
several others bear Greek names. The circular letter, giving an account 
of these martyrdoms, was addressed ‘to the brethren in Phrygia and 
Asia’ (Euseb. 4. Z. v. 1); and individual martyrs and confessors in 


The autho- 


1 Renan L’£ elise Chrétienne pp. 438, 
439- 

2 Letter of the Gallican Churches § 24 
6 6é pakapos ILofewos 6 Thy diaxovlay THs 
émicxom7s év Aovydotvm memiorevmévos 
brép Ta éveryxovTa ern THS NALKlas yeyouds 
K.T.A. 

3 This statement is made by Routh, 
following previous writers, Rel. Sacr. 1. 
p. 328; see also the Bollandist Act. 


Sanct. Jan. 26 (11. p. 694). 
rity quoted is Gregory of Tours fist. 
Franc. i. 24 ‘Beatissimus vero Irenaeus 
hujus successor martyris [Pothini], qui a 
beato Polycarpo ad hance urbem directus 
est etc.’; but the whole complexion of 
the passage shows that the antecedent to 
‘qui’ is not ‘martyris’ but ‘Irenaeus’. 
The statement is founded on Euseb. 1.£. 
Wats 
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this persecution likewise addressed various letters to these same parts 
(¢6. v. 3). Plainly therefore proconsular Asia was considered to be 
hardly less interested than Gaul itself in these glories of the arena at 
Vienne and Lyons. 

With Pothinus we have reached the outer verge of authentic history. 
But beyond these limits romance is busy with the fame and influence of 
Polycarp in the West. Benignus, afterwards the patron saint of Dijon, 
was despatched by the aged bishop of Smyrna—so says the legend— 
together with his companions Andochius the presbyter and Thyrsus the 
deacon to evangelize Gaul. So far at least there is no improbability in 
the story. These names might possibly have occurred in the docu- 
ments relating to the persecutions in Gaul under M. Aurelius (4.p. 177) 
of which Eusebius has preserved large portions (7. Z#. v. 1—4). But 
when we are told further that the converts of this Benignus—the three 
twin brothers, ‘sancti tergemini’, Speusippus, Elasippus, and Mele- 
sippus—suffered martyrdom at one time together with their grandmother 
Leonilla and her comrade Ionilla, when we read that Benignus himself 
was tried and condemned by the emperor Aurelian in person, and that 
a succession of the most horrible tortures—enough to destroy ten 
human lives—was inflicted upon him in the imperial presence, till the 
emperor howled and raved like a maniac at their futility, we feel that 
we have left the region of history and are breathing the atmosphere of 
pure fable’. 


1 Full information respecting the doings 
of S. Benignus and his companions will 
be found in Tillemont AZémoztres 111. pp. 
38 sq, 603 sq; comp. II. pp. 320 sq, 
343. For the ‘Tergemini’, whose day is 
Jan. 17, see the Bollandist Act. Sanct. 
Jan. Il. p. 73 sq. The three names are 
variously written, but I have endeavoured 
to extract from the confusion the pro- 
bable forms as given in the original story. 
In the earliest form of the legend they are 
Cappadocian martyrs, as they still appear 
in the Greek Menzea; and their connexion 
with Benignus and Polycarp, as the spi- 
ritual fathers of Gaul, is a later accretion. 
The later Acts, sent by Warnaharius to 
Ceraunius Bishop of Paris (c. A.D. 615), 
in which they are already transferred 
from Cappadocia to Gaul and this con- 
nexion with Polycarp through Benignus 


is established, have a certain interest as 
illustrating the legendary fame of Poly- 
carp, and I have therefore given an ex- 
tract in the next chapter. The emperor 
named in connexion with the martyr- 
doms of these saints, as also of Benig- 
nus himself, is Aurelian. This however 
would not have been a serious difficulty 
in itself, as the names Aurelius and Au- 
relianus are frequently confused. 

The day of S. Benignus is Nov, tr. 
The story of this saint’s connexion with 
Polycarp, and the legend of the Gallic 
Tergemini, are recognized in the Martyr- 
ologies of the gth century, Florus-Bede, 
Ado, Rabanus Maurus, Usuard, and 
Notker. The day of the ‘Tergemini’ 
(rpldvmor) is a day earlier (Jan. 16) in the 
Greek Calendar than in the Latin. 
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Of the exact date when Irenzeus and Florinus were fellow-pupils of 
Polycarp we cannot speak with confidence ; but it was probably during 


the later years of the old man’s life. 


So far as our knowledge of the 


chronology of Irenzeus goes, it might be anywhere between about 


ACD. es 5 hana. gO 


The mention of the ‘royal court’ (ev ry 


Baodixy aidp) should lead to some more definite conclusion*; but we 


1 Trenzeus in his Letter to Florinus 
speaks of himself as mats é7. wy at this 
time. Elsewhere (Haer. iii. 3. 4) he de- 
scribes this intercourse with Polycarp as 
taking place & TH mpwryn uaey 7jdeKla. 
Renan (Z’£glise Chrétienne p. 439) de- 
signates him at this time ‘un jeune Grec 
d’une quinzaine d’années’. Not very 
differently R. A. Lipsius (l.c. p. 254), 
arguing from the language of Irenzeus 
elsewhere (Haer. ii. 22. 4, ii. 24. 4) re- 
specting the successive stages of human 
life, argues that ‘the age of the mats will 
commence...say about the 18th year’, 
and this age he considers to accord well 
with the other expression mpwrn 7AcKta. 
But the expression is consistent with a 
maturer age than this. In the £fzs¢le of 
the Gallican Churches (Eus. H. £. v. 1) 
Ponticus (§ 53) is called radaprov ws rev- 
texaldexa é€rGv; and Constantine (Eus. 
V. C. ii. 51) styles himself kou.dq rats 
when he observed the embitterment in 
Diocletian towards the Christians, though 
he must have been 30 years old or more 
when the persecution broke out, and did 
not go to reside at court till he was at 
least 16. Polybius (xvii. 12. 5) speaks of 
Flamininus as véos xouidq ‘very young’, 
because, as he explains, ‘he was not 
more than thirty years old’; and he uses 
this same expression of Hiero (i. 8. 3) 
who seems to have been then close upon 
thirty-five, and of Philopcemen (ii. 67. 5) 
who was then over thirty. Philopcemen 
was called pewpaxcov by his contemporaries 
at this same time; Plutarch Vit. Philop. 
6. So likewise Galen in one passage 
(Op. XIII. p. 599) describes himself as 
véos THv HAtKtavy, when he was entering 
upon his 29th year, and in another (Of. 


XIX. p. 15) as véos wy &71, though he was 
in his 34th year at the time. 

But, even if this point were established 
satisfactorily, we should still be at fault, 
since the date of Irenzeus’ birth is not de- 
terminable except within somewhat wide 
limits. The subject has been discussed 
with great care by R. A. Lipsius (l.c. 
P- 253 sq), who places it about A.D. 130. 
It can hardly be placed later, if the story 
in the Appendix to the Letter of the 
Smyrneans in the Moscow Ms (see III. p- 
402) be true, that Irenzeus was teaching 
in Rome at the time of Polycarp’s mar- 
tyrdom (A.D. 155); and there is no valid 
reason against dating it some ten years 
earlier, as I have done in the Contempo- 
rary Review, August 1876, p. 415. On 
the whole we are obliged to confess that 
with the evidence before us only the very 
roughest approximation to a date is pos- 
sible. 

2 Dodwell and Grabe explain the refer- 
ence by a visit of Hadrian to Asia, which 
the former places A.D. 122 and the latter 
A.D. 127 or A.D. 129 (Grabe Proleg. Sect. 
i, Iren. OP. 11. p. 32 sq, ed. Stieren). 
Recently discovered inscriptions show 
beyond question that Hadrian was in 
these parts (at Ephesus and at Laodicea) 
in A.D. 129 (Bulletin de Correspondance 
LHellénigue 1883, p. 407). But even this 
last date seems too early. On the other 
hand the visits of L. Verus (A.D. 162 and in 
subsequent years) are toolate,as Polycarp’s 
death must now be placed about A.D.155. 
Between Hadrian and L. Verus it has been 
generally supposed that no emperor vi- 
sited the East. Reasons however will be 
given in a subsequent chapter (on the 
Date of the Martyrdom) for believing 
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have only a very imperfect knowledge of the imperial visits to Asia 
Minor at this epoch, nor indeed is it quite certain that the expression 
requires the actual presence of the emperor in these parts at the time. 
We have caught three glimpses of the man at three different epochs 
of his life—in youth as the disciple of S. John, in middle age as the 
companion of Ignatius, in declining years as the master of Irenzus. 
But these three periods exhibit a continuous life. His days are ‘bound 
each to each by natural piety.’ There is no dislocation here, as in the 
life of Ignatius. He repeats with emphasis in extreme old age the 
same lessons which he had learned with avidity in his tenderest years. 
One incident more completes our knowledge of his career, till the 
final catastrophe comes. In the closing years of his life he paid a visit 
to Rome, where he conferred with the bishop Anicetus. ‘They had 
other points of difference to discuss, but one main subject of their con- 
ference was the time of celebrating the Passion. Polycarp pleaded the 
practice of S. John and the other Apostles with whom he had con- 
_ versed, for observing the actual day of the Jewish Passover, the rath 
Nisan, without respect to the day of the week. On the other hand, 
Anicetus could point to the fact that his predecessors, at least as far 
back as Xystus, who succeeded to the see soon after the beginning of 
the century, had always kept the anniversary of the Passion on a 
Friday and that of the Resurrection on a Sunday, thus making the day 
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that Antoninus Pius was in Syria about 
A.D. 154, 155, and he seems to have visited 
Asia Minor likewise (Joann. Malalas p. 
280, ed. Bonn.). But this date also is too 
late. Massuet Diss. tz Lren. ii. § 2 (II. p. 
183, Stieren) considers that the expression 
does not imply the presence of the impe- 
rial court in Asia, but signifies merely that 
Florinus was a courtier in high favour 
with the emperor. Irenzeus however could 
hardly have expressed himself so, if he 
had meant nothing more than this. 

As no known visit of a reigning em- 
peror will suit, I ventured (Contemporary 
Review, May, 1875, p- 834) to offer a con- 
jectural interpretation. About the year 
136 T. Aurelius Fulvus was proconsul of 
Asia (Waddington Fastes des Provinces 
Asiatiques p. 724). Within two or three 
years of his proconsulate he was raised to 
the imperial throne, and is known as 


IGN. I. 


Antoninus Pius. Even during his pro- 
consulate omens marked him as the 
future occupant of the imperial throne; 
Capitolin. Piws 3 ‘Cum sacerdos femina 
Trallis ex more proconsules semper hoe 
nomine salutaret, non dixit Ave proconsul, 
sed Ave imperator. Cyzici etiam de simu- 
lacro Dei ad statuam ejus corona trans- 
lata est.’ Florinus may have belonged 
to his suite, and Irenzeus in after years 
might well call the proconsul’s retinue in 
a loose way the ‘royal court’ by anticipa- 
tion, especially if Florinus accompanied 
him to Rome on his return and con- 
tinued to serve him after his elevation to 
the sovereignty. Though not altogether 
satisfied with this explanation, I have no 
better to offer. Inscriptions hereafter dis- 
covered may perhaps help us to a more 
satisfactory solution. 
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of the month give place to the day of the week. Neither convinced 
the other, but they parted good friends. This difference of usage did 
not interfere with the most perfect cordiality ; and, as a token of this, 
Anicetus allowed Polycarp to celebrate the eucharist in his place. 
About forty years later, when the Paschal controversy revived in a 
more virulent form, and Victor, a successor of Anicetus, excommunicated 
the Asiatic Churches, Irenzus, though himself an observer of the 
Western usage, wrote to remonstrate with Victor on this harsh and 
tyrannical measure. An extract from his letter is preserved by Eusebius 
(H. E. v. 24), in which this incident in the life of his old master is 
recorded. 

To this visit to Rome Irenzeus makes another reference in his extant 
work, where the sterner side of Polycarp’s character appears. If he was 
prepared to treat leniently any ritual differences, such as the time and 
mode of celebrating the Paschal festival, he was stubborn and uncom- 
promising in his dealings with the heresies. After speaking of the 
succession of the Roman bishops, through whom the true doctrine had 
been handed down to his own generation without interruption, Irenzeus 
continues (/Zaer. iil. 3. 4); 


‘And (so it was with) Polycarp also, who was not only taught by Apostles 
and lived in familiar intercourse (cvvavaorpadeis) with many that had seen 
Christ, but also received his appointment in Asia from Apostles, as bishop 
in the Church of Smyrna; whom we too have seen in our early years (év rH 
TpeTn nav nAckia), for he survived long and departed this life at a very great 
age (kai mavy ynpadéos) by a glorious and most notable martyrdom, having 
ever taught these very things which he had learnt from the Apostles, which 
the Church hands down, and which alone are true. To these testimony is 
borne by all the Churches in Asia and by the successors of Polycarp up to 
the present time, who was a much more trustworthy and safer witness of the 
truth than Valentinus and Marcion and all such wrong-minded men. He 
also, when on a visit to Rome in the days of Anicetus, converted many to 
the Church of God from following the aforenamed heretics, by preaching 
that he had received from the Apostles this doctrine, and this only, which 
was handed down by the Church, as the truth. And there are those who 
have heard him tell how John, the disciple of the Lord, when he went to 
take a bath in Ephesus, and saw Cerinthus within, rushed away from the 
room without bathing, with the words ‘Let us flee, lest the room should even 
fall in, for Cerinthus, the enemy of the truth, is within.’ Yea, and Polycarp 
himself also, when Marcion on one occasion (more) confronted him and said 
‘Recognize us,’ replied ‘Ay, ay, I recognize the first-born of Satan.’ So 
great care did the Apostles and their disciples take not to hold any com- 
munication, even by word, with any of those who falsify the truth, as Paul 
also said, ‘A man that is a heretic, after a first and second admonition, 


ae 
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avoid; knowing that such a one is perverted and sinneth, being self- 
condemned’ (Tit. iii. 10, 11).’ 


At this epoch Rome was the general meeting point of Christendom. 
Hither flocked Christian teachers, orthodox and heretical, from all parts 
of the world. Here Polycarp might have fallen in with Eleutherus, at 
this time or soon after acting as deacon under the bishop Anicetus— 
the earliest recorded instance of an archdeacon—but destined himself 
to ascend the papal throne the next but one in succession’. Here may 
still have survived the author of the earliest Christian allegory, Hermas, 
himself a slave by birth but brother to the immediate predecessor of 
Anicetus in the Roman episcopate’. About this same time also— 
within a few years earlier or later—among the foreigners resident in 
Rome were Hegesippus, the earliest historian of Christianity, a native 
of Palestine and a Hebrew by birth, who interested himself in the 
succession of the Roman see, intent, like Irenzeus in the next genera- 
tion, on showing the permanence of the orthodox tradition through the 
continuity of the Roman episcopate*; and Justin Martyr, a Samaritan 
by race, the typical apologist of the Church, the champion of the Gospel 
against Jew and Gentile alike*. Here also he would find his own earlier 
pupil Irenzeus, the greatest Christian writer of his age, destined here- 
after to be the father of the Gallican Churches, but now apparently and 
for some time afterwards residing in Rome’, where (though probably 
several years later) he appears to have given lectures on his favourite 
subject heresiology, and to have numbered among his hearers Hippo- 
lytus the future bishop of Portus°. 

Heretical teachers likewise gathered in great force in the metropolis 
of the world. Here taught, or had taught, Cerdon the forerunner of 
the dualism of Marcion’. Here was established the renowned heresi- 





1 Hegesippus in Euseb. 4. Z. iv. 22 
yevouevos be év ‘Puun diadoxny éromnodunv 
béxpis’ Avixiyrov, ob dudxovos jv EXevOepos. 

2 Canon Muratorianus p. 58 sq (ed. 
Tregelles). The servile origin of the 
author of the Shepherd appears from the 
work itself, Hermas V7zs. i. 1, unless in- 
deed he is assuming a fictitious character. 

3 Hegesippus in Euseb. H.Z. iv. 22. 

4 Justin Afol. ii. 3, Tatian Orat. 19, 
Euseb. #7. Z. iv. 11. Ifthe Acta Fustini 
I sq (Just. Mart. Of. II. p. 266 sq, ed. 
Otto) relate to Justin the apologist, they 

furnish precise evidence (§ 3) as to his 


residence in Rome. 

5 At all events the supplement to the 
Mart. Polyc. 22 in the Moscow MS repre- 
sents him as being in Rome at the time of 
Polycarp’s death (see III. p. 400sq). Renan 
(L’Eglise Chrétienne pp- 447, 451) sug- 
gests that Irenzeus and Florinus accom- 
panied Polycarp to Rome, and remained 
there when he left. 

8 Photius Bzd/. 121. 

7 Tren. Haer. i. 27. 1, ili. 4. 3, both 
which passages are quoted by Eusebius 
H, £. iv. 11. Trenzeus assigns his arrival 
in Rome to the episcopate of Hyginus. 
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arch Valentinus, the greatest of the Gnostic teachers and the most 
formidable rival of Catholic Christianity, whose school in its various 
ramifications spread throughout the length and breadth of Christen- 
dom’. Here was to be found the ‘Pontic wolf’ himself, Marcion, 
whose thwarted ambition (so said ill-natured critics) led to a quarrel 
with the Roman presbyters, and who was already teaching at Rome the 
heresy which invested his name with a questionable fame*. Here, at 
this time or at all events during this same episcopate, a lady heretic, 
Marcellina by name, a disciple of Carpocrates, taught a sort of. eclecti- 
cism, which placed Christ on a level with Pythagoras and Plato and 
Aristotle as objects of reverence, arrogating to herself and her adherents 
the name of Gnostic*. Here likewise studied Tatian, still the orthodox 
disciple of the orthodox Justin, but better known by his later heresy as 
the founder of the Encratite sect*. It must have been a strange and 
sad experience for one whose memory travelled back to the first ages 
of the Church, to witness this rank and rapid growth of excrescences on 
the pure teaching of the Gospel. 

At length—not many months after his return from Rome—the end 
came. Unlike the aged Apostle his master, the disciple was not per- 
mitted to close his long and active life in peace. A persecution was 
raging—we know not for what cause or under what circumstances. It 
was apparently the season when the community of Asia held its great 
anniversary festival at Smyrna. The proconsul Statius Quadratus’, the 
sophist and friend of the rhetorician Aristides, was present on the 
occasion. The Asiarch Philip, whose munificence sustained the reputa- 
tion of his native city, the wealthy Tralles, and whose renown had 
already procured for him a monument at Olympia‘, presided at the 
games by virtue of his office. Eleven others had already fallen victims 
to the rage of the persecutor, and made food for the wild beasts. 
Most of them—if not all—were Philadelphians. It would seem that 
they had been brought to Smyrna, because the presence of the pro- 
consul secured the legal tribunal necessary for their condemnation, 
while the celebration of the games furnished means for their prompt 
execution. A fresh attraction would thus be added to the festival by 
the sacrifice of these human victims. One more especially, Germanicus 


3 Tren. Haer. i. 25. 6 ‘Unde et Mar- 
cellina, quae Romam sub Aniceto venit’ 


1 Tren. Haer. iii. 4. 5 Ovadevrivos puév 
yap nOe els ‘Pdunv éml ‘Tryivov, ikuace 





dé éml Ilov, kal mapéuewev ews’ Avixyjrov. 

2 Tren. Haer. iii. 4. 3 ‘Marcion autem 
illi (Cerdoni) succedens invaluit sub Ani- 
ceto’; comp. i. 27. 2. See also Justin 
Apol. i. 26. 


etc. 
4 Tatian. Orat. 18, 19; comp. Iren. 
Haer.i. 28. 1, Euseb. . £. iv. 29, v. 13: 
5 See Ill. p. 403 sq. 
6 See 111. p. 368 sq. 
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by name, had distinguished himself by his zeal and courage. He had 
dragged the wild beast to him by main force and so had perished. 

The appetite of the populace was whetted by this butchery. A cry 
rose ; ‘Away with the atheists. Let search be made for Polycarp’. 
Polycarp retired into the country. He was followed thither by a force 
of mounted police, accompanied by a servant boy, who under torture 
had betrayed his master’s hiding-place. It was Friday evening about 
supper time. ‘They found the old man in the upper room of a small 
cottage. He might have escaped, but preferred to remain, saying 
‘God’s will be done’. When apprehended, he requested his captors to 
allow him a short interval for prayer. His request was granted, and for 
two hours he stood praying, so that all present were moved by his 
fervent utterances. Then, seated on an ass, he was led to the city. 
Saturday morning had now broken, and it happened to be a high 
sabbath so that the Jews were keeping holiday. He was met on his 
way to the city by the captain of the police who bore the ominous 
name of Herod. With Herod was his father Nicetes. Seating Polycarp 
in the chariot beside them, they plied him with entreaties to pronounce 
the virtual words of recantation, ‘Czesar is Lord’, and to throw a few 
grains of incense on the altar. Failing to move him, they thrust him 
out from the vehicle with such violence that he bruised his leg. The 
one the brother, the other the nephew, of Alce, a devout and renowned 
member of Polycarp’s flock’, they must have felt ill at ease in this 
untoward work, and there was doubtless real sincerity in their attempt 
to rescue Polycarp from his fate. 

In the stadium meanwhile a great uproar arose which drowned 
every attempt to speak. As the old man entered, a voice came from 
heaven, ‘Polycarp, be strong and play the man’. It was audible to 
certain believers who were present, but the speaker no man could see. 
Again Polycarp was plied with entreaties. Again he resisted all over- 
tures. ‘The proconsul urged him to swear by the genius of Caesar and 
say ‘Away with the atheists’. He caught up the last words of his 
judge. With solemn visage looking up to heaven and waving his hand, 
he cried ‘Away with the atheists’. The proconsul, perhaps mistaking 
this as a sign of yielding, pressed him further; ‘Swear, and I will 
set thee free; revile Christ’. His answer is memorable; ‘ Fourscore 
and six years have I served Him, and He hath done me no wrong. 
How then can I speak evil of my King, who saved me?’ 

All threats and seductions alike having proved powerless, the pro- 
consul announced to the assembled multitude that Polycarp had con- 


1 See 1. p. 366, Il. pp. 325 sq, Ill. 394+ 
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fessed himself a Christian. A howl of savage vengeance arose from the 
mixed throng of Jews and Heathens. They cried to the Asiarch to let 
a lion loose upon him. ‘This Philip declined to do, for the festival had 
lasted some days and these sports were now over. Then they clamoured 
that he should be burnt alive. Three days before his apprehension he 
had dreamed that his pillow was on fire, and this dream he had inter- 
preted as foretelling the manner of his death. His vision was now to 
be fulfilled. 

Timber and faggots were hastily gathered together from the work- 
shops and the baths—the Jews working with exceptional zeal at this 
unholy task. The pyre was heaped up; the old man threw aside his 
cloke and girdle; he tried also to take off his shoes, but his strength 
failed him; he had long been accustomed to depend on the eager aid 
of those around him for such kindly offices. The executioners would 
have nailed him to the stake, but at his own request they desisted, and 
he was tied with cords. To the simple bystanders, who afterwards 
narrated the incident, he seemed like some goodly ram, the leader of 
the flock, bound and ready for sacrifice. Then he offered his last 
prayer—words of praise and thanksgiving that God had deigned to 
accept him that day as a sacrifice well-pleasing to Himself. 

No sooner had he uttered the final Amen, than the fire was lighted 
and blazed up. Then the bystanders witnessed a marvellous occurrence. 
The fire arched itself around him, like the bellying sail of a ship; and 
he appeared in the centre, like precious metal in the refiner’s furnace. 
At the same time a fragrant scent was perceived, as of costly spices. 

At length, seeing that the fire refused to do its work, they called for 
the officer of the arena whose duty it was to despatch wounded or 
dangerous beasts, and bade him thrust a dagger into the old man. To 
the marvel of the spectators a quantity of blood flowed from the wound, 
sufficient to extinguish the flames. 

The Christian brethren were anxious to secure the remains of the 
martyred victim, but they were thwarted in their wishes. The Jews, 
here as ever, were their chief enemies. Guarding the body, they 
induced Nicetes to intercede with the proconsul that it might not be 
surrendered, ‘lest the Christians, abandoning the worship of the cruci- 
fied one, should begin to adore this man’. ‘They knew not’, say the 
narrators, ‘that we can never either desert the Christ or worship any 
other’. The centurion therefore placed the body in the centre of the 
flames, and it was consumed. Then the brethren gathered up the bones, 
more precious than jewels, and laid them in a suitable place, where 
they might year by year celebrate the day of the martyr’s heavenly 
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birth, as an act of piety towards those athletes who had fought and 
conquered in the past, and an incentive and training for those who 
should hereafter contend in the same lists. 

With the death of Polycarp the sufferings of the Christians for a 
time ceased. He thus, as it were, set his seal to the persecution by his 
martyrdom. 

The narrative of these incidents is contained in a letter written not 
long after by the Smyrnzan Church to the Christians of Philomelium. 
The Philomelians had requested a detailed account of the events. This 
letter is offered by the writers as a summary statement, such as the 
circumstances allowed. With regard to Polycarp’s last hours however 
it is full enough; and any amplification, which might have been 
expected or contemplated, must have dealt with the fate of the other 
sufferers. It is sent by the hands of one Marcianus; and as Irenzus, 
who was connected with Polycarp and the Smyrnzans in early life, 
is found addressing a treatise to one bearing this name, it is not un- 
reasonable to surmise that the same person is meant’. The Philomelians 
are charged to circulate the letter among the more distant Christian 
communities. 

It is related by Dion Cassius that, on the day and hour when the 
dagger of Stephanus ridded the world of the tyrant Domitian, Apollonius 
of Tyana, then residing in Asia Minor, mounted a lofty rock, and gather- 
ing the multitude about him, cried ; ‘Well done, Stephanus ; excellent, 
Stephanus; smite the blood-stained wretch; thou hast struck, thou 
hast wounded, thou hast slain’. ‘This did so happen’, adds the 
historian gravely, ‘though one disbelieve it ten thousand times over’ 
(rotro pev ovtws éyevero, Kav pupidKis Tis amvotyoy)*. A somewhat similar 
story is told of Polycarp’s death. Irenzeus, then sojourning in Rome, 
at the precise hour when Polycarp suffered, heard a voice as of a 
trumpet saying, ‘Polycarp has been martyred’. This was related, we 
are told, in Irenzus’ own writings®. The analogies of authenticated 
records of apparitions seen and voices heard at a distance at the 
moment of death have been too frequent in all ages to allow us to dis- 
miss the story at once as a pure fiction*. The statement indeed is not 


1 See III. p. 398. Psychical Research, April 1883, p. 123 sq. 
2 Dion Cass. Ixvii. 18. See also Phi- Other illustrations will be found in R. D. 
lostr. Afoll. viii. 26. Owen’s Footfalls on the Boundary of 


3 See the concluding paragraph of the Awother World, Philadelphia 1860. As 
Letter of the Smyrnaans § 22 in the Mos- this sheet is passing through the press, 
cow MS (III. p. 402). an article on Visible Apparitions has ap- 

4 Some recent examples are brought to- peared in the Mineteenth Century, July 
gether in the Proceedings of the Society for 1884, p. 68 sq, giving other curious in- 
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contained in any extant writing of Irenzeus, but it is by no means certain 
that the story would not have escaped Eusebius, either from inad- 
vertence or from ignorance. 


Thus the reign of the most humane, most beneficent, and most up- 
right of the Roman emperors—the Numa of the imperial regime’—was 
stained with the blood of an innocent and blameless man, whose 
extreme old age, if nothing else, might have exempted him from such 
a fate. The fact is a striking comment on Roman polity; for the 
result was inevitable. If the view which has been taken in a previous 
chapter (p. 7 sq) be correct, Christianity had never been anything else 
but an illicit religion, and Trajan by his famous rescript only formulated 
the mode of dealing with it. At all events from his time onward to 
the end of the second century it was directly forbidden by the law, and 
its adherents were punishable by death. On this point there is no 
divergence of opinion. But, though the law remained unaltered, the 
disposition and attitude of the reigning emperor might materially affect 
the position of the Christians. The temper of Trajan’s immediate 
successor would not be unfavourable to them. Easy, versatile, in- 
quisitive, cosmopolitan in his sympathies and his tastes, Hadrian would 
at all events regard Christianity as an interesting study in the history of 


religions. 


stances. Such narratives at all events 
testify to a wide-spread belief. 

1 Fronto p. 206 (ed. Naber) ‘ Numae 
regiaequiperandus’, Capitol. Pus 13 ‘ Rite 
comparatur Numae, cujus felicitatem pie- 
tatemque et securitatem caerimoniasque 
semper obtinuit’, Aurel. Victor. Zpzd. 15 
‘quamvis eum Numae contulerit aetas 
sua’, Eutrop. Brev. viii. 4 ‘qui merito 
Numae Pompilioconferatur, ita ut Romulo 
Trajanus aequetur’. 

2 For the sceptical side of his charac- 
ter see the letter to Servianus, Vopiscus 
Saturnin. 8 (given below, p. 480); and 
the sportive verses to his departing soul, 
‘Animula, vagula, etc.,’ Spartian. Hadr. 
25. For his superstitious tendencies see 
Julian’s character of him, Caesares p. 
311 els Te Tov odpavdy dpop&y modAaxts 
kal moAumpayKovwy Ta amrdoppyTa; comp. 
Dion Cass. lxix. 5 7TwwyTo bev ‘8h Tatra 
Te abrod kal Td mdvu axpiBes Td TE Teplep- 
yov Kal 7d TodUmparyywov, 2b. 11 TA TE "yap 


Half sceptic, half devotee’, a scoffer and a mystic by turns, 


adda Teprepyorepos Adpiavds, womep elroy, 
éyévero, kal uavrTeloas payyavelais Te Tap- 
rodamais éxphro [after which Dion tells 
the story of Antinous], § 22 ‘Adpsavds de 
paryyavelars wév Tice Kal yonTelacs ExevodTd 
more Tov wypod x.7.A. [during his last 
illness]; Ammianus xxv. 4. 17 ‘praesa- 
giorum sciscitationi nimiae deditus [Ju- 
lianus], ut aequiparare videretur in hac 
parte principem Hadrianum; supersti- 
tiosus magis quam sacrorum legitimus 
observator, innumeras sine parcimonia 
pecudes mactans, ut aestimaretur, si rever- 
tisset de Parthis, boves jam defuturos; 
Marci illius similis Caesaris, in quem id 
accepimus; Oi devxol Bdes Mdpxw Te 
Kaloape' "Av od vixnoys, jets darwdo we Oe ; 
Pausanias i. 5. 5 kar’ éue 70n PBaoiéws 
‘Adptavod tris Te els TO Oefov Timis emt 
mheictov €dOovros x.7T.A.; Spartian. Ha- 
drian. 20 ‘Marius Maximus dicit eum 
natura crudelem fuisse et idcirco multa 
pie fecisse, quod timeret ne sibi idem 
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this paradox of humanity’ would be less disposed than most rulers to 
deal hardly with a movement which he must have viewed with mingled 
respect and amusement. The adherents of the new faith had indeed 
much less to fear from the man of the world who wrote the satirical 
letter to Servianus, than from the student philosopher who penned 
the one bitter sentence of condemnation in the AZfeditations’. It is 
stated indeed that Hadrian, while he patronized Roman rites and duly 
exercised his functions as chief-pontiff, looked with contempt on 
foreign religions*. The statement however can only be received with 
much limitation. Spending the larger part of his time in the provinces, 
Hadrian is found everywhere encouraging local rites, building temples, 
dabbling in magic, and seeking initiation into mysteries. This emperor 
had no innate love for war, whoever the enemy might be. He preferred 
settling his differences by management and diplomacy, rather than by 
the employment of force. It is not improbable therefore that he would 
have made peace with the Christians—the religious foes of his pre- 
decessor—just as he made peace with the Eastern nations on the 
frontier—the military foes of Trajan—if he could have done so on his 
own terms. A historian, writing some two centuries later, states that in 
divers cities he built temples void of any images, which were called 
to his own time ‘ Hadrian’s’, the emperor having designated them for 
Christian worship’. The story in this exaggerated form may well be 
questioned. But he was just the man to have offered a place to Christ 
in his pantheon, if there were any chance of his offer being accepted. 
Christian writers at all events regard him as anything but hostile to 


quod Domitiano accidit eveniret’; Spar- 
tian. Ae/. Ver. 3 ‘Fertur... Hadrianum 
Veri scisse genituram...fuisse enim Hadri- 
anum peritum matheseos Marius Maximus 
usque adeo demonstrat, ut eum dicat 
cuncta de se scisse etc.’ 

1 Spartian. Hadrian. 14 ‘Idem severus, 
laetus, comis, gravis, lascivus, cunctator, 
tenax, liberalis, simulator, saevus, clemens, 
et semper in omnibus varius’. 

* For Hadrian’s Letter to Servianus 
see below p. 480; for the passage in the 
Meditations, p. 533: 

3 Spartian. Hadr. 22 ‘Sacra Romana 
diligentissime curavit ; peregrina contemp- 
sit; pontificis maximi officium peregit’. 

4 Lamprid. A/ex. 43 ‘Christo templum 
facere voluit [Alexander], eumque inter 


deos recipere, quod et Hadrianus cogi- 
tasse fertur, qui templa in omnibus civi- 
tatibus sine simulacris jusserat fieri; quae 
hodie idcirco, quia non habent numina, 
dicuntur Hadriani, quae ille ad hoc par- 
asse dicebatur. Sed prohibitus est ab is 
qui consulentes sacra reppererant omnes 
Christianos futuros, si id fecisset.? The 
words ‘prohibitus est, etc.’ are commonly 
referred to Hadrian; but they seem more 
naturally to apply to Alexander Severus 
himself. 
tioned in Spartian. Hadrian. 13 ‘Apud 


Are not these the temples men- 


Athenienses dedicavit....Jovis Olympu 
aedem et aram sibi; eodemque modo per 
Asiam iter faciens, fempla sui nominis 
consecravit’? 
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Christianity. His accession was the signal for the first outburst of 
apologetic literature, addressed to the emperor himself—a manifest 
token that they looked upon the new reign as the dawn of a better day 
for Christianity’, His rescript to Minucius Fundanus proconsul of 
Asia (see p. 476), by which the proceedings against the Christians are 
regulated, tends in the same direction. He does not in any point 
rescind the ordinance of his predecessor, but he forbids the magistrates 
to proceed against a person in deference to popular clamour, where 
there is no responsible accuser, and he imposes the severest penalties 
on false accusations. The effect of such an ordinance would stretch 
far beyond the formal enactment itself. It would show that the emperor 
discouraged persecutions, and thus it would procure comparative 
immunity for the Christians, though the law which made Christianity a 
crime was not erased from the statute book. Objections have been 
raised to the genuineness of this rescript. But its existence helps to 
explain the phenomena of the time. Christianity was a capital crime 
in the eye of the law; the Christians might be reckoned by hundreds 
of thousands within the Roman empire at this time. Every one of 
these was liable to death. Yet only one recorded martyrdom under 
Hadrian is absolutely certain, and we can count on the fingers all those 
of whom it can be maintained with any plausibility that they suffered 
for the faith during this reign. The rescript to Minucius Fundanus, 
Melito tells us*, was only one of several documents to the same effect 
which this emperor issued to the provincial magistrates; and we can 
well believe this statement. The one well-authenticated martyrdom 
which is ascribed to this reign—the death of the Roman bishop Teles- 
phorus*—belongs to its close, when the emperor’s mind was already 
unhinged by his malady, and the suspicions with which he was haunted 
proved fatal to his most trusted friends. Whether the emperor himself 
was responsible for this martyrdom, we know not. But the frenzy of a 
disordered intellect, which shed the blood of the aged Servianus, a 
near connexion and a long-tried friend whom he had loaded with 
honours*, might well have singled out the chief ruler of the Christians 
as a victim to appease the angry gods. 

The even temper of Antoninus Pius would not on the whole be 
so favourable to the Christians as the restless versatility of Hadrian. 
Certain it is, that during his reign we hear more of martyrdoms than 
under his predecessor. Yet it is not probable that he himself was 

1 Euseb. Z@. Z. iv. 3. 4 Spartian. Hadrian. 25, Dion Cass. 


2 Euseb. H. Z. iv. 26; see p. 536. bg bey ye 
3 Tren. Haer. ili. 3. 43 see p. 502. 
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directly responsible for these sufferings. ‘Almost alone of all emperors,’ 
says Capitolinus, ‘he lived without any bloodshed either of citizen or 
of foe,’ notwithstanding his protracted reign of twenty-two years; but 
he adds significantly—and the qualification covers these persecutions of 
the Christians—‘quantum ad se ipsum pertinet,’ ‘so far as it rested 
with himself’ (rus 13). He was clement even to indulgence both by 
temper and on principle’. The Christian apologists praise his tolerant 
spirit. Melito more especially, addressing his successor M. Aurelius, 
states that he wrote to the Greek towns generally (xpos ravras “EAAnvas), 
among which he especially mentions Larissa, Thessalonica, and Athens, 
prohibiting any irregularities and excesses (uydév vewrepifew) in the 
treatment of the Christians*. We are reminded by the mention of this 
last city, that Dionysius of Corinth names Publius bishop of Athens as 
having suffered martyrdom, apparently during this reign®. The letter of 
Antoninus to the Athenians may have been written on the occasion of 
a popular outbreak which led to the death of Publius. A rescript 
to the Confederation of Asia is extant bearing the name of this emperor 
in which he goes to greater lengths in the direction of tolerance; but 
the authenticity of this document is justly disputed*. Yet, though 
certainly spurious, it represents the conception of him entertained by 
Christians in the generations next succeeding his own. At the same 
time, though his natural humanity would lead him to treat the Christians 
with some tenderness, he would have no religious sympathy with them. 
When he is compared with Numa, the comparison does not stop short 
at his clemency and justice, but extends also to his patronage of 
religious ceremonies®, In accordance with this representation, the in- 
scriptions commemorate his benefactions for these purposes®. The 


1M. Antonin. i. 16 mapa rod marpds 
7d HuEpov k.T.A.; Capitol. Pus 2 ‘moribus 
clemens’...‘vere natura clementissimus’, 
1o ‘ad indulgentias pronissimus fuit’, 13 
‘cum omnes ejus pietatem, clementiam... 
laudarent’; Aurelius Victor Zfzz. 15 
‘Tantae bonitatis is principatus fuit ut 
haud dubie sine exemplo vixerit’, ‘adeo 
mansuetus ut instantibus patribus etc.’, 
‘usque eo autem mitis fuit ut etc.’; 
Eutrop. Brev. viii. 4 ‘nulli acerbus, 
cunctis benignus’; Dion Cass. lxix. 20 
mpg@ov, evecxrov (words put into the mouth 
of Hadrian); Trebell. Poll. Zyr. Trig. 6 
‘non Antoninum in clementia’; Ammian. 
Marc. xxx. 8. 12 ‘serenus et clemens’. 
The description in Aristides, Of. 1. p. 98 


sq, Eis Baodéa, is drawn from Pius, and 
great stress is laid on his ¢iAavOpwria 
(p- 105 sq). 

For the story of Arrius Antoninus, 
related by Tertullian Scap. 5, see below 
p- 539. The identification of the pro- 
consul so called with Antoninus Pius, 
who before his exaltation bore this name, 
is hardly consistent with the well-known 
humanity of this emperor. 

2 See below, p. 536. 

* Euseb. ZH. £. iv. 23. 

4 This document is discussed below, 
p-. 481. 

5 See Capitol. Pius 13, quoted above 
p- 456, note 1. 

8 Corp. Inscr. Lat. Vi. 1001, S.P.Q.R. 
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only recorded martyrdoms in proconsular Asia during his reign are those 
of Polycarp and his companions. The narrative suggests that these 
were planned and carried out entirely in the province itself, without the 
action of the emperor. He would probably have stopped them, if he 
could. But, even if interposition had been possible at so great a distance 
from Rome, he was powerless. Religion was identified with polity in 
the Roman system; and of this system the emperor was the chief 
corner-stone. Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, all had been deified before 
him—the last by the express wish of Antoninus Pius himself, despite the 
opposition of the Senate’. M. Aurelius, L. Verus, Commodus, all would 
be deified after him. He himself was destined to deification, when his 
time came. Nor was this apotheosis with its consequent worship post- 
poned till after death. In no region did the cultus of the living 
emperor assume such gigantic proportions as in Asia Minor ; and at no 
period did it advance by more rapid strides than in the age of the 
Antonines. The high character and the upright rule of these sovereigns 
disposed men the more readily to yield a homage which they were not 
prepared to deny even to dissolute tyrants. Antoninus Pius himself 
was invoked at one time as the new Dionysus, at another as Zeus 
Eleutherius*. His wife Faustina was the new Demeter*. His two 
adopted sons, M. Aurelius and L. Verus, were the Olympian gods, the 
new Dioscuri*, the twin brothers, sons of Zeus. The machinery of 
persecution was ready to hand in this political religion. Though 
Antoninus himself might have no desire to set it in motion, yet if the 
impetus were once given from without, he was powerless to stop it. At 
best he could only guide and moderate the popular excitement. Nor 
were occasions wanting to supply the impulse. Though the wisdom, 


IMP. CAESARI. T. AELIO. HADRIANO.AN- 
TONINO. AVG. PIO. P.P. PONTIF. MAX. 
TRIB. POT. VI. COS. III. OPTIMO. MAXI- 
MOQ . PRINCIPI . ET. CVM. SVMMA. BE- 
NIGNITATE . lVSTISSIMO .OB.INSIGNEM . 
ERGA. CAERIMONIAS. PVBLICAS. CVRAM. 
AC. RELIGIONEM . 

1 Dion Cass. Ixix. 23, Ixx. 1, Spartian. 
Hadrian. 27, Capitolin. Pzws 5, Aurel. 
Victor Caes. 14, Eutrop. Brev. vill. 3. 

2 He is véos Awyvvaos in Boeckh C. 7. G. 
349 (Luscr. Attic. WI. 22); and Zeds in 
CRIME aon vieuiehy Wigwiiy YeNalaly visvoee lal 


had been designated véos Avvuaos C./. G. 
3455, 6786; and also Zevs with various 
epithets, such as Awdwvatos C. 7. G. 1822, 
*Edev0épios 2b. 2179, but most commonly 
"Ordumios (e.g. C./. G. 1312, 1822, 2179, 
3036; FYourn. of Hell. Stud. V1..p. 363), 
either alone or combined with other 
epithets. On this designation *Odvpaios 
see below, p. 468. 

3 Boeckh C. /. G. 6280 B Oeal 6é muy 
ovpaviavar Tiovow, Anw te vén, And Te 
maha.y, i.e. the new Demeter Faustina 
as well as the original Demeter: see the 


in the first passage (=Znscr. Ai. II. 527) 
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In like manner Hadrian before him 
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firmness, and moderation of the sovereign saved the empire from the 
worst scourges of war and tumult during his reign, yet it was marked 
by a succession of overwhelming physical calamities—conflagrations, 
earthquakes, famines, pestilences, portents of divers kinds’. Procon- 
sular Asia more especially was scourged by these catastrophes. Only 
two or three years before Polycarp’s death an earthquake—exceptionally 
violent even for this region—had utterly destroyed Mitylene and 
ruined a considerable part of Smyrna itself. The Smyrnzans were 
thrown into the utmost consternation by the disaster. We have only 
to imagine the recurrence of a shock, however slight, at this crisis, and 
the excited populace would demand its victims to appease the angry 
deities before it was too late. When the cry Christianos ad leones was 
once raised, the result was inevitable. The fate of Polycarp must be 
the fate of every faithful servant of Christ. If he were accused, he 
must confess. If he confessed, he must be condemned. ‘The law left 
no logical standing-ground short of this. No wonder that humane and 
far-seeing emperors did their best by indirect means to minimise the 
application of the law. 

But, if the Christians fared ill under Antoninus Pius, their con- 
dition was still worse under his successor. The traditions, amidst which 
he had been brought up, were highly unfavourable to a generous ap- 
preciation of them. His tutor and familiar friend Fronto did not 
disdain to give circulation to the most shameful libels against them*. 
His favourite teacher, whom he loaded with honours, Junius Rusticus, 
as city praetor, condemned Justin and his companions to death at 
Rome*. He himself could see nothing but ‘sheer obstinacy’ (WAny 


1 Spartian. Pixs g ‘Adversa ejus tem- 
poribus haec provenerunt; fames de qua 
diximus ; circi ruina; terrae motus quo 
Rhodiorum et Asiae oppida conciderunt... 
et Romae incendium quod trecentas qua- 
draginta insulas vel domos absumsit ; et 
Narbonensis civitas, et Antiochense oppi- 
dum, et Carthaginiense forum arsit. Fuit 
et inundatio Tiberis; apparuit et stella 
crinita; natus est et biceps puer; et uno 
partu mulieris quinque pueri editi sunt 
etc.’, where other prodigies are mentioned; 
Chronographer of 354 ‘Hoc imper(ante) 
Circensibus Apollinaribus partectorum 
columna ruit et oppressit homines MCXxI1’ 
(ed. Mommsen, p. 647); Dion Cass. Ixx. 4 
éml rod "Avtwvivou héyerat kal poBepwraros 
mepl ra pwépn THs Biduvlas cal rod “EXn- 


omovTou getouos yevécOar Kal aAdas Te 
modes Kametv laxupds kal éfaipérws Thy 
Kvfixov x.7.X. 

2 Aristides Ovat. 25 (Of. 1. p. 497) 
"Edéoroe 5é kal Duvpvatoe map add7dous 
&eov PopvBoriuevor, } 5é cuvéxera OavpacTh 
kal Tay cecopav kal TSv doBwr. For the 
date (A.D. 151, 152) see Waddington 
Mémoire sur Aristide p. 242 sq, Fastes 
Asiatigues p. 214. This is to be distin- 
guished from the earthquake which some 
years later, at the close of the reign of 
M. Aurelius, threw down nearly the whole 
of Smyrna. 

8 Minuc. Felix Octav. 9, 31; see below, 
P+ 529. 

* See below, p. 510. For this em- 
peror’s relation to Rusticus see Capitol. 
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moparagww) in their heroism when face to face with death’. It was plain 
therefore that Christianity could not hope for immunity from this 
emperor, notwithstanding his naturally humane and gentle spirit. 
Despite the disposition of Christian writers to represent his dealings in 
the most favourable light—a disposition of which I have already ex- 
plained the causes*—it is a plain fact that Christian blood flowed more 
freely under M. Aurelius, than it had flowed any time previously 
during the half century which had intervened since the Bithynian 
martyrdoms under Trajan, or was hereafter to flow any time during the 
decades which would elapse before the outbreak of the Severian per- 
secution at the commencement of the next century. In fact the wound 
was never staunched during his reign®. The evidence indeed is only 
fragmentary ; but the verdict can hardly be doubtful. The fate of 
Justin and his companions at Rome, the martyrdoms of Thraseas of 
Eumenia and of Sagaris of Laodicea, perhaps also of Papirius of 
Smyrna and of Melito of Sardis, in Asia Minor, and the wholesale 
slaughters in the amphitheatres of Vienne and Lyons, extend over nearly 
the whole of this reign and speak from divers parts of the empire. 
The execution of the African martyrs belongs to the earliest months 
of the succeeding reign; but it must be traced to the policy which 
prevailed under M. Aurelius. 


Smyrna had not been among the earliest of the Apostolic Churches. 
Polycarp himself refers to the fact that the Philippians had been con- 
verted to Christ before the Church over which he himself presided 
(§ 11). Yet, when the Apocalypse was written, the Smyrneean Church 
had already had a history. If therefore we assume the early date of the 
Apocalypse, it must have been founded some years before a.D. 70. This 
being so, the obvious supposition is that Smyrna was evangelized during 
S. Paul’s three years’ residence at Ephesus (A.D. 54—57), when we read 
that ‘all those who dwelt in Asia heard the word of God’ (Acts xix. ro, 
comp. ver. 26). We may therefore assign to it a similar origin to that 
which hypothetically we have assigned to the Churches of Magnesia 
(11. p. 102) and of Tralles (1. p. 147). If not from the Apostle himself, 


Marcus 3 ‘ Audivit...praecipue Junium 
Rusticum, quem et reveritus est et secta- 
tus, qui domi militiaeque pollebat, Stoicae 
disciplinae peritissimum; cum quo omnia 
communicavit publica privataque consilia ; 
cui etiam ante praefectos praetorio semper 
osculum dedit; quem et consulem iterum 
designavit; cui post obitum statuas pos- 


tulavit’: M. Anton. i. 7, 17, iii. 5, Themist. 
Orat. xiii. p. 173, xvil. p. 215, Digest. 
KLIS Tonle 
1 M. Antonin. xi. 3; see below, p. 533- 
2 See above, pp. 2, 8; below, p. 527. 
3 For the authorities relating to the 
martyrdoms which are mentioned in the 
succeeding sentences see below, p. 509 sq. 
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at least from one of his immediate disciples and converts, it would 
receive the first tidings of the Gospel during this period. The author 
of the Life of Polycarp indeed supplies more explicit information with 
regard to the early days of the Smyrnzan Church. He speaks of 
Strateeas, a brother of Timothy, whom S. Paul had known in Pam- 
phylia as residing there. The Apostle, leaving Galatia, sought rest and 
refreshment among the faithful in Smyrna, and took up his abode with 
Strateeas. The visit to ‘Asia’ here intended is apparently the same which is 
described in Acts xix. 1 sq, during the Apostle’s third missionary journey, 
commencing about a.p. 54’. After the Apostle’s departure, Strateeas 
‘succeeds to the instruction’ of the Church (d:edéEaro...r7}v dudacKadéiav), 
apparently as its first bishop. The immediate predecessor of Polycarp 
in the episcopate was Bucolus; but others had intervened between 
Strateeas and him. The account in the Afostolic Constitutions (vii. 46) 
runs on the same lines, but is not consistent in its details with the 
story of Polycarp’s biographer. The writer of this work gives the first 
bishop as Ariston, then Strateeas, then another Ariston®. It is notice- 
able that Aristion is the name of one of those personal disciples of 
Christ with whom Papias was acquainted’, and from whom he de- 
rived some traditions of the earliest days of the Gospel. We have no 
means of extricating the historical kernel of which these legendary 
stories are the husk; but the repetition of the same name might suggest 
the inference that there was an alternation in the presidency of the 
college of presbyters, before Smyrna had a bishop properly so called. 
Anyhow it is far from improbable that Polycarp was not the first 
bishop of Smyrna, even in the more restricted sense of the term. 

As interpreted by some writers, the letter to the angel of the Church 
of Smyrna in the Apocalypse (ii. 8—1o) contains the earliest and most 
interesting reference to Polycarp, of whose destiny it thus becomes a 
prophetic utterance : 


1 Acts xviii. 23, 24, xix. 1, é&7\Oev 
[Ilairos] duepxouevos rv Tadarixny xapav 
kal Ppvylav...’Tovdatos dé tis ’AmoAdOs... 
Karnvrnoev eis “Edeoov... Eyévero 6e... 
TlavAov dieMovra ra dywrepixa wépn éOeiy 
(v. l. karedetv) els “Eqecov kal evpelv 
Twas pabnrds. With this compare the 
language of Vit. Polyc. 2’Ev rats huépacs 
trav attuwy 6 Ilatdos éx trys Tadarlas 
KaTiov karnvrncey els THv Aciay,...uéMwv 
HAOev ody 
é&y tH Zutpyn mpds Xrparalav...rap @ 


Nourdy dmévar els ‘Tepoooduua, 


elcehOcw 6 ILavXos kal cuvavayayov rods 
bvTas miorods K.T.X. The ‘days of un- 
leavened bread’ are mentioned to intro- 
duce the Apostle’s subsequent discourse 
on the proper time of observing Easter; 
but the journey to Jerusalem must be a 
slip, as no such journey took place till 
more than three years later. 

2 The names, Ariston and Aristion, 
occur on the coins of Smyrna; Mionnet 
III. 193, Suppl. VI. 310. 

3 Euseb. 4. £. ili. 39. 
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‘I know thy tribulation and thy poverty (but thou art rich), and the 
blasphemy of them which say they are Jews, and they are not, but are a 
synagogue of Satan. Fear not the things that thou shalt suffer. Behold, 
the devil shall cast some of you into prison, and ye shall be tried; and ye 
shall have tribulation ten days. Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give 
thee the crown of life.’ 


The language indeed would well describe the circumstances of Poly- 
carp’s fate. The blasphemy of the Jews (§§ 13, 17, 18), the enmity of 
the devil ($§ 3, 17), the crown of life (§§ 17, 19, tov THs apBapoias 
orépavov), all have their counterparts in the account of his martyrdom. 
But this explanation of a direct personal reference to Polycarp depends 
on two assumptions, both (to say the least) highly doubtful. It inter- 
prets the angel of the Church to be its presiding officer, its bishop, 
though the highly figurative character of the context suggests another 
explanation’. And again it is forced to postulate the later date of 
the Apocalypse, for the earlier date would be nearly coincident with 
Polycarp’s birth ; and even with the later he would still be a very 
young man, not more than six or seven and twenty. Yet in a broader 
sense this Apocalyptic letter may be considered prophetic; for it 
forecasts the career of the Smyrnzean Church, of which Polycarp was 
the truest type and the representative hero. 

Of the succeeding bishops of Smyrna the Life of Polycarp by the 
false Pionius gives information which, notwithstanding its fictitious 
accompaniments, may rest on a basis of authentic tradition. As the 
immediate successor of Polycarp he names one Papirius (§ 15). But a 
Papirius is likewise mentioned by Polycrates of Ephesus writing in the 
last decade of the second century, as a man of note in these parts, who 
supported the Quartodeciman use in the Paschal controversy’. It is 
very probable therefore that the Smyrnzean episcopate of Papirius was 
a matter of history well known to the spurious Pionius. If so, we may 
perhaps accept as historical his further statement that Papirius was 
succeeded by one Camerius, whom he states to have been ordained 
deacon by Polycarp himself and to have accompanied him in this 
capacity on his episcopal visitations’. 


The lifetime of Polycarp was the most tumultuous period in the 
religious history of the world*, and a chief arena of the struggle between 


1 See Philippians p. 199 sq. period see Friedlander Svttengeschichte 

_ ? Euseb. H. £. v. 24. Roms ill. p. 423 sq (1871), Boissier Za 
3 Vit. Polyc. 27; see the note there. Religion Romaine i. p. 410 sq (1874), 
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divers creeds and cults was Asia Minor. Im the earlier part of the 
second century it is probable that Polycarp may have witnessed in pro- 
consular Asia, what Pliny describes as taking place in the neighbouring 
regions of Pontus and Bithynia—large and rapid accessions to the 
Church of Christ from all ranks and ages, threatening to empty the 
heathen temples and to starve the heathen rites’. But soon after he 
would find himself face to face with a movement which, if his faith had 
failed him, must have filled him with apprehension. Already, before the 
close of the first century of the Christian era, signs were visible of a 
reaction against the philosophic and worldly scepticism which for some 
generations had been undermining the popular religions and threatened 
to reduce them to a heap of crumbling ruins. The contrast between 
the elder and the younger Pliny marks the period of transition. The 
avowed disbelief of the uncle is replaced by the religious activity of the 
nephew*. With the second century the pagan reaction set in vigorously, 
and in the age of the Antonines—at the epoch of Polycarp’s death—it 
was at its height. A sceptical philosophy had failed to satisfy the 
cravings of the educated classes, and it had never touched, except super- 
ficially, the lower ranks of society. The erection of temples, the 
establishment of new priesthoods, the multiplication of religious rites 
and festivals, all bear testimony to this fact. ‘We are too forgetful,’ says 
Renan, ‘that the second century had a veritable pagan propaganda 
(prédication) parallel to that of Christianity and in many respects in 
accord with it*’. From various motives the pagan revival was promoted 
by the reigning sovereigns. The political and truly Roman instincts of 
Trajan were not more friendly to it than the archzeological tastes, the 
cosmopolitan interests, and the theological levity of Hadnan. From 
their immediate successors, Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius, it 
received even more solid and efficient support. Stoicism—whatever 
might be its faults—was intensely religious after its own lights; and 
Stoicism was seated next to the throne and upon the throne. M., 
Aurelius managed to incorporate into his Stoicism the popular mythology 





Kaiserzeit 1. ii. p. 679 sq (1883), Renan 
L’Eglise Chrétienne pp. 1 sq, 31 sq, 290 
Sq, 304 sq (1879), Marc-Auréle pp. 1 sq, 
32 Sq, 345 sq (1882), Capes Age of the 
Antonines pp. 129 sq, 150 sq (1880). 
Of these Friedlander’s account is the 
most complete. See also Dollinger Fer- 
denthum u. Fudenthum (1857) passim. 

1 Traj. et Plin. Zfist. 96, given above, 
p- 50 sq. 
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* He himself mentions building one 
temple (Zfzst. iv. 1) and restoring and 
enlarging another (Z 77st. ix. 39) with his 
own money. His language on the latter 
occasion is worth quoting; ‘Videor ergo 
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and the pagan rites with a flexibility which would have astonished the 
founders and early disciples of the sect. When he was inaugurating 
the war with the Marcomanni, he gathered priests from all quarters, 
celebrated foreign rites of all religions, and purified Rome with every 
kind of ceremonial’. The slaughter of victims on this or a similar 
occasion was on a scale so great that in a satire of the day the 
white cattle were represented as complaining that his victory would be 
their annihilation» When a young man, he took the most active 
interest in his duties as a member of the Salian college, of which he was 
prelate and soothsayer and master*. As sovereign, he was reported also 
to have consulted Chaldean fortune-tellers and Egyptian magicians*. Of 
the Cesar-worship, which had grown up in imperial times, he was the 
most active promoter. Not only was he a party to the deification of 
his predecessor Antoninus—this might have been forgiven him—but he 
himself took the initiative in conferring divine honours on his worthless 
brother Verus and his shameless wife Faustina, with the usual apparatus 
of a high-priesthood, a sacerdotal college, and recurring festivals®. Thus 
paganism profited by the high personal character and the wise and 
beneficent rule of the reigning emperors. Nor did it disdain an appeal 
to the lower cravings of a superstitious ignorance. Astrology, dreams, 
auguries, witchcraft—these and other degraded types of the religious 
sentiment meet us at every turn in exaggerated forms. The arch- 
charlatans Peregrinus Proteus and Alexander of Abonoteichos were 
strictly contemporaries of Polycarp, and Asia Minor was the chief scene 
of their activity. The rising tide of this pagan reaction brought in on its 
surface from far and wide the refuse of the basest superstitions and 
impostures. Support was sought for the growing sentiment in the 
assimilation of foreign religions. The rites of Syria and of Egypt 
had for some generations been naturalized in these parts. A more 
recent accession was the Mithraic worship derived from Persia, which 
culminated in the later years of the Antonines. Its horrors and its 
mysticism invested it with a strange fascination for the devotee for whom 
the more sober forms of heathen religion had lost their attractions. Even 


1 Capitolin. Marcus 13 ‘Tantus autem 
terror belli Marcomannici fuit, ut undique 
sacerdotes Antoninus acciverit, peregrinos 
ritus impleverit, Romam omni genere lus- 
traverit, retardatusque a bellica profec- 
tione sit; celebravit et, Romano ritu lec- 
tisternia per septem dies’. 

* Ammian. xxv. 4. 17, quoted above, 


p- 456. The distich runs thus; 
of Boes of NevKol Mdpxw 7H Kaloapr xalpew* 
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3 Capitolin. Marcus 4 ‘fuit in eo sacer- 
dotio et praesul et vates et magister.’ 

4 Capitolin. Marcus 19, Dion Cass. 
Ixxi. 8. See below, p. 488. 

5 Capitolin. Marcus 15, 26. 
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the extant literature of the age is strongly imbued with the prevailing 
spirit. Phlegon of Tralles the collector of portents, and Artemidorus of 
Daldis the interpreter of dreams, are samples of the literature which the 
age and country of Polycarp could produce. But more famous than 
either of these in his own day was the rhetorician Aristides, himself a 
native of proconsular Asia. The credulity of a Papias is more than 
matched by the credulity of an Aristides. As Aristides spent large 
portions of his time in Polycarp’s city Smyrna, he can hardly have been 
ignorant of ‘the teacher of Asia’, ‘the father of the Christians’, ‘the sub- 
verter of the gods’ of heathendom’. Honoured by peoples and flattered 
by princes, this self-complacent pedant—the devotee of A‘sculapius and 
the dreamer of dreams—would doubtless have looked down with scorn 
on the despised leader of a despised sect. By a strange stroke of irony 
history has reversed their positions. The nerveless declamations of 
Aristides are now read solely, or read chiefly, because they throw some 
light on the chronology of Polycarp. 

In the pagan revival, of which I have spoken, Smyrna seems to 
have borne a conspicuous part. The coins and inscriptions give evidence 
more especially of the progress of Roman state-worship during this 
period. They speak of the goddess Rome, the goddess Senate, the god 
Emperor. The Smyrnzans could boast that they had been the first city 
to dedicate a shrine to Rome’. This was during the republican times. 
When at a later date eleven cities of Asia contended for the honour of 
erecting a temple to Tiberius, to Livia, and to the Senate, the palm was 
conceded to Smyrna on the ground of this priority®*, Thus Smyrna be- 
came a chief centre of this political cult. Again and again we read of 
the temples of the Augusti at Smyrna. The festivals of the Commune 
Asiae—the corporation of which this religion was the special charge—were 
held here with exceptional splendour. Twice after Polycarp had reached 
middle life did Smyrna receive fresh honours and privileges in con- 
nexion with the worship of the imperial deities. Her first neocorate dates 
from the reign of Trajan; her second from that of Hadrian*. To this latter 
emperor the Smyrnzans were largely indebted ; for besides procuring the 
decree of the Senate which conferred the second neocorate on them, 
besides instituting sacred games and establishing ‘theologians’ and 
‘choristers’, he had rendered munificent aid in rebuilding and adorning 


1 Martyr. Polyc. 12. 711, 713, 734; Eckhel Mum. Vet. 11. p 
2 Tac. Ann. iv. 56. 559 sq.3 Lane Smyrnacorum Res Gestae 
3 Tac. Ann. iv. 15, 55, 56; comp. etc. p. 32. The third neocorate dates 


Aristid. Orat. 41 (Of. 1. p. 767, Dindorf). from Commodus or Severus. 
4 Boeckh Corp. /nscr. Graec. 11. pp- 
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their city’. Their gratitude showed itself in the fulsomeness of their 
language. He was not only their ‘god Hadrian’; but he was ‘ Hadrian 
the Olympian’, their ‘saviour and founder’ *. Hence the games established 
in his honour—the sacred festival which has been already mentioned— 
were called the ‘Olympian’ Hadrianea*. Nor was it only in the direction 
of this political Roman cult, that the activity of paganism manifested 
itselfin Smyrna. Not to mention the commoner forms of Egyptian* and 
Oriental worship, the rites of Mithras appear in this city as early as 
A.D. 80°. Doubtless they shared the impulse which was given to them 
elsewhere in the age of the Antonines. Meanwhile religions of strictly 
local origin were not neglected. Thus we find an inscription in honour 
of the river-god Meles, who is hailed as ‘saviour’, having by his inter- 
position rescued his worshipper from plague and pestilence®. ‘This in- 
scription is not dated; but we may with fair probability assign it to the 
epoch of the great pestilence which ravaged Asia Minor during the joint 
ceign of M. Aurelius and L. Verus. 

But besides this revival of paganism, the progress of the Church was 
threatened from another side also. The Jews had always been a strong 
body in Smyrna. Smyrna, as an ancient city and a convenient seaport, 
would certainly have received its proper share of those two thousand 
Jewish families which Antiochus the Great transported from Babylonia 
and Mesopotamia to these parts of Asia Minor’. In the first century of the 
Christian era Philo speaks of their ‘abounding (wapaAn@eis) in every city 
of Asia’*, doubtless meaning thereby the proconsular province, of which 
Ephesus and Smyrna were the two eyes. The Christians in Smyrna 
suffered again and again from the hostility of the Jews. The Apocalypse 
was written, if we adopt the earlier date, at the time when the Jewish war 
was at its height under Vespasian and Titus, and when the destruction of 
the Holy City was imminent. Doubtless the troubles in Palestine had 
brought fresh Jewish immigrants to Smyrna, where a powerful colony of 
their countrymen was already established. It was a crisis when the sepa- 


1 C.L. G. 3148; comp. Philostr. Vit. context. Serapis elsewhere is closely 


Soph. i. 25; see Diirr Rezsen des Katsers 
Hadrian p. 5. 

4. 7G. 31945) comp. ib; 3170, 3187. 
See also above, p. 460. 

3 Philostr. Vet. Soph. i. 
3148, 3174, 5913. 

4 Aristides says of himself, Ovaz. 25 
(Op. I. p. 501) éreOvKev TH “Ios Kal re 
Lapdmdc & roe THs “Iovdos iepw, AEyw 
ToUTO évy Dutpyyn yevouevov: see also the 


Arty (God (Ge 


connected with his ailment (Of. 1. p. 470), 
where also the locality is Smyrna. He 
has moreover an oration expressly devoted 
to the praises of this deity; Ovat. 8 His 
Tov Zdparw (Op. I. p. 81 sq). 

5 'C. 2, GC. 3173. 

6 Col. Gs Sts. 

7 Joseph. Azz. xiii. 3. 4. 

8 Leg. ad Gaium 33, Op. 1. p. 582 M. 
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ration of interests and sympathies between the Christians and Jews was 
keenly felt and bitterly resented by the latter. We are not surprised 
therefore to find the Jewish colonists of Smyrna harassing and calumni- 
ating their Christian fellow-citizens. Accordingly they are denounced 
in the Apocalyptic message to this Church (Rev. ii. 9) as a ‘synagogue 
of Satan,’ as ‘self-called Jews,’ but having no real title to the name. 
These events were nearly coincident, as we have seen (p. 438), with the 
birth of Polycarp. A second hardly less signal crisis came, when he 
had passed middle life and was now verging on old age. Hadrian 
completed the work which Vespasian and Titus had begun. The 
foundation of the heathen city Ailia Capitolina on the ruins of Jerusalem, 
whether as cause or as consequence, was connected with a general uprising 
of the Jews. The rebellion under Barcochba broke out. The anta- 
gonism between Jews and Christians was complete. The Christians in 
Palestine stood aloof perforce from this movement. It was impossible 
for them to acknowledge this false Messiah, the leader of the rebel 
hosts. He wreaked a stern vengeance upon them for their neutrality or 
their opposition, inflicting tortures and death upon them if they refused 
to blaspheme Christ. The feud between the Jews and Christians became 
the more embittered, because Hadrian treated the Christians with for- 
bearance, even with favour, allowing them to settle peacefully in his new 
city, from which the Jews were excluded for ever. This fresh devasta- 
tion of Palestine would bring fresh Jewish immigrants to the cities of 
Asia Minor with feelings exasperated a hundredfold against the Christians. 
Twenty years had elapsed after the event before Polycarp’s martyrdom ; 
but twenty years were all too little to heal a feud, which in fact was 
past healing. ‘They (the Jews) treat us as open enemies at war (éyOpovs 
kai 7oXeuiovs),’ writes Justin Martyr in his Apology addressed to 
Antoninus Pius, ‘putting us to death and torturing us just as you(heathens) 
do (opoiws vuiv), whenever they can.’ Moreover we cannot doubt that, 
like his contemporary Justin, Polycarp would dwell upon the lessons 
of Barcochba’s unsuccessful rebellion in a manner not conciliatory to 
the Jews. The language, which he had learnt from his master S. John, 
would be heard on his lips. The Jews of Smyrna would be denounced as a 
‘synagogue of Satan’ at this second crisis, just as they had been denounced 
at the first. Hence, when they got their opportunity, they would not be 
backward in their retaliation. The condemnation of Polycarp (A.D. 155) 
was such an occasion ; and they worked eagerly, as we have seen, in the 
preparations for the martyrdom. ‘The apprehension of Pionius nearly a 

1 Justin. Afo/. i. 31 (p. 72 A); see also the other references in Otto's note, 
I. p- 94- 
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century later (A.D. 250) was such another opportunity’. Here again 
we read of the Jews taking an active interest in the proceedings. As 
on the occasion of Polycarp’s martyrdom, so now again it was a Jewish 
holiday, a high sabbath. Jewish women more especially are mentioned 
as gathering in large numbers to witness the proceedings (§ 3). The 
address of Pionius in the forum is directed largely to the Jews (§ 4). 
He speaks of their ‘bursting with laughter’ (risu se cachinnante dissol- 
vunt), when they see any one sacrificing from compulsion or voluntarily. 
He represents them as declaring derisively in loud and insolent tones 
that the Christians ‘had long had their time of licence’ (diu nos 
licentiae tempus habuisse). ‘Be it granted,’ he adds, ‘we are their 
enemies; yet we are men.’ Within the prison again, he warns the 
persons assembled to beware of the wiles of the Jews: ‘I hear,’ he says, 
‘that the Jews invite some of you to the synagogue’; and he denounces 
a response to this invitation as a crime verging on blasphemy against 
the Holy Ghost (§§ 12, 13). But, if the Jews were bold and strong 
enough in Smyrna to attempt proselytizing, they themselves were not 
always proof against the seductions of paganism. An inscription be- 
longing to the reign of Hadrian’ records how certain renegade Jews (ot 
moté lovdaior) contributed to the erection and adornment of public build- 
ings, not unconnected (it would seem) with heathen rites, at Smyrna— 
a striking illustration of the ferment of religious opinion in this city in 
the age of Polycarp. 


The Smyrnzan brethren, as we saw, gathered up from the stadium 


the calcined bones of the martyr which the fire had spared, and de- 


posited them in a safe place. Ultimately, we may conjecture, they 
rested in the same cemetery, outside the Ephesian gate, where in after 
ages he himself was believed to have laid the body of his predecessor 
Bucolus, and where the myrtle tree springing up, as it were by a miracle, 
marked the deposition of the bones of a later martyr, Thraseas bishop 
of Eumenia, who suffered not many years after him*. For the present 
however they may have chosen some less conspicuous place. It was 
their intention, as we saw, to celebrate from time to time the day of his 
earthly death, the day of his heavenly nativity. The letter to the 
Philomelians, in which this intention is declared, may have been written 
a year or two, but cannot have been written much longer, after the 
martyrdom. Whether they did so year by year continuously, we are 


1 The Passio Sanctorum Pionii etc. in 25€. 1G. 3148. 
Ruinart’s Acta Martyrum Sincera p. 188 3 See Vit. Polyc. 20 with the note. 
sq (Ratisbonae 1859). 
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unable to say. Nearly a century later we have a notice of its observance. 
Pionius, with his sister Sabina and the youth Asclepiades, were cele- 
brating in Smyrna the ‘true birth-day of the martyr Polycarp,’ when they 
were apprehended and dragged to prison—themselves to suffer martyr- 
dom a few days later’. There are some grounds for supposing that this 
celebration by Pionius and his companions was a revival of the festival, 
which meanwhile had fallen into disuse. This year (a.D. 250) it 
happened to fall on a Saturday—the same day of the week on which the 
martyrdom itself had occurred (A.D. 155). Then, as now, it was a high 
Sabbath; then, as now, the Jews were keeping holiday and busied them- 
selves actively in the persecution, their fanatical zeal (we may suppose) 
being fanned by the associations of their own religious festival. The 
day of Polycarp’s martyrdom is given in the contemporary Acts, as the 
2nd of Xanthicus, corresponding to the 23rd of February in the Julian 
Calendar*. A theory has been recently started that the 2nd of Xanthicus 
was originally intended according to the old lunar reckoning, which had 
not yet been abandoned at Smyrna, thus corresponding not to February 
23, but to March 23; that this latter therefore was the true day of the 
martyrdom ; that the substitution of February 23 was coincident with 
the revival of the festival under Pionius in the middle of the third 
century ; and that the clause in the chronological postscript which gives 
the corresponding Roman date as February 23 was then inserted from 
an erroneous assumption, the old lunar computation having mean- 
while been displaced by the Julian Calendar and passed out of memory. 
This attractive theory will receive due consideration hereafter. But 
however this may be, from the age of Pionius onward Polycarp’s ‘birth- 
day’ seems to have remained unchanged in the Eastern Church. At all 
events it appears as February 23 in the Syriac Calendar dating from the 
middle or latter half of the fourth century; and it remains still the 
same in the present use of the Greek Church. In the Latin Calendar the 
day is January 26°, but even here a trace of the older tradition survives in 
the fact that February 23 is assigned to another Polycarp, a Roman pres- 
byter and confessor*. Among the Western Churches the Christians 
of Gaul are especially conspicuous in their commemoration of him 
whom they justly regarded as their spiritual father. Gregory of Tours, 


1 Acta Pionii 2, 3, 23, pp. 188, 198 Martyrdom. 


(Ruinart). 

2 Mart. Polyc. 21 pnvos Zavbxod dev- 
tépa lorapuévov, mpo érra kadavdwy Map- 
tlwy. The whole subject is discussed in 
the later chapter on the Date of the 


8 The explanation of this transference 
will be given in the chapter on ‘The 
Date of the Martyrdom.’ 

4 See the passages from Latin Martyr- 
ologies in Quotations and References. 
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writing in the latter half of the sixth century, relates a miraculous oc- 
currence which marked the festival of the saint, and of which he himself 
was only not an eyewitness. ‘It was the day’, he writes, ‘of the 
passion of the great martyr Polycarp, and the solemn services of his 
festival were being celebrated in Riom a town in the state of Auvergne 
(in Ricomagensi vico civitatis Arvernae ejus solemnia celebrantur)’. 
‘After the account of his passion was read’, together with the other 
lessons directed by the canon, a deacon entered the Church, bearing in 
his hands the receptacle containing ‘the mystery of the Lord’s body’. 
The holy vessel escaped from his hands, flew through the air, and de- 
posited itself on the altar. The deacon was a man of unclean life, and 
this was believed to have happened in consequence. ‘A single pres- 
byter alone, and three women, of whom my mother was one’, writes 
Gregory, ‘were permitted to see these things; the rest saw them not’. 
‘I was present myself, I confess,’ he adds frankly, ‘at the festival on that 
occasion ; but I was not deemed worthy to see it’.’ 


It is strange that no stedfast and continuous local tradition should 
have marked the sites connected with the life and death of a man so 
notable as Polycarp. The Turkish occupation seems to have effected a 
complete severance between the old and the new at Smyrna. ‘The sta- 
dium indeed, in which the martyr suffered, is still visible, resting on the 
slope of Mount Pagus and overhanging the city, the lower side being 
supported by massive substructions%» But the identification in this 
case owes nothing to local tradition. The ruins speak for themselves. 
There is likewise a tomb, bearing Polycarp’s name, which is said to 
be visited annually by the Christians. But the designation seems to 
be quite recent in its origin. The earlier travellers could obtain no 
satisfactory information about it®. 


1 Greg. Turon. De Glor. Mart. 86; 
see Quotations and References. 

2 Chandler’s Travels in Asia Minor p. 
62, ‘Going down from the Western gate 
of the castle towards the sea, at some 
distance is the ground-plat of the stadium, 
stripped of its marble seats and decora- 
tions. One side was on the slope of the 
mountain; the opposite, or that next to 
the town, was raised on a vaulted sub- 
struction which remains. It appears as 
a long dale, semicircular or rounded at 


the top’. See also the description in 


Texier Aste Mineure p. 304 (in the series 
L’ Univers). 

* Chandler Z.c. ‘p. 65 (1775), ‘He 
sepulchre...is still to be seen as travellers 
have reported, by a spreading tree below 
the castle; but this is an idle tale and 
deserves to be exploded. I examined the 
spot and made particular enquiries, but 
could obtain no satisfactory information... 
The early tradition, if true, must have 
been often intercepted in its course down- 
wards. The race of citizens, among whom 
it was most likely to be preserved, has 
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The only extant writing bearing the name of Polycarp, which has 
any reasonable claims to be held genuine, is the Epistle to the 
Philippians, written probably more than forty years before his death. 
Of this I have spoken already (p. 443). There are however extant 
certain comments on passages in the Gospels, ascribed to this apostolic 
father on the authority of Victor of Capua; but parts of these are mani- 
festly spurious and the remainder are discredited by this base com- 
panionship. ‘These fragments are printed in my second volume, where 
also they are discussed’. Moreover we read of a Dédascalia bearing 
the name of Polycarp’, where the ascription was doubtless a pseudonym, 
the document being similar in character to writings bearing the same 
title and ascribed to Clement, to Ignatius, and to other primitive fathers. 
Irenzeus indeed tells us that Polycarp wrote several letters both to 
individuals and to churches, warning them against errors and setting 
forth the true doctrine*. It could hardly have been otherwise. He 
does not however directly assert that he himself had any acquaint- 
ance with these other writings of his master, but confines his 
personal testimony to the one extant epistle. But Polycarp’s spurious 
biographer doubtless seeing these references in Irenzeus, and himself 
knowing only the Epistle to the Philippians, feels constrained to account 
for the loss of these other writings; and he therefore hazards the fiction 
that they were destroyed by the heathen during the persecution which 
ensued on the martyrdom of their author’. 


The veneration of the Christians for Polycarp was unbounded. His 
apostolic training, his venerable age, his long hours spent in prayer’, his 
personal holiness, all combined to secure him this reverence. His friends 
and disciples vied with each other in their eagerness to loose his sandals 
or to show him any little attention which brought them near to him*. 
By the heathen he was regarded as ‘ the father of the Christians’. They 
singled him out, as the one man who had dethroned their gods and 
robbed them of the sacrifices and the adoration of their worshippers’. 


been extirpated by war, plague, fire, and 
earthquakes, and Smyrna has been desti- 
tute of Greeks. Even now, under a more 
settled government, the same family sel- 
dom subsists there more than three gene- 
rations’. See also the note of Slaars on 
C. Iconomos Ltude sur Smyrne p. 48 sq. 
It will be remembered that an earthquake 
desolated Smyrna about a quarter of a 
century after Polycarp’s death. 


A See grr. Do t/n'sq. 

* See above, p. 351 sq (comp. p. 
262). 

3 Epist. ad Florin. (Euseb. H. £. v. 20); 
see above, p. 445. 

4 Vit. Polyc. 123 see the note there. 

5 Mart. Polyc. 5, 7, 14. 

6 Mart. Polyc. 13. 

7 Mart. Polyc. 126 rijs’Aclas diSdoKa- 
Nos, 6 warnp TOv xpirriavay, 6 Trav tperé- 
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More especially did he seem gifted with a singular prescience. It was 
even believed that nothing which he foretold ever failed of accomplish- 
ment’. 

But far more important to the Church than his predictions of the 
future were his memories of the past. In him one single link connected 
the earthly life of Christ with the close of the second century, though 
five or six generations had intervened. S. John, Polycarp, Irenzeus— 
this was the succession which guaranteed the continuity of the evan- 
gelical record and of the apostolic teaching. ‘The long life of S. John, 
followed by the long life of Polycarp, had secured this result. What 
the Church towards the close of the second century was—how full was 
its teaching—how complete its canon—how adequate its organization— 
how wide its extension—we know well enough from Irenzus’ extant 
work. But the intervening period had been disturbed by feverish 
speculations and grave anxieties on all sides. Polycarp saw teacher 
after teacher spring up, each introducing some fresh system, and each 
professing to teach the true Gospel. Menander, Cerinthus, Carpocrates, 
Saturninus, Basilides, Cerdon, Valentinus, Marcion—all these flourished 
during his lifetime, and all taught after he had grown up to manhood. 
Against all such innovations of doctrine and practice there lay the 
appeal to Polycarp’s personal knowledge. With what feelings he re- 
garded such teachers we may learn not only from his own epistle (§ 7), 
but from the sayings recorded by Irenzeus, ‘O good God, for what times 
hast Thou kept me’, ‘I recognize the first-born of Satan’. He was 
eminently fitted too by his personal qualities to fulfil this function, as a 
depositary of tradition. An original mind will unconsciously infuse into 
the deposit committed to it its own ideas and designs. But Polycarp’s 
mind was essentially unoriginative. It had, so far as we can discover, 
no creative power. His epistle is largely made up of quotations and 
imitations from the Evangelical and Apostolic writings, from Clement 
of Rome, from the Epistles of Ignatius. Even where we are not able 
to name the source of a saying, there is independent reason for believing _ 
that the more striking expressions are borrowed from others*. He 
himself never rises above mere commonplace. A stedfast, stubborn, 
adherence to the lessons of his youth and early manhood—an un- 


pwv Oey Kabatpéryns, 6 Toddods diddoKwy 2 Tren. Epist. ad Florin. (Euseb. H. £. 
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relaxing unwavering hold of ‘the word that was delivered to him from the 
beginning’—this, so far as we can read the man from his own utterances 
or from the notices of others, was the characteristic of Polycarp. His 
religious convictions were seen to be ‘founded’, as Ignatius had said 
long before (PoZyc. 1), ‘on an immoveable rock’. He was not dismayed 
by the plausibilities of false teachers, but ‘stood firm as an anvil under 
‘the hammer’s stroke’ (7. 3). 

But, if the position of Polycarp was important to the early Church 
as a guarantee of continuity, it is not without its value to ourselves 
from this same point of view. Certain modern theories of early 
Christian history are built upon the hypothesis of an entire dis- 
continuity, a complete dislocation, in the spiritual and intellectual 
life of Christendom, so that the Church of Irenzeus was in the most 
vital points, whether of doctrine or of practice, a direct contrast to the 
Church of S. John. To these shadowy reconstructions of the Church, 
which overlook the broader facts of history and fasten on fragmentary 
notices and questionable interpretations, the position of Polycarp gives 
a direct denial. If Irenzeus is only fairly honest in his representations of 
his master (and there is no reason to question this), all such theories of 
discontinuity must fall to the ground. There might be growth, progress, 
development, but there could be no dislocation or reversal, such as these 
theories postulate. 

While the oral tradition of the Lord’s life and of the Apostolic teaching 
was still fresh, the believers of succeeding generations not unnaturally 
appealed to it for confirmation against the many counterfeits of the 
Gospel which offered themselves for acceptance. The authorities for 
this tradition were ‘the elders’. To the testimony of these elders 
appeal was made by Papias in the first, and by Ireneus in the second 
generation after the Apostles. With Papias the elders were those who 
themselves had seen the Lord or had been eye-witnesses of the Apostolic 
history; with Irenzeus the term included likewise persons who, like 
Papias himself, had been acquainted with these eye-witnesses. Among 
these Polycarp held the foremost place. It is not therefore as the 
martyr nor as the ruler nor as the writer, but as ‘the elder’, that he 
claims the attention of the Church. 


PAB CHURCH, AND THE yEM ETRE 


UNDER 


HADRIAN, PIUS, AND MARCUS. 


IN an earlier part of this volume I have collected some notices 
relating to the martyrdoms under Trajan (p. 50 sq). I purpose now 
gathering together passages from Heathen and Christian writers which 
throw light on the history of the persecutions, and more generally on the 
relations of the Church and the Empire, during the reigns of the three 
succeeding sovereigns, Hadrian and the two Antonines. These four 
reigns together comprise a complete epoch in the history of the Roman 
Empire ; and its relations to the Church were substantially the same 
throughout this period. The accession of Commodus, though a dis- 
aster for the Empire, was a boon to the Church. 

This collection of illustrative passages may be ranged under four 
heads: (1) Imperial letters and ordinances relating to or affecting 
Christianity ; (2) Acts and notices of martyrdoms; (3) Passages from 
Heathen writers, containing notices of the Christians; (4) Passages 
from Christian writers illustrating the points at issue. 


1. DMPERIAL LETTERS AND ORDINANCES. 


(i) Haprian [A.D. 117—138]. 
(a) Rescript to Minucius Fundanus. 


LExenplum Epistolae Imperatoris Adri- 
ant ad Minutium Fundanum Proconsu- 


lem Asiae. Minoyktoo PoyndAanw. 


Accepi litteras ad me scriptas "EmusroAny éeLanv ypapeioav 
a decessore tuo Sereno Graniano, pou awd Sepynviov Tpaviavod, Aap- 


HADRIAN, PIUS, AND MARCUS. 


clarissimo viro: et non placet mihi 
relationem silentio praeterire, ne 
et innoxii perturbentur et calum- 
niatoribus latrocinandi tribuatur 
occasio. Itaque si evidenter pro- 
vinciales huic petitioni suae adesse 
volent adversum Christianos, ut pro 
tribunali eos in aliquo arguant, hoc 
eis exequi non prohibeo: precibus 
autem in hoc solis et adclamati- 
onibus uti eis non permitto. Ete- 
nim multo aequius est, si quis 
volet accusare, te cognoscere de 
obiectis. Si quis igitur accusat et 
probat adversum legem quicquam 
agere memoratos homines, pro 
merito peccatorum etiam supplicia 
statues. Illud mehercule magno- 
pere curabis, ut si quis calumniae 
gratia quemquam horum postula- 
verit reum, in hunc pro sui ne- 
quitia suppliciis severioribus vin- 
dices. 
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The Greek of this rescript is appended in the extant Mss to the First Apology of 





Justin Martyr, where it is introduced by Justin with these words; kal é& émorodjs 
dé rov peylorov kal éxipaverrdrov Kalcapos ‘Adpiavod, tod marpds vudv, exovTes 
drareiy Upas Kaba jiwoapev Kededoa Tas Kploes yevécbar, ovK Ex TOU KexpiaOae TodTO 
Umd ‘Adpiavod waddov jEwoauev, Gd’ Ex Tod émlaracbae Sixaca dkobv Tiy mpoopuvnow 
kal éiqynow merojpeba* vmerdgapev dé Kal rijs émiorodis ‘Adpiavod 7d dvtiypador, iva 
kal Kata ToUTO adnOevew judas yrwpl(nre Kal €or Td dvtlypapov TodTo. Eusebius how- 
ever (7. £. iv. 10) says distinctly that Justin appended this copy zz Latin (rip 
‘Pwpaikiv avrvypadjv), and that he (Eusebius) himself translated it to the best of his 
ability into Greek (jets dé eis 70‘ EAAnuixdv kara Sivayw adrhy pereinpauev); and he 
then gives the Greek as we find it now in the Mss of Justin. Clearly therefore some 
transcriber of Justin has substituted the Greek of Eusebius for the Latin which he 
found in the copy before him. 

The Latin, as given here, is taken from Rufinus’ translation of Eusebius. But 
critics are generally (though not universally) agreed that Rufinus must have replaced 
the original of Hadrian’s letter. Accordingly Otto (Justin Of. I. p. 190 sq, ed. 3) 
has substituted the Latin for the Greek in his text of Justin. 

The genuineness of this document was first questioned by Keim Bedenken gegen die 
Acchtheit des Hadrianischen Christen-Reskripts in Theolog. Fahrd. (1856) p. 387 sq. 
He convinced Baur Dret ersten Fahrhunderte (ed. 3, 1863) p- 442.8q, Lipsius Chro- 
nologie der Romischen Bischofe (1869) p. 170, and Hausrath Neutestameniliche Zett- 
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geschichte (1874) 111. p. 532 sq. Keim has further pressed his attack in later works ; 
Aus dem Urchristenthum (1878) p. 182 sq, Rom u. das Christenthum (1881) p. 553 Sq. 
The document has been assailed likewise by Aubé Persécutions de l’£glise (1875) 
p- 261 sq, and Overbeck Studien zur Geschichte der alten Kirche (1875) p. 134 Sq. 
On the other hand it has been defended by Wieseler Christenverfolgungen (1878) 
p- 18, by Funk Theologische Quartalschrift (1879) LXI. p. 108 sq, and by Doulcet 
Rapports del’ Eglise Chrétienne avec l’Etat Romain (1883) p. 68 sq; and its authen- 
ticity is upheld by critics who are far from conservative, as for instance Renan 
L’Eglise Chrétienne p. 32 sq. 

The external evidence in favour of its genuineness is exceptionally strong. The 
date of Justin’s First Apology is probably about A.D. 140, though some place it a few 
years later. It is therefore a strictly contemporary witness. The validity of this 
evidence has not generally been questioned, even by assailants (e.g. Overbeck p. 134). 
In their later works however Aubé (Persécutions etc. p. 272) and Keim (Aus dem 
Urchristenthum p. 182) condemn this last chapter of Justin’s Apology as spurious, 
though previously they had accepted it without question (see Aubé Saznt Fustin 
p- 1sq, Keim Rom p. 553). This treatment however is arbitrary. The conclusion of 
Justin’s Apology was certainly known to Eusebius. Moreover the fact that Hadrian’s 
rescript was appended in Latin is highly favourable to its genuineness; since no forger 
would have been likely to sew a patch of Latin upon a Greek work. Nor is Justin 
Martyr the only early witness to its genuineness. It is distinctly mentioned by Melito, 
who wrote not very many years after Justin (c. A.D. 165), and whose testimony has 
not been disputed by any one. 

Nor again are its internal characteristics such as to counterbalance the weight of 
this external testimony. It is not nearly so favourable to the Christians as a forger 
would have aimed at making his production. It is wholly unlike the spurious letters 
of Pius and Marcus, which will be considered presently. It does not, as some have 
imagined, rescind the ordinance of Trajan. Justin indeed is naturally anxious to make 
the most of it, for he employs it as a precedent to influence the conduct of the heir and 
successor of Hadrian. But the document itself does not go nearly so far as he repre- 
sents. It merely provides that no one shall be punished on the ground of a popular 
outcry; that there shall be a definite responsible accuser in every instance; and that 
this accuser, if he does not make good his case and his accusation is shown to be 
vexatious, shall be severely punished. Not only is this rescript no stumbling-block 
when confronted with the history of the times. Some such action on the part of the 
emperors is required to explain this history. On the one hand we have the fact that 
every one of some myriads of Christians under the sway of Hadrian was guilty of a 
capital crime in the eye of the law. On the other hand there is the strangely incon- 
sistent circumstance, that so far as our knowledge (doubtless very fragmentary and 
imperfect) goes, only half a dozen or a dozen at the highest computation suffered during 
a reign which extended over twenty-one years. How can we reconcile these two 
seemingly opposite facts? Short of actually rescinding the law which made the pro- 
fession of Christianity a crime, there must have been a vast amount of legal dis- 
couragement. Such is the tendency of this rescript. Ostensibly it confines itself to 
subsidiary points; but indirectly it would have a far wider effect, for it showed the bias 
of the absolute ruler of the world to be favourable to toleration. The very language 
too was perhaps studiously vague, suggesting a larger amount of protection than it 
actually afforded. 

The correct names of the two proconsuls mentioned in the rescript were Q. Li- 
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cinius Silvanus Granianus and C. Minucius Fundanus, who had been consules suffecti, 
the former A.D. 106, the latter A.D. 107 (see Klein Fasti Consulares p. 56). They 
would therefore naturally be proconsuls of Asia in successive years, and probably 
about A.D, 123, 124, and A.D. 124, 125, respectively (Waddington Fastes Asiatigues 
P- 197 sq), as the interval between the two offices at this period was about seventeen 
years. The name of the former however, as given in Eusebius and Rufinus, is 
Serenius or Serennius (in Zonaras xi. 24 ‘Epévvios), where it should have been Licinius 
or Silvanus. If therefore Rufinus has reproduced the original letter, the corruption 
must have been due to Justin himself or have crept into his text before the age of 
Eusebius and Rufinus. 

A question of interest still remains to be discussed. Does the Latin represent the 
original rescript of Hadrian, or did Rufinus re-translate the document from the Greek 
version of Eusebius? The former view was first put forward by Kimmel De Rufino 
Eusebit interprete p. 175 sq (1838), and he has carried the suffrages of most recent 
critics, e.g. Gieseler, Neander, Otto, Heinichen, Bickell, Overbeck, Renan, and Aubé. 
On the other hand Kimmel’s view has been controverted by Keim Aus dem Ur- 
christenthum p. 184 sq, Rom u. das Christenthum p. 553 sq, by Funk Theologische 
Quartalschrift LX1. p. 111 sq, and by Doulcet Rapports etc. p. 68 sq. 

It would not have been difficult for Rufinus to lay hands on the original, and thus 
save himself the trouble of making a translation from the Greek. He might have 
found it for instance in the collection which Ulpian had made, in his treatise De Pro- 
consule, of all the imperial ordinances relating to the Christians. But he would 
probably have it more ready to hand in another place. He cannot have been unac- 
quainted with Justin Martyr’s AZologies ; and Hadrian’s rescript was presumably still 
appended there in its original Latin form, when he wrote, as it certainly was in the 
time of Eusebius. Indeed, as Rufinus lived in the West, there would be no reason for 
substituting a Greek Version in the copies circulated in his neighbourhood. Moreover 
this is just what Rufinus does elsewhere. In translating Euseb. ZH. Z. ii. 2, where 
Eusebius quotes a Greek version of Tertullian Afo/. 5, Rufinus substitutes the ori- 
ginal words of the Latin Apologist. Again in Euseb. ZH. Z. ii. 25, where there is 
another quotation from this same writer, Rufinus replaces the original and extends the 
quotation. Again, in translating 1. Z. iii. 20 he reproduces some of the original phrases 
of Tertullian (e.g. ‘quasi homo’, where Eusebius has éxwy te cuvécews), though here 
he is evidently trusting his memory without referring to the book. Again in H. £. 
ili, 33, Where Eusebius quotes the passage of Tertullian (Afo/. 2) relating to Trajan’s 
correspondence with Pliny, he omits the quotation itself, but the context shows that he 
has the original words of Tertullian in his mind. His practice indeed is not uniform. 
Some of the ordinances of the later emperors, which are given by Eusebius, he omits 
altogether (e.g. that of Gallienus, Eus. 7. Z. vii. 13; and that of Maximinus, Eus. 
Hi. E.ix. 7); while in one instance, with reference to an imperial decree which Eusebius 
(HZ. £. viii. 17) had translated or got translated from the original Latin into Greek, he 
tells us that he had ‘remoulded it into Latin’ (nos rursum transfudimus in Latinum), 
apparently meaning thereby that he had retranslated it. 

In the present case the Latin has all the appearance of an original. The language 
savours rather of the jurist than of Rufinus. Keim and Funk on the other hand point 
to the amplifications ‘eos in aliquo arguant’, ‘eis non permitto’, ‘quemquam horum 
postulaverit reum’, ‘suppliciis severioribus vindices’, etc., as decisive of its being 
a translation. The ‘sharpening’ of the expressions is also alleged in favour of 
this view (Keim p. 185). But we find just the same phenomena in the passages of 
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Take these extracts for instance 


from Afol. 2 quoted in Euseb. //, 2. iii, 33, and from Afo/. § quoted in Kuseb, 47. 2. 


ii, 2, 255 
TERTULLIAN 


Adlegans praeter obstinationem non 
gacrificandi nihil aliud se de sacramentis 
eorum comperisse. 

Facit et hoe ad causam nostram, quod 
apud vos de humano arbitratu  divinitas 
pensitatur, 

Tiberius ergo, cujus tempore nomen 
Christianum in saeculum introivit, adnun: 
tiata sibi ex Syria Palestina, quae illic 
veritatem ipsius divinitatis revelaverant, 
detulit ad senatum cum praerogativa suf 
fragii sui. 

Consulite commentarios vestros; illic 


reperietis primum Neronem in hane 


sectam cum maxime Komae orientem 
Caesariano gladio ferocisse, Sed tali 
dedicatore damnationis nostrae etiam 
gloriamur, 


Musmenrus 


Adyor tw rod ph BotecOa atrods 
eldwroharpelvy obdev dvdowv dv atbrots eb- 
pydv at. 

Kal ro0ro veep rod hyudv Noyou weroly- 
ra, dre wap’ viv dvOpwrela Soxims h 
Vedryns Sldorat, 

Tisdpros obv ed’ ob 7d XpurriavOv bvoma 
els rov Kbopov eloedjulev, dyyedvros 
atry rod dbymaros rodrov tv0a mp&rov 
Hpkaro, TH avyndjry dvexowhearo, dios 
dy éxelvos ws rQ@ Sbypare dpdonerae. 


évrixere rots vroprjpacw vudy. exer 
eiphoere mp&rov Népwra rodro 7d béyna, 
julka pddora ev ‘Phun rhv dvarody wa. 
cav vmrordkas duds hv els wdvras, bubbavra. 
rowlry THs KoAdoews hudv dpxyyy Kavyi- 
mela, 


In this last extract the translator, ignorant of the Latin idiom ‘cum maxime 


orientem’, ‘at the moment of its rising’, has made shipwreck of the sense, 
On the whole I am disposed to think that Kimmel is right, and that we have here 


the original reseript. 


It is not very easy to coneeive Rufinus producing from the 


spiritless translation supplied by Musebius a document which savours so strongly of 


the imperial edict of Hadrian’s age. 


In this case, the corruption Serenius for Licinius 


or Silvanus must have been found in the text of Justin by Rufinus, as it had been 


found previously by Musebius. 


The corruption is the more explicable where a Greek 


copyist, transcribing a Greek ms, suddenly found himself confronted with a Latin 


document which he only imperfeetly understood, 


Where the present text has dv. 


Opwroe corresponding to the Latin ‘innoxii’, Musebius must surely have written d@qot, 


though the reading dv@pwmoc is as early as the Syriac Version, 


(B) Letter to Servianus, 


Hadrianus Augustus Serviano Consuli salutem. 
Aegyptum quam mihi laudabas, Serviane carissime, totam didici levem 


pendulam et ad omnia famae momenta volitantem, 


Illic qui Serapem 


colunt Christiani sunt, et devoti sunt Serapi qui Christi se episcopos 
dicunt, Nemo illic archisynagogus Judacorum, nemo Samarites, nemo 
Christianorum presbyter, non mathematicus, non haruspex, non aliptes, 
Ipse ille patriarcha, cum Aegyptum venerit, ab allis Serapidem adorare, 
ab aliis cogitur Christum,., Unus illis deus nummus est. Hune Christiani, 
hune Judaeci, hune omnes venerantur et gentes...Denique ut primum 
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inde discessi, et in filium meum Verum multa dixerunt, et de Antinoo 
quae dixerint, comperisse te credo, etc. 


This letter is preserved by Vopiscus Vita Saturnini 8. Vopiscus is speaking of the 
Egyptians, and prefaces the letter with these words; ‘Sunt Christiani, Samaritae, et 
quibus praesentia semper tempora cum enormi libertate displiceant. Ac ne quis mihi 
Aegyptiorum irascatur et meum esse credat quod ia litteras rettuli, Hadriani epistolam 
ponam ex libris Phlegontis liberti ejus proditam, ex qua penitus Aegyptiorum vita 
detegitur.’ 

The genuineness of this letter has been generally, though not universally, allowed. 
It comes to us on excellent authority, and the difficulties in the way of accepting it are 
not serious. The ‘patriarch’ mentioned is clearly the Jewish patriarch of Tiberias. 
If it were applied to the bishop of Alexandria, as Casaubon and other older commen- 
tators assume, it would be a gross anachronism. But the words ‘cum Aegyptum 
venerit’ and ‘ cogitur Christum adorare’ show plainly that the person so designated did 
not live in Egypt and did not profess to be a Christian. The real difficulty which 
remains is the description of Verus as ‘filium meum’. Servianus was consul for the 
third time in A.D. 134; but Verus did not receive the title of Cesar till A.p. 136. It 
is clear however from the language of Spartianus He/ius 3 that some sort of adoption, 
or at least some intimation of the intention, preceded this event by a considerable 
period; ‘Adoptatus autem Aelius Verus ab Hadriano...statimque praetor factus et 
Pannoniis dux ac rector impositus; mox consul creatus [Kal. Jan. A.D. 136]; et quia 
erat deputatus imperio, iterum consul designatus est [Kal. Jan. A.D. 137]. He is still 
called by his old name L. Ceionius Commodus Verus in the fasti for A.D. 136, and 
had not yet assumed his title L. Aelius Czsar, though he had been pretor and had 
governed the province of Pannonia since the point of time at which Spartianus places 
his first adoption. It is clear therefore that long before A.D. 136 Hadrian had taken 
some steps or conceived some intentions, which would explain his calling Verus his 
‘son’. For different views respecting the adoption of the elder Verus see Tillemont 
Empereurs Ul. p. 592 sq, Eckhel Doctr. Num. Vi. p. 524 sq, Schiller Romische 
Kaiserseit 1. p. 626, Diirr Reisen des Kaisers Hadrian p. 33. This last mentioned 
writer, while accepting the letter as genuine in the main, discovers interpolations in 
it (p. 90). The opinion of Schiller (p. 682) is similar. 

For the bearing of this letter on the history of the Christian ministry see Phi/ip- 


fians p. 225 sq. 
(ii) ANToNINUS Pius [A.D. 138—161]. 
Letter to the Commune Astae. 


Aitoxpatwp Kaioap Tiros AtAuos 
“Adpuavos *Avtwvivos SeBactos Hi- 
oeBys, apxtepeds péyiotos, Snwapyt- 
Kns efovoias TO Ka, Uratos TO 0, 
TaTnp Tatpioos, TO Kow® THs Aaias 
xalpev. 

*Eyo opny ort Kal tods Oeods éxt- 
perets eoerbar py AavOavew Tors 
Towvtous. moAd yap paddAov éxei- 


IGN. I. 


Adroxpatwp Katcap Mdpxos Ai- 
pyrvos “Avtwvivos YeBaards “Appe- 
Vios, apxepeds peyioTos, Onuwapxe- 
Kns e€ovolas TO TéuTTOV Kal déKaTor, 
Umratos TO TpiTov, TO KowG THS Agias 
xaipecv. 

"Eyo pev olda dre Kai tots Geots 
erusedés é€ote por) AavOavew rods 
mroAv yap padXov éxel- 
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, + / % 
vous KoAdcovev, elrep Stvauw'to, TOUS 
nt / > ‘ Lal 
pn Bovdropévovs adtovs mpockvvelv. 

\ Lal , \ 
ois Tapaxnv vets euBadrXeTe, Kal 
\ fi led 7 
THY YVMOpNV adTav, nVTEp 
ec > ~ ‘\ 
éxovow, ws abéwy Katyyopeite, Kal 
, 7 
érepa tia euBaddXerte, ativa ov dv- 
, an > oN P 
vayeba amodeiéa. ein d av éxeivois 
N lal A A 
xXpyowov 70 doKely ext TH KaTIYyO- 
/ , 
povpevy TeOvavan, 
KQL VL- 
a ” \ “ 
KGow twas mpoiguevor Tas EéavTav 
, , a > a 
Woxas, nrep TeOdmevor ois agvotre 
mpacoew avrovs. Tepl de TOV CeEl- 
fal a \ 
THaOV TOV yEeyovoTMV Kat ywopLéevov 
ovK €ikos Uropvngar duas aOvpov- 
o a / 
Tas oTav Tep wot, TapafadAovTas 
\ og 
Ta wpéerepa mpos Ta é€xeivwv, OTL 
i a 
eiTappyolactoTepo. wav ‘yivovTat 
\ \ , \ tal > a 
mpos TOV Oeov. Kal duets wev ayvoetv 
n lal ‘\ 4 
Soxetre map’ ékelvov TOV xXpovov ToOvS 
, \ lal e a > a 
Geos, Kal rdv tepdv apedretre Opy- 
, ‘ \ \ \ ‘ > 
oxelav d€ tHv mept Tov Oeov ovK 
Op- 


, > / \ tA A 
OKEVOVTAS elnwxate KQL OLWKETE EWS 


> 4 gq x . 
éeriotacbe. O0ev Kat Tovs 


, a , \ 
Gavatov. vmrép TaVY TOLOVTwWY Kat 
»” \ a A \ > - 
avo. TWES TWV TEPL TAS ETApXias 
c a / 
nycpovev TH Oevotatm jrov satpl 
J ® ‘\ > ie, \ 
eypaiyav: ois Kal avtéypaye pdev 
> r lal , > ‘\ / , 
oxAEty Tots ToOLOvTOLS, Et wy PaivowyTo 
Bk \ ¢ 4 c / > 
TL emt THV YyEMoviav Pwpaiwy eyyxel- 
n sy 
povvtes. Kal euot d€ mepl Tov ToL- 
, Ni 3 Ld @ \ SS 
ovtwv ToAAOL éojpavav: ots 8) Kat 
> n , 
avréypaiya, TH TOU TaTpOs jLov KaT- 
a , > ny / ” ‘ 
axoovdav yvwuy. €t d€ Tis EXEL TPOS 
Twa TOV TOLOUTWY Paya KaTae- 
lal , 
pew Ws ToOLOUTOV, EKEivOS 0 KaTaEpo- 
> lal ?, 
pevos aroXeA\vobw Tov éyKAnpatos, 
Xv , aA ” > a \ 
Kav haivyTar TowodTos wv, éKeivos O€ 


c / wn + a / 
0 Katahépwv evoxos éotar TH SiKy. 
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hi A ‘\ 

vou KoAacaev av TOUS 

\ a > ‘ oN 

py Bovropévovs avtovs mpooKvvety 7) 

aA la 

tpels. ots cis tapaxnv éuBaddrcre, 
~ , ~ id 

BeBaotvres THY yvoOunv adbrav, NvTEp 
exovow, ws aléwy xarnyopovrres. 


+ 27 oN > , 

ein 8 Gy exetvous 
KaTHYO- 

povpévots teOvavac padrov 7) Liv 


¢ A lan >; ig nw 
trép Tov oixeiov Oeod. 


€ \ \ n 
GlpETOV TO doxetv 


7 ‘ 
o0ev Kal vi- 
lal ws SA ec lal 
K@ot TpOlepevoe TAS EAUTMV 

, 4 06 e 26 A 
Wuyxas, Hep TeGomevor ois acvovTe 
, > ¢ \ be lal 
mpatrew avtovs. wept d€ TOV GEt- 
a / \ 

CpGV TOV yeyovOTWY Kal yiWo_evw 
> + eee. ~ > A 
OvK AToTOV bas Dropvyca, AOvpovv- 

Nena > , 

Tas ev OTaV TEp WoL, TapafaddovTas 
‘\ bs / ‘\ A. (3 id e X\ 
d€ Ta DpéTEpa TpOs TA ExeivV. Ol [LEV 
ovv evrappyolacroTepoL ylyvovTat 
‘ A ‘4 e Lal X\ \ , 
mpos Tov Oeov, tpets 5€ Tapa TavTa 
\ , > et > an An 
Tov xpovov, Kal’ Sv ayvoeiv Soxette, 
tov Te Oedv kal TOV adAwv apedetreE 
Ne a 4 ~ \ \ > /, 
kat THS OpyoKelas THS wepl Tov aba- 
a \ ‘\ ‘\ 
vatov dv dy Tovs xpiotiavods Opy- 
, 3 , \ , ¢ 
oxevovtas eAatvere Kal dwKeTe Ews 
, enas \ a , ” 
Gavarov. trép d€ THV ToLOvTwOV 7d 
\ \ a ‘\ ‘ > Uf 
kat moAAot TwV TepL Tas érapyxias 
, / c n 
NYEpOVOY Kal TO GeLoTaTH yLaV eypa- 

, ® cee aly 2 x 

Wav watpt> ois Kat avTéypaiye pndev 

> la a / > x fe 

évoxActy Tots ToLovTots, ei pndev ai- 

\ c , 

vowTo Tept THY TOV “Pwpatwy 7yELo- 

a \ 

viav éyxeipodvTes. Kat enor d€ mept 

lal / Ly) , oy ‘ 

TOV TOLOUTWY TOAXOL eonpavav: ots On 

N. pe / lol lad a 

Kal avtéypaiva, KatakodovGav TH Tov 
\ / 

TaTpos yvopy- 


\ a / / f 
TWO TOV TOLOUTWY Eis TpaypaTa pe 


> s > t 
€l d¢ TLS ETTLMEVOL 


c \ a lal 
pwv ws 6) ToLodTov, exeivos O KaTa- 
/ > a ys 
pepdpevos arodcA\vcbw tod éykdy- 
\ cal m4 
patos, Kal éay paivyTat ToLovToS wy, 
c X / * ” , 
0 6€ Katadépwy evoxos eorar dixys. 
mpoeteOn ev “Edeow ev TO D 
p mn ev €ow €v TH KOWD 
Lal > / 
Ts Agwas. 
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The first form of this edict, bearing the name of Antoninus Pius, is attached in the 
MSS as a sort of appendix to the Second Apology of Justin Martyr (Of. I. p. 244 sq, 
Otto, ed. 3). There is no reason however for supposing that it was so attached 
by Justin himself, and this appendix must be due to a later transcriber. In the 
opening lines the Mss have dymapxixys eovoias traros 1d’, marhp mwarpldos 76 Ka’, 
which was corrected by Mommsen (7%eol. Fahrb. XIV. p. 431, 1855) as I have given 
it in the text, Onuwapxuxys ¢Eovolas 7d ka’, Uraros 7d 6’, marnp marpldos—a correction 
which commends itself, for the text of the Mss is impossible, whether the document be 
genuine or not. This reckoning, Trib. Potest. xxi, Cons. iv, corresponds to A.D. 158, 
three years after the probable date of Polycarp’s martyrdom. 

The second form, professing to have issued from M. Aurelius, is found in Eusebius 
(Z. £. iv. 13). The emperor’s titles however are not consonant with themselves. The 
dates, Trib. Potest. xv, Cons. iii, would give A.D. 161; but M. Aurelius did not assume 
the name ‘ Armeniacus’ (not Apyévios but ’Apweviaxds) till A.D. 163 (Capitolin. Marcus 
8, Verus 7; see Clinton Fasti Romani 1. p. 151 sq). If therefore the document be 
genuine, some correction is necessary. Thus we might make an alteration in the 
numbers, and read, as I have suggested elsewhere (II. p. 496), © (=évvarov) for € 
(wéumrov), in which case we shall get, Trib. Potest. xix, Cons. ili, corresponding to 
A.D. 165. Or again we might strike out the word ’Apyévios as a later addition; and 
this solution is suggested both by the form (’Apmeviaxds alone being correct) and 
by the fact that the words ’Apyévios dpxvepeds wéyioTos are wanting in Chron. Pasch. 
p- 484 sq (ed. Bonn.), where it is quoted. In Rufinus however and in the Syriac 
Version of Eusebius they are found as in the Greek; and, since the Chronicon Paschale 
would naturally derive the document from Eusebius, we must attribute the omission 
to the carelessness of a scribe, whose eye was misled by the homceoteleuton -oros in 
ZePaords, uéyioros. 

It is to be observed also that, though the name of M. Aurelius is distinctly given in 
the heading of the edict itself, yet Eusebius (. Z. iv. 12) prefaces it with the words, 
evreuxdels dé Kal Ud’ Erépwv 6 abtds Bacieds éml rhs ’Aclas ddeAPGv, mavrolas UBpece 
mpos Tav émxwpiwy Sjuwv KaTatrovounévwy, Tova’Tns nilwoe TO Kowdy THs “Actas 
dtarazews ; where ‘the same emperor’ ought to refer to Antoninus Pius, who has been 
mentioned immediately before by Eusebius (iv. 11) as the sovereign to whom Justin 
dedicated his Apology (Bacw\et ’Avtwvivy ro oh émixhnOrre EvceBe?), and again (iv. 
12) in the opening of the Apology itself, which Eusebius quotes. Moreover the docu- 
ment is introduced in the midst of events relating to the reign of Antoninus Pius, and 
this emperor’s death and the consequent succession of M. Aurelius are not recorded 
till a later point in the history (iv. 14). 

On the supposition of the genuineness, Wieseler (Christenverfolgungen p. 21 sq) 
explains these phenomena as follows. The edict, though bearing the name of the 
reigning Augustus, Antoninus Pius, was really dictated by the Czesar, M. Aurelius. To 
this Melito refers, when in his Apology addressed to the latter he writes (Euseb. 7. 2. 
iv. 26), 6 6¢ marjp cov, kal cod Ta cUmravra diocKoovTos a’T@[conj. Vales. ra wdvra ouv- 
Stocxodvros adr @], Tats rodeoe mepl Too wndev vewreplfewv mepl judy éypavev. Accordingly 
M. Aurelius, when he himself became emperor, reissued it, altering the name and date. 

Against the genuineness however the most serious objections may be urged. In the 
first place the external evidence is deficient. Unlike the rescript of Hadrian which 
has the contemporary testimony of Justin and Melito, this document has no earlier 
witness than Eusebius. Melito indeed has been confidently alleged by Wieseler and 
others as vouching for its authenticity; but Melito’s own words cut the other way. 


31—2 
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He does indeed speak of Antoninus Pius as writing to certain cities, deprecating any 
irregular persecution of the Christians; but when he comes to specify instances, he 
mentions Larissa, Thessalonica, and Athens, and the people of Greece generally 
(rdvras"ENAnvas). As he was writing in ‘Asia’ and for ‘ Asia’, it is morally certain 
that he would, if he had known of such a document, have illustrated and enforced his 
statement by an edict addressed to the Commune Astae—issued and reissued, as 
this is assumed to have been—since nothing could have served his purpose better. 
It is indeed just possible that Eusebius (HZ. Z. iv. 13) may have misunderstood Melito 
to allude definitely to this document. But his opinion on such a point has no weight; 
and it is due to him to say that he adduces Melito as a witness not to the authenticity 
of the edict itself, but to the general course of events described in it (rovros otrw 
Xwpnoaciw émy.aptupav MeNitwr). 

Nor are our misgivings allayed, when we study the contents of the document 
itself. It practically rescinds the law of the Roman empire, as defined by the rescript 
of Trajan. It is an edict of toleration and something more. It expresses approval of 
the Christians and disapproval of their persecutors. It lays penalties on their accusers, 
even though they may accuse them in the regular way and make good their charge. 
In short, from beneath a heathen mask we hear a Christian voice speaking in every 
line. Nor is the difficulty at all met by the fact that in one form (as given in the Mss 
of Justin) the word xpioriavds does not occur in the document; for the reference is 
quite obvious. Tillemont ((/émoires 11. p. 383), having entire faith in its genuineness, 
writes of it; ‘We shall see here with delight the justification, or rather the panegyric, 
of the Christians pronounced by the mouth of a pagan prince’. This sentence is its 
virtual condemnation. 

For these and other reasons this edict is now generally condemned as spurious ; 
and it is difficult to question this verdict. Dodwell (Déss. Cygr. xi. § 34) was one of 
the first to express a suspicion of its genuineness, but he did not follow up the subject. 
It was condemned as spurious by Thirlby and by Jortin (see Lardner Works vi. p. 
129). The arguments against its genuineness were strongly urged by Haffner de 
Edicto Antonini Pit pro Christianis etc. (Argentorati 1781), and Eichstadt Axmal. Acad. 
Fenens. 1. p. 286 sq (1821); and it has been indicted by not a few later writers (see 
Heinichen’s note on Euseb. A. £. iv. 12). More recently it has found but few 
champions, of whom the most doughty is Wieseler (I. c.). Among the recent writers 
who have attacked it strenuously are Overbeck Studien zur Geschichte der alten 
Kirche (1875) p. 126 sq, Aubé Persecutions de I’ Eglise (1875) p. 302 sq, Saint Fustin 
(1875) p- 59 sq, and Keim Aus dem Urchristenthum (1878) p. 185 sq, Rom u. das 
Christenthum (1881) p. 565. It is rejected likewise by Renan Z’£glise Chrétienne 
p- 301 sq, and by Doulcet Rapports del’ Lglise Chrétienne avec ’ Etat Romain (1883) — 
p. 76 sq, and generally. 

In the times of Tillemont (AZémotres 11. p. 651 sq) and of Lardner (Works vu. 
p- 128) the genuineness of the document was almost universally held. Both these — 
writers accept it without hesitation. The main question of dispute then was the reign 
under which it was issued. While Valois, Scaliger, Huet, Basnage, and Pagi assigned 
it to Antoninus Pius, it was attributed by Baronius, Tillemont, Cave, Lardner, and 
others to M. Aurelius. Though the aspect of this question is somewhat changed now 
that we can no longer regard the document as genuine, still it is a matter of critical 
interest to determine what was its original form—whether as given in the mss of — 
Justin or as found in Eusebius. I am disposed to think that the original heading of 
the letter is preserved in the Justin Mss, as corrected by Mommsen. The heading in 
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Eusebius is inconsistent with itself, as we have seen (p. 483). Nor do we get rid of 
our difficulties by substituting, as I have suggested, xix for xv; since Trib. Potest. 
xix, corresponding with A.D. 165, still falls within the joint reign of M. Aurelius and 
L. Verus. But during this period edicts always went out in the name of both em- 
perors. M. Aurelius was scrupulously careful for the dignity of his brother Augustus; 
and it is inconceivable that, writing to the Commune Asiae which was more immedi- 
ately under the control of Verus at this time, he should have omitted Verus’ name 
altogether. On the other hand the body of the document is evidently preserved in a 
purer form in Eusebius. In the Justin copy the transcriber has striven to get more 
explicit testimony in favour of the Christians and against heathendom. Thus for éyo pév 
olda ‘I know’ he substitutes éy@ @unv ‘I supposed’; but he has altered the rest of the 
sentence carelessly, so as to leave a confused construction éy® @unv dre Kal Tods Oeods 
émipedets cecOar K.T-X. The dre has been retained through inadvertence, though an 
infinitive has been substituted for a finite verb in the rest of the sentence. Examples 
indeed of this grammatical dislocation are found elsewhere (see Otto’s note on Justin. 
Dial. 45), but it is generally masked by the intervening words. Again the insertion 
elreo 6Uvaivro, implying the impotence of the heathen deities, and of drwa ov 
duvvdueOa amodei~cr, emphasizing the injustice of the charges against the Christians, 
tell their own tale. The workmanship is too coarse for the original forger of the 
document. I suppose then that the original document bore the name of Antoninus 
Pius, but that it was refurbished somewhat later and supplied with a new 
label, so as to apply to M. Aurelius. Whether it was first issued while Antoninus 
Pius was still living, may be open to question. Probably not. Indeed the forgery 
would seem to have been suggested by what Melito says of Antoninus Pius in his 
Apology addressed to M. Aurelius, or at all events to have been elicited by the perse- 
cutions which called forth a flood of apologetic literature under this latter emperor. 
The copy, bearing the name of M. Aurelius, cannot have been issued till some years 
after the death of L. Verus, when the twofold incongruity of the insertion of the title 
Armeniacus (written ‘ Armenius’) and the omission of Verus’ name would not strike 
the mind of the falsifier. The fate of the two forms of the edict however has been 
different. The Pian form has undergone bold manipulation at the hands of some later 
transcriber, who dissatisfied with the testimony borne by the Roman emperor to 
Christianity made him speak in more explicit language; whereas on the other hand 
the Aurelian form, preserved in Eusebius, has come down to us very much in the 
words in which it was issued by the redactor. The strange procedure of Eusebius, who 
while giving the copy which bears in the forefront the name of M. Aurelius nevertheless 
ascribes it to Antoninus Pius, can best be explained by supposing that he was 
acquainted with both forms of the document. 


(ili) M. AurRetius [A.D. 161—18o]. 


(a) Letter to the Roman People and Senate. 

Mapxov Bacwéws érurtody tpos Tv avyKAnTOV, ev 7 paptupEet Xpuc- 
tiavovs aitious yeyevnoOar rs vikys avtav. 

Auroxpatwp Katocap Mapxos AvpyAos “Avrwvivos Teppavixds Iap6txos 
Sapparixos dijo “Pwopaiwv Kal tH tep& ovykAytw yxalpew. Pavepa vpiv 
eroinga Ta Tov €40v0 oKorod peyeOn, oroia ev TH Teppavia ex repirracews 
dia. repiBorfs éraxoAovOypara eroinca ev TH peOopia Kapwv Kal mabur, 
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dro pidiwv évvéa. yevouéevwv O& adbtav éyyds nuav é&tAwpatwpes eunvuoay 
14 ‘ ” \ € ce /, Dv / 25 aN ee 7 »” 
nptv, Kat TLowrniavos 6 nérepos rokeuapxos eOyAwoev yytv, ativa eldopev 
x , de 4 °. £Q AnO: > 4 \ , 
(katadapBavopevos dé nunv ev peyeber zAnPovs apixtov, Kal oTpatevpaTwv 
Cal , Jd 4 lal 
Aeyedvos mpivas, Sexatys, yepivas, ppevTyoias, plypa KatypiOunpévov) 
, lal / »” »\ x ay > , e } / c , 
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2¢ / > > A \ \ AO A > ‘ ‘ \ , 6 a 
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, \ / / > ‘ a »” , > 
Bapwv Kai rodepiwv, Katédpapov eis TO Oeots evyecGat matpwors. ape- 
A ‘\ / 
Aovpevos 8€ Ur avTwv Kal THY OTEVOXwpiay pov Gewpynoas TAS Svvapews 
> ca fa ¢: 
Tapekadeoa Tos Tap yyiv Aeyomévovs xpiotiavovs* Kal érEepwrycas evpov 
a \ , rt et , > > , 9 > ” 
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‘\ nm 7 
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A , ” 7 ” , AWLINVAVERS \ > \ 
Beddv wapaptyow ovre OrAWV ovTE Gadmiyywv....dua TO exOpov civar TO 
a Sidi Me \ \ \ a A \ aN aN > > 
Towovto avrois dua tov Oeov dv hopodtor Kata ouveionow. €ikos ov éoTw, 
ARI e , 247 > ¢ Cvbgeancd cree: > A 
ovs vrodapBavoyev abéous elvat, Ort Geov Exovow avtopatov év TH ovveEl- 
\ A a 
dyoer TeTELXLTpEVOV. piavTes yop EavTods eri THY yhv ody tmép emod 
> A /, 
povov edenfyoav adda Kai trép Tod TapovTos oTpaTedpatos, Tapiyopov 
, s \ a a , a \ so) > 2\ 7 
yeverGar dilys Kat Ayodv THs Tapovoys. TeumTato. yap vdwp ovK €idA7- 
\ \ \ a Pie \ > a , a , . 
eypev Sid TO pur) Tapeivar’ nuev yap év TO pecouparw THs Teppavias Kat 
a o > a 7 be lal , er Bc 'X \ fal e . \ 
Tois Opois aiTav. apa o€ TH TovTOUS Pipa. ext THY yHY EavTOs Kal 
a ® \ > , 27s o > , 
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nw c Lal na a 
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A a 
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~ lol , la 
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TOUTO pov TO didtaypa év TH Ddpw rod Tpaiavod zporeOjvar mpos Td 
rd > , 
dvvacbat avaywooKkerba. povtice. 0 mpaidpextos Burpdovos IoAXwy eis 
‘\ ~ A wn 
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‘\ , /, > lal ee > c a 
pn kwodrverGoar Aap Bavew ék Tdv tpoTeHevtwv wap Huav. 


‘Imperator Czesar M. Aurelius Antoninus Germanicus Parthicus Sarmaticus to the 
people of the Romans and to the holy senate, greeting.’ 

‘I make known to you the magnitude of my enterprise and what results I achieved 
in Germany after my distress from my beleagerment [?] with much toil and endurance 
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on the frontier, when I was surprised in Carnuntum by seventy-four regiments nine 
miles off. Now when they approached us, our scouts informed us, and Pompeianus 
our commander in chief showed us, what also we saw with our own eyes (for I was 
surrounded by multitudes of savage hordes, having with mea combined and moderate 
force consisting of the soldiers of the first legion and the tenth—both the Twin and the 
Fretensian), that there were crowds there of a miscellaneous multitude numbering nine 
hundred and seventy-seven thousand. Having therefore measured myself and my 
troops with the numbers of the barbarous enemy, I betook myself to prayer to the 
gods of my fathers. But finding myself neglected by them and contemplating to what 
straits my forces were reduced, I summoned those whom we call Christians to my aid. 
And by enquiry I found out their numbers and magnitude, scolding them at the same 
time, which I ought not to have done, for I afterwards discovered their power. 
Making a beginning herewith, they did not [think of] equipping themselves with 
missiles or shields or trumpets, for this is abhorrent to them by reason of the god 
that they bear in their conscience. It is probable then that those whom we suppose 
to be Atheists have a self-moving god enshrined in their conscience. For throwing 
themselves on the ground they prayed not only for me but for the army that was with 
me, that He would be their comforter in their present drought and famine; for we 
had not drunk any water for five days, as there was none in the place ; for we were in 
the heart of Germany and within their frontiers. Now as soon as they threw them- 
selves on the earth and prayed to a god who was unknown to me, forthwith rain came 
from heaven—very cold water upon us, but fiery hail upon the enemies of the Romans. 
So forthwith [we felt] the presence of their god at once as they prayed, as of one 
invincible and indestructible. Beginning at once therefore let us permit such persons 
to be Christians, lest they pray for any such weapon against us and obtain it. And I 
recommend that no such person be accused as a Christian, for being such. But, if any 
one should be found accusing a Christian of being a Christian, it is my desire that it 
be made clear that the Christian so brought to judgment, if he confesses to it, shall be 
[acquitted], if no other charge is brought against him except that he is a Christian, and 
that his accuser shall be burnt alive ; and any Christian, when he confesses to this and 
has made his case good, shall not be forced by the officer entrusted with the govern- 
ment of the province to change his religion or to lose his liberty.’ 

‘TI desire that this decision be ratified by a decree of the Senate, and I direct that 
this my ordinance be published in the Forum of Trajan, that it may be read. The 
prefect Vitrasius Pollio will take care that it is sent to the several provinces. Any one 
who wishes to make use of it and to possess it, shall not be prevented from obtaining 
a copy from the decrees promulgated by us.’ 


This letter follows on the letter of Antoninus Pius to the Commune Asiae in the 
appendix to the Second Apology of Justin Martyr (Of. 1. p. 247 sq, Otto, ed. 3). See 
above, p. 483. The Greek text is evidently mutilated in some places, and probably 
corrupt in others; nor is it always easy to satisfy oneself as to the meaning of the 
expressions used. For wa@dév the Mss have omra@wv. There is much to be said 
for Sylburg’s “emendation Kovddwy kal Zapuaray instead of kaudv kal oraGwv. Just 
below Kapvotvrw is an emendation for xorlyw, the reading of the Mss. The word 
dulxrov means, I suppose, ‘unsociable, uncivilised, savage.’ The dpdxovres are the 
standards or ensigns of the regiments, as e.g. in Lucian Quom. Hist, Conscr. 29 wore 
Tovs Spaxovras &pn ray Ilapdvalwy (onpetov 5¢ mdjOouvs rodro avrots, xiAlous yap, 
olua, 0 Spdxwy dyer) (wvTas Spdxovras maupeyédes elvac x.t.r. Of the designation 
of the legions, yeulvas ppevrnalas, I shall have to speak presently. 
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It is hardly necessary to say that the representation of the policy of M. Aurelius in 
this document is wholly unhistorical. So far from reversing the principles laid down 
by Trajan, he treated the Christians with a severity far beyond that of the intervening 
sovereigns. We need only point to the persecution at Vienne and Lyons (A.D. 177), 
which happened two or three years after this letter purports to have been written, to 
convict it as a coarse and palpable forgery. 

But though this letter is a manifest forgery, yet the writer shows some acquaintance 
with the men of the time. Ti. Claudius Pompeianus was one of Marcus’ principal 
generals, married the emperor’s daughter Lucilla after the death of her first husband 
Verus, was twice made consul (for the second time in A.D. 173; see Klein Fastz 
Consulares p. 79), and commanded in the German wars; see Dion Cass. Ixxi. 3, Ixxii. 
4, Ixxiii. 3, Capitol. AZarcus 20, Pertinax 2, 4, Spartian. Did. Ful. 8, Caracall. 3. 
Vitrasius Pollio married Annia Faustina the first cousin of M. Aurelius, was twice 
consul (for the second time in A.D. 1763; see Klein l.c. p. 80), held the office of pro- 
consul of Asia (Aristid. Of. I. p. 529), and was appointed prefect of the preetorium in 
succession to Macrinus Vindex who perished in the Marcomannic war (Dion Cass. 
Ixxi. 3), having as his colleague in this office Basseeus Rufus; comp. C.Z.Z. VI. 1540, 
Orelli Znscr. 3421, 3574, Henzen Juscr. 5477, Ephem. Epigr. Iv. p. 177, and see 
Waddington Fastes Asiatiques p. 215 sq. It is curious that the inscriptions speak of 
statues being erected to him and to his colleague in this very Forum Trajani which is 
here mentioned in connexion with his name. 

The main incident to which the letter refers took place during the war with the 
Quadi about A.D. 174. The Roman soldiers, parched with thirst and faint with heat, 
were surrounded by the enemy, and their destruction was imminent. Suddenly 
clouds gathered in the clear sky, and a storm burst upon them. The rain poured in 
profuse and grateful showers on the Roman army; while the enemy was smitten down 
with violent hail and lightning. The fire, where it fell on the Romans, was im- 
mediately extinguished ; the water, where it descended on the Quadi, only added fuel 
to the flames, as if it were oil. The Roman soldiers at first with upturned faces and 
open mouths received the refreshing streams; then they held out their shields and 
helmets, themselves drinking and giving to their horses to drink. Marcus obtained a 
splendid victory and was proclaimed imperator for the seventh time. Contrary to his 
wont, he accepted the title as receiving it from God (#s kal rapa Oceod auBdvwr) and 
wrote to the senate (77 yepovola éméorevdev) accordingly. 

Dion Cassius (Ixxi. 8, 10), the earliest heathen writer who reports this incident 
(c. A.D. 220) and from whom I have taken this account, further mentions it as 
‘related’ (Ad-yos éxe) that one Arnuphis, an Egyptian magician, who attended Marcus 
on this expedition, had invoked among other deities (daluovas) the ‘aerial Hermes’ 
with incantations and thus drawn down therain. Capitolinus (4/arc. 24), writing under 
Diocletian (c. A.D. 300), and Themistius (Ovat. 15, p. 191), addressing Theodosius 
(A.D. 381), attribute the miracle directly to the prayers of the emperor. Themistius 
even gives the very words of the prayer ; stretching out his hands he cried, ‘With this 
hand I invoke and supplicate the giver of life—this hand with which I never took away 
life.’ Claudian (de Sext. Cons. Honor. 340 sq), panegyrizing the son of Theodosius 
(A.D. 404) as a second Marcus, appears to have had both these accounts of his pre- 
decessors before him and offers his readers the alternative, but himself prefers the 
latter ascribing the incident to the direct merits of the emperor ; 

Chaldaea mago seu carmina ritu 
Armavere deos, seu (quod reor) omne Tonantis 
Obsequium Marci mores potuere mereri, 
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Even a Christian Sibyllist (Ovac. S7é. x11. 196 sq) in the third century adopts this 
solution and attributes the preservation of the army to ‘the emperor’s piety’ (dv edaeBinv 
Bactdjos), to whom the God of heaven would refuse nothing (Oeds odpdvios udda wdvO" 
braxovcet). 

The Christians generally however accounted for the occurrence in a wholly 
different way. They believed that it was an answer, not indeed to the prayer of the 
emperor, but to the prayer of the Christians who formed part of his army. Claudius 
Apollinaris (Eus. #. £. v. 5), who addressed an apology to M. Aurelius not many 
years after the event, took this view. As reported by Eusebius, he even went so far 
as to say that the legion took its name, ‘Thunder-striker’ or ‘ Thunder-struck ’ 
(kepavvoBdXos or kepavvdBoNros), from this incident—a statement which I shall have to 
consider presently. Tertullian, writing a few years later (Aol. 5, ad Scap. 4), likewise 
testifies to the efficacy of the Christians’ prayers. He states that M. Aurelius asked 
for these prayers, and that he wrote afterwards to the Senate bearing testimony to the 
miraculous answer which had been vouchsafed. Eusebius (l.c.) mentions that the 
occurrence was otherwise explained by the heathen, but that the Christians more 
truthfully ascribed the result to the supplications of their brothers in the faith. He 
describes the soldiers in question as rods émt rns Medcrwys otTw Kadoumévys Neyedvos 
orparusras. He cites as his authorities for the Christian story Claudius Apollinaris 
and Tertullian. In the Chrozzicom also (11. p. 172, ed. Sch6ne) he mentions the fact. 
Orosius (vii. 15) and the Chronicon Paschale (p. 487 ed. Bonn.) follow Eusebius. 
Gregory Nyssen again (Of. III. p. 505 sq) enlarges upon the incident as an 
answer to the prayers of the Christians. Xiphilinus (c. A.D. 1075), epitomizing Dion 
(Ixxi. 9), turns aside to accuse his author of falsehood and ignorance, in not knowing 
that the legion from Melitene, which was fighting in this war, was composed wholly 
of Christians, that the lieutenant general informed the emperor of the power of their 
prayers, that the emperor in consequence requested them to intercede with their God, 
that an immediate answer was vouchsafed to this intercession, and that Marcus in 
consequence designated this legion kepavyofdXos. 

The incident, whatever it was, is represented in the sculptures of the Antonine 
column, erected soon after at Rome, where Jupiter Pluvius is represented as an old 
man, from whose hair and beard flow copious streams, which are caught in the 
shields of the Roman soldiers, while the enemy is struck down by lightning. 
(Bartoli et Bellori Columna Antoniniana pl. xiv, xv.) Nor was this the only artistic 
reproduction of the event. Themistius (l.c.) saw the same scene represented in a 
painting, the emperor praying in the midst of the phalanx and the soldiers holding out 
their helmets to catch the descending waters. 

The simple fact that M. Aurelius wrote to the Senate after the event is mentioned, 
as we have seen, by Dion. The emperor could hardly have done otherwise. Ter- 
tullian hazards the assertion (A4fo/. 5) that in this letter mention was made of the 
prayers of the Christians. Accordingly he claims M. Aurelius as a protector of the 
Christians. But the very language in which he asserts his claim shows that he had no 
direct and personal knowledge of any such letter; ‘sz litterae M. Aurelii gravissimi 
imperatoris veguirantur, quibus illam Germanicam sitim Christianorum forte militum 
precationibus impetrato imbri discussam contestatur.’ Here he assumes that if sought 
among the archives the letter would be found. Just in the same way he elsewhere 
(Afol. 21) refers his heathen readers to the official reports which Pilate sent to 
Tiberius after the trial of Christ. He did not doubt that both documents would be 
found in the archives, Yet this hazard of Tertullian is apparently the sole foundation 
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on which later statements are built. Eusebius in the Chronicle writes cautiously 
hévyerar ws kal émicrodal pépovrar, ‘It is said that an epistle is extant.’ Since in his 
History he quotes the passage of Tertullian as vouching for the existence of such a 
letter (ypdget...\éywr Mdpxov...émurrodas eloére viv péperOar), there can be little doubt 
that his \éyerae refers to the same authority. It is equally obvious that he himself 
had not seen the letter. Jerome, in his edition of the Chronicle, drops the mention of 
the hearsay, and asserts boldly, ‘ Extant litterae M. Aurelii gravissimi imperatoris quibus 
ipse testatur etc.’, where the expression shows that he had the original Latin of Ter- 
tullian before him, when he wrote this passage. On the other hand Orosius retains 
the caution, but strengthens the statement in another way, ‘ Extare etiam nunc apud 
plerosque dicuntur literae imperatoris Antonini etc.’ The letter appended to Justin’s 
second apology in the Mss is the outcome of these statements. It was not the cause, 
but the consequence, of Tertullian’s venture. Just as the forgery of the Apocryphal 
Acts of Pilate was suggested by the references in the early fathers to the Roman 
procurator’s report, so also here some adventurer, finding allusions in Tertullian and 
later writers to a letter of the emperor Marcus in favour of the Christians, took upon 
himself to supply the missing document. 

Strangely enough our forged letter makes no mention of the ‘ Thundering Legion,’ 
though this appears in the earliest extant report of the incident. On the contrary it 
names other legions as being engaged in this conflict, but not this which was the 12th. 
The objections to this Christian version of the story are these. 

(1) The legion in question obtained its surname long before the time of M. Aurelius. 
Dion Cassius (lv. 23), enumerating the legions of Augustus, mentions among these 
70 S5woexarov TO év Karmradoxia rd Kepavvopdpov. It might indeed be urged that the 
title kepavvopspov was given by Dion by anticipation; but the inscriptions show 
that this explanation will not hold. For instance, in the r1th year of Nero (A.D. 65) 
a PRIMIPILARIS. LEG. XII. FVLMINATAE inscribes his name on the foot of Memnon’s 
statue, as having heard it speak (C. 7. Z. 111. 30). Again another inscription belonging 
to the early years of Trajan (A.D. g8—102) gives this name (C. 7. Z. v. 534). In 
other inscriptions likewise, referring to the reigns of Nerva, Trajan, and Hadrian, it 
appears (C. Z. Z. 111. 2917, 1X. 2456), as also in one dating during the joint sovereignty 
of Marcus and Verus, and therefore not long before the war with the Quadi 
(Gi 7.'00, 1187: 80): 

(2) The name of this legion is now ascertained to have been not Fulminatrix, 
but /ulminata. In the inscriptions, in which it occurs frequently, it is generally 
contracted in various ways, FVL, FVLM, FVLMI, FVLMIN, FVLMINAT, and it was sup- 
plied with a termination ‘ Fulminatrix’ to suit the Christian story. But on some more 
recently discovered monuments the word is written in full FVLMINATA (C. Z. Z. III. 
30, 2029, VIII. 7079, X. 7351), so that no doubt can remain. For the misreading of 
the word in the /Vo¢itia Orientis where the Mss have ‘ Fulminae,’ which has been 
altered into ‘ fulminea,’ but which ought to be read ‘ fulminat’, see Henzen in Borghesi 
Guvres IV. p. 233 Dion distinctly calls it xepavvopdpov, and so it is named in a 
recently discovered inscription (Bzdletin de Correspondance Hellénique V11. p. 133, 1883), 
AeriwNoc.AwAeKk[aTHC]. KepAaYNOMopoy. The probability is that ‘ Fulminata’, 
like ‘ Torquata’, refers to some emblem worn by the soldiers of this legion. In like 
manner the fifth legion was called ‘ Alauda’ on account of the larks which adorned 
the helmets of the soldiers. Renan (JZarc-Aurdle p. 275) offers another explanation. 
He supposes that on some occasion the camp of this legion had been struck by 
lightning and so ‘ received a sort of baptism by fire’, places so struck being set apart 
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and consecrated. Anyhow the passive termination of ‘ Fulminata’is not favourable 
to the Christian story, as the fact of its perversion into ‘ Fulminatrix’ shows. Borghesi 
(l.c.) suggests that M. Aurelius altered the old name ‘ Fulminata’ into ‘ Fulminatrix,’ 
and De Rossi in his note to Borghesi accepts this explanation. We need hardly discuss 
this improbable conjecture. 

Eusebius distinctly states that Claudius Apollinaris represented the name xepauvo- 
Bodov (presumably the active xepavvo8ddov, not the passive cepavydBodov) as having 
been given to the legion by the emperor in consequence of the miraculous occurrence 
(e& éxelvou pyoas tiv dv ebxns TO mapddokov memounkviay eyewva olkelay TH yeyovdtt 
mpos Tod Bagiiéws eld\npévac mpoonyoplav, KepawoBdrov TH ‘Pwualwy émikdnPetcay 
gwvy). As Apollinaris wrote almost immediately after the occurrence, it is difficult 
to suppose that he could have fallen into this error. I have therefore suggested else- 
where (Colossians p. 61) that he used some ambiguous expression implying that it 
was fitly so named (e.g. érwvuuov THs cuvvTvxias), which Eusebius and later writers 
misunderstood ; just as Eusebius himself elsewhere (v. 24) speaks of Irenzeus as 
pepwbvupos Tis WY TH Tpoonyopla ai’TG Te Tw TpOTw elpnvorolos. Thus in Eusebius’ 
account we may suspect that ofkelay 7@ yeyovdrt mpoonyoplay is an expression borrowed 
from Apollinaris himself, while rpds rov Bacitéws eihnpéva gives Eusebius’ erroneous 
interpretation of his author’s meaning. 

(3) But there is still another difficulty. The proper station of this 12th legion 
was not Germany but the East. It was stationed in Syria at the time of the Judaic 
war under Titus (Joseph. 4. ¥. v. 1.6; Tac. Hzst. v. 1; comp. Ann. xv. 6, 26). At 
the close of that war it was removed by Titus to Melitene on the Euphrates on the 
frontier of Armenia and Cappadocia (Joseph. 2. ¥. vii. 1. 3). Accordingly it is 
mentioned in an inscription (C. / Z. VIII. 7079), and in Dion Cassius (lv. 23), as 
located in Cappadocia. ‘This therefore was its proper station at the time of the war 
with the Quadi: and indeed the fact is recognized by Eusebius and after him by 
Xiphilinus ; for both writers speak of it as connected with Melitene. Yet, though its 
proper head quarters were Melitene, the outbreak or even the threatening of war 
elsewhere might lead to its being despatched to the disturbed regions. On one oc- 
casion we learn from the inscriptions that this legion, the A/mznata, was stationed in 
Achaia (C. Z, Z. 111. 6097). At another time we find it quartered—either the whole 
or a detachment—at Ancyra in Galatia (Budletin de Correspondance Hellénique vi. 
p- 16, 1883). The Germanic war of M. Aurelius was a sufficiently grave occasion to 
require the concentration of legions at the seat of war from other parts of the empire ; 
and there is, so far as I know, no reason why the 12th legion should not have been 
one of these. Strangely enough however, the forged letter of the emperor with which 
we are concerned omits to mention this legion, but names instead the first and the two 
tenth legions. What legion is meant by the first, the writer does not explain. There 
were at this time three first legions, Adjutrix, /talica, and Minervia. The proper 
station of Adjutrix was in Pannonia Superior, of /fa/ica in Moesia Inferior and Dacia, 
of Minerviain Germania Inferior'. Adjutrix and AZinervia therefore were at the seat of 
war, while /¢alica could be moved thither without difficulty. After the first legion the 


1 For the names and dispositions of fhica Vv. p. 164 sq (1884), E. G. Hardy 
the legions see especially Dion Cass. lv. in Lnglish Historical Review no. 8, p. 625 
23,24. Comp. Borghesi @uvresiv.p.201 sq (1887), De-Vit Lex. Forcell. Onom.s. v. 
sq, Marquardt Rom. Staatsverw. 11. p. Legio, E. Ritterburg De legione Roman- 
430 sq, Mommsen in Lphemeris Epigra-  orum x gemina (Lips. 1885). 
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letter mentions dexdrns yeuvoppervrnola, as it is corruptly written in the Mss. The 
tenth was a double legion, or rather two legions (Dion Cass. lv. 23 of dékarou éxdrepot, 
ol re €v TH Lavvovia 77 avw oi Sidvpor Kal of év "Iovéala), called respectively Gemina and 
Fretensis. There can therefore be no doubt that the corrupt Greek represents 
‘decima Gemina et Fretensis.’ The name ‘ Gemina’ or‘ Twin’ is the designation of 
several legions (the vith, xth, x11th, xIvth), which were or had been twofold; and 
Otto here (I know not for what reason) singles out the xivth. Both x Gemina and 
XIV Gemina were stationed in Pannonia Superior, so that either might easily have 
been employed in this war. The other xth legion, /vetenszs, was quartered in Judea. 
If therefore it took any part in this war, it must, like //mnata, have been transferred 
to those parts temporarily for the purpose. 

I am disposed to think that there was some truth in the Christian account of the 
incident. Claudius Apollinaris, who first mentions it, addressed his Apology to 
M. Aurelius, and therefore must have written within six years of the event at the out- 
side. He is therefore entitled to credit as the most strictly contemporary of all known 
authorities. He could hardly have placed the Zegio Fulminata in Germany, when its 
head quarters were well known to be in the East, unless it had actually been sent 
thither. There is nothing improbable in its transference, such removals being common 
in time of war. Thus in Tac. Azz. xv. 25, 26 we have a notice of the transmission of 
several legions from great distances to the seat of war. But a legion stationed in 
Melitene would naturally contain a very appreciable proportion of Christians, as it 
must have drawn recruits from districts where Christianity was exceptionally strong at 
a very early age. If the drought were oppressive, these Christians would probably 
pray for rain. Here then we have the true elements in the story. On the other 
hand the request of the emperor to the Christians for their special prayers and his 
subsequent acknowledgement of their efficacy are doubtless a fictitious garnish with 
which the enthusiasm of the early Christians decked out the simple fact. 


(8) Letter to Euxenianus. 


> nw ° 2: A °° an 
Avtwvivos Avtoxpdtwp S<Baoros Evéeviavd UorXiwve xaipeu. "Eyo 
an a a > , »” Oe ney , , e 
eis TEelpav THS ONS ayxXWotas Epyols avTois KaTacTds, Kal padirta ots 
»” / a e / , 
évayxXos mpoorage Tod nuéTepov Kparous dterpasw Karta. Tv Spitpvav, 
, , \ ~ i 4 a“ A 
erukovpicas Spuvpvaios tHv €k Tov KAovov ™S YNs emlyevomevnv avTots 
id 7 7 , \ 4 
auppopav, yoOnv te, womep cikds, Kal oe THS TOV Tpaypatwv émipedeias 
/ 0 yy \ a7 > \ ‘ 
eryvera' eualov yap amavta peta axpiBeias, WoTep av ei Tapwv. 7 TE 
\ \ a“ > 4 A > / 
yap Tapa cot reupbcioa avadopa, 6 te arodwWors tavryny, Kat Kawxidros 
e , (Tee y , ~ , A , 

0 éritpoTos YpaV amravTa por capas Sinyyoaro. éri d8€ Tov TapovTos 
Ge an e , , > , / ~ ec na 5 , 
yvoobe TH ypetépw pater “ABépxioy twa THs ‘Ieparoditav érioKorov 
‘ A 8 A m4 8 3 a A \ tal ~ i nw 
Tapa cot diatpiBew, avopa evoeBy ovTw Ta TOV XpioTiavav, ws danovev- 
4 Sal \ / »” > , , lel A ‘\ 
tas te idoar Kai vooovs adAas evKoAWTata Oeparrevew, TodTOV KaTa TO 
> an c a 7: > nw 
avaykatov nuets xpylovtes, Ovad€piov Kai Bacovavoy payiotpiavovs Tév 

6 , e ~ > 4 > , \ 4 Sy >. io a \ a“ c / 
cov nudv opdikiwy éeréeupapev tov avdpa pet aidods Kal Tins atacys 
e ec nw >. nw , > nw Lal , nw x + A 

ws pas ayayelv. KeAEvomev OvV TH OH OTEppoTNTL wEelcaL TOV avdpa ovV 
6 , fa ‘\ c A id / 6 > ioo 2 > , , / 

mpobvpia Tarn mpos nas adixerGar, ev ciddTL Ws OU péTPLOS ToL KEloeTAL 
> € wn Wael 3 

Tap Hv Kal virép TOUTOU O EraLvos, Eppwao. 
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This letter, purporting to have been written by the emperor M. Aurelius, is found 
in the Life of S. Abercius § 17, as given by Symeon Metaphrastes (Patrol. Graec. cxv. 
p- 1211 sq ed. Migne; see also the Bollandist Acta Sanctorum, October 22). The 
story runs as follows ; 

Abercius, bishop of Hierapolis in Lesser Phrygia in the time of M. Aurelius and 
L. Verus, distinguished himself by his iconoclastic zeal against the idols of heathendom. 
For this act he would have been put to death; but casting out devils from several 
persons, who were tormented, he saved himself from his fate, and turned the tide of 
popular feeling in his favour. Among other miracles he cured of blindness Phrygella 
the mother of Euxenianus Publio, a man in high authority at Hierapolis and greatly 
esteemed by the emperor. The evil demon, thwarted by Abercius, avenged himself 
by imposing upon him a journey to Rome. Lucilla, the daughter of M. Aurelius 
and Faustina, being then sixteen years old, was betrothed to L. Verus, and her father 
had agreed to escort her to Ephesus, there to marry her to Verus, who was quartered 
in the East on account of the war with Vologesus. The demon took possession of 
her at this crisis, and cried out through her that Abercius of Hierapolis alone could 
exorcise him. The letter to Euxenianus was written by M. Aurelius in consequence. 

Abercius obeys the summons contained in this letter. He takes ship at Attalia and 
sails to Portus, where he meets the magistriani who had returned by another route. 
On his arrival in Rome, he is taken to the prefect Cornelianus, by whom he is intro- 
duced to Faustina. The emperor himself was absent on an expedition against the 
barbarians, who had crossed the Rhenish frontier and were plundering the Roman 
territory. The maiden Lucilla is brought into the hippodrome, foaming, quivering, 
and lacerated by the demon. Abercius expels the demon and bids him, in revenge 
for the trouble he has caused, ‘take up this altar (pointing out to him with his hand a 
stone altar), and carry it as far as to Hierapolis and take and place it by the south 
gate’. The demon lifts up the altar accordingly in the presence of numberless 
spectators (uuplwy opwrTwy dupatwv), carries it off groaning heavily, and deposits it 
in Hierapolis as commanded. Faustina overjoyed desires to make some return to 
Abercius for the cure of her daughter. He asks that a bath may be built in the field 
where he had knelt and prayed before his departure from Hierapolis, and where in 
answer to this prayer hot springs had burst out from the ground for the relief of the 
sick. He further requests that a dole of three thousand bushels of corn may be given 
to the poor of his city. The empress sends orders through Cornelianus to the ‘ ruler 
of Phrygia’ (apxovra Ppuylas) for the fulfilment of his requests. The bath is built and 
called ’Aypos Oepuwy: the dole is given and continued till the time of Julian, who 
‘envying the Christians this, as he did all other good things’, put a stop to the dis- 
tribution. 

Abercius, after remaining some time in Rome, was admonished in a dream that 
he must visit Syria. The empress was anxious to detain him, but at length consented 
and placed a ship at his disposal. He sailed to Antioch, and from Antioch went to 
Apamea, where he pacified the churches which were rent asunder by the Marcionite 
heresy. He then crossed the Euphrates and visited Nisibis and the Churches of 
Mesopotamia. When he declined money, in recompense for his labours, they voted 
him the title of leamdcroN\os. Then he returned home. Being admonished in a dream 
that his time was approaching, he ordered a square stone to be prepared for his tomb, 
and upon this he placed the altar which the demon had brought from Rome, in- 
scribing on it the following words (rolovdé rt érlypaupa aire éyxapdéas): 

"ExXexrijs moAews moditrns Tour’ érolnca fav iv’ Exw Kaip~ cwuaros évOdde Oéow. 


eo 


————e 
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ovvoua "ABEpxios 6 By paOnris mommévos ayvob, ds BooKe mpoBdrwv ayédas Spectr medlors 
re, dpOadpods bs exer meyddous mavTn Kafopavtas. otros ydp me édldate ypdumara 
miota* els ‘Payny ds éreuwev éue Bacrrelav aOpjoa, Kal Bacihcoay ldety xpvodcrodor 
xpucomédidov* Aadv 6’ eldov exe? Naympav oppayida exovra, Kai Zupins wédov eldov kal 
dorea rdvta NiciBw, Eidpdryy diaBds, rdvra 8 eoxov cuvounytpous, Iaidov éowbev* 
mloris mdvTn 5€ mponye, Kal mapéOnxe tpophny ixOiv awd myyns Tappeyeby xadapor, 
dv edpdéaro mapbévos ayy, Kal Tobrov érédwxe piros EcOlew dud. TavTos, olvoy Xpnorov 
éxovoa, Képaoua didodca per’ dprov. taira mapeotws elwov “ABépkios woe ~ypapjvat, 
€BboujKxoorov éros Kal SevTeEpor iyov GdnOGs. 7a00 6 vody evEaro brép ’ABepxlou mas 6 
cuvwdds. od pévror TUMBw Tis Eu@ Erepov éerdvw Once. ef D ody, “Pwyalwy Tapely Ojoe 
duoxihia xpvoed Kal xpnoTH marpld. ‘Tepamdder xia xpvod?. 

The inscription, adds the writer of the Life, was to this effect (d¢ rws émi déEews 
elxev), ‘except that time had gradually impaired its accuracy and had caused the 
writing to be faulty’ (d71 u7) 6 xpdvos Upethe Kar’ dALyov Tis axpiBelas Kal juaprnuevws 
éxew THY ypapny waperKevacer). 

After these things Abercius summoned the Church together and asked them to 
elect a bishop to succeed him. They chose his namesake, a second Abercius. Having 
confirmed their choice and laid his hands on his successor, the saint passed away. 

Attention was specially directed to the Life of Abercius by Halloix (2/2, Accel. Or. 
Script. U1. p. 1 $q, 1636); but it was strangely overlooked afterwards, until prominence 
was again given to it in Pitra’s Spicil. Solesm. U1. p. 532 sq. The Acts are un- 
questionably spurious ; but the epitaph which they incorporate was seen by more 
than one writer to deserve more consideration. It appeared to myself to have a 
true ring, and accordingly I had accepted it as genuine (Colossians p. 54), en- 
deavouring to assign a place to this Abercius as bishop of Hierapolis and to identify 
him with the Avircius Marcellus who is mentioned about this same time by an 
anonymous writer in Eusebius (7. £. v. 16). There was however some slight 
difficulty in finding room for Abercius in the episcopate of Hierapolis—the ground 
being occupied by Papias and Apollinaris; and partly on this account, partly be- 
cause of its supposed triviality, partly for other reasons, it was condemned by Tille- 
mont (AZémoires 11. pp. 299 sq, 621 sq) and others. 

Hitherto it had been assumed on all hands that the city intended was the well- 
known Hierapolis in the valley of Meander. But in the Budletin de Correspondance 
FHellénique, Juillet 1882, Prof. W. M. Ramsay published a paper entitled Z7ois Villes 
Phrygiennes, on the three neighbouring cities Hieropolis, Brouzos, and Otrous, in 
which he showed that Hierapolis had frequently been mistaken for Hieropolis, and 
he published at the same time an early Christian inscription found at Hieropolis and 
dated 300 of the Sullan era (i.e. A.D. 216), closely resembling this epitaph of Abercius. 
Read with some corrections subsequently made by him, it runs as follows ; 


[E]xAektAc td[Ae]oc 6 Todei[tHe T]oY¥T’ értoi[Hca 
Z@N, T]N’ EY ane[padc] caomatoc ENO OECIN. 
oy[NJoma [a]AéZanApoc ANT[@]Nioy, [M]aOHTHC TOIMENOC ArNOY. 


1 Various readings of the Mss are accord with our other sources of infor- 
given in Sficil. Solesm. 111. p. 532 sq mation—the fragment of the actual tomb 
(1855), Anal. Solesm. 11. p. 169 sq (1884). of Abercius, and the inscription on the 
I have selected those readings which tomb of Alexander. 
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OY MENTO! TYMB[W] Tic Ema EtepON T[I]Na OHcel* 
ei Y oyN, Pwmaiwn tafmei@ OHcel Aic[y]eiMa [y]pycd, 
kal [y]pHctH tratpiafi] leporrdAer [y]etAila y ]pycd. 
€rpAdH ETel 1, MHNI S”, ZONTOC. €IPHNH Trapdroycin Ka[i] MN[HC]Kome- 
NoIc Trepl H[M]@Nn. 


The important bearings of this discovery on the epitaph of Abercius, which was 
hitherto unknown to Prof. Ramsay, were pointed out at once by De Rossi Azzlletino di 
Archeologia Cristiana 1882, p. 77; and by Duchesne Audlletin Critique 1. p- 135 
(which article I have not seen) and Revue des Questions Historiques, Juillet 1883, 
p- 1 sq- Plainly this epitaph of Alexander was copied from that of Abercius!; and 
the city of Abercius was not Hierapolis on the Meander but this Hieropolis near 
Synnada. The genuineness therefore of the epitaph of Abercius was placed beyond a 
doubt. Having thus had his attention directed to the earlier epitaph, Prof. Ramsay 
published the results of his further investigations in an article entitled Zhe Zale of 
Abercius in the Fournal of Hellenic Studies 1882, p. 339 sq, in which he shows how 
the topographical notices in the Life point to Hieropolis near Synnada, and he infers 
consequently that it must have been written by some one well acquainted with this 
neighbourhood. The evidence was completed, when on a subsequent visit to this 
part of Asia Minor he found a fragment of this very altar containing the inscription 
itself. An account of this discovery is given by him in an article on Zhe Cities and 
Bishoprics of Phrygia in the same Journal 1883, p. 424 sq. It was found ‘in the 
interior of the passage leading to the men’s bath-room of the hot springs near 
Hieropolis; on a small fragment of a marble domos ; complete at top and left, broken 
at right and bottom’. 

The existence of the well-known hot springs at Hierapolis had assisted in the con- 
fusion. But the hot springs at Hierapolis are within the city; whereas the Life of 
Abercius places them near it. The hot springs at Hieropolis, where the fragment of 
the epitaph was found, exactly accord in position with the description in the Life. 

The letters of the fragment are as follows; 


EISPQMH 10 THAEDXON=YNO 
EMENBAS[ JAH ITATAON[EX]QNEIO 
KAIBADIAIS [II>[TI]= [11] 
TOAONXP KAIIAPEOHKE 

5 AAONAEIAON IIANTHIXOYN[AIT] 
SPPAPEIAANE 15 IANMETEOHKAO 
KAIDYPIHZIIE EAPAZATOIAPO[E] 
KAIADTBAILA KAITOYTONEI[E] 
ETSPATHN[AIA] [A]OI[ZE]=0 


For the sake of economizing space I have placed lines 1o—18 in a second column, 
though on the stone itself they follow below lines r—g. Lines 11, 12, have been 
partially erased. The lower part of line 11 and the upper part of line 12 are thus 
obliterated. The letters included in brackets are only legible in part. The epitaph 


1 The priority of the epitaph of Aber- in the latter will not scan, owing to the 
cius to that of Alexander, though denied substitution of another name for that 
by Piolin (see Amal. Solesm. 11. p. xxvii), | which stood in the original inscription. 
is proved by the fact that the third line 
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was engraved on three sides of a nearly square block of marble. The fragment 
remaining occupies one side, apparently the middle of the three, as it includes vv. 7— 
15 of the 22 verses of which the epitaph consists. 

We may now restore the whole inscription with tolerable confidence, using this 
threefold help: (1) The text in the Life; (2) The fragments on the stone; (3) The 
imitation on the tomb of Alexander. (4) ?iasnp\aso LEdPAD Pha cr? fo 


é 


by 


"EkAektAic TIOAEWC 6 TIOAITHC TOYT E€TTOIHCA 
Z@N, IN EXW KAIPG COMATOC ENOA OECIN. 
oynom’ *ABepKidc €iMl MAGHTHC TTOIMENOC ACNOY, 
oc BOCKEl TIPOBATWN APEAAC OPECIN TrEAIOIC TE, 
5 OOAadAMOYC OC EYEl MEFAAOYC TIANTH KABOP@NTAC™ 
oyToc rdép M E€dIAAZE...PPAMMATA TTICTA* 
elc ‘Pa&MHN OC ETTEMYEN EMEN BaciAHAN AOPAcal 
KAl BACIAICCAN IAEIN YPYCOCTOAON YPYCOTTEAIAON. 
AdON A’ EIAON Ekel AamTTPAN coparelAan €yONnTa‘ 
10 KAl ZYPIHC TIEAON E1AA Kal AcTEA TANTA, NiciBIN, 
EydpatHN AlaBdc’ TIANTH A” ECYON CYNOMIAOYC’ 
TlafAon €y@n €1td[MHN], TricTic TIANTH A€ TIPofire, 
KAl TIAPEBHKE TPOHN TIANTH IYOYN ATO TPAC 
TIANMETEGH, KA9APON, ON EAPAZATO TIAPOENOC ANH’ 
15 KAl TOYTON €TTEAWKE GIAOIC ECHEIN AIA TIANTCC, 
OINON YPHCTON €yoyca, Kepacma AlAOfca Met ApToy. 
TayTa TMapectac elon "ABépKioc @AE rpadANal 
EBAOMHKOCTON ETOC Kal A€YTEPON HON AAHOOIC. 
TAyO O NOON eEYZAITO yTIEP MOY TI&c O cYNWAdC. 
20 OY MENTO! TYMB@ TIC EM@ ETEPON ETTIOHCE!” 
el XY OYN, Pwmaiaon Tamel@ OHCe! AIcyIAla Ypycd, 
KAl ypHcTH traTpidl ‘leporrdAel yiAia ypycd*. 
‘ The citizen of a notable city I made this (tomb) in my life-time; that in due season 
I might have here a resting-place for my body. Abercius by name, I am a disciple of 
the pure Shepherd, who feedeth-His flocks of sheep on mountains and plains, who hath 
great eyes looking on all sides; for He taught me faithful writings. He also sent me 
to royal Rome to behold it and to see the golden-robed, golden-slippered Queen. 
And there I saw a people bearing the splendid seal. And I saw the plain of Syria 
and all the cities, even Nisibis, crossing over the Euphrates. And everywhere I had 


associates. In company with Paul I followed, while everywhere faith led the way, 
and set before me for food the fish from the fountain, mighty and stainless (whom a 


1 The restorations of Halloix 7/7. Eccl. 11. p. 170, have been made without the 
Script. 1. p. 137, of Garrucci Civil/ta aid of the fragment or of the parallel 
Cattolica 1856, 1. p. 689, and of Pitra  imscription of Alexander and therefore 
Spictl. Solesm. Ul. p. 533, Anal. Solesm. are necessarily faulty. 
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pure virgin grasped), and gave this to friends to eat always, having good wine and 
giving the mixed cup with bread. These words I Abercius, standing by, ordered to 
be inscribed. In sooth I was in the course of my seventy-second year. Let every 
friend who observeth this, pray for me. But no man shall place another tomb above 
mine. If otherwise, then he shall pay two thousand pieces of gold to the treasury of 
the Romans, and a thousand pieces of gold to my good fatherland Hieropolis.’ 


In v. 3 sq the description of the Good Shepherd with the great eyes and the flocks 
on the mountains and plains suggests that Abercius may have seen some pictorial 
representation, in the catacombs of Rome or elsewhere. 

In v. 7 Ramsay suggests that BaciAnav (for so it is certainly written on the stone) 
may be for Baowdja ‘the king’. It was not however so interpreted by the writer of the 
Life, for he distinctly says that the emperor was absent and that the saint only saw 
Faustina and Lucilla. I suppose it to be a form for Bacidevay ‘the queen’ and to be 
in apposition with ‘Pwunv. The epithet BaciXls is applied to Rome by Justin Martyr, 
A pol. i. 26,56. Is not éuey for éue, as apparently in C. /. G. 3440? It can hardly be 
éuev (=elvar). 

In v. 10 the scansion of Nisibis may perhaps be a surprise, but it is the only one 
which would be possible to any one who had heard the name spoken in the place 
itself. In Syriac the word is W%széhim. Hence it was written differently in Greek, 
NaoiBis, NeoiBis, Nuoifis, Steph. Byz. s. v. (see Miiller Hragm. Histor. Graec. Ul. 
P- 571, IV. p- 526; comp. Assemani 4707. Orient. 11. De Monophysitis s. v.); the sheva 
of the first syllable being almost inaudible. I do not know whether the word occurs 
in Greek or Latin verse. After Nici8w some Mss have 6’, others nothing. Though 7’ 
is preferable, 5’ might stand. 

In v. 11, where the Life has cwounyipovs, Ramsay reads cuvoradovs, and Pitra 
(who wrongly arranges the verses) dunyépeas. I have preferred cuvoutdous as nearer 
to the word in the mss of the Life; or possibly it should be cuvounpers or cvvounbers. 

In vy. 12 the inscription on the stone has been defaced. To this portion more 
especially the writer of the Life must refer, when he speaks of the letters being ob- 
literated by time. Prof. Ramsay however considers that the erasure was deliberate. I 
am not satisfied with IlavXov éxwy éréunv, which must mean ‘I followed where faith 
led me, taking Paul’s epistles with me’; but I have nothing better to suggest. The 
reading Ila\ov however seems to be unquestionable. 

In v. 13 we have probably the earliest extant reference .to~the»emblem.of the 
IXOT*,-with perhaps the_exception of Orac. Szdy/l. viii. 217.sq,-which.contains the 
acrostich ; see Pitra De Pisce Allegorico et Symbolico p. 499 sq, and De Rossi De 
Christianis Monumentis IXOTN exhibentibus P- 545 sq, in Spictl. Solesm. Tom. 
It_appears in Clement of Alexandria and Tertullian. The ayy? here is = 
Only through baptism i is there admission-to.the eucharistic feast ;.Doctr..Duod. Apost. 
9 ‘(p. 36), Justin, Apol.i. 66. See also Achelis Das Symbol des Fisches etc. (Marburg, 
1888), De Rossi Resoconto p. 350 (1888). 

In v. 14 the more obvious reference of rapOévos ayvy is to the Virgin Mary. Yet 
such passages as 2 Cor. xi. 2, Ephes. v. 27, will suggest a doubt whether it is not 
rather a designation of the Church. 

In vy. 15 the nominative to érédwxe is not mapOévos ayvn but mloris (ver. 12). 
For xépacya, ‘the mixed cup’, in ver. 16 see Justin A/o/. i. 67. 

In y. 19 the substitution of drép pod for bmép ’ABepxiov seems probable. By 
guvwdos he appears to mean a fellow-Christian. 
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In v. 21 the line of seven feet, and in ver. 22 the substitution of TepomréXe 
(perhaps ‘IeporréXex) for ‘Iepamdder, are justified (despite the metre) by the epitaph of 
Alexander. 

It is plain that this curious epitaph, existing at Hieropolis and attracting public 
attention there, was the text for the story in the Life. As I have stated elsewhere 
(Colossians p. 55), it seems to me that the allegorical character of the inscription, 
which appears in the Good Shepherd with the great eyes, in the flocks on mountain 
and plain, in the fish and the fountain, extends likewise to the circumstances connected 
with the visit to Rome. The people, whom he saw stamped with the bright seal, are 
the baptised Christians, in accordance with a common metaphorical sense of o¢payis. 
In this case we shall naturally interpret the queen (Baci\oca) as denoting the Roman 
Church, which at an early date was described by Ignatius as mpoxaOnudevn év romrw 
xwplov “Pwuatwy, and which about this time is lauded by Dionysius of Corinth for 
her forwardness in works of love (Eus. H. £. iv. 23). The language seems to be 
suggested by Ps. xlv (xliv). 10 rapéorn 7 Bacluooa éx deftav cov év ivarioud diaxptow 
mepiBeBAnuevyn, meTokiiuévy. This allegorical interpretation is now adopted by Pitra 
(Anal. Solesm. I. p. 173 sq), though before he had explained the words literally (Spzc7?. 
Solesm. Il. p. 532 sq), and also by Duchesne (Rev. des Quest. Histor. Juillet 1883, p. 
23 sq). If interpreted literally, the ofpayls would refer to the signet-rings worn by 
the higher orders among the Romans (Plin. 4. Z. xxxiii. I. 6, 7, who contrasts the use 
of rings among the Romans with their absence among most other nations; ‘nullosque 
omnino [annulos] major pars gentium, hominumque etiam qui sub imperio nostro 
degunt, hodieque habeat; non signat Oriens aut Aegyptus etiam nunc’). This 
supposed worldliness, which was attracted by the glittering rings and cloth of gold, 
scandalises Tillemont (AZémozres 11. p. 621). 

The legend however grew up about the literal interpretation; and, if we abandon 
the latter, the story of the interview with Lucilla and Faustina, which is the pivot of 
the narrative, falls to the ground. With this interview also the main chronological 
note disappears. We may still however maintain with probability that the later 
tradition was substantially correct in making Abercius flourish and pay his visit to 
Rome in the reign of M. Aurelius; ‘but beyond this we cannot go. This date is at 
all events consistent with another notice apparently relating to this same person. 
When I still supposed, as was then the universal opinion, that the Abercius of the 
epitaph was bishop of Hierapolis on the Mzeander, I ventured to identify him, as 
others had done, with the Avircius Marcellus to whom an anonymous writer (Eus. 
H. E. v. 16) addresses a treatise in an early stage of the Montanist controversy (see 
Colossians p. 56). This identification becomes still more probable now that he has 
been shown to belong to Hieropolis of Lesser Phrygia; for this anonymous writer 
mentions one Zoticus of Otrous as his ‘fellow-presbyter’ (rod cuumpecBurépov uy 
Zwrixod ’Orpnvod), and Otrous was only two miles from this Hieropolis. Starting 
from this identification, Duchesne (p. 30) places the date of this Montanist treatise 
at about A.D. 211. This date is founded on the statement of the anonymous 
author, that ‘more than thirteen years’ had elapsed since the death of Maximilla, 
during which there had been no war in the world either partial or general (ore pepixds 
otre kaboduxds Kkbopw yéyove menos), and even the Christians had enjoyed continuous 
peace (dX Kal xprorvavois waddov elpjvyn Suduovos). With Bonwetsch (Montanismus p. 
146 sq), he calculates these thirteen years from A.D, 198, the year of Severus’ Parthian 
victories, onward. But I do not see how a contemporary could possibly have spoken 
of A.D. r9y—211 as a period of continuous peace either to the world or to the Church. 
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The Eastern war was not ended in A.D. 198. A fierce war too was waged in Britain 
from A.D. 207—210, which demanded the emperor’s own presence, and he died at 
York early in the next year (A.D. 211). This war could not have been overlooked or 
ignored. Meanwhile the Christians suffered severely, as the Acts of Perpetua and 
Felicitas show. The alternative is the period which was roughly coextensive with the 
reign of Commodus (A.D. 180—192); and I agree with Hilgenfeld (Ketzergeschichte 
p- 565), Keim (Rom. u. das Christenthum p. 638 sq), Volter (Zettschr. f. Wiss. Theol. 
XXvil. 1883, p. 27), and Gorres (Fahrb. f. Protest. Theol. 1884, pp. 234, 424 sq), in 
regarding this as a far more probable solution. After the first year or two of this reign 
the Christians had almost continuous quiet. The empire also was at peace. There 
were indeed insignificant conflicts in A.D. 184, and the struggle in Britain afforded the 
emperor an excuse for assuming the name Britannicus, but it was wholly incomparable 
in magnitude or duration with the British war of Severus. The Antimontanist 
treatise therefore with which we are concerned would be written about the close of 
the reign of Commodus; and this must be somewhere about the date which Eusebius 
assigns to it, from the place which it occupies in his narrative. In this treatise the 
writer addresses Avircius Marcellus as a person of authority, and states that Avircius 
had urged him a very long time ago (é« rXelarov dcov Kal ixaywrarov xpdvov) to write 
on the subject. The mode of address is quite consistent with his being a bishop, 
though he is not so styled. Thus Avircius Marcellus would have flourished during the 
reign of M. Aurelius, and might well have gone to Rome about the time (A.D. 163) 
mentioned by the legend. 

But when was this Life of Abercius written? It assumes the existence of two 
provinces of Phrygia, the Greater and the Lesser, distinct from Asia; or in other words 
it presupposes the redistribution of the provinces under Diocletian, until whose time 
Phrygia hal been under the jurisdiction of the proconsul of Asia. Moreover the 
description of the post roads, as Ramsay has shown, points to a time after Byzantium 
had become the capital of the world. Lastly; there is a distinct reference to certain 
unjust doings of the emperor Julian. It must therefore have been written after his 
death (A.D. 363). See Ramsay in Fourn. of Hell. Stud. 1887, Vitl. p. 468 sq. 

On the other hand there is no allusion to the later names of the two provinces of 
Phrygia, as Pacatiana and Salutaris respectively. These names however appear first 
at the end of the fourth and beginning of the fifth century. This therefore seems 
to be the latest probable date. Moreover Phrygia Parva is represented as governed 
by a praeses (tryeuwv) in the Life, as it was still governed at the date of the Noritia 
Dignitatum, but when Hierocles wrote (before A.D. 535) its governor was a con- 
sularts. 

For these reasons Ramsay in his earlier paper (Zhe Tale of Saint Abercius p. 347) 
placed the date of the Life between A.D. 363 and A.D. 385. But in his later paper 
(Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia p. 425 sq) he calls attention to the erasure of 
IfadAov in the inscription, and suggests that the word was obliterated from hatred of 
the Paulician heresy about the end of the seventh century. The erasure however was 
certainly made before the Life was written; and on this ground he abandons the 
theory of the date propounded in his earlier paper. 

But is it so certain that this erasure was a protest against the Paulicians? Might 
it not be aimed at the Marcionites who exalted S. Paul not less than the Paulicians 
did, and whom the Life represents Abercius as confounding by his preaching? Or 
might not the erasure, if intentional, be due to the orthodox zeal of some one who 
supposed that this companion of Abercius was the heretic Paul of Samosata? It 
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appears to me that there is still much to be said for the latter half of the fourth century 
(say about A.D. 380), as the date of the Life. This same period apparently gave birth 
to the spurious Life of Polycarp, which is equally lavish in the miraculous; and I am 
disposed provisionally to attribute this biography of Abercius, if not to the same pen, at 
least to the same school of hagiologers, intent on glorifying the early local saints of 
these parts. But it has doubtless undergone literary revision at the hands of the 
Metaphrast, like the Lives of Ignatius, so that the original style has been obliterated. 
A Life of Abercius, containing the same matter as the Metaphrast’s in all essential 
respects, was in the hands of Clement the Hymnologer in the earlier part of the 
ninth century (see Ava/. Solesm. 11. p. 180 sq). 

But Ramsay considers the Letter to Euxenianus to belong to an earlier date than 
the Life in which it is embedded. Euxenianus resides at Hieropolis. He is an 
official of high rank. Yet he is represented as having assisted the emperor M. Aurelius 
in the relief of Smyrna after the great earthquake (which really occurred A.D. 180, but 
which this story places earlier than Abercius’ visit to Rome, A.D. 163)... Moreover 
mention is made of his procurator Cecilius'. ‘The letter must therefore have been 
composed at a time when Phrygia and Asia were under the same governor’, and 
consequently before Diocletian’s redistribution of the provinces A.D. 297. The writer 
of the Life has ‘rather slurred over the official character of Euxenianus, who must have 
been proconsul of Asia. He and his procurator Czlius [Czecilius] are officers of the 
Roman Empire; the rest of the machinery in the tale belongs to the Byzantine Empire’ 
(Tale of Abercius pp. 248, 249). I am not satisfied with this argument, There is no 
reason at all why a person, usually resident at Hieropolis and enjoying great influence 
there, should not at one time or other have been proconsul of Asia, whether the 
biographer did or did not suppose Hieropolis to lie within the limits of proconsular 
Asia. Moreover the term #agzstriani seems to point to a time subsequent to the re- 
arrangement of offices under Diocletian and Constantine (see Ducange Gloss. Med. et 
Inf. Latin. s.v., Sophocles Lexicon s.v.). At least I have not succeeded in finding 
any use till considerably later; for Palladius, Hzs¢. Laus.c. 149, can hardly be quoting 
the exact words of Hippolytus. The magistrian¢ were officers under the Magister 
Offictorum, who among his other manifold and important duties had the regulation of 
the public posts. And lastly; the letter is intimately bound up with the main fiction 
of the Life—the summons to Rome by the emperor M. Aurelius and the miraculous 
cure of his daughter Lucilla ensuing thereupon; and it is highly improbable that such 
a fiction should have been put forward within a century of the time when the saint 
lived, and while paganism was still the religion of the State and of the emperor. 

It should be added that, though the writer of the Life is fairly well informed as to 
the incidents of the reign of M. Aurelius, e.g. the circumstances connected with the 
Eastern campaign of L. Verus and his marriage with Lucilla, the great earthquake at 
Smyrna, the disturbances on the Rhenish frontier, etc., yet his chronology is altogether 
at fault. The blunder which places the earthquake at Smyrna before the campaigns 
of L. Verus against Vologesus has been already noticed. So again, he antedates the 
expedition of M. Aurelius against the Germans, making it coincident with the sojourn 
of L. Verus in the East, though it actually took place some years later. The 
Cornelianus mentioned in the Life may perhaps be identified with Atidius Cornelianus 
of whom Capitolinus speaks (JZarcus 8), or with Sulpicius Cornelianus whose name 


1 The name is correctly written Cae- not Caelius. 
cilius (see Amal, Solesm, 1. p. 166), 
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occurs in Fronto’s correspondence (p. 173, Naber) and to whom Phrynichus dedicates 
his Zc/oge. It is unnecessary to refute the argument of Pitra (Aza/. Solesm. 11. pp. 165, 177) 
who, following Baronius, interprets zovz homines in Capitolinus (Marcas 7 ‘pueros et 
puellas novorum hominum frumentariae perceptioni adscribi praeceperunt’) of the 
Christians, and finds in the passage a remarkable confirmation of the story of the dole 
given to the Hieropolitans (see above, p. 493). By a strange error Pitra represents 
Casaubon as supporting an interpretation which he distinctly rejects. The expression 
nove homines has a well-known meaning in Latin writers. 

This Abercius of Hieropolis was credited with some literary distinction. Baronius 
had‘in his hands an epistle to M. Aurelius, purporting to have been written by him, 
which he obviously considered genuine and which he describes as ‘ apostolicum 
redolens spiritum,’ promising to publish it in his Azsals (Martyr. Rom. Oct. 22). To 
his great grief however he afterwards lost it (‘doluimus vehementer e manibus 
nostris elapsam nescio quomodo’), and was therefore unable to fulfil his promise 
(Annal. s.a. 163, n. 15). It may be conjectured that this letter was only another 
fiction belonging to the Abercius legend, having no more authority than the letter of 
the emperor to Euxenianus which I have printed above. <A BiPdos didacKaNlas also 
by Abercius is mentioned in the Acts (§ 39); and allusion is made to it in the Hymn 
of Clemens on Abercius (Azad. Solesm. 11. p. 185 BiSdov iepay didacKkadlas Kkarédures 
mpaktikiy didaxhv maot Tots éml yns katayyéANovcav). It was not unusual in later 
times to father a ddascalza upon any famous bishop of the primitive church, as we see 
in the cases of Clement, Ignatius, and Polycarp (see above, p. 351). 

The following inscription has been communicated to me by Prof. Ramsay who 
discovered it in Prymnessos, about 30 miles by road from Hieropolis, but very much 
less across the mountains ; 


ABIPKIOC . TOpd@ypioy . AIAK@N . KATECKEYACA . TO . MEMOPION 
EAYT@ . KAl. TH . CYMBIW . MOY . BEYTIPETTIH . KAI. TOIC . TEKNOIC. 


Beneath the inscription is a figure (presumably the Saviour) with the right hand 
uplifted, perhaps in the act of benediction, and on either side at a lower level 
are busts of aman and woman, doubtless Abircius and his wife. The style of the 
monument belongs in Prof. Ramsay’s opinion to the early years of the third century. 
The form diaxwy (comp. Boeckh C. Z. G. 9517) is startling at this early date, but 
may perhaps be explained by the fact that Greek was not the vernacular language 
of these parts. Unless this is the monument of some relation of the famous 
Hieropolitan bishop, it may be taken as a testimony to the popularity which he had 
won for the name in these parts. In the same way we have seen a subdeacon in 
Smyrna (see above, p. 437) bearing the name of its famous bishop Polycarp. 

To Prof. Ramsay also I owe another Christian inscription containing the name 
Abircius and found likewise in the neighbourhood of Prymnessos ; 


[alyp . AwpdGeoc . ABIPKIOY . KATECKEYACA . TO. HP@ION . AIAYTO . 
[ka]i. TH . MHTPI . MOY . MAPKEAAINH . Kal . TOIC . iAlOIC . Moy . 
[ka]i . ToIc . ANEWioc . MOY . YAIpETE . O1 . TAPIONTEC. 


Above the inscription are the Christian symbols 4. Pp. @. As the great 
Abercius bore the name Marcellus, and as the mother of his namesake in this in- 
scription is called Marcellina, there is a presumption that the two were related, 
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(y) Decree against Superstitious Rites. 
(i) DicEsTA xlvili. 19. 30. 
Modestinus primo libro de poenis. Si quis aliquid fecerit quo leves 


hominum animi superstitionis numine terrentur, divus Marcus hujus- 
modi homines in insulam relegari rescripsit. 


(ii) PauLus Sentent. v. 21. 2. 


Qui novas et usu vel ratione incognitas religiones inducunt, ex 
quibus animi hominum moveantur, honestiores deportantur, humiliores 
capite puniuntur. 


These two notices apparently refer to the same decree. Though not directly 
aimed at the Christians, it might be used as a serviceable weapon against them. In 
interpreting the motive of M. Aurelius in this ordinance, we ought not to forget that 
he allowed himself wide latitude in the matter of rites which others would call super- 
stitious (see above, p. 465 sq). The date seems to be between A.D. 169—176, when 
Marcus was sole emperor. 


2, ACTS AND NOTICES OF MARTYRDOMS. 


(i) Haprian [A.D. 117—138]. 
(a) Zelesphorus, Bishop of Rome. 


Iren. iii. 3. 4 pera 8€ todrov [Zvotov] TeXcoddpos ds Kat evddgws 
€papTupycev. 

This must have happened in the latest years of Hadrian (ft A.D. 138). Lipsius 
(Chronologie der Rimischen Bischéfe p. 263) places the death of Telesphorus between 


A.D. 135—137- In the Liberian Catalogue (2d. p. 266) his death is assigned to A.D. 
138. 


(8) Symphorosa and her Seven Sons. 


The story is given in the Passio Symphorosae etc. (Ruinart Act. Mart. Sinc. p. 70 
sq)» This work is ascribed in the Mss to Julius Africanus the Chronographer 
c. A.D. 220). The narrative is as follows : 

Hadrian has built his Tiburtine Villa and wishes to inaugurate it with sacrifices. 
The demons complain that Symphorosa (more correctly Sympherusa) and her sons 
torment them by their prayers to their God. She is apprehended and brought before 
the emperor. She refuses to sacrifice to idols and is thrown into the river with a 
huge stone about her neck, and her body is buried by her brother Eugenius in the 
suburbs of Tivoli. Her sons follow her example in resisting the emperor’s command. 
They are bound to seven stakes near the Temple of Hercules, and stabbed to death 
in different parts of the body, the first in the throat, the second in the breast, the 
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third in the heart, and so forth. Their bodies are then thrown into a deep pit, hence 
called ‘ad Septem Biothanatos’. Their burial place is at the 8th milestone on the 
Tiburtine Way, and their day is xv Kal. Aug. The persecution thus ended, having 
lasted eighteen months. In the course of the interview with the emperor, Symphorosa 
mentions her husband Getulius and his brother Amantius as having been put to death 
by Hadrian. 

This document was admitted by Ruinart into his collection of genuine Acts. It is 
accepted likewise as substantially authentic history by Tillemont (A/émoires 11. p. 241 
Sq, Pp. 595 sq), though he does not venture to ascribe it to Africanus or suppose that 
we possess the Acts in their original form. Even Overbeck (Stud. zur Gesch. der Alten 
Kirche p. 139) assigns a relative value to them. On the other hand they have been 
attacked by Basnage (dun. Pol. Eccl. 11. p. 46 sq) and more recently by Gorres 
(Zeitschr. f. Wissensch. Theol. XX1. p. 48 sq, 1878), though for the most part not on 
the right grounds. One of their main arguments is the supposed anachronism in the 
formula (§ 4) ‘regnante Domino nostro Jesu Christo’, This argument however 
Gérres was subsequently obliged to retract (2b. XXII. p. 97 sq, 1879), since the 
formula occurs as early as the Letter of the Smyrnzans on the death of Polycarp 
(§ 21, see III. p. 400) and in the undoubtedly genuine Acts of the Scillitan Martyrs 
(see below, p. 524). This point will be discussed below, in the chapter on the 
Letter ofthe Smyrnzans. At the same time he supposes that Symphorosa and her seven 
sons were historical persons, because they are mentioned in the Martyrologium Hiero- 
nymianum, xv Kal. Aug. (comp. v Kal. Jul.) Aubé (Zes Persecautions p. 289 sq) 
rejects the story altogether. On the other hand it has gained an advocate in Wieseler 
(Christenverfolgungen p. 29). A fresh argument in its favour has also been found in 
the discovery of the basilica (Stevenson Scoferta della Basilica di Santa Simforosa e 
det suoi Sette Figl, Roma 1878; comp. Bull. di Archeol. Crist. 1878, p. 75); and 
chiefly on the strength of this discovery Doulcet (Sur les Rapports etc. p. 95 sq) 
accepts these Acts as worthy of credit, though he does not venture to claim them as 
an original document. 

But in fact the story condemns itself both in its framework and in its details, 

(i) Its framework is common to several other stories of martyrdom and was not 
Christian in its origin; 

(a) The earliest example is in the Fourth Book of Maccabees (viii. 1 sq). The 
tyrant Antiochus Epiphanes orders before him seven Jewish brothers with their aged 
mother, who was a widow. ‘Threatening them with the most horrible tortures, he 
commands them to conform to Greek usages and violate the law of Moses. The 
eldest is taken first. One by one they defy the tyrant, undergo cruel tortures, and are 
put to death, their mother encouraging them in their defiance. Her own turn comes 
next. To avoid being apprehended, she throws herself on the pyre and perishes. 
These martyrdoms, we are told, are the triumphs of godly reason (6 evceBijs Noy. 46s) 
over physical pains and affections (Fritzsche Libr. Apocr. Vet. Test. p. 366 sq). 
This book has been wrongly attributed to Josephus (Euseb. 4. £. ili. 10). It was 
probably written in the first century before the Christian era (see Grimm Awrsge/. 
Lxeg. Handb, zu den Apokr. 1. p. 291 sq). The Maccabean story is repeated in 
Josippon Ben-Gorion iv. 19 (p. 110 sq, Gagnier), where the name Hannah is given 
to the mother. 

(b) It is next found in Rabbinical writings. The sufferers are still Jews, but 
the persecutor is now Hadrian. Doulcet (p. 96) directs attention to the Talmudic 
story (Zalmud Babli Gittin p. 57 b), but he fails to see that it is a strong argument 
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against the genuineness of the story of Symphorosa, and even alleges it in favour 
of this story. Through the kindness of Dr Schiller-Szinessy I am able to add four 
other passages from Rabbinical writings where the story is told; Midrash Ekhah 
Rabbathi (on Lam. i. 16), Tanna debe Eliyyahu (Rabba c. 30), Yalgut (pericope 
Ki Thabo); 2b. on Lam. ii. 15. 

In this Rabbinical story the seven sons are brought in order before ‘ Czsar’. His 
name does not appear except in Zanna, where it is given as Hadrian; but in Zadmud 
Babli Hadrian’s name is mentioned in the context, though not in immediate connexion 
with this story. The widowed mother is called Miriam; but she is represented 
differently, as the daughter of Nechtom, of Tanchum, and of Menachem, in the different 
accounts. After her seven sons are put to death, she goes up to the roof, throws her- 
self down, and thus dies. 

(c) In the story of Symphorosa we have advanced a step further. The name of 
Hadrian remains, as in the last version; but the martyrs are no longer Jewish but 
Christian. 

(d) Another Christian modification of the story is the martyrdom of Felicitas and 
her Seven Sons. Here another step again has been taken. The emperor’s name has 
been changed. The martyrdoms take place no longer under Hadrian, but under 
‘Antoninus’. This version of the story will be considered hereafter (p. 511). 

The story, as given in the Babylonian Talmud, is told on the authority of Rab 
Jehudah, who flourished in the 3rd century. As Hadrian was a determined foe of the 
Jews, while he treated the Christians with comparative leniency, it isa safe conclusion 
that the Jewish story which connects these martyrdoms with his name is prior to the 
Christian. 

(ii) But the legend of Symphorosa is condemned not less by its defaz/s. The 
seven different modes of punishment doubtless seemed to the author to give variety 
and finish to the narrative. But they are extremely improbable in themselves; and 
we cannot well conceive Hadrian indulging in such grotesque and puerile exhibitions 
of cruelty. If it were conceivable at all, the incident must have taken place in the 
last months of his life, when his mind was unhinged. 

The recently discovered basilica bears testimony to the belief of a later age, but is 
wholly inadequate to overcome the inherent improbabilities of the story. It was 
found where the Acts represent the bodies of the seven sons of Symphorosa to have 
been laid (‘in via Tiburtina milliario ab urbe nono’, a/. ‘octavo’, vill for vi1ti), and 
where likewise the Martyrologium Hieronymianum places their sepulchre. In the 
Epitome Libri de Locis Sanctorum Martyrum (De Rossi Roma Sotterr. 1. pp. 142, 178); 
compiled about the time of Pope Honorius (A.D. 625—638), martyrs bearing the 
same names as these seven sons and their mother are mentioned as buried on the 
Tiburtine Way; but they are not spoken of as mother and sons, and other martyrs 
are mixed up with them. In the Martyrologium Hieronymianum under xv Kal. Aug. 
we have the notice ‘natalis S. Symphorosae, matris septem germanorum quae cum 
ipsis est passa, quorum nomina haec sunt, Petrus, Marcellianus, Januarius, Dionysius, 
Simphronius, Clemens, Germanus’—wholly different names from those given in the 
Acts of Symphorosa. In this same Martyrology however under v Kal. Jul. 
the same seven names as in the Acts, Crescens, Julianus, etc., appear with others, 
as suffering ‘in Hispania’; but as we have under the same day, though referring 
to others, the words ‘ Romae, milliario nono’ and ‘et septem germanorum’, the text 
is doubtless much confused. 

The probable inference from these facts is that the names Crescens, Julianus, etc., 
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do represent genuine martyrs, who were buried in the neighbourhood of Symphorosa, 
but had no other connexion with her; and that their sonship was a later adaptation 
of the story of the Maccabeean mother and her sons. They were brothers as members 
of the Christian brotherhood, but in no other sense. If so, there is no sufficient 
ground for assigning their martyrdom to the reign of Hadrian. The companion story 
of Felicitas and her seven sons, which I shall have to consider presently, is best 
explained in the same way. 

The Acts of Symphorosa state that the heathen pontiffs, at whose instigation these 
sons of Symphorosa were martyred, called the place of their execution dd Septem 
Biothanatos. This word Biw8dvaros (or more correctly Biacofavaros), which commonly 
meant ‘a suicide’, was applied by the heathen to Christians who voluntarily courted 
martyrdom: see W. Dindorf in Steph. Thes. s. v. Bcao9avaréw, and Ducange G/oss. 
Lat. s. v. ‘Biothanati’. It seems probable that the place did bear this name, so that 
the statement is not a pure invention of the writer of these Acts. 


(y) S. Dionysius the Areopagite. 


The Martyrologium Vetus Romanum p. 170 (Patrol. Lat. CXXI1I.) under v Non. 
Octob. has the entry; ‘Athenis Dionysii Areopagitae sub Adriano diversis tor- 
mentis passi, ut Aristides testis est in opere quod de Christiana religione composuit ; 
hoc opus apud Athenienses inter antiquorum memorias clarissimum tenetur’. This 
notice has been copied by subsequent Latin martyrologists. 

A person who enjoyed distinction as an Areopagite as early as A.D, 52, when 
S. Paul visited Athens, could hardly have been living during the reign of Hadrian 
(A.D. 117—138). In order to obviate this difficulty Otto (Corp. Apol. Christ. IX. p. 345 
sq) supposes that in the authority used by this martyrologist ‘sub Adriano’ was a 
marginal note referring to the time when Aristides’ Apology was written. It is 
hardly probable however that, if Aristides had made this statement respecting 
Dionysius the Areopagite, it would have been overlooked by Eusebius. At all events 
Eusebius elsewhere (//. £. iii. 4) takes the pains to record a notice which he found in 
Dionysius of Corinth respecting his namesake the Areopagite. We must therefore 
suppose that our martyrologist has altogether mistaken his authority. There is another 
mention of Aristides the Apologist in this same Martyrology (ii Kal. Sept.). 


(6) Alexander Bishop of Rome and others. 


Linked with this bishop in the honours of martyrdom are his priests Eventius and 
Theodulus, with their converts Hermes the prefect and Quirinus the tribune. The 
authority is the Acts of Alexander (May 3). These Acts may be safely rejected on 
several grounds; 

(a) They are full of historical mis-statements and anachronisms. Thus Aurelian 
the persecutor of these martyrs is represented as comes utriusgue militiae at the time 
of Trajan’s death; the title being thus antedated by some centuries. Hermes is City 
Prefect at the time, though history says nothing of a person of this name bearing this 
office. Aurelian’s wife, who by the way plays the part of Pilate’s wife, warning her 
husband against shedding the blood of an innocent man, is called Severina (or Seve- 
riana). But Severina is the name of the consort of the emperor Aurelian. (b) They 
teem with miracles and exaggerations of all kinds. Thus S. Alexander converts the 
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greater part of the senators; Hermes has 1250 slaves who with their wives and 
families all become Christians ; and the like. (c) Irenzeus is evidently ignorant that 
any early bishop of Rome suffered martyrdom but Telesphorus. The worthlessness of 
these Acts is well shown by Tillemont (J/émozres 11. p. 590 sq). They are also 
assailed by Aubé (Persecutions p. 284 sq). Connected herewith is the reported mar- 
tyrdom of S. Balbina, the daughter of Quirinus. 

The tomb of a martyr Quirinus is mentioned in the 7th century (De Rossi Rom. 
Sott. I. p. 180) in the Cemetery of Przetextatus, where the Acts of Alexander represent 
our Quirinus to have been buried; and this may possibly be the tomb which has been 
discovered in recent times (Bull. di Arch. Crist. 1872, p. 78 sq). But this discovery, 
which however De Rossi considers very doubtful, would, even if confirmed, be far. 
from establishing the story of the Acts. Again, certain persons bearing the names of 
Alexander and his companions are commemorated in the Old Roman and Hieronymian 
Martyrologies under iv Non. Maii (May 3), the same day which the Acts of Alexander 
assign to them, and in the former he is designated ‘ Papa’. But in the latter the very 
form of the entry, ‘Romae Eventii, Alexandri, Theoduli, Fortunati’, seems to show 
that the pope was not meant. Here again, as in the case of Symphorosa, there is 
probably some foundation for the story; but who the martyrs were and when they 
were martyred, it would be impossible to say. See on this point Tillemont 7. c. 
pp- 238, 592. Again the name Hermes occurs as early as the Liberian Catalogue 
under v Kal. Sept., but the same remark applies to this notice also. See on the 
whole subject Lipsius Zeztsch. f. Wiss. Theol. 1871, p. 120 sq. 


(e) Other Martyrs. 


Besides the martyrs already mentioned, the following are recorded; (1) Placidus 
and his wife Trajana, renamed Eustathius and Theopista, with their sons Agapius and 
Theopistus. The story in the main points is a rechauffé of the Clementine Recogni- 
tions with altered names. It is criticized by Tillemont 11. p. 226sq, and Aubé p. 280 
sq. (2) Getulius, already mentioned as the husband of Symphorosa, and Amantius 
his brother, with Cerealis, and Primitivus. Their day is June 10. These Acts are 
not so extravagant as many, but they have no claim to be regarded asauthentic. They 
betray their late date by occasional indications, e.g. when they style Cerealis the 
Vicarius of Hadrian. Licinius, who is designated consularis, is introduced into these 
Acts, perhaps because his name was found in the rescript of Hadrian to Fundanus 
(see above, p- 478 sq). (3) Several martyrs in Italy and Sardinia (see Tillemont 1. 
p- 228 sq), Terentianus of Todi, Marcianus of Tortona, Secundus of Asti, Calocerus 
of Albenga, Faustinus and Jovita of Brescia, and several others. (4) 5. Serapia the 
Virgin and S. Sabina her convert. Their Acts are criticized somewhat too leniently 
by Tillemont (Il. p. 597 sq). They are too full of extravagances and present too 
many historical difficulties to deserve credit. They are however comparatively old, 
being quoted by the martyrologists of the ninth century, and the names of the saints 
appear still earlier in the Old Roman Martyrology (iv Kal. Sept., iii. Non. Sept.). 
On the resting-place of these martyrs see Bull. di Archeol. Crist. 1871, P+ 90 Sqy 
1876, p. 71 sq. They may have been historical personages, but there is no sufficient 
ground for placing their death under Hadrian. (5) Publius bishop of Athens. By 
an error of Jerome his martyrdom has been assigned to this reign; see below, p. 540Sq- 
(6) The widow Sophia with her three Virgin daughters, Pistis, Elpis, and Agape, who 
suffered in Rome. The oil from their tombs is among those sent by Gregory the 
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Great to Q. Theodolind; but even here their unhistorical character betrays itself by 
the fact of their being twice mentioned, first as ‘S. Sophiae cum tres filias suas’ (szc), 
and then as ‘S. Spei, S. Sapientiae, S. Fidis (szc), S. Caritatis’, without any con- 
sciousness that they are the same persons, or rather the same impersonations. Their 
Acts appear in several forms (see Tillemont 11. p. 586). In the Greek Menza (Sept. 
17) they are stated to have suffered under Diocletian. Assuredly they did suffer again 
and again under him, as under other persecutors. De Rossi (Rom. Sotterr. U1. p. 171 
sq; comp. Bull. di Arch. Crist. 1882, p. 40) has a discussion on the two groups of 
martyrs bearing these names in Rome; and seems disposed to attach too much 
credit to these martyrdoms. (7) S. Zoe with her husband S. Hesperus and their 
two children; Pamphylian saints, who however are stated to have suffered in Rome. 
Their day is May 2. They are commemorated in the Greek Mena, but not in,the 
Roman Church, till quite recent times. The old Roman Martyrology however (iii 
Non. Jul.) names a Zoe with her husband Nicostratus, who likewise perished at 
Rome. It is impossible not to suspect some connexion. 

This is not quite an exhaustive list; but the few remaining names do not deserve 
special consideration. 


It will be seen from this summary that the direct evidence for a persecution under 
Hadrian melts away under critical examination. Eusebius knows of no such persecu- 
tion. He mentions indeed that Quadratus presented his Apology to this emperor, 
because ‘certain wicked men were endeavouring to molest our people’ (4. Z. iv. 3); 
but the implication is that they were thwarted in their endeavours. At a later point 
he introduces the rescript of Hadrian to Minucius Fundanus, and quotes by way 
of preface the words of Justin in which Hadrian is praised for his uprightness (7. £. 
iv. 8,9). Even the martyrdom of Telesphorus he places in the first year of Hadrian’s 
successor Antoninus Pius (. Z. iv. to). Still farther on (1. Z. iv. 26) he quotes 
the passage in Melito, in which this father mentions the favourable attitude of Hadrian 
towards the Christians as shown in the rescript to Fundanus. So far therefore as 
the knowledge of Eusebius goes, Hadrian’s hands are guiltless of Christian blood. 

Jerome however, as will appear presently (p. 541), from a misinterpretation of 
Eusebius’ words, assigns a ‘very severe persecution’ to this reign, though he acquits 
the emperor himself of any complicity in it (Zfzst. 70, Vir. Zi. 19, quoted below, 
1. c.). And somewhat later Sulpicius Severus, when he formulates the persecutions 
and fixes the number at ten, counts the persecution of Hadrian as ‘the fourth’ (Chron. 
li. 31, quoted below, p. 541), doubtless misled by Jerome. From that time forward 
it is accepted as a historical fact; and in the Latin Church numerous martyrdoms are 
assigned to this reign. When any Church in the West invested its founder or first 
bishop with the glories of martyrdom, the reign of Hadrian was a convenient receptacle 
for these real or supposed martyrdoms which were without a date. It has been seen 
that all the evidence worth considering (inadequate as it is) for any persecutions under 
Hadrian belongs to the Western Church. Yet even here it must be observed that 
Tertullian writes as if he were ignorant of any sufferings undergone by the Christians 
in this reign (Afo/. 5, quoted below, p. 538). 

At the same time it is necessary to repeat the caution which has already been 
given in treating of the previous reign (p. 17 sq). Our knowledge of Christian 
history in the second century is very scanty and fragmentary. A persecution might 


have raged in one and another quarter of the empire without leaving any record 
behind, 
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There is one other important witness whose evidence deserves to be weighed. 
The Shepherd of Hermas is full of references to persecutions. A living writer has 
described this book as ‘issuing from a bath of blood’ (Renan L’Zglise Chrétienne 
p- 303). It is indeed haunted in large parts by this ghastly spectre of persecution ( V7s. 
i. 4, ii. 2, 3, iii. 1, 2, 5, 6, Aland. viii. 10, Sim. vill. 3, 6, 8, 10, ix. 21, 26, 28). Much 
stress is laid by Doulcet (p. g2 sq) on the testimony of this book, which he places 
about A.D. 136. Its date however is very uncertain. If the statement of the author 
of the Muratorian Canon be rigorously interpreted}, it was written during the Roman 
episcopate of Pius, i.e. A.D. 139 at the earliest, and therefore after Hadrian’s death, if 
Lipsius’ chronology of the Roman bishops be correct (p. 263). Moreover when we 
scan its evidence more closely, we do not find that persecution was actually raging 
at the time, but only that it had raged in the past, and that it was then again 
imminent in the expectations of the writer. ‘Persecution cometh’ (@Atjis épxerac) 
is the prophetic warning which he utters (Vis. ii. 3; comp. Vis. iv. 1 rHs ONiWews 
Tis éwepxouévyns). Whether his prophecy came true or not, we have no means of 
saying. It might have been suggested by some occurrence soon after the accession of 
Antoninus, or by the death of Telesphorus at the close of Hadrian’s reign, if not by 
some earlier event. 

The mention of Telesphorus suggests the most probable account of the persecution 
under Hadrian, if any such persecution there was. ‘The disordered intellect and 
morbid fears of the emperor at the close of his reign were fatal to some of his most 
trusted and intimate friends, and this temper might well have broken out in a petulant 
attack on the Christians. This hypothesis however does not satisfy the statement of 
Jerome, to whom we have traced the tradition. ‘This father evidently conceives it to 
have raged in the earlier years of Hadrian, and to have ceased in consequence of the 
Apologies presented to the emperor on the occasion of his visit to Athens (A.D. 125). 
Moreover he distinctly exculpates the emperor himself. 


(u) Antoninus Pius [A.D. 138—161]. 


(a) Publius Bishop of Athens. 


Euseb. . £. iv. 23 édéyxee [rods ’A@nvaiouvs] wodv puKxpod Seiy dmooravras Tov 
Aoyou, €& ovmep Tov mpoeoTGra aiTdv Ilovwdoy paprupjoa. KaTad Tods TOTE cwEeBy 
Siwyuovs* Kodparov dé pera tov waprupyjocavra Iovrduov Karacrdvros avrav émiocxbmrou 
pépvntat. Eusebius is here speaking of a letter of Dionysius of Corinth to the 
Athenians. The mistake of Jerome in placing these incidents under Hadrian is 
corrected below, p. 540 sq, where also reasons are given for assigning them to the 
reign of his successor. 


(8B) Ptolemeus, Lucius, and another. 


The account of these martyrdoms is given by Justin Afo/. ii. 2, and runs as 
follows; 

A certain woman, converted to Christianity, refused to gratify her husband in his 
foul desires. Being unable to deter him, she obtained a divorce. In revenge he 


1 ¢Pastorem..,Hermas conscripsit, se- Pio episcopo fratre ejus’; see Philippians 
dente cathedra urbis Romae ecclesiae  p. 169. 
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accused her of being a Christian. She petitioned the emperor to defer the trial until 
she had settled some private affairs, and her petition was granted. The husband, 
thus baffled, turned upon Ptolemzeus, who had been her instructor in the faith. He 
persuaded a centurion who was a friend to put Ptolemeeus in chains, and examine him 
on this single point, whether he was a Christian (avepwrjcae adtd roiro pdvov ef 
xptariavés gore). Ptolemzeus avowed his faith. Accordingly he was detained in prison 
and ultimately brought up before Urbicus the prefect. The prefect again asked him 
this same question and this only, whether he was a Christian (solws atro todro wovoy 
éEnrdcOn, el etn xptcriavds). Again he confessed, and this time he was sentenced to 
death. As he was led away to execution, another Christian, Lucius, remonstrated with 
Urbicus for sentencing an innocent man, simply because he called himself a Christian. 
Lucius in turn was asked whether he was not himself a Christian. He confessed and 
was sentenced to be executed. This happened likewise with a third. Justin adds 
that he himself expects to be treated in the same way. It has been shown that 
Lollius Urbicus was Prefect of the City in the later years of Antoninus Pius, about 
A.D. 155—I60; see Aubé Saint Fustin p. 68 sq, following Borghesi (Cavedoni 
Nuovi Cenni Cronologici, Modena 1858, p. 7 sq; Borghesi @uvres VIII. p. 545). 

This notice is especially valuable, fvs¢ because it shows what might happen at any 
moment, even when no regular persecution was raging, and secondly because it 
exhibits the form of procedure, showing that there is no divergence from the principle 
formulated by Trajan, and that the mere confession of Christianity was regarded as a 
capital offence independently of any alleged crimes charged on the Christians. 


(y) Lolycarp and his Companions. 


These martyrdoms will be shown hereafter to have taken place in all probability 
in A.D. 155. 


Once again criticism obliges us to reverse the verdict of tradition. Hadrian, who 
is represented as a ruthless assailant of the Christians and to whose reign the fourth 
general persecution is assigned, has come out from our investigation with compara- 
tively clean hands. On the other hand the reign of Antoninus Pius, which has been 
regarded as a period of unbroken peace for the Church, is found to be stained with 
the blood of not a few martyrs, and the instances known are such as to suggest that 
sufferings of the same kind were by no means infrequent. 

It has been pointed out (p. 508) that the gloomy forebodings of a coming persecu- 
tion in the Shepherd of Hermas may not improbably refer to the commencement of 
Antoninus’ reign ; and again in the First Apology of Justin, which was written in the 
earlier years of this same emperor, martyrdom is more than once spoken of, as a very 
present danger (i. 2, 4, 11, 24, 25, 39) 45) 57) 68). The mere name of Christian was a 
sufficient ground for condemnation (i. 4 7d dvoua ws eyxov Nau Bavere). 


(iii) Marcus AvurReEttus [A.D. 161—r18o]. 


(a) Sustin and his Companions [c. A.D. 163]. 


The Acts are printed in Otto’s Justin Martyr, Of. 11. p. 266 sq, ed. 3. Their bald 
simplicity is the best guarantee of their genuineness, of which indeed there can be no 
reasonable doubt. It seems plain also that the Justin here intended is none other 
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than the Apologist, from the answer which he gives to the Prefect, ‘I strove to learn 
all philosophies (Aoyous), but I threw in my lot with (cvveGéuny) the true philosophy of 
the Christians (rots ddybéou Advyors Tots TSv xpiotiavev)’. The date is ascertainable 
within narrow limits. Q. Junius Rusticus, the City Prefect by whom he is tried, 
seems to have entered upon this office A.D. 163 (Aubé Saint Fustin p. 74, after Bor- 
ghesi Cuvres VII. p. 549, IX. p. 307). The only objection to this view is the fact that 
in his Second Apology (§ 3), which was written some years earlier, Justin expresses his 
apprehension lest Crescens might compass his destruction, and that Justin’s pupil 
Tatian (ad Graec. 19) likewise refers to these plots of Crescens. There is nothing 
however in the language either of Justin or of Tatian, which shows that the appre- 
hensions were immediately justified by the event. Indeed the opposite might plausibly 
be inferred from the fact that Tatian speaks of Crescens as plotting against himself as 
well as against Justin. If the one escaped, why not the other ? 

The names of Justin’s companions who suffered with him are Chariton, Charito, 
Euelpistus, Hierax, Pzeon, and Liberianus. They are all interrogated one after the 
other, confess themselves Christians, and are ordered off to execution. The interro- 
gations are brief and direct, and there is no exaggeration of language or extravagance 
of incident. At the same time they are perfectly natural and lifelike. 


(8) Thraseas, Sagaris, and others [c. A.D. 165]. 


The authorities are Polycrates of Ephesus in Eus. #. £. v. 24 ért 6€ kal TodvKapzros 
6 év Spbpyyn kal érloxoros Kat udprus, kal Opacéas émloxoros Kal udprus dre Hipeveias, 
és €v Zpdbpvy Kexolunrac® rl dé det A€yew Varyapw éwloxorov kal uaprupa, os ev Aaodikeia 
Kekolunrat, ére dé kal Talproy tov paxaprov, Kal Medi twva Tov evvodyxov x.7.d., Melito in 
Eus. H. £. iv. 26 ért Sepowddlov MavAov avOumarov, @ Vdyapis Kaip@ euapripycer, 
evévero EnTnois ToAAH ev Aaodikela mepl Tod macxa eEumEcdvTOS KaTa KaLpov ev exelvars 
Tats nuépars. Thraseas was likewise mentioned by Apollonius, Eus. &. £. v. 18 kal 
Opacéa 5é Tivos Twy TOTE papTUpwy pynuoveter. His name appears also in Vit. Polyc. 
20 meTa Thy awo0ecw TOD owmaTos Opacéov Tod udprvpos: and in Wright’s Syriac 
Martyrology p. 10 under Oct. 27 we read, ‘In the city of Eumeneia in Phrygia, 
Thraseas, Polycarpus, Gaius, and eight others’. 

Waddington (Fastes Asiatigues p. 228), following Borghesi (@uvres v111. p. 504, 
comp. IX. p. 310), places the proconsulate of Paullus, whose zomen here should be written 
Sergius instead of Servillius, within the years A.D. 164—166 (see below p. 640). In 
the years A.D. 164 and A.D. 167 the Paschal full moon fell on a Sunday, and this may 
be what Melito means by éuwrecovtos kata Karpov (see Salmon in Smith and Wace 
Dict. of Christ. Biogr. 11. p. 896 s. v. Melito). The later date however would seem 
to be almost too late for the curses honorwm of Sergius Paullus, so that, if our inter- 
pretation of Melito’s words be correct, we should probably adopt A.D. 164. At all 
events this date cannot be very far wrong. But the order—Polycarp, Thraseas, 
Sagaris—seems to be chronological ; and if so, the martyrdom of Thraseas must be 
placed some time between A.D. 155 and A.D. 164. Like Polycarp, he suffered at 
Smyrna; and, if it was at a recurrence of the same quinquennial festival, the year 
must have been A.D. 159 or 163. But where so many ‘ifs’ are involved in the process, 
though no one may be improbable in itself, the final result must be precarious. It 
may be a question whether Papirius and Melito are here included among the martyrs. 
Papirius is the bishop of Smyrna next in succession to Polycarp (see above, p. 462). 


ee 
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These sporadic martyrdoms, of which the notices have been accidentally pre- 
served, are valuable as showing the dangerous position of the Christians throughout 
the reign of M. Aurelius. 


(y) Felicitas and her Seven Sons [a.D. 162?]. 


This document may be conveniently read in Ruinart Acta Martyrum Sincera p. 72 
sq (Ratisb. 1859), in Doulcet Rafports de PEglise Chrétienne etc., p. 190 sq, or in 
Bull. di Arch. Crist. 1884, 1885, p. 149 sq; see also the Bollandist Acta Sanctorum, 
Julius, 111. p. 12. Doulcet has given a list of the Paris Mss containing it, and has 
printed it from ‘the most correct and most ancient’ of these. A much longer recension 
of these Acts is likewise given in the Bollandist Act. Sanct. l.c. p. 14 sq; but this is 
obviously enlarged from the shorter form at a later date and may be dismissed from 
our consideration. 

The pontiffs make a representation to the emperor Antoninus that the gods will 
not be appeased so long as the widow Felicitas and her sons insult them. Antoninus 
therefore orders Publius the City Prefect to compel them to sacrifice. The prefect 
obeys; but neither by blandishments nor by menaces can they be induced to yield. The 
mother encourages her sons, one at least being a very young child, in their resistance. 
The names of the sons are Januarius, Felix, Philippus, Silanus, Alexander, Vitalis, 
and Martialis. Publius sends his report to the emperor who delivers the prisoners 
to different judges that they may be put to death by different modes of punishment 
(misit per varios judices, ut variis suppliciis laniarentur). Accordingly the first is 
beaten to death with leaded thongs; the second and third with clubs; the fourth is 
thrown down a precipice ; the fifth, sixth, and seventh, suffer capital punishment; the 
mother herself is beheaded. 

Tillemont (A/émoires 11. p. 324 sq) touches lightly on these Acts; but they have 
been the subject of fuller discussion in Borghesi Guvres vill. p. 545 sq (reprinted 
from Cavedoni Nuovi Cenni Cronologici p. 7 sq), Aubé Comptes Rendus de [ Acad. 
des Inscr. 1875, p. 125 sq (reprinted in Aistotre des Persécutions p. 439 sq), 1885, p. 
367 sq, Doulcet Rapports de P Eglise Chrétienne p. 187 sq; besides several papers of 
De Rossi in the Bulletini di Archeologia Cristiana. 

It is a general opinion that the document was originally written in Greek. So 
Tillemont, Borghesi, and Doulcet. This opinion is founded on such expressions as 
regi Antonino, a rendering of the Greek Baovne?, for ‘rex’ is not used of the Roman 
emperor till much later; sedtio pontificum, where ‘seditio’ is a mistranslation of 
ctoracts ‘a conference’; and the like. 

The authenticity of these Acts has been maintained by De Rossi, Borghesi, Doulcet, 
and others, but attacked by Aubé. Renan (AM/arc-Aurdle p. 58) accepts Aubé’s 
view. Tillemont writes of them cautiously that they ‘have not all the characteristics 
of genuine Acts’. This is a too lenient judgment. Their internal characteristics 
seem fatal to their authenticity. Like the legend of Symphorosa and her seven sons, 
which I have considered already (p. 502 sq), this is only one df several reproductions 
of the story of the Maccabzan mother. Moreover its fabulous character is shown by 
the incidents themselves. The conduct of the pontiffs is hardly explicable; the part 
ascribed to the emperor is still less credible. I am very far from saying that under 
Antoninus Pius or M. Aurelius—more especially under the latter—the execution of 
eight Christians in Rome itself, and by the emperor’s own orders, is an incident 
beyond the range of possibility or even of probability. The fate of Justin and his 
companions, who were put to death in Rome itself by the City Prefect, the intimate and 
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trusted friend of M. Aurelius, under his very eyes, and the martyrdoms of Vienne and 
Lyons, for which M. Aurelius made himself directly responsible (see below, p. 515 sq), 
show how little the Christians could hope from the tender mercies of this otherwise 
humane and philosophic emperor. But the procedure, which refers them to other 
judges after they have been tried and have confessed their guilt before the City 
Prefect, is unintelligible ; and the childishness which adopts this course, that different 
judges may inflict different punishments, condemns itself by its absurdity. 

Is there then no foundation of truth in this story? The answer to this question 
must be sought in the early records and monuments, which are independent of the 
Acts. In the Bucherian Calendar, which in its present form belongs to the age of 
Liberius (A.D. 354), but was compiled some twenty years earlier, among the depositions 
of the saints under ‘vi Id. Jul.’ we have the entry; ‘Felicis et Philippi in Priscillae ; 
et in Jordanorum, Martialis, Vitalis, Alexandri; et in Maximi, Silani (hunc Silanum 
martyrem Novati furati sunt); et in Pretextati, Januarii’ (Ruinart p. 632). This 
roth of July is accordingly designated ‘ the day of the Martyrs’ elsewhere in an early 
sepulchral inscription, in which we read VII . IDVS . JVL. DP . POSTERA . DIE. 
MARTYRORVM (Corsini Append. ad Notas Graecorum p.12; comp. Bull. di Archeol. 
Crist. 1874, p.149). Of the four cemeteries named in the Bucherian list the first three 
were on the Salarian, the fourth on the Appian way. On the Cemetery of Priscilla 
see De Rossi Bull. di Archeol. Crist. 1880, p. 5 sq; and on the memorial of Felix 
and Philippus erected there comp. especially pp. 5 sq, 25, 43 sq, 47 sq. The 
epitaph on these two persons ascribed to Damasus has been preserved (see p. 44). 
It speaks of them as martyrs, but says nothing of their being brothers or sons of 
Felicitas. The Cemetery of the Jordani, in which Martialis, Vitalis, and Alexander 
were laid, was ravaged by the Goths A.D. 537, when the inscription placed in their 
honour by Damasus was destroyed (see Doulcet p. 206). But it is related of Pope 
Symmachus (A.D. 498—514) that he renovated this cemetery ‘propter corpus sancti 
Alexandri’; and a fragment of an inscription has been restored so as to refer to this 
event, [REDDIT . ALEXAND]RO . SEPTEM . DE’. [FRATRIBVS . VNI] (see Bull. adi 
Arch. Crist. 1873, pp. 17,46). If this restoration be correct, the story of the seven 
brothers had already taken shape, but it cannot command entire confidence, where so 
much is conjecture. The Seven Virgins likewise were buried in this cemetery, and 
the reference may be to these. On the Cemetery of Maximus, where the bones of 
Silanus lay, until according to the story they were removed by the Novatians, see 
Bull. di Arch. Crist. 1863, p. 41 sq, 1884, 1885, p. 149 sq. In this cemetery was 
buried also the body of S. Felicitas. Of Pope Boniface who was residing here at the 
time of his election (A.D. 418, Dec. 29), it is stated in the Liber Pontificalis, that he 
‘fecit oratorium in coemeterio sanctae Felicitatis juxta corpus et ornavit sepulchrum 
sanctae martyris Felicitatis et S. Livanii (Silvani?)’ ; and on this building was an in- 
scription containing the verse 


Insontes pueros sequitur [parens] per amoena vireta. 
Pope Damasus also wrote an inscription for her tomb, in which was the line 
Femina non timuit gladium, cum natis obivit. 
Hitherto we have not found the actual tombs of any of these martyrs ; but the case 
is different with Januarius the remaining one of the seven. For a description of the 
Cemetery of Praetextatus on the Appian way, see Bull. di Arch. Crist. 1863, p. 1 Sq; 


1872, p. 45 Sq. Here the tomb of Januarius was found in 1858 with the inscription 
by Damasus BEAT[ISSIMO . MARTYRI] . JAN[VARIO . DA]MASVS . E[PISCOP] . FE- 
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[cIT]. The architecture of the chamber in which it is placed is confidently assigned 
by De Rossi to the age of the Antonines. 

A basilica of S. Felicitas was likewise discovered in the year 1812 near the Baths 
of Titus; and on one of the walls were inscribed words which might be read ’AXefav- 
Spots more Séuos Bde (Piale in Guattani’s Memorie Enciclopediche sulle Antichita etc. dt 
Roma, 1816, p. 1538q). It is conjectured that Alexander was the husband of Felicitas 
(the legend gives her a son Alexander, still an infant, when he was martyred), and that 
as a widow she occupied the house after his death (Doulcet p. 210; comp. De Rossi 
Bull. di Archeol. Crist. 1869, p. 45, 1876, p. 47). In this building Gregory the 
Great delivered his extant homily (4x Evang. Hom. i. 3, Op. V. p. 151 sq, Venet. 1769) 
in honour of S. Felicitas. It is described as ‘habita ad populum in basilica sanctae 
Felicitatis martyris in die natali ejus’, and in the course of the homily Gregory says, 
‘Adest beata Felicitas cujus hodie natalitia celebramus...septem quippe filios, sicut 
in gestis ejus emendatioribus legitur, sic post se timuit vivos in carne relinquere, etc.’ 
It is supposed that these ‘gesta emendatiora’ are the Acts of which we are speaking, 
and that Gregory contrasts them with the longer form which (as I have mentioned) 
is printed in the Bollandist Acta Sanctorum. 

But this seems to me very questionable. This same Gregory, sending as 
reliques to the Lombard Queen Theodolind oil from the tombs of the martyrs at 
Rome, accompanies them with a list (Ruinart p. 634, De Rossi Rom. Sotterr. 1. p. 
176). In one part of the list we have ‘Sanctae Felicitatis cum septem filios suos’ 
(stc); and much lower down at intervals, separated from each other, the names of the 
July martyrs in three groups; (1) ‘Sancti Vitalis, Sancti Alexandri, Sancti Mar- 
tialis’, (2) ‘Sancti Felicis, Sancti Philippi et aliorum multorum sanctorum’, 
(3) ‘Sancti Januari’, in accordance with the grouping of the Liberian catalogue (see 
above, p. 512); Silanus not being mentioned, doubtless because his body had disap- 
peared and was supposed to have been stolen away by the Novatians. Thus Gregory 
not only betrays no knowledge that the July Martyrs are sons of Felicitas, but treats 
them as separate persons. Moreover the ‘birth-day’ of S. Felicitas is uniformly 
placed on Nov. 23, and the birth-days of the Seven Martyrs named as above on 
July 10; whereas the extant Acts evidently represent the mother as suffering at the 
same time with her sons?. On the other hand the form of entry in the Old Roman 
Martyrology seems to point to the later legend which makes these martyrs sons of 
Felicitas. On vi Id. Jul. [July 10] we read ‘Romae, Septem fratrum’, and on ix 
Kal. Dec. [Nov. 23] ‘Felicitatis, matris vii filiorum’. The Azeronymian Mar- 
tyrology has on the former day ‘natalis sanctorum septem germanorum, id est Felicis, 
Philippi, Vitalis, Martialis, Alexandri, Silani, Januarii’, and on the latter ‘Fe- 
licitatis’. 

Doulcet in an interesting essay (p. 187 sq) has gathered together the particulars 
which I have given respecting the monuments, for the purpose of establishing the 
authenticity of the statements in the Acts. To myself they seem to fall far short of 
proving this. They do indeed appear to show that the July Martyrs were real 


1 “Et matrem eorum capite truncari Some Mss have ‘et paullo post ab alio 
jussit’ (Doulcet, p. 192 sq), where it may _jussa est decollari’, which is evidently an 
be a question whether the subject is emendation to reconcile the narrative 
‘Antoninus’, or the last-mentioned judge with the fact of the mother being com- 
who condemned three of the brothers. | memorated more than four months later 
For ‘et’ Ruinart reads ‘alius’, i.e. ‘judex’. than the sons. 
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persons, but they indicate that in the earlier forms of the story they were not repre- 
sented as sons of Felicitas, or even as brothers one of another. The separation into four 
groups in the Liberian list, and the four different places of sepulture, suggest that they 
had no other connexion with one another, except the day of their martyrdom, and 
the link of Christian brotherhood. They may not even have suffered in the same 
year. An easy explanation offers itself of the independent martyrdom of so many 
persons on the same day of the same month. This day, vi Id. Jul., was the accession 
of Antoninus Pius. As such, it would naturally be the day on which M. Aurelius 
was associated in the honours of the imperial dignity. Thus during the reign of the 
former certainly, and during that of the latter very probably, it would be kept as a 
day of festivity (see Fronto Zfcst. p. 167, Naber). But these imperial anniversaries 
were especially fatal to the Christians. There was a double reason for this. On 
the one hand the festivity demanded victims for the arena, and thus whetted 
the appetite of the people for the blood of the ‘atheists’. On the other the occa- 
sion suggested a test—the worship of the ‘genius’ of the emperor—with which a 
Christian could not conscientiously comply, and thus it supplied the victims which the 
festival required. It seems not improbable also (though here the evidence is more 
scanty) that Felicitas likewise was a real person, and she may even have had a son or 
sons who were martyred. But the legend, as we have it, has fitted her martyrdom 
into a framework adopted from the Maccabzean story; while names for her sons—thus 
made seven in number—have been borrowed from the July Martyrs. How this 
conjunction was effected, it would be impossible to say. Perhaps it was suggested by 
the fact that one of these martyrs, Silanus, was laid in the same cemetery with 
Felicitas herself. Nor again is it easy to say what was the original nucleus, and what 
are the later accretions, in the existing Acts of Felicitas, as published by Ruinart. 
Reasons have been given above (p. 513) for suspecting that the gesta emendatiora, 
known to Gregory the Great, did not contain the names of the July Martyrs; but, if 
this suspicion be correct, we are still unable to say what relation they bore to the 
existing Acts. 

It still remains to enquire at what date these martyrs may have suffered. And 
here we first interrogate the Acts. But their evidence on this point has been dif- 
ferently interpreted. Ruinart assigns the martyrdoms to the reign of Antoninus 
Pius, about A.D. 150; De Rossi, Borghesi, Doulcet, and others, to the joint sovereignty 
of M. Aurelius and L. Verus, A.D. 162; Aubé, to that of Severus and Caracalla, A.D. 
198—203. 

The reigning and acting sovereign is mentioned in various ways; ‘Antonini Im- 
peratoris’, ‘Antonino Augusto’, ‘Imperator Antoninus’, ‘Dominus noster Imperator 
Antoninus’, ‘Imperatori’, ‘Antoninus’. But elsewhere a plural is used; ‘Dominorum 
nostrorum jussa’, ‘amicus Augustorum’, ‘Augustorum instituta’. These last ex- 
pressions imply a divided sovereignty ; for, though we might perhaps explain ‘ Augus- 
torum instituta’ of the decrees of successive sovereigns, ‘amicus Augustorum’ resists 
this interpretation. The reign of Antoninus Pius therefore is eliminated; and we have 
only to consider the other two alternatives. 

The objection to the latter of the two, the joint rule of Severus and Antoninus 
(Caracalla), is the prominence given to Caracalla, then a boy from ro to 15 years old}. 
Nor indeed is it easy to find a time when he would be in Rome and alone within 
the possible limits of date. Severus was in the East nearly the whole time, and 


1 He was born April 4, A.D. 188; see Hofner Septimus Severus p. 44- 
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Caracalla apparently was with him. They returned to Rome together A.D. 202 
(Herodian. iii. ro. 1), The Acts therefore point to the divided sovereignty of M. 
Aurelius and L. Verus. The name of the City Prefect is given as Publius; and 
Borghesi seems to have established the fact that Publius Salvius Julianus was prefect 
in A.D. 161, 162 (@uvres Vill. p. 548 sq, 1X. p. 302 sq), being succeeded in the 
office by Rusticus not before a.D. 1631. 

This date is further confirmed by other considerations lying outside the Acts 
themselves. (a) The great inundation of the Tiber, followed by a terrible famine, as 
recorded by Capitolinus (J/arcus 8), has been shown to have occurred in A.D. 162; 
see Borghesi I. c. p. 549. This would furnish the occasion when the pontiffs declared 
‘deos nostros sic irasci ut penitus placari non possint’. (8) We have seen that 
De Rossi confidently ascribes the burial chamber of Januarius to the age of the 
Antonines. This is disputed by Aubé, p. 453 sq. Judging from analogous cases, 
I should have thought it somewhat difficult to assert with confidence that the archi- 
tecture and decorations of a building must fix its date about A.D. 160, and would not 
allow of its having been built forty years later. But it is presumptuous in any one 
who has not made a special study of the subject to challenge a verdict which is 
founded on patient investigation and long experience. (y) Lastly: the day of the 
martyrdom of the seven sons (this does not apply to Felicitas herself)—the roth of 
July—is a strong point in favour of the earlier date. This day, as we have seen 
(p. 514), was a festival under Antoninus Pius and M. Aurelius, and therefore a likely 
time for martyrdoms under these emperors; but no such coincidence can be found for 
the reign of Severus. 


(8) Zhe Gallican Martyrs [a.v. 177). 


The history of the persecutions at Vienne and Lyons is recorded in a contemporary 
letter from these churches to ‘the brethren in Asia and Phrygia’. The document 
itself indeed has been lost, but very large parts of it are preserved by Eusebius /7. 2. 
v. 1, 2. In fact so far as regards the actual persecution, Eusebius has probably not 
passed over anything of very material importance. The date is fixed definitely to the 
17th year of M. Antoninus, A.D. 177 (47.2. v. procem.). 

The persecution was wholesale, so that it was not safe for any Christian to appear 
out of doors (§ 5). No difference of age or sex was made. The nonagenarian Pothinus, 
the slave girl Blandina, the young lad Ponticus, all were remorselessly slaughtered. 
The prisoners were put to the most cruel tortures. All the elements of power com- 
bined to crush the brethren. The multitude was infuriated against them (§ 7 7ypropery 
TIVE ws mpds ExOpods kal moeutous pire? ylvecOac: comp. 2b. Ta dd Tod SyNov mavdn- 
pel swpnddv éemipepdueva). Even their very kinsmen and connexions turned upon 
them like wild beasts, exasperated by the foul libels disseminated against them (§ 15). 
The governor of the province made a public proclamation that all the Christians 
should be sought out (§ 14 dypoola éxéX\evcey 6 iyyeudv dvavynretoOa mdvras Huds). 
Lastly, the emperor himself was consulted concerning some of the prisoners, and his 


1 The name Publius however, assigned was City Prefect (C. 7. Z. 11. 2073), and 
to the Prefect, is equally consistent with he must have held the office about A.D, 
the later date assigned by Aubé to the 200 (Doulcet p. 199; comp. Aubé pp. 457, 
martyrdom. Publius Cornelius Anullinus 464, Borghesi Q¢uvres 1X. p. 333). 
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sentence was awaited (§ 44). He replied that those who denied their Christianity 
should be let off, and the others put to death. The principle of Trajan’s rescript 
was acted upon, so far as regards the grounds of condemnation. ‘Nomen ipsum’, 
the mere profession of Christianity, was sufficient to condemn the accused. On the 
other hand the governor departed from the directions of this rescript in hunting out 
the Christians. Altogether it was the most bloody persecution on record up to this 
date, except perhaps the Neronian; and for it Marcus Aurelius is directly and person- 
ally responsible. 

Eusebius prefaces his extracts from the Letters of the Gallican Churches by saying 
that we may conjecture from this one example how the persecution raged in various 
parts (kara twa pépn) of the earth; and again at the close he adds that we may fairly 
infer from this account what would probably happen in the other provinces (év rats 
Aourrais éwapxiais). The reasonableness of this suspicion can hardly be denied. 

Gregory of Tours (Glor. Mart. 49) states the number of the martyrs to have been 
48, but his existing text gives the names of only 45. Perhaps three have fallen out 
in the course of transcription. He would find a list in the Letter to Eleutherus 
mentioned by Eusebius (#. Z. v. 4). As his threefold division of the martyrs cor- 
responds with Eusebius’ account, it is clear that he derived his information from this 
source. Of the names mentioned in the extracts of the Gallican Letter preserved by 
Eusebius (7. £. v. 1), Attalus is wanting in Gregory. For Gregory’s account of 
these same martyrdoms in his Ast. Franc. i. 26, see below, p. 567. 

Connected with this general onslaught and consequent upon it, are certain sporadic 
martyrdoms in Gaul, the later gleanings of the persecution; but they are not recorded 
on any trustworthy authority. Such is the story of Benignus and his converts. Of 
these I have spoken already (p. 447). Such likewise are the sufferings of Epipodius 
and Alexander at Pierre Encise a suburb of Lyons, and again of Symphorianus at 
Autun. Their Acts are included by Ruinart in his collection (p. 119 sq); but they 
condemn themselves by their internal character. Such again are some martyrdoms, in 
addition to these, recorded in the pages of Gregory of Tours; but a place in his narra- 
tive is no guarantee of historic truth. It is much to be regretted that Eusebius did not 
give all the documents connected with the persecution at Vienne and Lyons complete. 
We should then possibly have found some attachment to authentic history in some of 
these stories. Without this aid, it would be only lost labour to attempt to extricate 
the historic facts which underlie the legends. Some of these martyrdoms are dealt 
with by Tillemont Mémoires 111. p. 30 sq. 


(e) Cecilia and her Companions [a.D. 177—180?]. 


Ceecilia was a lady of illustrious birth, who had been brought up from her cradle 
as a Christian. She was betrothed to a young man, a heathen named Valerian, but 
had dedicated her virginity to God. On the day when the marriage was to have 
been consummated, she persuaded him to seek the counsels of Pope Urban. He did 
so, and was converted and baptized. Valerian had a brother Tiburtius, still a heathen. 
He was overcome by the discourses of Valerian and Cecilia; and after catechetical 
instruction from Urban, he followed his brother’s example. A persecution was raging 
at this time. Turcius Almachius, the Prefect of the City, was slaughtering the saints 
daily, and had ordered their bodies to remain without burial. Tiburtius and Valerian 
disobeyed these orders and devoted themselves to the pious work of burying the dead, 
Summoned before the prefect, they confessed their Christianity and were ordered 
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away to execution. They were led away by Maximus the chamberlain (‘cubicularius’) 
of the prefect to the place called ‘ Pagus’, situated at the fourth milestone from the 
city. There they were slain by the sword. But meanwhile Maximus himself had 
been so impressed by their demeanour and conversation, that he was baptized—he 
and his family ; and many others were converted by his instrumentality. For this 
Almachius sentenced him to be beaten to death with leaded thongs. His body was 
laid by Cecilia in the same tomb with those of her husband and brother-in-law. 
After this she herself was brought before the prefect. Having boldly avowed her 
religion and rebuked the prefect, she was by his order confined in her bath which was 
heated intensely for the purpose of scorching her to death. A day anda night she 
remained there, suffering no inconvenience. Then the prefect sent an executioner to 
behead her. Striking three blows and failing to sever the head, the executioner left 
her, while the Christians whom she had converted stanched the wounds with linen 
cloths. For three days she survived, during which time she left her house to his 
‘holiness’ Pope Urban to be a church for ever. Then she delivered up her soul to 
God. The day of her departure was the 22nd of November. Her body was taken 
up by Urban, who buried it ‘among other bishops his colleagues, where all the con- 
fessors and martyrs are deposited’. According to her injunctions her house was con- 
verted into a church. 

Such is the skeleton of the story of S. Cecilia, divested of the miracle and 
romance. It is contained in her Acts, of which an account will be found in De Rossi 
Roma Sotterr. Wi. p. xxxii. sq, and in Aubé Les Chrétiens dans 1 Empire Romain 
(A.D. 180—249), 1881, p. 352 sq. They may be conveniently read in Surius under 
Nov. 22. His text is a re-translation from the Metaphrast, who had translated them 
from the original Latin into Greek. For the Greek see S. Caeciliae Virginis et Mar- 
tyris Acta etc, a J. Laderchio I. p. 229 sq (Romae 1722). The various Acts are 
given in this volume as edited by Bosio. 

These Acts are plainly not authentic. To say nothing of their general character, 
they abound in the supernatural, while they betray themselves by their anachronisms 
and inconsistencies. Thus Cecilia is stated to have been martyred under Pope 
Urban (A.D. 222—230), and a violent persecution was raging at the time—so violent 
that the Christians are hunted out of their hiding-places and decent burial is denied 
to the slain. But this period falls within the reign of Alexander Severus, when the 
Christians were not only unmolested, but even regarded with favour. Moreover the 
Acts speak of more than one emperor, ‘Domini nostri invictissimi principes’, ‘ab 
invictissimis principibus’, ‘imperatores’; but there was no divided rule during this 
period. Again the names of the prefect, Turcius Almachius (Tovpxios 6 cat’ ANudxcos), 
are suspicious, and savour of a later date. 

The Acts of Pope Urban are a sequel to those of S. Cecilia, written perhaps 
much later, but certainly founded on them. The same prefect Turcius Almachius 
appears in them, and the dimensions of the persecution are still further magnified. 
Altogether these Acts only increase the difficulty, without throwing any light on the 
facts underlying the fiction. The different recensions of these Acts will be found in 
the Bollandist Acta Sanctorum May 25. The least extravagant form of them is there 
accepted as genuine, and attributed to the notaries of the Roman Church under Anteros 
the successor of Urban in the papal chair. Their spurious character is laid bare by 
Tillemont AZémotres 111. p. 686 sq, and by Aubé Les Chrétiens etc. p. 381 sq; comp. 
also Lipsius Chronol. der Rim. Bisch. p.179 sq, and Erbes in Zettsch. f. Kirchengesch, 
1887, p. 1 Sq. 
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If therefore we had possessed only the Acts, we might have rejected the whole 
story of Czecilia as pure fiction without any basis of historical truth. Indeed, the 
narrative would, if true, have had no interest for my present investigation, inasmuch 
as the martyrdom is placed by these Acts outside the limits of time with which I am 
concerned. But we are compelled by certain historical incidents, relating to the real 
or supposed remains of Ceecilia, to reconsider the matter. 

In the year 817 Pope Paschal I. removed to the different churches within the city 
the reliques of 2300 martyrs buried in the extra-mural catacombs—among them 
those lying in the Papal crypt in the Cemetery of S. Callistus. Desiring to translate 
the remains of S. Cecilia with the rest, he could nowhere find them. He therefore 
accepted the common rumour that they had been carried off by the Lombards under 
Aistulph (A.D. 755). Four years later however the saint herself appeared to him in a 
vision, and told him that he had been so close to her that they ‘could have con- 
versed together’ (‘ut proprio loqui invicem ore valeremus’). Acting upon this hint 
he renewed the search and, as he tells us in the diploma issued on the occasion 
(Labb. Conc. 1x. p. 593, ed. Coleti, Mans. Conc. XIVv. p. 374), ‘Ipsius venerabilis virginis 
corpus...in Coemeterio Sancti Xysti sito foris portam Appiam, sécat im sacratissima 
illius passtone manifeste narratur, inter collegas episcopos, in aureis indumentis cum 
venerabili sponso! reperimus, ubi etiam linteamina, cum quibus sacratissimus sanguis 
ejus abstersus est de plagis quas spiculator [speculator] trina percussione crudeliter 
ingesserat, ad pedes beatissimae virginis in unum revoluta plenaque cruore invenimus’ 
(see De Rossi Rom. Sotterr. 11. p. 133). Compare Laderchi S. Caec. Virg. et Mart. 
Act. I. p. 200, where this Diploma is annotated by Bosio. ‘The same account is given 
also by the writer who continued the Liber Pontificalis from A.D. 757—858, and 
who therefore was contemporary or almost contemporary with the discovery ; but 
the similarity of language shows that he had the account of Paschal himself before 
him, and does not write independently. For ‘Sancti Xysti’ however the Lzber 
Pontificalis substitutes ‘ Praetextati’—an error which is explained by the circumstances 
mentioned below in the note. The burial place named by Pope Paschal is the Crypt 
of S. Xystus (or Sixtus) in the Cemetery of S. Callistus, ‘in Coemeterio S. Callisti 
ad S. Xystum’. It was the common burial place of the popes in the third century and 
the earlier years of the fourth, the principal personage being Xystus II, the martyr in 
the persecution under Valerian (A.D. 258). Sometimes however instead of ‘ad S. 
Xystum’ it was called ‘ad S. Caeciliam’, from the other famous martyr who lay in 
this locality. From this its original resting-place the body of S. Cecilia was trans- 
lated with all honour to the basilica which bears her name in the Trastevere. At the 


1 The ‘ venerabilis sponsus’ here men- 
tioned is doubtless Valerian ; but Valerian, 
Tiburtius, and Maximus, were buried not 
in the Cemetery of S. Callistus, but in 
that of Preetextatus, on the other side of 
the Appian way. Unless therefore the 
words ‘cum venerabili sponso’ are a 
later insertion in the diploma, being 
taken from the Liber Pontificalis, there 
must have been before Paschal’s time a 
translation of Valerian’s remains from 


their original resting-place to this crypt 
of S. Xystus. Other independent reasons 
exist for supposing that such a translation 
took place (De Rossi Rom. Sotterr. I. p- 
134 sq). This hypothesis will explain 


the error of the Liber Pontificalis which - 


places the body of S. Cecilia herself in 
the Cemetery of Pretextatus. Some 
copies of Paschal’s letter combine the 
two, and write ‘S. Sixti seu Praetex- 
tati’. 
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same time Paschal removed to the same place the bones of Valerian, Tiburtius, and 
Maximus, and those of Urban and Lucius the ‘ pontiffs ’. 

In the year 1599 Sfondrati Cardinal of S. Cecilia, at that time engaged in 
restoring the Church, opened the graves beneath and behind the high altar, and 
discovered the sarcophagus as deposited there by Pope Paschal. Within the sar- 
cophagus, enclosed in a coffin of cypress wood, was the body of a young woman lying 
on the right side, her knees slightly drawn and her face turned towards the ground. 
Her dress, inwoven with gold thread, was stained with blood. At her feet were the 
linen cloths saturated with blood, as described by Paschal. The modern statue by 
Maderna is intended to represent the attitude of the body as it was found. The body 
was seen among many others, including Pope Clement himself, by Baronius (Azad. 
ann. 821, §§ xv, xvi) and by Bosio (Astoria Passionis S. Caeciliae, Romae 1600), 
both of whom have left descriptions. At the same time the remains—or what seemed 
to be such—of the other bodies deposited there by Paschal were found. 

There seems no reason therefore for questioning the identity of the body discovered 
at the close of the sixteenth century with the body removed from the Cemetery of S. 
Xystus by Paschal and deposited there as that of S. Cecilia nearly eight centuries 
before. But can we trace it farther back than this ? 

The recent discoveries of De Rossi in the immediate proximity to the Crypt of 
S. Xystus (Rom. Sotterr. U. p. 113 sq) enable us to give a partial answer to this 
question. Leading out of the papal crypt, he found another chamber, to which the 
passage had been blocked up. It contained a large niche which was empty. Above 
this was a picture of a female saint, dressed in rich robes betokening noble birth. 
At her foot were written the names of several priests and of a ‘scriniarius’. Below 
this picture is another of a bishop, bearing the name s. VRBANVS. By its side are 
some letters which De Rossi fills in with great probability [DE]cort . [ca]JEc . [M]ar., 
i.e. “decori Caeciliae Martyris’. In this same chamber were found also the fragments 
of an epitaph which, by supplying the missing letters, gives the name SEMTIMIOS . 
MPAI[TEZSTJATOS . KAIK{IAIANOX]. This inscription he judges from the style to 
belong to the beginning or middle of the third century. In the same chamber also 
he found another inscription [OCTA]VIVS . CAECILIANVS . V. C. [IN . PA]CE . DE- 
posit. (where v. c. stands for ‘Vir Clarissimus’) with the monogram 
Moreover in other parts of the Cemetery of Callistus—more especially in the Crypt of 
Lucina—were found other memorials of Christian Czcilii and Ceciliani from the end 
of the second century onward ; and above ground in this very region were colum- 
baria and other sepulchral monuments of the heathen Cecilii from the time of Au- 
gustus (om. Sotterr. I. p. 310 sq, Il. pp. 137 Sq, 361 sq). 

There can be very little doubt therefore that we have discovered the place from 
which Paschal removed the body—or what he supposed to be the body—of 
S. Cecilia in the gth century. Indeed De Rossi, drawing his inference from the 
names themselves and from the character of the writing, believes that the priests 
and the scriniarius, whose names appear at the foot of the saint, are the persons who 
witnessed the discovery and removal of her remains on this occasion. This is evidently 
the locality intended in the Acts, where Pope Urban is stated to have buried Cecilia 
‘inter alios collegas suos episcopos, ubi sunt omnes confessores et martyres depositi’ 
(§ 26). 

But if so, what inferences may we draw from the tomb and its surroundings? 
The answer given by De Rossi is as follows ; that Czecilia was, as she is represented 
in her Acts, a lady of noble birth ; that the land here belonged to her gens; that some 
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members of the family were converted to Christianity in the second century, so that 
Cecilia was a Christian from her cradle, as the Acts state; that these Christian 
Czecilii made over the subterranean vaults for the purposes of Christian burial, and 
consequently they themselves were laid here; that this was the origin of the Cemetery 
of S. Callistus, or at least of parts of it; that, inasmuch as we find a member of the 
family bearing the name Preetextatus, we not improbably have here an explanation of 
the name of a neighbouring Cemetery, Coemetertum Praetextati (comp. Bull. di 
Archeol. Crist. 1872, p. 47 sq), and of the circumstance that her husband is said to 
have been buried in this Cemetery; that the main outlines of the story are true ; that 
they were preserved by tradition in the family; and that some member of it dressed 
up the tradition with the usual exaggerations, embellishments, and distortions, not 
before the end of the fourth century, in the form which is presented in the ex- 
tant Acts. 

This is a mere outline of De Rossi’s theory, which ought to be considered in all 
its subsidiary details before justice can be done to it. Without pledging ourselves to 
every point in it, we may allow that (granting the preservation of a body under such 
circumstances for so long a period of years, and this after all is the real difficulty) it 
seems to explain all the facts of the case. We may therefore accept it provisionally, 
until some better explanation is offered. Yet Aubé most unaccountably (p. 352 sq), 
though he devotes between 60 and 7o pages to the subject and even criticizes De 
Rossi’s opinion respecting the date of the martyrdom, entirely ignores both the history 
of the supposed remains and the recent discoveries in the Cemetery of Callistus, 
Lipsius (p. 181 sq) does indeed refer to these points; but he is far from doing justice 
to the theory and does not examine it as a whole. Renan (M/arc-Auréle p. 453 sq) 
only touches the subject, so far as to question whether the Ceecilii of the Christian 
inscriptions bore the name ‘ by right of blood’. 

But the question still remains. Granted that Czecilia was a real person, when 
was she martyred? The Latin Acts, as we have seen, place the martyrdom under 
Alexander Severus; the Greek Menzea (Nov. 22) under Diocletian. De Rossi (II. 
p- 147 sq) falls back on a notice in Ado, who writes ‘passa est autem beata virgo 
Marci Aurelii et Commodi imperatorum temporibus ’, i.e. A.D. 177—180, when father 
and son were joint-emperors. This date had also been adopted, though hesitatingly, 
by Tillemont (AZémoires 111. pp. 260, 689 sq), who however suggests Sicily as the 
place of martyrdom on the strength of a line in Venantius Fortunatus, AZzsce//. viil. 6 
(p. 271 Migne), ‘Caeciliam Sicula profert, Seleucia Teclam’. This date agrees with 
the plural, which occurs several times in the Acts, ‘domini’, ‘imperatores’, 
‘principes’, and points to a divided sovereignty. Nor is there any force in the 
objection of Aubé (p. 402) that under M. Aurelius ‘a high functionary of State’ would 
not have used such an expression as ‘domini nostri invictissimi imperatores’, these 
adulatory forms only commencing to be used under the Severian dynasty and not 
becoming common till towards the end of the 3rd century. For (1) it is not asserted 
that the Acts were contemporary or nearly contemporary documents, or that they 
preserve the exact expressions used. The contention is that though the Acts were 
written down in their present form some two or three centuries later, yet they have 
preserved the tradition of a divided sovereignty. But (2) Fronto addresses 
Antoninus Pius as ‘sanctissime imperator’ (p. 169), while his common expression 
of M. Aurelius and L. Verus is ‘dominus meus’. Still fuller testimony may be 
obtained from the inscriptions. Have we not a sufficiently close parallel in such 
language as C. 7. Z. VI. 1001 ‘ Optimo maximoque principi et cum summa benignitate 
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justissimo’ of Antoninus Pius; VIII. 2547 ‘fortissimo liberalissimoque principe’, 
VI. 1009 ‘optimo ac piissimo’, 2d. 1014 ‘omnes omnium ante se maximorum impera- 
torum glorias supergressus bellicosissimis gentibus deletis aut subactis’, of M. Aurelius? 
The last is dated A.D. 176, and forms part of an inscription commemorating the 
Germanic and Sarmatian victories of M. Aurelius. Thus it is quasi-official, and 
shows the sort of language which was applied to the emperors at the time with 
their own approval. Hence, so far as it goes, the expression ‘invictissimi impera- 
tores’ of the Acts is favourable to De Rossi’s date. Moreover De Rossi is 
satisfied that the chamber containing the tomb of Cecilia, or at least the original part 
of it (for it has been enlarged and lighted from above at a later date), is older than the 
papal crypt with which it is connected (Ul. p. 152 sq). On this architectural argument 
I shall not venture to express an opinion. But the difficulty arising from the date of 
Pope Urban (A.D. 222—230) still remains. De Rossi’s solution is as follows. He 
finds notices in the Martyrologies, Itineraries, Catalogues, etc, at the same time, of a 
tomb of a bishop Urban in the Cemetery of Preetextatus, and likewise of another in 
the Cemetery of Callistus. The latter grave is still found in the papal crypt with the 
inscription OYPBANOS E...... Hence he supposes that there were two Urbans—the 
one bishop of Rome, the other bishop of some unknown place, but residing in the 
neighbourhood of Rome during the persecution—the former a confessor, the latter 
a martyr—the one belonging to the age of Alexander Severus, the other to that of M. 
Aurelius. He believes therefore that there is a confusion in the Acts of S. Cecilia, 
and that her friend was not the bishop of Rome, but this otherwise unknown person 
who afterwards himself suffered martyrdom. To this earlier Urban he assigns the 
grave in the papal crypt. The inscription was engraved on a marble slab of an altar- 
tomb in a niche, whereas the epitaphs of the bishops of Rome belong to the loculi 
at the sides of the chamber. This fact indicates an earlier date for Urban, as the 
principal position would be filled first (11. pp. 52 sq, 152sq). This confusion of the 
two persons likewise explains how Pope Urban is sometimes called a martyr, though 
he had no claim to this distinction. Moreover in the list of bishops and others buried 
in the papal crypt which was inscribed there by Sixtus III. (A.D. 432—440), as ingeni- 
ously restored by De Rossi, Urbanus occurs, not among the popes, whose names stand 
together at the head of the list, but lower down among others (II. p. 33 sq). Alto- 
gether De Rossi has worked out his view with great penetration and ingenuity; and no 
abbreviation, such as I have attempted, can do justice to it. The theory of the two 
Urbans was not first started by De Rossi. It had been suggested before by Tillemont 
(AZémotres 111. p. 686), and adopted by Sollier (Usuardi JZartyr. 25 Maii) and others, 
to explain the phenomena; but De Rossi’s investigations and combinations have 
given shape and consistency to it. It cannot indeed be regarded as certain ; but it 
may be accepted provisionally, as the only theory hitherto propounded which explains 
the facts. Lipsius subjects it to a rigid criticism, but he is obliged in the end to 
confess that this hypothesis may possibly be correct (p. 183). He will not however 
allow that the Urban of the papal crypt lived as early as the time of M. Aurelius. 

Yet, if a second Urban be once conceded, this date has greater claims to 
acceptance than any other, both by reason of the architectural argument, of which 
I shall not attempt to appraise the value, and also on account of the direct statement 
of Ado, which is the more valuable because it is quite independent of, and indeed 
contradictory to, the Acts. On the other hand I cannot attach much weight to De 
Rossi’s argument (II. p. 150) from the resemblance of the imperial edict in the Acts 
§ 24 ‘Domini invicti imperatores jusserunt, ut qui non negaverint se esse Christianos 
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puniantur, qui autem negaverint dimittantur’, with the account of the rescript of 
M. Aurelius in the Gallican persecution (Eusebius 4. 2. v. 1), which in Rufinus’ 
translation runs ‘Cum a Caesare rescriptum fuisset, ut persistentes quidem punirentur, 
negantes autem dimitterentur’; because it might have been borrowed directly from 
this source. Nor indeed was this principle peculiar to the reign of M. Aurelius, but 
it guided the persecutions throughout the second century. 

Aubé (p. 416) throws out another suggestion. A certain Urbanus is mentioned in 
Cyprian’s correspondence (Z#7s¢. xlix, li, liii, liv, ed. Hartel) as a priest and confessor 
at Rome. He at first took a strong line against the lapsed, but afterwards, towards 
the end of A.p. 251, he gave way and was reconciled to the Roman bishop Cornelius. 
Why, he asks, may this person not have been afterwards elected bishop, not at 
Rome, but in the neighbourhood; have converted Cecilia and her companions; and 
have perished after them, somewhere about A.D. 257—260, in a persecution which 
their imprudence had stirred up ? 

This has no advantage over De Rossi’s view, while it is entirely destitute of the 
external support which the latter can claim. The representations in the Acts are not 
indeed consistent with De Rossi’s date, but neither are they with Aubé’s. The names 
of the Prefect, Turcius Almachius, are borrowed from a later epoch than either. A 
complete list of the City Prefects from A.D. 254 to A.D. 354 is extant, and neither name 
is found during the third century. The Turcii came into prominence in the age of 
Constantine ; one Turcius Apronianus was City Prefect in A.D. 339 and another in 
A.D. 363 (Bosio in Laderchi S. Caec. Virg. et Mart.1. p. 65 sq; Tillemont Epereurs 
IV. pp. 325, 526, Paris 1697). The latter served under Julian. The fact that the 
family was known to have remained pagan long after the great change under Con- 
stantine, and to have more than once held the City Prefecture, might suggest the use 
of the name to the writer of these Acts. The surname Almachius is not known to 
have been borne by the Turcii. De Rossi indeed proposes to substitute Amachius (II. 
pp- xxxvii, 149), but he seems to have overlooked passages in which Almachius (or 
Almacius) occurs. Besides the passages quoted in De-Vit (Lexic. Forcellin. Onomast. 
s. v-) it is found also in a Numidian inscription (C. 7. ZL. VI. 4469) belonging to 
the age of Constantine or his successor. So far as we can see, it appears for the first 
time about the middle of the fourth century. We may say generally of the setting 
of the story of S. Ceecilia, that it belongs neither to the second century nor to the 
third, but to the fourth or fifth. Whether the plurality of emperors formed part of 
the later setting, or was a survival of the original tradition, we have no means of 
determining. In itself it might be either. But the fact that evidence (such as it is) 
exists for placing the martyrdom under the divided sovereignty of M. Aurelius and 
Commodus inclines us to the latter alternative. 

Reasons are given by De Rossi (II. p. 153 sq) for the belief that the true day of 
the martyrdom was Sept. 16 (as given in the Hzeronymian Martyrology), and that 
Noy. 22, the day commonly assigned to her, is the anniversary of her translation to 
the Transtiberine Church. For a similar transference, see below, I. p. 432. 


(€) Zhe Madaurian Martyrs |a.p. 180}. 


These sufferers bore Punic names; Namphamo (commonly, but incorrectly, 
written Namphanio), Miggin, Lucitas, and a woman Samaé. Our knowledge of 
them is entirely derived from the correspondence of the heathen grammarian Maximus 
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of Madaura with S. Augustine (Augustin. fist. xv, xvi, Of. 11. p. 19 sq). Maximus 
writes; ‘Quis enim ferat Jovi fulmina vibranti praeferri Migginem ; Junoni, Minervae, 
Veneri, Vestaeque, Samaen; et cunctis, proh nefas, diis immortalibus archimartyrem 
Namphamonem ; inter quos Lucitas etiam haud minore cultu suscipitur, atque alii 
interminato numero, etc.’; and Augustine rebukes him for ridiculing Punic names, 
‘cum simus utrique in Africa constituti’, adding ‘Namphamo quid aliud significat 
quam oni pedis hominem’? The principal name in this group occurs frequently in 
the African inscriptions (C. 7. Z. vill. p. 1030, index) variously spelt, Namphamo, 
Nampamo, Namfamo, Namefamo, Namephamo, with the allied names Namphame, 
Namphamilla, Namphamina. De Rossi (Azd/. di Archeol. Crist. 1873, p. 68 sq) 
compares it with Agathopus, Calepodius, both occurring not uncommonly in Christian 
nomenclature. Of the others, we find Miggin, 2. no. 10686, where it occurs twice in 
a Christian inscription (comp. Migginnia, 74. no. 2186; see also Ephem. Epigr. v. 
p- 476); but the nearest approaches to Samae are Samate (no. 7789) and Sammia (no. 
8553); and I cannot find anything at all resembling Lucitas in the African collection. 
In a Norican inscription however (C. Z Z. 111. 5289) we meet with Loucita (see 
Ephem. Epigr. W. p. 522). 

From the language of Maximus this Namphamo seems to have been the proto- 
martyr of Africa; and, if so, he would have suffered when Saturninus was proconsul 
(Tertull. Scaf. 3 ‘ Vigellius Saturninus qui primus hic gladium in nos egit lumina 
amisit’). But this is the same proconsul who condemned the Scillitan Martyrs, of 
whom I shall have to speak presently. So long therefore as the Scillitan Martyrdoms 
were assigned to the reign of Severus, the Madaurian were dated accordingly, A.D. 198 
or 200 or 202, by different critics. It may now however be regarded as certain 
that the Scillitans suffered July 17, A.D. 180. And, as the proconsuls entered upon 
their duties about May, Namphamo and his companions must have been martyred 
almost immediately before them. Gorres indeed contemplates the possibility of their 
having suffered ‘already in 179 still under M. Aurelius’; but this could not be, unless 
indeed Saturninus was continued in office more than the normal year of the procon- 
sulate. Baronius in his Martyrologium assigns the martyrdom of Namphamo and his 
companions definitely to July 4, and Gorres regards this as an arbitrary date of the 
Cardinal’s invention. But I suspect he had some authority for it. Otherwise it was 
an eminently felicitous guess. In the old Carthaginian Calendar (Ruinart Act. Mart. 
Stnc. p. 633) these Madaurian martyrs are not mentioned; but, if I mistake not, there 
is a lacuna at the place where they would come, if their day was July 4. 

I add, by way of caution, that if the correspondence of Maximus and Augustine 
be our sole authority for these martyrdoms, then there is no solid ground for supposing 
the others to have been martyred at the same time with Namphamo, though this 
is not improbable in itself. The language of Maximus would be satisfied if they 
suffered separately and in different reigns. It should be added also that the inferences 
drawn as to the date depend entirely on the interpretation of archimartyr as equi- 
valent to protomartyr. This seems highly probable, but it is not certain. 

On these martyrdoms see Aubé Les Chrétiens dans [Empire Romain A.D. 180— 
249, p- 199 sq, and especially Goérres Das Christenthum etc. zur Zeit des Kaisers 
Commodus p. 261 sq, in Fahrb. f. Protest. Theol. 1884. The former has the disad- 
vantage of having been written before the true date of the Scillitan martyrdoms was 
ascertained. 
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(n) The Scillitan Martyrs [a.p. 180]. 


Their genuine Acts in Greek were first published by Usener in a programme, Zzdex 
Scholarum Bonnens. 1881, from the Paris MS Graec. 1470. This gave occasion to 
Aubé’s Ztude sur un nouveau texte Grec des Actes des Martyrs Scillitains (Paris 1881). 
See also Gorres Das Christenthum etc. p. 252 sq. The papers of Aubé and Gérres 
contain everything that is important on the subject. Aubé has printed all the 
different recensions of the Acts. See also De Rossi Resoconto p. 207. 

By Usener’s discovery the older discussions have been more or less antiquated. 
The more important of these are Tillemont A/émoires 111. pp. 131 sq, 638 sq; 
Ruinart Act. Mart. Sine. p. 129 sq, Aubé Les Chrétiens etc. pp. 191 sq, 499 Sq- 

Of the genuineness of the newly discovered Greek Acts there can be no reasonable 
doubt. They betray their antiquity by their modes of expression, as for instance when 
the writings which we call the New Testament are described as ai xa0’ judas BiBdou 
kal mpocemirovros émicTodai Ilavkov Tot oclov dvdpés. But it may be questioned 
whether we have before us the original or a translation. The former view is taken by 
Aubé (Etude etc. p. 12 sq), and I am disposed to agree with him, though I am 
not able to accept all his arguments!, So also Renan Marc-Aurile pp. 456, 457, 
Doulcet Les Rapports etc. p. 126, and apparently Gorres p. 254. Usener on the 
other hand regards the document as a translation from the Latin, and this is the view 
of Hilgenfeld (Zedtschr. f/ Wiss. Theol. XX1v. p. 382, 1881). 

The Latin Acts appear in four different recensions, which will be found 
in Aubé (Ztude p. 30 sq). They are all evidently derived ultimately from the 
form preserved in the Greek. Where the Greek has rod rap jjuav adroxpdropos, 
and one Latin ‘domini nostri imperatoris’, the others have the plural ‘ dominis 
nostris imperatoribus’; and to this expression one (called Acta Proconsularia 
and first published by Baronius £cc/. Hist. ad ann. 202) adds ‘Severo et Antono’, i.e. 
‘ Antonino’ (=Caracalla). Hence the incorrect date assigned to these martyrdoms. 
At the commencement the dating is given ‘Praesidente (with vv. ll. ‘Praesente,’ 
‘Praestante’) bis Claudiano consule’, for which another form has ‘ Existente Claudio 
(Claudiano) consule’. So long as these martyrdoms were assigned to the joint reign 
of Severus and Caracalla, this was supposed to refer to Ti. Claudius Severus who was 
one of the consuls A.D. 200. Léon Renier however (Borghesi Guvres vit. p. 615) 
acutely conjectured that we ought to read, ‘Praesente 11 Condiano Coss.’, these being 
the consuls of the year A.D. 180. This conjecture is confirmed by the Greek Acts 
which have, ’Emi Ilépoavros [l. Ipaicevros] 7d devrepov kal KXavivavod [l. Kovdiavod] 
trav wrarwy. This same notice is repeated likewise at the close of these Acts. This 
alteration of the dates removes another great difficulty. Tertullian (ad Scap. 3) speaks 
of Vigellius Saturninus (presumably the same Saturninus here mentioned) as the first 
persecutor of the Christians in Africa*. But in the Afologeticum of this same father, 
which can hardly be dated later than A.D, 200 (Aubé Les Chrétiens etc. p. 195 $q), 


1 Thus for instance he states (p. 17) 
that dex@évres is never used as a passive, 
but this statement is refuted by such pas- 
sages as Joseph. Azz. xviii. 6. 4; see 
Veitch Greek Verbs s.v. béxouat. On the 
other hand he has omitted some argu- 


ments which tell in his favour. 

2 If he was proconsul in A.D. 180, he 
would probably be consul about A.D. 167, 
but he must have been seffectus, asthe name 
does not occur in the fasti. An Aemilius 
Saturninus was consul A.D. 174. 
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mention is made again and again of bloody persecutions. Yet Caracalla was not 
associated with Severus in the empire till A.D. 198; and the interval thus limited 
(A.D. 198—200) would afford insufficient time for such experiences as the language of 
Tertullian implies. 

The Scillitan (Scilitan) Martyrs derived their name from a town in Numidia, 
which region at this time belonged at least in!part to Proconsular Africal. Hence they 
were tried by the Proconsul at Carthage. The name of the town is given by most 
recent writers as Scz//iwm (Szllium). I may perhaps have overlooked some ancient 
authority which justifies this form; but I have not found the name anywhere. The 
termination of the adjective might rather suggest Scé//is or Scillita, and would be 
consistent with other forms also. In the Greek Acts the place is called IoyX} THs 
Novp.dlas; but the first word is probably corrupt, and the correct reading may be 
=xA7j}. The name would seem therefore to have been Scilla. It is indeed so called 
(Scylla) by Notker (Patrol. Lat, CXxx1. p. 1121). In one of the Wotitiae (p. 79, ed. 
Parthey) a Numidian episcopal see =x7y is mentioned. I do not know whether 
this is the place with which we are concerned. A Scillitanus (Scilitanus, Sillitanus, 
Silitanus) is found in several lists of the African bishops (Victor Vitensis p. 121, ed. 
Petschenig; Labb. Conc. 111. pp. 192, 211, 236, V. 264, VII. 151, ed. Colet); but 
they do not all belong to the same place (see C. Z Z. vit. p. 33). 

The Scillitan martyrs were twelve in number. Six of these—three men and three 
women—were brought before the proconsul together for trial. Their leader was 
Speratus. Of the others one at least, Nartzallus (Ndpr¢addos, Ndpréados), bears a 
Punic name which occurs in the African inscriptions (C. 7. Z. viii. 5282 ‘Narsalus’ ; 
comp. 76. 1387 ‘Nartialis’). A second name also, Cittinus (Kurrivos, Kirrfvos), occurs 
several times in these inscriptions (C. 7. Z. VII. 2564, 5127, 9064, 9131, Cittinus, 
Citinus; comp. 9187, 9188, Cittina). When asked, they all confessed themselves 
Christians. Saturninus the proconsul offered them a respite of thirty days for re- 
considering the matter. They declined the offer, and were condemned to death. 
Sentence was passed at the same time on six others—four men and two women—who 
are described as not appearing in court (rods dg@dvrous), but whose names are given. 
Probably they had been tried and confessed themselves Christians before, but their 
sentence had been deferred. All the twelve were executed by the sword on July 17. 
The Scillitan martyrs were held in high honour. Their festival appears in the early 
Carthaginian Calendar, in the old Roman Martyrology, and in the Hieronymian Mar- 
tyrology, in which last however, as usual, there is much confusion and repetition. 
A basilica was erected in their honour at Carthage, in which one at least of Augus- 
tine’s sermons was delivered (Aug. Serm. 158, Op. V. p. 741, ed. Bened.). This 
church was devastated in the Vandalic invasion (Vict. Vit. i. 9). 


The two last-mentioned groups of martyrdoms, the Madaurian and the Scillitan, 
as we have already seen, do not belong strictly to the reign of M. Aurelius. He died 
on March 17 of the year, and they took place in July. But Saturninus the perse- 
cuting magistrate, who according to custom would start for his province in the middle 
of April, must have been appointed by M. Aurelius, and his treatment of the Chris- 
tians may be regarded as a continuation of this emperor's policy. The reign of his 
son and successor Commodus is represented as a period of unbroken peace by the 
historians of the Church (Euseb. H/. 2. v. 21; comp. Anon, in Euseb. H. Z. v. 16: 


? On the relations of Numidia to Pro- — verw. 1. p. 307 sq, and especially Momm- 
consular Asia see Marquardt Rom. Staats- sen C. 7. L. Vill. p. xv. sq, p. 467 Sq. 
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see above, p- 498 sq). There were indeed outbreaks from time to time at the commence- 
ment of this reign, while the emperor was still guided by the friends and counsellors 
of his father?, but as soon as Marcia’s influence over him was established, the Church 
was free from molestation. The relations of the Church and the Empire in this reign 
are considered in two good articles by Gorres, Fahrb. f. Protest. Theol. 1884, p. 228 
Sq, P+ 395 54- 

But not only are the sufferings of the Christians during the reign of Marcus learnt 
from notices of martyrdoms. The same inference is drawn from the language of the 
Apologists?. Justin Martyr, Melito, Athenagoras, and Theophilus, all tell the 
same tale. The first indeed wrote before Marcus had actually ascended the throne; 
but he was already supreme in the counsels of Antoninus Pius, and among the 
chief maligners and persecutors of the Christians were his most intimate and trusted 
friends, such as Fronto and Rusticus. Again, the last may have written some months 
after his death, but the retrospect which he gives must refer especially to the period 
comprised by his reign. The two remaining writers, Melito and Athenagoras, 
addressed their apologies to him in his mid career as a sovereign—the one probably 
about A.D. 170, the other almost certainly in A.D. 177. To this list should be added 
Minucius Felix, if indeed we may with confidence accept the earlier date which 
many recent critics have agreed to assign to him®. 

The facts which have been elicited in the previous investigation make up a serious 
bill of indictment against the administration of M. Aurelius. Whether the Romans 
owed more to Hadrian who left them Antoninus, or to M. Aurelius who left them 
Commodus, I shall not stay to discuss; but there can be no question that the Chris- 
tians received far fairer treatment under the former emperor than under the latter. 
The persecutions under M. Aurelius extend throughout his reign. They were fierce 
and deliberate. They were aggravated, at least in some cases, by cruel tortures. They had 
the emperor’s direct personal sanction. They break out in all parts of the empire, in 
Rome’, in Asia Minor, in Gaul, in Africa, possibly also in Byzantium®. Yet unquestion- 


1 Herodian. i. 6. 1 d6Alyou pév obv Twos 
xpovou mdyta émpatreto [6 Kéumodos] 77 
youn Tav tatpewv diwv K.T-Xr., i. 8. 1 
xpbvov ev oty Twos dAlywy éToY Tih 
macav améveue Tos TaTpwos plows, TavTa 
Te €mpatrev exelvors cupPovrors YpwWLEVOS. 

2 The passages will be found below, 
P- 534 Sq- 

3 See below, p. 534 sq- 

4 Tn estimating the persecutions of this 
reign we should probably add to the 
Roman martyrdoms already mentioned 
(p. 509 sq) the sufferings of many or most 
of those confessors, who were condemned 
to the Sardinian mines and were after- 
wards released under Commodus (Hippol. 
Haer. ix. 12). 

5 The authorities for the persecution in 
Byzantium are Tertull. ad Scap. 3 ‘Cae- 
cilius Capella in illo exitu Byzantino, 


Christiani gaudete, exclamavit,’ Epiphan. 
Flaer. liv. 1 (p. 463) Obros [6 Oeddoros 
amd Bugavriov] aqua tit mreloow ev Kapp 
duwyuod évotavTos, ovK olda eimeiy ev TH 
ToovTw (1. év molw TovTw?) Siwyue, ard 
TOU THs TOMEwWS ApxovTos cuAAnPOHeEls era 
Threwvwv Kal éferacbels civ Tots dddous 
bmép Xpicrov, of wev aor TavTes Oeov 
dovrAo 7d vixos dmeveyKduevor BpaBelwy 
éruxov éroupavlay, trép Xpisrov paprupi- 
cavres, obros 6€ x.7.X. The passage of 
Tertullian evidently points to the terrible 
punishment, which Severus inflicted upon 
Byzantium (A.D. 196) after a three years’ 
siege, for espousing the cause of his rival 
Niger (see Hofner Septemius Severus p. 
172 sq), and which Czecilius Capella here 
regards as a day of vengeance for the 
Christians, of whom he himself had been 


the persecutor, Baronius (Ann. 196) and 
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ably M. Aurelius was more logical from a Roman point of view than Hadrian. To be ‘a 
Roman’ was before all things his ideal (AZed. ii. 5, iii. 5), and these Christians scorned the 
state-worship, which was the very core of Roman public life. Probably he held himself 
to be acting out the character which Capitolinus (J/arcuws 24) assigns to him, ‘contra 
manifestos et gravium criminum reos inexorabilis permanebat’, when he condemned 
scores of men to death for no other cause than that they confessed the name of 
Christ. If moreover he believed the foul aspersions of his ‘darling master’ (‘jucun- 
dissime magister’) Fronto on the Christians, he would doubtless consider that he was 
treating them with only too great leniency. 

Doubtless we should have heard very much more about the persecutions during 
this reign, if the emperor’s exceptionally high character as a man and as ruler had not 
stopped the mouths of the Christians. But they were restrained by every motive of 
prudence and every instinct of self-preservation from saying too much against the 
sovereign whom his subjects lovingly called ‘father’, ‘brother’, and ‘son’, according 
to their time of life, who when he died was believed to have been taken back to the 
gods that had lent him, and to whom after death divine honours were voluntarily 
paid with such universal consent that it was held sacrilege not to set up his image in 
a house (Capitol. Marcus 20). If the Christians ventured to brand such a man as a 
persecutor, the retort would be obvious; ‘You condemn yourselves by this charge. 
He could only have treated you harshly, because you deserved harsh treatment. This 
was not persecution; it was just punishment.’ It is indeed, from every point of 
view, a ‘tragic fact’—a mournful satire on the one-sidedness of human nature even 
in its higher types—that M. Aurelius ranks among the sternest persecutors of the 


Christians. 


Tillemont (A/émoires 11. p. 315 sq) assign 
this persecution to the reign of M. Au- 
relius; and among recent writers Renan 
also (AZarc-Aurdle p. 279 sq) takes this 
view. This Theodotus the leather-seller 
is stated by Epiphanius to have fled to 
Rome and promulgated his heresy there 
after denying his faith during the perse- 
cution at Byzantium; and we know from 
an independent source (Hippol.[?] in 
Euseb. #. £#. v. 28) that he was ex- 
communicated by Victor Bishop of Rome 
(A.D. 189—198 or 199). But some years 
would probably have elapsed before he 
became sufficiently famous to call down 
this censure on his head. This is an 
argument (so far as it goes) in favour of 
the reign of M. Aurelius. On the other 
hand Burton (/irst Three Centurtes U1. p. 
211 sq) gives a wholly different explana- 
tion. He supposes that Ceecilius com- 
manded the garrison of Byzantium on 
behalf of Pescennius Niger; that the 
Christians there refused to take up arms 


and actively espouse the cause of this 
rival sovereign; that they thus incurred 
the hatred of Ceecilius and the Byzan- 
tines; and that in consequence they were 
harassed and persecuted by them. This 
view harmonizes better with the incidents, 
and I am disposed on the whole to adopt 
it. The vengeance is thus brought into 
close proximity with the suffering; and 
the saying of Cecilius gains in point. 
Moreover the incident then becomes 
a better illustration of the lesson which 
Tertullian would enforce; for he is giving 
examples of divine judgments overtaking 
the persecutors of the Christians (see 
below, p. 538 sq). But if we were to place 
the persecution under M. Aurelius, the 
retribution would be delayed 16 years at 
the least, and there would be no very 
direct connexion between the offence and 
the punishment. 

On the whole therefore we may hold 
the memory of M. Aurelius clear of this 
additional stain of blood, 
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3. HEATHEN WRITERS. 


The following passages, so far as I know, contain all the notices of 
the Christians in heathen writers during the three reigns. 


(i) Epicretus [c. a.D. 120]. 


Arrian, Diss. iv. 7. 6. 


> e ‘ / \ , if g a ‘ A Ae ‘ 
Efra io pavias pev Sivatai tis ovtw diateOyvar pos tadta, Kai tro 
€ovs of TadsAator. 


Epictetus is here discussing the attitude of fearlessness before a tyrant’s menaces. 
As he still survived under Hadrian, with whom he was on intimate terms (Spartian. 
Hadr. 16), his knowledge of the Christians was probably drawn from the persecution 
under Trajan. It is worthy of notice that Junius Rusticus, the honoured friend and 
teacher of M. Aurelius and the persecutor of the Christians (see above, pp. 461, 510), 
who was himself an accomplished Stoic (Dion Cass. Ixxi. 35, Capitol. Marc. 3, 
Orelli Zzscr. 1190), was the first to place ‘the memoirs of Epictetus’ (ra ’Emixrnreta 
bropuvimara, i.e. the work of Arrian which we possess and which contains this notice 
of the Christians) in the hands of his imperial pupil (M. Antonin. A/ed. i. 7). Doubt- 
less however it is a mistake of Themistius (Orat. 5, p. 63 D; comp. Suidas s. v. 
*Exlxrytos) to represent Epictetus as still surviving and being promoted by ‘the two 
Antonines’; see on this point Gataker on M. Anton. JZ/ed. viii. 31. 


(ii) PHLEGON [A.D. 137]. 
(a) Chronica xiii. (Orig. ¢ Ceds. ii. 14). 


/ / > / a / > A 
Préywv pévror ev TpirxardexaTw 7) TETOUPETKALOEKATH, Olpal, TOV Xpovi- 
- N ‘ ve , / 4 a a ‘ 
KOV Kal Thv Tepl TWoVv peddAOVTWY Tpdyvwow wKe TH XpioTd, ovyxvOeis 
cal / c \ “~ ~ QA , 7 ‘ 
év tots wept Ilérpov ws epi tod "Iycod: Kal euaptvpnoey ote Kata Ta <ipy- 
/ e939 > A ‘ 4 > , \ > a \ s) a \ » 
péva vr atrov ta eyopeva aryvtnoe: TAH Kakelvos Kat dua THY Kata THY 
, ” e \ > \ , , > , cy A 
TpOYVWTW AKWY WOTEPEL OV KEVOV Gevorépas Suvapews arepyvato civar TOV 
a , a , , 
év Tos Tatpact TOV Soypatwv doyov. 
It may be questionable whether Phlegon, when mentioning the eclipse, connected 


it with the Crucifixion (see Lardner’s Works vil. p. 105 sq, London 1835); but it 
seems clear from this passage that he mentioned Christ in some terms or other. 


(b) 2. (Orig. ¢. Cels. il. 33). 
Tlept d€ tas ext TiBepiov Kaicapos éxdeiews, ov BaciAevovtos Kal o 
"Inoods éouxev eoravpdobat, kal rept Tav peyddwy TOTE yevouevov TELTLaV 
a a > n a 
THS yas avéypae kai PEywv ev TO TpirxadexaTw 7} TO TeTTaperKaideKaTa, 


olpar, TOV XpoviKkwv. 





re 
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(ey 72° (Origs 4. Cele i350) 

Olerar dé [6 KeAcos] reparefav efvau Kai tov ceipov Kal TOY oKOTOV" 

Ree \ x ‘ 2 a > / > ‘ / \ 
mept wv KaTa TO Suvatov év TOIS avwTépw aTedAoynoapea, Tapabepevor TOV 
@héyovta totopyoavta Kata tov xpovov Tov Tafovs Tod owripos Tovatra 
arnvrnkeva. 

(d) Euseb. Chron. 11. p. 148 (ed. Schone). 

Tpader d& kai béywv o tas "OAvpriadas [ovvayayov] wept Tv artav ev 
TO vy pnpaow aitois tade’ TG 8 érer THs OB’ Odvpriados eyevero Exdewis 
nrtov peyioTn TOV eyvwpiopevwv TpoTepov, Kal WWE Wpa Extn THS NEpas 
eyéveTo, WoTe Kal aotépas ev ovpave avyvar. cewopos Te péyas Kara. 
Bibuviay yevopevos ta ToAAa Nixaias xatertpaato. Kat tatra pev o 
dnwbels avyp. 

For other references to this statement see Lardner’s WVorks VII. p. 107 sq, 
Miiller Fragm. Hist. Graec. 111. p. 606 sq. The date given above (A.D. 137) is 
the year to which this work, the Chronica, was brought down, and in which there- 
fore presumably it was completed. Phlegon was the secretary of the emperor 


Hadrian, whose autobiography was published in his name (Spartian. Hadr. 16, 
Vopisc. Saturn. 7; see above p. 481). 


(ili) FRonto [c. a.D. 150—160]. 


(a) Minucius Felix Octav. 9. 


Et de convivio notum est. Passim omnes locuntur. Id etiam Cir- 
tensis nostri testatur oratio. Ad epulas sollemni die coeunt etc. 


(b) 72. 31. 
Et de incesto convivio fabulam grandem adversum nos daemonum 


coitio mentita est... sic de isto et tuus Fronto non ut adfirmator testi- 
monium fecit, sed convicium ut orator adspersit. 


It appears from these passages that Fronto of Cirta, the tutor of M. Aurelius, lent his 
name to the vulgar libel against the Christians of shameful orgies at their love-feasts 
(see above, p. 52 sq). It is not improbable that many other of the arguments used 
by the pagan interlocutor in this Apology were borrowed from Fronto. Fronto lived 
on the most affectionate terms with M. Aurelius, as the extant correspondence 
shows. On the relation of the Apology of Minucius Felix to Fronto see below, 
P- 535: 


(iv) Crxsus [c. A.D. 150—160?]. 


Orig. ¢c. Cels. vill. 69. 


‘Ypdv 6é [i.e. rOv Xpurtiavdv| xdv wAavaral tis ere AavOdvwv, ara 
(ntetrar mpos Gavarov dixny. 


IGN. I, 34 
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It would be impossible to give all the passages from this writer which are quoted 
or referred to by Origen c. Celswm; and a selection would be unsatisfactory. I have 
therefore contented myself with a single sentence bearing on the persecutions. 

The date of Celsus is uncertain. He has been placed by one critic as early as 
Nero, and by another as late as A.D. 240. This last date is plainly impossible, since he 
wrote many years before Origen (c. Ce/s. praef. 4 769 kal mahau vexpod). Keim (Ce/szs’ 
Wahres Wort p. 261 sq, 1873) dates the work A.D. 176—178; and this view has found 
considerable favour with subsequent writers, e.g. Funk TZheol. Quartalsch. 1886, 
Ixviii. p. 302 sq (see below, p. 535). It is accepted in the main for instance by Aubé 
(La Polémiqgue Paienne p. 164 sq, 1878), who places it during the joint reign of 
M. Aurelius and Commodus (A.D. 176—180). Renan also (Marc-Auréle p. 345 sq) 
takes this view. The chief ground for this date is the identification of this Celsus 
with the Celsus to whom Lucian dedicates his Alexander, written after the death of M. 
Aurelius (A.D. 180). Pelgaud however (Etude sur Celse p. 151 sq, Lyon 1878), while 
rejecting this identification, nevertheless adopts substantially the same date. Is there 
adequate ground for this identification ? 

Origen declares himself wholly ignorant who the writer of the work before him 
was. He had not seen it before it was sent to him by his friend Ambrosius with a 
request that he would answer it (praef.). He knows of only two literary persons 
bearing the name Celsus who can come under consideration, both Epicureans, the one 
under Nero, the other under Hadrian and subsequent emperors (kara ‘Adpiavdv kai 
katwrépw, i. 8). As the former was too early, he assumes that the latter must be the 
person in question. In fact, he arrives at this result bya process of exhaustion. This 
latter Celsus is doubtless the same to whom Lucian dedicates his work, and whom we 
may infer from Lucian’s language to have been an Epicurean (Alexander 25, 43, 61). 
Origen speaks of him as having written against magic (c. Cé/s. i. 68); and in like 
manner Lucian ascribes such a work to his friend Celsus (Alexander 21). But the 
writer of the ‘True Word’ is anything but an Epicurean. He may be described 
roughly as a Platonist eclectic. Moreover, so far from deriding magic, he evidently 
regards it with favour (c. Ce/s. i. 68). All this puzzles Origen exceedingly (e.g. iv. 
54). He can only suppose that Celsus is playing a part, that he may assail Christi- 
anity from the vantage ground of a more respectable philosophy. This supposition 
however is highly incredible. A man known to be an Epicurean would have fatally 
discredited himself as a controversialist, if he had feigned himself a Platonist for the 
purposes of controversy. 

This identification therefore must be discarded; and we must regard Celsus as an 
otherwise unknown person. We are thus left without any direct clue to the date. 
In the absence of decisive evidence, great stress has been laid by three of the writers 
already mentioned, Keim, Aubé, and Pelgaud, as well as by several others, on areference 
which they discover to a divided sovereignty. Celsus writes (viii. 71), od un ovdé 
éxelvo dvexrév cov AéyorTos ws, dv ol viv BacidevovTEs NuUaY oo TeabErTeEs AdOat, 
Tovs avOts BagttevovTas meloes. This, it is supposed, can only refer to a joint- 
empire such as that of M. Aurelius and L. Verus a few years earlier (A.D. 161—169), 
and that of M. Aurelius and Commodus at the time when this treatise is supposed 
to have been written (A.D. 177—180). If the passage had stood alone, the argu- 
ment might have had a certain very slight value. But elsewhere Celsus uses the 
singular (viii. 73 mporpémerar Huds 6 KéNoos dpjyervy TG Baocrdet ravi oOévet). 
This language however might be explained on the ground that M. Aurelius alone was 
in command of the army at the time. But there are other passages which will not 
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admit this interpretation. Thus Celsus quotes as worthy of acceptance the Homeric 
maxim els Baowde’s (éoTw), and he continues, ay tobro Nios 7d Séypua, eikoTws dmu- 
vetral ce 6 Bactde’s. Could any language more unfortunate be conceived, if at 
this very time there were two Augusti? Why should he, when he was expressly 
enforcing the duty of loyalty to two emperors, quote as authoritative a passage which 
declares emphatically that there ought only to be one? These expressions therefore 
seem to me to be almost absolutely decisive that there were not at this time, and 
(I would add likewise) there had not been very recently, two joint sovereigns. In 
other words they seem to indicate a date before a.D. 161, when M. Aurelius and 
L. Verus were associated in the imperial power. I should be disposed therefore 
provisionally to assign the ‘True Word’ to the reign of Antoninus Pius. The ex- 
pression oi viv Bacvevovtes will create no difficulty on this hypothesis. Though there 
was only one emperor at this time, yet Justin can nevertheless speak of Pius, Marcus, 
and Lucius, as Baowde’s (Afol. i. 14, 17); and Melito describes M. Aurelius as 
administering all the affairs of State with or for Antoninus Pius (Euseb. 7. Z. iv. 26; 
see below, p. 536). 

An account of the various opinions relating to the date of this work of Celsus will 
be found in Keim p. 261 sq, Aubé p. 172 sq, and Pelgaud p. 187 sq. 


(v) GALEN [c. A.D. 160]. 


(a) Op. vill. p. 579 (ed. Kiihn). 
"Tra py tis voids Kat apyas, ws eis Mwicod Kat Xpiotod duatpeSnv 


> , , > , > , \ fol > e o , 
aly Levos, VOPLLWV AVATOOELKTWV a@KOV1); KL TAUTG EV OLS 1KLOTA XP: 


(b) 2. p. 657. 
@Grrov yap av tis Tovs azo Mwiood cai Xpiorod peradiddeeev 7) Tovs 
Tals aipéeceot TpoateTnKOTas iatpovs Te Kal ilocodors. 
The year given (A.D. 160) is an approximate date for this treatise. It was written 


before Galen’s second visit to Rome (see De Lzbr7s Propriis 1, Op. XIX. p. 12). Ido 
not know whether the exact year is determinable. 


(c) Abulfeda Astoria Anteislamica p. 109 (Fleischer). 


Galeni tempore religio Christianorum magna jam incrementa ceperat, 
eorumque mentionem fecit in libro de sententiis Politiae Platonicae, 
his verbis ; 

‘Hominum plerique orationem demonstrativam continuam mente 
assequl nequeunt ; quare indigent ut instituantur parabolis (narrationes 
dicit de praemiis et poenis in vita futura sperandis), veluti nostro 
tempore videmus homines illos qui Christiani vocantur fidem suam 
e parabolis petiisse. Hi tamen interdum talia faciunt, qualia qui 
vere philosophantur. Nam quod mortem contemnunt, id quidem 
ante oculos habemus; item quod verecundia quadam ducti ab usu 
rerum venerearum abhorrent. Sunt enim inter eos et foeminae et 
viri qui per totam vitam a concubitu abstinuerint; sunt etiam qui 
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in animis regendis coercendisque et in acerrimo studio eo progressi 
sint ut nihil cedant vere philosophantibus.’ 
Haec Galenus. 


This is Fleischer’s translation from the Arabic. A similar statement is attributed 
to Galen ‘in Commentario in Phaedonem Platonis’ in Gregor. Barhebr. Chronicon 
Syriacum i. p. 55 (Bruns et Kirsch); but it is mixed up with some demonstrably 
false matter. 


(vi) ApuLEIus [c. A.D. 160—170?]. 


Metam. ix. 14. 


Tunc spretis atque calcatis divinis numinibus, in vicem spretae 
religionis mentita sacrilega praesumptione Dei quem _praedicaret 
unicum, confictis observationibus vanis, fallens omnes homines et 
miserum maritum decipiens, etc. 


This woman, whose character is painted in the darkest colours, is supposed to be 
represented here as a convert to Christianity ; but this is doubtful. There must how- 
ever have been Christians at this time, or soon after, in Madaura the native place of 
Apuleius, as may be inferred from the martyrdoms which occurred there a few years 
later (see above, p. 522 sq). 

For the date of this work see Teuffel Gesch. der Rom. Liter. § 345. 


(vii) Lucian [c. A.D. 165, 180]. 


(a) De morte Peregrini 11 sq. 


The passages are quoted above, p. 137 sq. This work was written apparently — 


soon after A.D. 165. 


(b) Alexander 25. 


/ ety, “4 
exdéper [0 “Adé~avdpos] PoBytpov tu ex avrovs, Aéywv abéwv ewre- 
Ae rf \ = \ , a \ > a a \ , 
mrAnoGo Kat Xpiotiavdv tov Ildovrov, ot wept adtovd ToApaou Ta KaKiocTa 
a a ¢ 
Pracdnpeiv, ovs exeAeve AiHous Edadvew, el ye eOéAovow tewy yew 
Tov @ecov. 


(Cc) 20.38. 
RN 5 N A , ey ' > y > , 
kal év pev tH mpoty [yuépa] mpoppyots Av aorep “AOnvnor Tor 
, 5 y” » a \ xv 2 4, C4 , A 
aitn Ei tis afeos 7 Xpiotiavos 7) “Emuxovpeios Ker KatdoKoros TOV 
> / / e \ , al A / / a > a 
Oey Ey, peu y a: ot d€ morevovtes TG Oc tereicOwoav tixn TH aya6y. 
cir’ eds év apxn é€éhaois eylyvero Kal o pev yyeiTo Néywv, "EEw Xpuore- 
ayovs, TO dé TANOOs, Grav erepbéyyero, "Eéw "Exuxoupeiovs. 


This scene is laid in Italy. The work was written after the death of Marcus 
(A.D. 180). 


‘ak E- 


a el Sean ap Mee 


Be. 
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(viii) ARISTIDES [a.D. 150—180 ?]. 


Orat. xlvi (Of. 1. p. 402, ed. Dindorf). 


IIpornAakilovar & os xpeittoves, dv0 Tots eoxarois Kal Tots évavTi- 
TATOLS EVOXOL KAKOIS OVTES, TaTELVOTHTL Kai adGadeia, Tois év TH ladaorivy 
dvoceBéor wapamtAno.or Tovs TpoTous. Kal yap éxelvois TobT éoti ovp- 
BoXov ris ducceBeias, OTL TOvs KpeiTToVs od vopiCovar, Kal ovTOL TpoToV 
twa adecrac. tov “EAAnvev, paddov 6€ Kal mavTwv TOV KpeTTOVOV K.T.A. 

The main persons described in the passage are evidently the Cynics, and to these 
ovrot refers ; see Bernays Lucian u. die Kyniker pp. 38 sq, 100 sq. Consequently of 
év Ila\aorivy (afterwards referred to in éxeivos), to whom they are compared, might 
be either Jews or Christians (see above, p. 344). But the points of comparison with 
the Cynics require us to understand the expression of the Christians rather than the 
Jews: comp. Lucian Peregr. 11 (see above, p. 137 sq), where we have epi ri 
Tladatcrivny, tov év tH Iladaorivn dvacKxo\omicbévta. Jebb wrongly supposes that 
the Christians are the principal persons attacked, though many points in the descrip- 
tion will not suit them, and accordingly explains ‘the people in Palestine’ to whom 
they are compared as referring to the Jews. 

The date of these Orations seems to be indeterminable. 


(ix) Marcus ANToniINUus [c. A.D. 174]. 


Meditationes xi. 3. 

To d€ €roov Totto, iva amo idiKAs Kpioews epynTtal, py KaTa Wry 

, c c , > \ , \ A , ¢ ‘ 
mapatagw, ws ot Xpioriavoi, adda Acloyiopevws Kal TELVOS Kal, WOTE KAL 
” a > , 
aAXoy reioal, atpaywdus. 


The readiness of which he speaks is the readiness to meet death. 


4. CHRISTIAN WRITERS. 


The following is a selection of passages from Christian writers, 
who either wrote during this period or refer to it. The passages are 
chosen either with a view to convenient reference (as having been 
alluded to in the previous pages) or for their own interest. 


(i) EpistLe to DioGnetus [c. A.D. ?]. 


? a , Nre ZN , , > a \ , 
Cc. 5 ayaTuct TAVTAS, KAL UTO TAVTWV duwKovTau: ayVOOvuvTat, KQL KATOAKPL- 


al ‘\ “~ 
vovtau Gavarotvrat, kai Cworo.odvrat, 


The writer is describing the Christians. Notwithstanding all that has been 
written to the contrary, the Epistle to Diognetus may, I think, with fair confidence be 
placed during the period with which we are concerned, and not improbably in the 
earlier years of it. 
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(ii) Hermas [c. a.D. 135—140?]. 


The references to this writer have been given already (p. 508), where also the 
bearing of his allusions to persecutions is considered. 


(ii) Justrin [c. A.D. 140—160}. 
Dieiee Tryp. 160 (p. (337). 


Kepahotomovpevor yap Kal oravpovmevor Kal Onpious rapaPaddopevor 
Kal decpots Kat wupl Kat macais Tals GAAas Bacadvous ott ovK adioTapeba 
THS Opmodoylas Sndov €or K.T.r. 

See also the context. Reference has been made already (p. 508) to the account 
of the martyrdoms in the Second Apology, which should be read in full. See also on 
the subject of persecutions AZol. i. 3, 4 (p. 54), 7 (p- 56 E), 11 (p. 58 E), 26 (p. 7o C), 
31 (p. 72 E), 39 (p- 78 B), 45 (p- 83 A), 57 (p- 91 E), 68 (p. 99 C), Dial. 34 (p. 253 A), 
35 (p- 254 A), 39 (p- 258 C), 46 (p. 265 Cc), 82 (p. 308 C), 131 (p. 360 C), ete. 

The date given is intended roughly to comprise the period of Justin’s literary 
activity. The Dialogue was probably written somewhere midway in this period. 


(iv) Muinuctus FELix [c. a.D. 160?]. 
Octavius 37. 


Quam pulchrum spectaculum Deo, cum Christianus cum dolore 
congreditur, cum adversum minas et supplicia et tormenta com- 
ponitur, cum strepitum mortis et horrorem carnificis inridens in- 
culcat, cum libertatem suam adversus reges et principes erigit...et 
quot ex nostris, non dextram solum sed totum corpus uri, cremari, sine 
ullis ejulatibus pertulerunt...pueri et mulierculae nostrae cruces et 
tormenta, feras et omnes suppliciorum terriculas, inspirata patientia 
doloris, inludunt. 


The resemblances between Minucius Felix and the Afologeticum of Tertullian 


(written not later than A.D. 200) are too striking to be accidental. The date of 


Minucius therefore depends on the settlement of the question which of the two is the 
plagiarist. Among older critics it was generally assumed that Minucius borrowed from 
Tertullian, and acccordingly he was generally assigned to the reign of Alexander 
Severus or thereabouts, though there were some important names among the dis- 
sentients', Ebert however (Abhandl. d. Sachs. Gesellsch. d. Wiss. V. p. 321 sq, 1868; 
comp. Christl.-Latein, Literatur p. 24 sq) by his thorough investigation of the subject 
changed the general current of opinion. He was thought to have established the 


priority of Minucius, and is followed in this by Keim (Celsus’ Wahres Wort p. 


153 sq), Teuffel (Gesch. d. Rim. Litterat. § 350), Aubé (La Polémigue Paienne 
p- 78 sq), Gorres (Fahrb. f. Protest. Theol. 1884, p. 433 sq), Renan (Marc-Auréle 
p- 389 sq), and most subsequent writers. On the other hand V. Schultze (Fahrd. f. 


1 An account of the earlier literature 153 sq; comp. also Gorres, p. 433. 
of the subject will be found in Keim p. 
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Protest. Theol. 1881, p. 485 sq) has attempted to answer Ebert, and he has succeeded 
in convincing Salmon (Smith and Wace Dict. of Christ. Biogr. s. v. Minucius Felix). 
Again Schultze himself has been answered by Schwenke (Fahrb. f. Protest. Theol. 
1883, p- 263 sq), and his reply is as convincing as it is acute. The relation of 
Minucius Felix to Celsus has been considered by Keim (l.c. p. 157 sq), and his 
resemblances to Athenagoras are discussed by Loesche (¥ahrd. f. Protest. Theol. 
1882, p. 168 sq), but nothing tangible is elicited, so far as regards the date (see above, 
P- 530). 

The priority of Minucius being assumed, Keim saw reasons for dating the 
Octavius A.D. 177. One of his strongest arguments was the supposed mention ofa 
divided sovereignty in § 29 ‘ principibus et regibus ’, § 33 ‘reges statum regni sui etc.’, 
§ 37 ‘adversus reges et principes’; but these are obviously general expressions and 
have no reference whatever to the actual sovereignty of Rome at the time (see above, 
p-. 530). Yet this frail argument is repeated by Aubé, Gorres, and Schultze, without 
misgiving. The last-mentioned writer ‘even sees a reference in ‘reges et principes’ 
to the two Augusti and two Ceesars of the time of Diocletian, to which age he assigns 
the work ; but in doing so, he is obliged to condemn as spurious Cyprian’s work De 
Ldolorum Vanitate, which is largely indebted to the Octavius. On this point see 
Moller (Fahkrob. f. Protest. Theol. 1881, p. 757). Schultze has not succeeded, so far 
as I have observed, in carrying any one. with him in his view as to the late date. On 
the other hand Schwenke (p. 289) points to another passage, which shows clearly that 
there cannot have been a divided sovereignty when Minucius wrote. In § 18 speaking 
of the unity of the Deity he writes, ‘Quando umquam regni societas aut cum fide 
coepit aut sine cruore desiit?’ After giving some illustrations, and among these the 
wars of Czesar and Pompeius, ‘ generi et soceri bella toto orbe diffusa sunt, et am 
magni tmperit duos fortuna non cepit,’ he continues, ‘ Vide cetera: rex unus apibus, 
dux unus in gregibus, in armentis rector unus : tu in caelo summam majestatem dividi 
credas et scindi veri illius ac divini imperii totam potestatem?’ How could he pos- 
sibly have asked the question ‘ Quando umquam’, if he were actually living under the 
joint sovereignty of M. Aurelius and Commodus (A.D. 177—180), and had witnessed 
only a few years before (A.D. 161—169) the joint sovereignty of M. Aurelius and 
L. Verus? In neither case did the partnership of the empire commence in distrust or 
end in bloodshed. For this reason Schwenke is disposed to place the Octavius 
at the close of the reign of Antoninus Pius (about A.D. 160) ; and I see no better 
solution. 

It can hardly be placed much earlier, owing to the mention of Fronto (§§ 9, 31; 
see above, p. 529), ‘Cirtensis noster’, ‘tuus Fronto’. The last we hear of Fronto is 
in A:D. 166, and it is not probable that he survived much later. The references to 
him in the Octavizs do not require us to suppose him dead at the time, but rather 
suggest that he was still living. It was an ‘ Oration’ written or delivered by Fronto, 
in which he had attacked the Christians. The reference therefore is much more 
natural soon after the attack, than it would be if this Apology were written much 
later, say in the reign of Diocletian, or even in that of Alexander Severus. In favour 
of this last-mentioned date it has been urged that a Ceecilius Natalis (the name of the 
interlocutor in this dialogue) is mentioned in several inscriptions at Cirta (C. Z. Z. 
6996, 7094—7098), one of them dated A.D. 210 (Dessau in Hermes 1880, p. 471 Sq 3 
comp. Salmon l.c. p.924). But the M. Cecilius Q. F. Natalis of these inscriptions, 
though doubtless a member of the same family, may just as well have been the son 
or grandson of the interlocutor, as the interlocutor himself. 
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An objection has also been raised on the ground that we should not expect to find 
a cultivated Latin writer in the ranks of the Christians at this early date. This objec- 
tion does not seem serious. The Church of Rome unquestionably was mainly Greek 
and Oriental in its origin. But it was already fast emerging from this original condi- 
tion. Sixty or seventy years earlier than this date, under Domitian (A.D. 95), it had 
adherents in the imperial family itself. Thirty years later it was governed by a Latin 
bishop Victor (A.D. 189—198 or 199). The Latin element at this time therefore must 
have been very considerable, and it would comprise the more educated or at least the 
more influential members of the Christian community. Moreover it is not certain 
that the work was not written quite as much for Africa as for Rome. Fronto, whom 
it refutes, and Cezecilius, who is the heathen interlocutor, are both Africans. Perhaps 
the writer also was an African. I find the name L. Minucius Felix among the 
inscriptions of Theveste, which is also in Numidia (C. Z. Z. vill. 1964), and Q. Minu- 
cius Felici [Felicianus ?] at Rusicade, likewise in Numidia (C. 7. Z. vu. 8112). Nor 
is it altogether beside the question to remark that the Numidian inscriptions exhibit 
the combination of names Minucius Natalis (C. /. Z. vitl. 2478, 4643, 4676; comp. 
Il. 4509—4511, Henzen 5450, 6498) in a father and son, both proconsuls of Africa, 
the latter in a.D. 139. See Borghesi Quures viil. p. 46 sq, who gives reasons for 
connecting them with Minucius Fundanus (see above, p. 476 sq), the Asiatic pro- 
consul to whom Hadrian wrote concerning the Christians. 

It may be objected also that the severity of the persecutions, as gathered from the 
passage which I have given above, points to the last years of M. Aurelius rather than 
to the comparatively peaceable reign of Antoninus Pius. But we have seen that the 
rule of Antoninus Pius was by no means unstained by Christian blood. At all events 
Justin Martyr, writing during the same reign, uses equally strong language (see above, 
p- 534). Nay, the statement ‘ pueri et mulierculae nostrae etc.’, though doubtless it 
would appropriately describe sufferings such as those of Ponticus and Blandina in the 
Gallican persecution under M. Aurelius, has a parallel as early as Clement of Rome 
c. 6. On the whole however the freedom of intercourse which the Octavius supposes, 
and the general tenour of the dialogue, suggest a period of respite from persecution, as 
those critics have seen who place it under Alexander Severus. So far therefore the 
phenomena are more favourable to the year 160, than to a date some twenty years 
later. 


(v) Metiro [c. A.D. 170]. 


Apologia (Euseb. 1. £. iv. 26). 


"AAG TV exeivov [Néepwvos kat Aopetiavod] ayvovav ot coi eboePets 
marépes erynvop0dcavro, toAAaKis woAAois emimdysavtes eyypadus, Oot 
mept TovTwv vewrepica éroApnoav. ev ois oO pev Tammos cov “Adpiavos 
mo\Xois pev Kat GAdows Kal PovvdavG dé 76 avOvratw yyoupévw de THs 
"Actas ypapuv paivera 6 d&€ TaTYp Gov, Kal God Ta TaVvTA TvVOLOLKOUVTOS 
[Mss ra ovpaavta Sioikodytos| aird, Tais toAeou wept TOU pndev vewrepicewv 
mept jpav éypayev: ev ols Kal tpos Aapircaious, kal mpos Ocooahovxets 


¢ a \ , 
cat “A@nvatous, kal mpos mavras “EAnvas. oe d€ Kat paddov TEpl TOUTWY 





ead 


a ec rh rg, 


AO pet 
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\ > ‘ 
THV adTHY exeivols ExovTa yvopnv, Kal TOMS ye piavOpwrorépay Kal piArogo- 


/ / , / Ld 
pwrépay, Teretopebu. TAaVTA TPATCELY ODA TOV deopueba. 


The various points in this important passage have been already under considera- 
tion (pp. 2 sq, 8, 16, 458, 459, 478, 483 sq, 485). 


(vi) ATHENAGORAS [A.D. 177]. 
Supplicatio 1, 2. 


y a be NU 1 | 64. 4 > ‘ NPS 2 / »” 
Ml O€...TO OVOMG TL aTEXfaveTaL; OV yap Ta OVOMaTA picoUS asta, 
iAAa x LOU AYA \ , 8 , \ a e a Xo ‘\ 
AAAG TO GBOLKNUGA OLKYS KAL TIYLWPLAS. OLOTEP TO TPAOV VLOV KAL HLEpOV Kat 
\ \ o > \ \ , ' € X ae 
TO pos amavTa eipnvikov Kai diravOpwrov Oavpalovtes, of pev Kad? eva 
> aA c ‘\ / \ 4 a 4 tal c 
igovopovvtar, ai d€ modes mpos agiav THS ions peréxovor TYLHS, Kal 7 
, > / ere / > / c a 
OvpTaca oiKoupEevyn TH vjLeTEpa. Tvvecet Babeias cipyvys aroAavovow* nets 
X\ , / i \ c a ra 
d€ of Aeyopevor Xprotiavoi, Stu pr mpovevonobe Kal ymar, ovyxwpeire be 

w > Lal 4 
pydsev adikodvtas...€havverOar Kat dépecbar cal diwKerbar, ext fovea 
> 4 , ca ~ a fol > 
OvopaTte tpoomo\eovvTwv ypiv Tov ToAAdY, pyvicar Ta Kal EéavTods 
> iN , \ ry / a c tal \ \ c tal / 7 ts 
eTOAPYOAPLEV...KaL O€eomela VUwWY Kal Tepl NOV TL OKEWacOaL, OTWS TavTW- 

ba CaN ad a / Or \ > , c 
feva ToTE vTO TwV GUKOpavToY ThaTTOMEVL. oVdE yap «is xpyuata y 

\ ad 8 / , > 2 > \ / \ ‘ / Ld 
Tapa Tov owwKovtoy Cypia...ad\X cis Ta cupata Kal tas Woyds, orav 
> , a , Gin > \ a 
areimwpevy TOls Xpypacw, éewiBovAevovow ypiv... ov zpos THs VpLeTEpas 
5 , \ \ DON ey r s a , \ / a 
ukaLogvrys Tous pev GAXous, aitiay AaBovtas adukypatwv, py) TpoTepov 7 
~ / > c lal ‘ tal / \ ” tal 
éeyxPjvar KoralerOu, ef ynudv dé peilov icyvew TO dvoma tav emt TH 
, > , > > 307 / « / a / > , 
dikn €A€yxwv, ovK ci WOLKNTE TL O Kpopevos TaV SuKaldvTwY erulntovvTuv, 
> > > i) e > 207 > / \ s ‘ LZ 
aAX eis TO dvoma ws eis adlknua evuBpilovTwv... TO TolvLv mpds amavTas 
» \ e a ? al Gy \ / a \ 
WTOVv KL nels agiodpev, py OTL Xptotiavol Neyopeba puceioar Kat 
/ / \ Ler ‘\ m4 NX /, a > ‘ / 

Kohalerbar (ri yap ypiv tO Cvopma mpos Kakiav Tedet;), adda KpiverOae 
ed a XN \ Ou Ea ,\ > / 4 > ry o / v ‘ a. , vx 
ep oOTwv av Kat evluvy TIS, Kal 7 apierVar atoAvomEvous Tas KaTYyopLas 7) 

rs \ c , , Ne Fo eh ~ ? , a \ \ 
KodalerOar trois adirxopevovs wovynpovs, pn eTl TO OvopaTe (ovdels yap 
DG \ / > \ 3 s, \ Xo ) aN be lal LOL la 

PLITLAVOS TOVNPOS, EL py UTOKpiVveTaL Tov AoyovV), ETL OE TH GOLKNMLATL. 

The emperors addressed are M. Antoninus and L. Commodus. I have quoted the 
passage at some length because it shows clearly the principle on which the Roman 
government acted. The ‘nomen ipsum’, independently of any ‘ flagitia cohaerentia 
nomini’, was a sufficient ground of condemnation (see p. 50); and at no period 
during the second century was this principle more rigidly enforced than under M. Au- 
relius. It appears in sharp outline alike in the martyrdoms of Justin and his com- 
panions at the commencement of this reign and in the persecutions of Vienne and 
Lyons at its close. 


(vii) THEOPHILUS oF ANTIOCH [c. A.D. 180]. 


Ad Autol. iil. 30. 
oS > 
"Ere pv Kai trois ceBopevors avrov ediwéav Kal To ka’ yuepav SidKovew 


‘ ‘ LAN ‘ , ‘ \ > a , A a ‘ > 
...TOUS O€ GrEeVdovTas TpOS apeTHV Kal aaKotvTas PBlov daLov, ods pev eAOo- 
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, a \ > / \ a A A > lal 2 lal 
Bornoav, ovs S& Cavdtwoav, Kat ews Tod deBpo wots aikurpots mept- 
BadXovow. 

On this passage see Gorres in Fahrb. f. Protest. Theol. 1884, p. 265 sq. This part 
of the work was written after the death of M. Aurelius (see iii. 27, 28) March a.D. 


180, and apparently not later than A.D. 181. It therefore represents the state of things 
during the reign of M. Aurelius. 


(viii) TERTULLIAN [c. A.D. 200, 211]. 


(a) Afologeticum 5. 

Ceterum de tot exinde [a Domitiano] principibus ad hodiernum divi- 
num humanumque sapientibus edite aliquem debellatorem Christianorum. 
At nos e contrario edimus protectorem, si litterae M. Aurelii gravissimi 
imperatoris requirantur, quibus illam Germanicam sitim Christianorum 
forte militum precationibus impetrato imbri discussam contestatur. 
Sicut non palam ab ejusmodi hominibus poenam dimovit, ita alio modo 
palam dispersit, adjecta etiam accusatoribus damnatione, et quidem 
tetriore. Quales ergo leges istae quae adversus nos soli exercent impii, 
injusti, turpes, truces, vani, dementes? quas Trajanus ex parte frus- 
tratus est vetando inquiri Christianos, quas nullus Hadrianus, quam- 
quam omnium curiositatum explorator, nullus Vespasianus, quamquam 
Judaeorum debellator, nullus Pius, nullus Verus, impressit. 


On the attitude of Tertullian towards the good emperors see above pp. 2, 8. 


(b) Ad Scapulam 4. 


Pudens etiam missum ad se Christianum in elogio concussione ejus 
intellecta dimisit, scisso eodem elogio, sine accusatore negans se audi- 
turum hominem secundum mandatum...M. quoque Aurelius in Ger- 
manica expeditione Christianorum militum orationibus ad Deum factis 
imbres in siti illa impetravit. Quando non geniculationibus et jeju- 
nationibus nostris etiam siccitates sunt depulsae? ‘Tunc et populus 
adclamans Deo deorum, qui solus potens, in Jovis nomine Deo nostro 
testimonium reddidit. 


The ‘mandatum’ would seem to refer to the rescript of Hadrian to Fundanus. 
The story of the Thundering Legion has been considered already, p. 485 sq. 


(c) Ad Scapulam 3. 


Possumus aeque et exitus quorundam praesidum tibi proponere, 
qui in fine vitae suae recordati sunt deliquisse, quod vexassent Chris- 
tianos. Vigellius Saturninus, qui primus hic gladium in nos egit, 
lumina amisit. Claudius Lucius Herminianus in Cappadocia, cum, 
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indigne ferens uxorem suam ad hanc sectam transisse, Christianos cru- 
deliter tractasset, solusque in praetorio suo vastatus peste convivis vermi- 
bus ebullisset, Memo sciat, aiebat, ne gaudeant Christiani aut sperent 
Christianae. Postea cognito errore suo, quod tormentis quosdam a 
proposito suo excidere fecisset, paene Christianus decessit. Caecilius 
Capella in illo exitu Byzantino, Christiani gaudete, exclamavit. Sed qui 
videntur sibi impune tulisse, venient in diem divini judicii. 


The date of this treatise is A.D. 211. 

The persecution under Saturninus proconsul of Africa took place A.D. 180 (see 
above, p. 523). The sufferings at Byzantium under Capella have been assigned with 
some probability to A.D. 196 (see above, p. 526 sq). If we suppose the order to be 
chronological, Cl. L, Herminianus would come between the two, and therefore probably 
the incident related of him would fall during the reign of Commodus. The name 
Herminianus is written variously in the Mss. It is curious that we meet with two 
proconsuls of Africa bearing the name Clodius Hermogenianus about the middle of 
the fourth century (see C./. Z. vill. 1860). 


(d) Ad Scapulam 5. 

Arrius Antoninus in Asia cum _ persequeretur instanter, omnes 
illius civitatis Christiani ante tribunalia ejus se manu facta obtulerunt. 
Tum ille, paucis duci jussis, reliquis ait,"Q deAoé, ci OeAete aroOvyjoKe, 
Kpnpvovs 7 Bpoxovs €xere. 

Some difference of opinion has existed with respect to the person here intended. 
(1) Arrius Antoninus, the maternal grandfather of the emperor Antoninus Pius, was 
a famous proconsul of Asia (Plin. 27st. iv. 3, Capitol. Péws 1, 3). His proconsulate 
has sometimes been placed in the reign of Trajan, e.g. by Dodwell (Diéss. Cypr. 11 
§ 27), who supposes this person to be meant by Tertullian. More. probably how- 
ever he was proconsul under Titus or early in Domitian’s reign (Waddington Fastes 
Asiatiques p. 154 sq; comp. Tillemont Jémozres 11. p. 572). He would therefore be 
too early. (2) Baronius considers that Antoninus Pius himself is meant. This, I 
suppose, is Mosheim’s view, since he places the incident in the reign of Hadrian (De 
Rebus Christianis p. 235).  Uhlhorn (Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism 
p- 262 sq) certainly identifies this Arrius Antoninus with the future emperor. Gibbon 
also (Decline and Fall c. xvi, I. p. 253, ed. Smith) is inclined to adopt this identifi- 
cation ; but he strangely places the date of the proconsulship under Trajan. Against 
this identification Tillemont (lI. c.) argues that there is no evidence of his bearing 
the name Arrius. Here however he is mistaken. The name Arrius Antoninus is 
given to him more than once (Spartian. Hadr. 24, Capitol. Piws 4), owing to his 
adoption, it would appear, by his maternal grandfather (Capitol. Piws 1). His full 
name before his elevation was T. Aurelius Fulvus Boionius Arrius Antoninus (Klein 
Fasti Consulares p. 69). His proconsulship, which was famous (Capitol. Pzws 3), must 
have fallen about the year 135 (Waddington /.c. p. 205 sq). With greater justice 
Tillemont urges that Tertullian would have distinguished the future emperor in some 
other way. It should be added that such indiscriminate slaughter, as is ascribed to 
Arrius Antoninus in this story, is altogether irreconcilable with the well-known 
clemency of the man (see above, p. 459), and that Tertullian himself (Afo/. 5) speaks 
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of him as no persecutor of the Christians. If therefore he is the person intended, 
the story must have been ‘improved’ in the course of transmission. Even as it 
stands, it betrays an unwillingness on the part of the proconsul to push matters to 
extremities. (3) One Gaius Arrius Antoninus was proconsul of Asia (Lamprid. Com- 
modus 7) about A.D. 184 or 185 (Waddington /.c. p. 239 sq). This is probably the 
person meant (Tillemont AZémoives 11. pp. 170, 572, Keim Rom. u. Christenthum 
p- 610, Renan Marc-Auréle p. 62, Gorres Fahrdb. f. Protest. Theol. 1884, p. 395 sq; 
Aubé Les Chrétiens etc. p. 29 sq). Waddington (/.c.), though preferring this latest 
Arrius Antoninus, considers the earliest of the three possible. This latest was a great 
friend of Fronto, who addresses him as ‘my master and very dear son’ (‘mi domine 
fili carissime’, Fronto Zfzst. p. 192, Naber), and was advanced to successive honours 
by the ‘sanctissimi imperatores’ M. Aurelius and L. Verus (Henzen no. 6485 ; comp. 
Borghesi Geuvres v. p. 383 sq). From the nature of some of these offices it would 
seem that Marcus had especial confidence in him. He was apparently a very severe 
administrator of justice, and made himself many enemies thereby. Fronto writes to 
him, ‘Raro umquam tot simul capita de caelo tacta sunt, quot tu condemnasti’ (p. 195), 
and remonstrates with him for his harsh treatment in one case more especially (p. 192 
sq). Unfortunately Fronto’s letters to him are much mutilated. This was during 
the joint reign of Marcus and Lucius (p. 194 ‘imperatores nostri’), A sentence 
pronounced by Arrius, when proconsul of Asia, was the occasion of a plot against 
him which cost him his life (Lamprid. Comm. 7). Thus the character of this Arrius 
Antoninus entirely suits the story of Tertullian (Aubé p. 31 sq). Our only difficulty 
is in placing a persecution so severe as this is represented in the reign of Commodus, 
which was a period of general tranquillity for the Church. But possibly the story is 
exaggerated. Moreover, as occurring in the early years of the reign it may be looked 
upon, like the Madaurian and Scillitan martyrdoms (see above p. 522 sq), as a survival 
of the policy of M. Aurelius. Nor does it seem impossible, having regard to the 
data, to place the proconsulship of Arrius Antoninus two or three years earlier than it 
is tentatively placed by Waddington. 


(ix) Hirzronymus [a.D. 392, 397]. 


(a) Vir. Lllustr. 19. 


Quadratus apostolorum discipulus, Publio Athenarum episcopo ob 
Christi fidem martyrio coronato, in locum ejus substituitur et ecclesiam 
grandi terrore dispersam fide et industria sua congregat. Cumque 
Hadrianus Athenis exegisset hiemem, invisens Eleusinam, et omnibus 
paene Graeciae sacris initiatus dedisset occasionem his, qui Christianos 
oderant, absque praecepto imperatoris vexare credentes, porrexit ei 
librum etc. 

Jerome has derived his information from two passages of Eusebius; ZH. £. iv. 3, 
which mentions that Quadratus the Apologist addresses his work to Hadrian ‘because 
certain wicked men were endeavouring to harass our people’ (6r7« 6% arovnpol Twes avdpes 
Tovs nueTépous Evoxdely emecpwrro), and //. Z. iv. 23, which relates on the authority 


of Dionysius of Corinth that Quadratus Bishop of Athens succeeded Publius and 
gathered together the congregation which had been scattered by the persecution. He 
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identifies Quadratus the Apologist with Quadratus the Bishop, and thus he assigns to 
the reign of Hadrian the persecution which was fatal to Publius. In this identification 
he is most probably wrong. At least Eusebius seems to have no suspicion of it, and 
Jerome’s information is derived wholly from Eusebius. But Harnack (7exte u. Unter- 
suchungen 1. p. 102) goes too far when he says that Dionysius of Corinth represents 
Quadratus as bishop of Athens in the time of M. Aurelius. Dionysius himself wrote 
during this reign, but his language does not imply that Quadratus was still living. 
Indeed the opposite might be inferred with some probability from the fact that he 
represents the Athenian Church as having fallen away from the faith since Quadratus 
gathered the Church together after the martyrdom of Publius. We may conjecture 
that the persecution, in which Publius suffered, fell in the reign of Antoninus Pius, 
and that it gave occasion to the letter of this emperor to the Athenians which is men- 
tioned by Melito (Eus. H. Z. iv. 26; see above, pp. 507, 508). 

Jerome’s authority reigned supreme in the Western Church; and doubtless from 
these passages the idea of a persecution under Hadrian spread among Latin writers. 
Eusebius knows nothing of any such persecution; and later Greek writers are for the 
most part equally ignorant of it. The legends of martyrdom under this emperor are 
confined almost entirely to Italy and the West (see above, p. 502 sq). 


(b) List. 70 (Op. 1. p. 428). 

Quadratus apostolorum discipulus et Atheniensis pontifex ecclesiae 
nonne Adriano principi, Eleusinae sacra invisenti, librum pro nostra 
religione tradidit? Et tantae admirationi omnibus fuit, ut persecutionem 
gravissimam illius excellens sedaret ingenium. 

This epistle belongs to the year 397. 


(x) Suxpicius SEVERUS [A.D. 403]. 


Chron. il. 31, 32. 


Quarta sub Adriano persecutio numeratur, quam tamen postea 
exerceri prohibuit, injustum esse pronuntians ut quisquam sine crimine 
reus constitueretur. Post Adrianum Antonino Pio imperante pax 
ecclesiis fuit. Sub Aurelio deinde, Antonini filio, persecutio quinta 
agitata. 


See above, p. 507. 


(xi) Orostus [A.D. 417, 418]. 


Adv. Paganos vii. 13, 14, 15. 

13 Hic [Hadrianus] per Quadratum discipulum apostolorum et Ari- 
stidem Atheniensem, virum fide sapientiaque plenum, et per Serenum 
Granium legatum libris de Christiana religione compositis instructus 
atque eruditus, praecepit per epistulam ad Minucium proconsulem 
Asiae datam, ut nemini liceret Christianos sine objectu criminis aut 
probatione damnare. 
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14... Verum Justinus philosophus lhbrum pro Christiana religione 
compositum Antonino tradidit benignumque eum erga Christianos 
homines fecit. 

15... Sed in diebus Parthici belli persecutiones Christianorum 
quarta jam post Neronem vice in Asia et in Gallia graves praecepto 
ejus | Marci Antonini] exstiterunt, multique sanctorum martyrio coronati 
sunt. 


He afterwards relates the story of the Thundering Legion. 


(xii) XIPHILINUS [c. A.D. 1070]. 


(Dion Cass. Ixx. 3.) 


¢ \ > A c a ‘ 7, / x. ‘ , 
O yep *Avtwvivos omodoyetrat Tapa ravTwv Kaos Te Kat ayaos yevéo Oar, 
a a 4 a \ > \ 
Kat ovte Tov adAwy trynKowv Tict Bapts ovtTe Xpiotiavots éraxOyns adda 
/ i / 2a \ in. ae A “ a > on Sie 
ToAAnv Twa TovTOLS Vépmwv aidd, Kal TH TOD “Adpavod TYLH, TV exEtvos eTipa 
Xpioriavovs, mpooriets. 0 yap Tov Llaydidov EtoéBuos Kai emurroAds 
ae ae WEI es i J ace DP, 4 
twas Tov ‘Adptavod év TH exkAnoiacTiKH iotopia wapariferan K.t.d. 


It would seem that Xiphilinus is wholly dependent on Eusebius for his conception 
of this emperor’s relations towards the Christians. 


(xiii) ORACULA SIBYLLINA [c. A.D. 138, 160, 267]. 


(a) v. 46—52. 
\ ay ey, Py 
per avtov 6 aXdXos avace 
> , > , fal be) >” , 
apyupoKpavos avyp: TO 8 eooeTar ovvopya TovTov: 
, > / / / 
€OTAL Kal TAVAaPLOTOS aVYp, Kal TaVvTA vonoeL: 
\ / i? / a 
kal €7l Gol, TavapioTe, TAVvEeLOXE, KUAVOXatTa, 
\ > \ a“ fd TANS + 4 4 
50 Kal ert gotor KAddoLoL TAD EOOETAL YpaTA TavTa, 
lal m” c ‘\ , a > X / 
Tpels apfovow: 0 b€é Tpitatos odadv oWe KpaTyoet. 


/ c / \ if > \ / 
Te(popat 7 TpiTadawa Kakynv patw év hpeci GécGau. 


The ‘silver-headed’ (dpyupixpavos), ‘grey-haired’ (kvavoxyaira) king, who bears 
‘the name of a sea’, is Hadrian. He was sixty-two when he died. The three, who 
shall rule after him, are Antoninus Pius, M. Aurelius, and L. Verus. This Sibylline 
oracle therefore was written not before the last year of Hadrian’s reign (A.D. 138). 
The adoption of Antoninus Pius took place in February of that year, and Hadrian 
died in July. It is probable that we should place the poem during this interval, since 
the writer would not have been likely to express himself in this way, tpe@s dpfouow, if 
the reign of Antoninus Pius had actually begun. Alexandre indeed (Ovacula 
Sibyllina I. p. 187) maintains that it cannot be placed earlier than A.D. 139, because 
Antoninus did not adopt M. Aurelius till the second year of his reign, and elsewhere 
(II. p. 353) he places the date after the first consulate of L. Verus and before the death 
of Pius, i.e, between A.D. 154—161. But the adoption of M. Aurelius and L. Verus 
into the imperial family was understood from the first to be part of the arrangement by 
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which Hadrian adopted Antoninus; see esp. Dion Cass. Ixix. 21 rév te Koypodov 
vidv Kéopupmodor eiceroincer [‘Adpiavds] atte [i.e. "AvtTwrivy] kal ére mpds rovrw Mdpxov 
“Avyrov Ovjpov, Boudyels érl mAeioTov Kal rods mera TaUTAa a’rapxnoovTas dmrodetEat 
(comp. Spartian. Hadr. 24, Capitol. Pius 4, Marcus 3, Verus 2). The point at issue 
however is not very important for our present purpose, as under any circumstances 
the words were written by a contemporary. The ‘third of them’, who shall ‘rule 
late’, is evidently L. Verus. As a matter of fact he died several years before M. 
Aurelius; but as he was much younger than M. Aurelius, he seemed likely to survive 
him, when the Sibyllist wrote. L. Verus was, as a young man, strong and vigorous, 
whereas M. Aurelius had delicate health (Dion Cass. Ixxi. 1 6 6é Aovxwos éppw7d Te 
kal vewrepos nv; see Schiller Rémische Katserzett 1. p. 637). 

The whole of this 5th book of the Sibylline Oracles does not seem to have been the 
work of one and the same hand. The writer of the greater part would appear to 
have beena Jew. In ver. 221 sq mp@ra ev €x tpicc@v KepadG@y (an obscure and perhaps 
corrupt passage) he seems to be denouncing a terrible judgment on the Antonines and 
on the world at large, as a punishment for Hadrian’s treatment of the chosen people. 
On the other hand the praise of Hadrian in the passage before us cannot have 
emanated from a Jew, since the erection of Atlia Capitolina and the Jewish war of 
Hadrian had preceded the adoption of Antoninus. 


(b) vu. 50—72. 
lal XN / / 
50 GAN Gre oor Baoirels XALOavot tpis TévTE yevwvTat, 
/ , > > > / A r 
KOcpov dovlwcavtes am avtoAins péxpt Svopdv, 
” > 4 / ” fe ” , 
éooet ava modoKpavos, Exwv TéAas ovvopa TOVTOU, 
lel ~ / 
KOGpoV eroTTEvwv puap® 7o0di, Sapa Topilur, 
‘ ‘\ 4 m” ‘\ A > tal 
xXpvoov pey TraymAeotov EXwV Kal apyuvpov éxOpav 
55 mAeiova ovAA€as, Kal yupvwicas avadicet, 
\ lal 2907 / 4 / 
Kal payikdv advtwv protypia tavtTa pebéte- 
o \ , 9 / , 
matoa Gedv detxvucw, atavta ceBaopata voe«t, 
> a a“ ‘ / / a > / 
kag apxns Ta TAGYNS proTypia Taow avoiser. 
” ” , o> »” Oe. at fen 
atdwos extote Kapos, Or [aidivos adtos| oAeirat. 
, ~ “eee , \ , ” a 
60 Kai tote Snwos epet, Méya oov xpatos, aorv, Tecetrat, 
> ‘ 34% \ / > , \ > 
eldws €vOY TO péeAXoV errEpXOpEvOV KAKOV Hap. 
\ / / c lal \ \ ft 
Kal TOTE TeVOnTOVTW ood, THY ONY mpoAE€morTeES 
cal , 
OlKTpoTaTHV polpay, TwaTépes Kai vyTLA TEKVa" 
a »” 
al, at, Opyvycover Avypats Tapa OvpPpidos 6xGass. 
a ” 2 
65 TOV peta TpEls Gpsovot TavvaTaTOV wap EXOVTES, 
ovvopa tAnpwoavTes errovpavioto Meoto, 
2 2 ¢ 
ov TO KpaTos kal viv Keis TOUS aidvas aravTas. 
e / /, red / aN ‘ / 
eis pev, tpeaBus ewv, oxyTTpwv eri rovAd KpaTHoEL, 
, , A 
oixtpotatos BaciWevs, Os xpypata KOopoV aTavTa 
, > / a 7? Lid a / 
70 duparw eéykdeloer THpadv, tv’, dTav y eraveAOy 
> / , « ‘ / > , 
ek Tepatwv yains Oo pvyas pytpoKtdvos €Ouv, 


Tavta amac. duoovs mAOvTOV péeyav "Aaolde Onoe. 
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The fifteen kings are reckoned from Julius Czesar to Hadrian inclusive. The 
‘hoary-headed’ king is therefore himself the fifteenth. In the words maida Oedv detk- 
vuow we have a reference to the deification of Antinous, which naturally attracted the 
notice of Christian writers (Hegesippus in Euseb. #. £. iv. 8, Justin Afol. i. 29, 
Tatian ad Graec. 10, Athenag. Sufpl. 30, Theophil. ad Azfo/. iii. 8, etc.). The line 
Athwos k.7.X. is a play on this emperor’s name AlAuos. The three who rule after him 
are said to bear the name of the God of heaven from the similarity of the words 
Antoninus, Adonat (= Antonai; see below, I. p. 496 sq). The expected return of 
Nero (unrpoxrévos) is foreshadowed in the last lines. 

The Sibyllist who wrote this eighth book is distinctly a Christian. The passage 
before us is the latest chronological notice which it contains. It would therefore 
seem to have been written during the reign of Antoninus Pius. It certainly cannot 
have been written much later; for this Sibyllist elsewhere (ver. 140 sq) places the 
return of Nero and the great catastrophe in A.U.Cc. 948 [=A.D. 195], the number 
corresponding to the name POMH (100+ 800+ 40+ 8). 


(C)) XI 163——20e; 
per avtov 8 aAXos avaker 
> / > / Lon > + + 4 
apyvpoKpavos avyp: Tov 0 €ooeTaL ovvopa TovTOU: 
> ‘\ / , , »” 
165 apxnv arto.xeiov mpopépwv TetpacvAdafsos apys. 
4 
Outovs Kal vaovs moAcot wacas avabyoei, 
, > , 207 , a , 
Koopov eromTevwy idiw modi, SGpa Kopilov, 
/ , an 
xpucov Tt nAextpov [te] woAdv zodXotor rape. 
ovTOS Kal payiKdy proTypia twavTa Kabeter 
170 e€ advtwy: Kal pyv ToAd dheptepov avOpwro.ot 
Oyo KOLPAVEOVTO....0.0-2000 000s KEepauvos. 
read \ , , € , ” 
eipyvn Oe [paKopo| yevyoerat, ormoTav eoraL 
i ” ” x Ny PRD / > , 
obtos avag éotar dé Kai ayadpwyvos do.dds, 
\ , , , , , 
Kai vopipov méroxos [te] Oerororodos Te Oikauos. 
av ‘ 8 > / / iO hv 
175 UTOS Gv TETETAL, PLOLPY LOLN KaTAaAVOGS. 
A / lal ” ec Qn us > \ t 
TOV péTa TpEls apeovow: oO b€ TpiTos OWE Kparyce, 
tal , , 5 \ / , / 
Tpeis Sexadas Katéxwv? aitap povados madt mpwrns 
+” +” iN 
aAXos avaé apg peta 6 avtov Koipavos adAos 
> / € , a eee, 3) + ey / 
ex dexddwv eta: Tols oivopat eooetar éoOAa. 
> ‘ > @ > > , / > / 
180 avtol 6 avt od€cover ToAvaTiKTous avOpwrous 
Bpetravovs, Mavpous peyadous, Adkas, “ApaBas Te. 
° 3 ec ‘ , c , 2¢ tal 
aAX omotay TovTwy Oo vewTatTos ée€aTroXEtTat, 
8) tore LlapOia mwadw éredevoetar apys 
, e ‘\ , \ > / > , 
dewvos, O Tplv Tpwaas, Kal eis TéAOS eEadaTa€et. 
> 
185 Kal TOTe O avTos avat méeoeTat OoAlov vo Onpos, 
, , , > ¢ , 
yupvalov tradapas: mpopacis 8 attn Pavaro.o. 
\ >» SREY 4 
Tov péra y GdAos avyp apse, copa ToAXa Te €idus, 
> / A lal 
TOUVOJL EXWV TPWTOV......... Kpatepov BactAxjos, 


> , , x > 28S. , , 
€K provados TPwOTYS* €OTAL é ayados TE eyes TE, 
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* + * * 


, c , > , a 

kai tote Pwpaiouww avactayvicetay €AKos 
ld 
195 dewdrarov rod€uors* ywopnv dé pv eSadarra€er 

macav Veppavav, ordtav péya ona @eoto 

’ , ” 
ovpavobev mpodavy, Kai T avdpas xadKoKopvaTas 

/ , > > fs A 

Tpvxomevovs cucee Ov evoeBinv BaciAjos* 

~ eG \ A > / , l é > ec , 
avT® yap Meds ovpavios para ravl vraKxovoe™ 


200 evéapevos Bpéex mapa Katpov opfprov vdwp. 


In this last line we should perhaps read evéauévw and mapaxalpov with Alex- 
andre. 

This Sibyllist has borrowed largely from his predecessors. Hadrian however is 
still further described as a warrior of four syllables (‘Adpsavds), commencing with the 
first letter of the alphabet. The description of his three successors is somewhat con- 
fused. Lucius is described as tpets Sexddas xaréxwy, the first letter of his name A 
standing for 30. The dAdos dvaé is Antoninus Pius whose name, like Hadrian’s, 
begins with A (wovados rade mpwrns). The xolpavos addos, whose initial letter O stands 
for 70 (ék dexddwy émrd), is Verus (Ovnpos), by which name is meant not, as commonly, 
L. Verus, but M. Aurelius. The latter however is called Verus by Eusebius and 
other Christian writers, and even by Julian Caesares p. 312 A THS T&V adeApav Evvwpldos 
Brpov xal Aovkiov, where the name is applied to Marcus in distinction to Lucius. 
The expression ‘good names’ refers to the similarity of the sounds Antoninus, 
Adonai, as in the previous Sibyllist, who however explains his meaning more fully. 
The expression applied to Lucius, 6 6€ rplros oyé kparjoet, is borrowed from the other 
Sibyllist (Ovac. Sib. V. 51), though the prediction had been falsified by the result. 
Our later Sibyllist must have repeated it parrot-like, or have interpreted it some other 
way. In ver. 182 6 vewraros is again L. Verus, though it is difficult to reconcile the 
statements in the following verses (vv. 183—185) with history. The dddos avyp of 
ver. 187 must again be M. Aurelius, as is shown by what follows. The Sibyllist may 
have been misled by the confusion of Eusebius in his references to the emperors at 
this epoch. For the miracle of the thundering legion mentioned in vy. 195—200 see 
above, p. 485 sq. 

The four last Sibylline books, XI, XIJ, XIII, XIV, are by the same hand. This list 
of the Roman Emperors in the 12th book ends with Alexander Severus; but the 
subsequent history of the empire is continued in the following books, being given by 
way of prediction. The last page of history, with which the prophetess shows any 
acquaintance, comprises the successes of Odenathus in the East and his recognition as 
emperor (A.D. 264—267). This closes the 13th book. The opening of the 14th con- 
tains apparently an allusion to the death of Odenathus (A.D. 267) and possibly (ver. 18) 
refers also to Aureolus the Western pretender to the empire, whose rebellion was 
nearly synchronous with this event. But the writer betrays no knowledge of Zenobia 
as the successor of Odenathus. It is true he goes on to predict the later history, fore- 
telling a succession of emperors and giving the initial letters of their names; but his 
predictions have no resemblance to the actual facts of history, and he is evidently 
drawing from his imagination. The date of this Sibyllist therefore is not later than 
A.D. 267 or 268. On this subject see Alexandre Oracula Sibyllina 11. p. 415 Sq. 
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MANUSCRIPTS AND VERSIONS: 


HIS branch of the subject need not detain us long. It has no such 

close and immediate connexion with the literary transmission, and 

therefore with the question of integrity and genuineness of Polycarp’s 

Epistle, as in the case of the Ignatian letters. Moreover in most of 

the mss the Epistle of Polycarp is appended to the Ignatian letters, and 
these mss have been already described. 

We have seen that, as originally written and despatched to the 
Philippians, it stood before the Seven Epistles of Ignatius, which were 
subjoined (vroretaypévat) as a sort of appendix (see above, pp. 336, 444, 
and 11. p. 348). This position it does not occupy in any extant 
Greek ms. It does indeed occur in some mss in connexion with the 
Ignatian letters ; but the circumstances are such as to deprive the fact 
of any value. 

In the first place it is not found in connexion with the seven genuine 
epistles, but only with the thirteen interpolated and spurious letters. 
In the next place, it is placed not before, but after these letters, in those 
Greek mss in which the combination is found. Thirdly and lastly, it is 
not so combined in all our Greek mss, but only in one particular 
group, of which the parent ms, Vaticanus 859, is extant and belongs to 
the 11th or 12th century (see above, p. 111 sq). This group has no 
claim to represent a very early stage in the transmission of the documents 
which it contains. On the contrary it has many corruptions of text, 
and it fuses together the Epistles of Polycarp and Barnabas into one. 
On the other hand Polycarp’s Epistle is wanting in two most important 
extant Mss of these Ignatian letters—the only two which are independent 
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of the group already named-——Monacensis 394, and Constantinopolitanus 
(see above, pp. 110, 118). It appears also to have been wanting 
in a third independent ms, Mydpruccianus, which is now no longer 
extant, but which furnished the text of a very early edition (see above, 
p- 116). It will be evident from these facts that the connexion of the 
Epistle of Polycarp with the Ignatian letters in the extant Greek Mss 
is late and accidental. It is in no sense due to historical transmission 
from the original copy, in which Polycarp attached the letters of Ignatius 
to his own. A late transcriber would naturally be anxious to include 
the works of these two contemporary Apostolic fathers in the same 
volume, more especially as Ignatius addresses Polycarp and Polycarp 
mentions Ignatius; though he might have to transcribe them from 
different manuscripts. 

Whether at the time when it was written Polycarp’s Epistle was 
circulated independently, as well as in connexion with the Ignatian 
letters, we have no certain information. But this would probably be the 
case. A copy of so important a letter would be kept by the author, 
and his disciples would transcribe it for more general circulation. ‘The 
earliest Christian writers however, who quote or mention it—Irenzeus 
and Eusebius, Timotheus and Severus—had in their possession likewise 
the letters of Ignatius (see below, p. 563 sq); and presumably therefore 
the two were still attached together in their copies, as they had been in 
the original document sent to the Philippians. The first direct notice of 
the Epistle of Polycarp, as separate from the letters of Ignatius, appears 
in Photius (c. a.p. 850), who speaks of it as contained in a little 
volume (f.BAdapiov) comprising likewise the Two Epistles of Clement 
of Rome, but not (as we may infer from his silence) the Epistles of 
Ignatius, with which he betrays no acquaintance (see below, p. 572). 


(i) GREEK MANUSCRIPTS. 


The extant Greek Manuscripts have all descended from one faulty, 
and probably not very early, archetype. This is shown by the fact 
mentioned more than once already (pp. 112, 113 ; comp. Ill. p. 317), that 
the epistle is mutilated at the end and runs on without any break into 
the Epistle of Barnabas, of which the commencement is wanting. The 
sentence at the junction is aroGavovta Kat dv ypas vo tov adv TOV KEvoV 
(kawvov) «.7.A., Of which arofavovta Kai dv yas vo belongs to Polycarp 
$9, and tov Aadv tov Kawov to Barnabas §5. ‘They have all likewise the 
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same heading, tod ayfov rohvkdprov émurxdrov opipvys Kal iepopdprupos 
mpos pidurryaiovs érustody. This family of Mss however may be divided 
into two classes, according as Polycarp’s Epistle is or is not connected 
with the Ignatian letters. 

(i) The mss belonging to the first class have been already described 
(see above, p. 111 sq). They are as follows. 

1. Vaticanus 859 [v], described above, p. 111 [g,]. The Epistles 
of Polycarp and Barnabas are contained on fol. 195—211. 

2. Ottobonianus 348 [0], described above, p. 112, where reasons 
are given for believing it to be a direct transcript of the preceding. The 
Epistles of Polycarp and Barnabas are on fol. 63—84. 

3. Florentinus Laur. vii. 21 [f], described above, p. 113, where its 
parentage is traced to the last mentioned ms [o]. 

4. FParisiensis Graec. 937 [p], described above, p. 114, where its 
close connexion with the last mentioned ms [f] is pointed out. The 
Epistle of Polycarp begins on fol. 48 a. 

These four mss I have re-collated myself for the Epistle of Polycarp, 
so as to exhibit their connexion. But since v may be regarded as the 
common ancestor of the others [ofp], these latter have no independent 
value in determining the text. For previous collations see lI. p. 320. 

(i) The mss in which the Epistle of Polycarp (with the Epistle of 
Barnabas still attached) is found apart from the Ignatian Epistles are 
the following. 

(5) Casanatensis G. v. 14 [c], described above, p. 74 sq. The 
Epistles of Polycarp and Barnabas are found in the same volume with 
the Ignatian Epistles (the genuine and spurious, but not the interpolated 
letters) ; but they are not in the same handwriting, and the connexion 
is due solely to the binder. The volume in fact is made up of several 
tracts in different handwritings of different dates and on different sized 
paper, loosely bound together. The handwriting of the Epistles of 
Polycarp and Barnabas seems to me probably later than the 15th 
century, to which Dressel ascribes it. I have re-collated this ms, which 
was first collated by Dressel. 

(6) Barberinus 7 [b], see above, p. 75. In the handwriting of 
Lucas Holsten, who on fol. 2 writes; ‘S. Polycarpi Episcopi et Martyris 
Epistola ad Philippenses S. Barnabae Apostoli axépados. Ex Msto 
bibliothecae S. Silvestri in Quirinali collata cum Msto vetustiore Vatic. 
bibl.’ This last ms is Vatic. 859, from which accordingly he. gives an 
occasional various reading. The ms of S. Silvester is the same which 
Voss (p. 310) in his edition of the Epistle of Barnabas calls Zheatinorum 
gui Romae agunt (see Gebhardt, Barnab. £fzs¢. Proleg. pp. x, xiv). It 
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was for a time lost, but it has since been identified by means of the Cod. 
MSS Graec. Pit II in Bibl. Alex.-Vat. p. to (Duchesne 1880). I have 
therefore substituted in my second edition the readings of the original s, 
which I have designated [t] Zheatinus. Barber. 7 was collated by 
Dressel, and I re-collated it for my first edition. 

(7) Meapolitanus 1. a. 17 [n], a paper Ms of the r5th century, in 
the National Library (Bibliotheca Borbonica) at Naples, called Borbont- 
cus by Gebhardt (2d. p. xi) and by Zahn (Ignat. et Polyc. Zfis¢. p. xliv). 
This Ms is described in Cyrilli Codices Graeci MSS Bibliothecae Borbo- 
nicae I. p. 43 sq (Neapoli, 1826). I collated the Epistle of Polycarp in 
this MS many years ago for this edition. A collation has since been 
made by E. Martini for Gebhardt, and some various readings in the 
Epistle of Polycarp are given from this collation by Zahn (Proleg. 
p. xliv); see 11. p. 320. The Epistle of Polycarp begins fol. 533 b. 

(8) Salmasianus [s], concerning which see 1. p. 319. 

(9) Andrius [a], belonging to the monastery Zwoddxov Uyyjs in 
Andros. The Epistles of Polycarp and Barnabas, combined as usual, 
were transcribed from this ms and published in the Bulletin of the 
Liistorical and Ethnological Society of Greece (AeXtiov THs iotopiKys Kal 
€OvoroyiKns éraipias tis. “EAAddos) 1. p. 209 sq (Athens, 1883). The 
transcriber Constantius Pleziotes, who contributes this article to the 
Bulletin, supposes that he is giving the lost end of the Epistle of 
Polycarp, being wholly unaware that he is only reproducing Polycarp’s 
letter with a large part of the Epistle of Barnabas attached, as it is 
found in all the extant Greek mss. This Ms is described as written 
on paper in small close characters with many contractions, in three 
different handwritings. A colophon in the beginning states that it was 
purchased in 1656 by one Nathaniel an Athenian monk. ‘The last page 
is wanting (except an unimportant scrap), so that the text ends with pnoy- 
wets (Sic) wav 6 ov in Barnab. §19. It would appear from the description 
to be quite a late Ms. It contains among other patristic works the 
fTodegus of Anastasius of Sinai. \ 

This text was published too late to be of use for my first edition, 
but its readings are included in the present. Unfortunately they are of 
no great value. It is a Ms of the same type asc b ns, but the tran- 
scriber has tampered with the text before him in various places. Thus 
in Polyc. § 7 for was yap ds av py oporoyH “Inootv Xpuctov ev capkt 
ehyrvbévar avtixpiotos éeote he reads was ydp ds av opodroy# “Incodv 
Xpurrov ev capxi eAnAvOévar ex tov Meow éort. ‘The negative has been 
accidentally omitted in the beginning of the sentence, and he has altered 
the end arbitrarily for the sake of the sense. Again in Barnab. § 6, 
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where the writer, explaining the plural of Gen. i. 26 ‘Let us make’, says 
TavTa mpos Tov viov, the transcriber adds xal zpos To Tvedpa TO ayLov. 

Pleziotes represents his Ms as giving the words at the end of Polyc. 
§ 9 Kal d¢ yuds vo tod Mcod avacravra. ‘This is probably an error, 
as all the other mss omit the last three words and plunge into the 
Epistle of Barnabas in the middle of the sentence. If the statement 
be correct, the scribe of this or of some ancestral MS must have ob- 
tained the missing words from Eusebius. 


(ii) Latin VERSION. 


In the Latin Mss the Epistle of Polycarp appears in proximity with 
the spurious and interpolated letters of Ignatius and other Ignatian 
matter such as the Acts of Martyrdom, the Laus Heronis, and the 
Correspondence with the Virgin. A description of thirteen such Mss is 
given above, p. 126 sq. In twelve out of the thirteen the Epistle of 
Polycarp comes after the Ignatian letters, and generally with some 
intervening matter. The thirteenth, Vindobonensis 1068 (p. 130), in 
which it precedes these letters, belongs to a comparatively late date and 
has no claims to be regarded as giving the earlier order. ‘There is no 
reason to suppose that the Latin Mss represent one Greek original 
containing the whole of the Ignatian and Polycarpian matter. If the 
translation were made from a single Greek original, it must have been a 
comparatively late ms. This is evident from the fact that the Acts of 
Martyrdom here presented are a conflate work, made up of the Roman 
and Antiochene Acts of Ignatius combined (see Ul. pp. 366, 371). It 
is not even certain that the version of Polycarp’s Epistle was made by 
the same hand which translated the Ignatian letters ; and the two may 
have been combined after each separately had assumed its Latin dress. 
The vocabulary perhaps suggests different hands, though its evidence is 
far from decisive. Thus OQvovacrjpiov in Polyc. Phd. 4 is rendered 
sacrarium ; but the word commonly used in the Ignatian Epistles, where 
it occurs, is altare (E-phes. 5, Trall. 7, Magn. 4, Rom. 2)', though in the 
first two passages sacrarium would be the more appropriate word, the 
expression being évtos [tot] @vcvacrypiov. On the other hand in Zars. 
9 xypas ws Pvo.acryptov @cod, which is the closest parallel to the passage 
in Polycarp, it is rendered sacrarium. But the expression in this con- 
nexion may have become common, before this translation was made. 
Again in Polyc. Phil. 8 dduadeirrws is translated indeficienter, and in 


1 In Philad. 4 the clause containing @vetacrijpeov is omitted in this version. 
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Polyc. Phil. 4 tncessanter, but in Ign. Lphes. 10, Polyc. 1 (for in this 
latter passage the translator evidently read ad.adetrrws for ddiadeirrous) 


the rendering is zudesinenter. 
undetermined. 


On the whole the question must be left 


The translation is very loose at times, and the Greek text from 


which it was made was not free from errors. 


Moreover the text of the 


version itself has not been transmitted to us uncorrupted. The opening 
sentence exhibits all these three sources of depravation : 


/ CHA ‘ > / 
Suvexapyv dyiv peyatus ev Kupio 
c Lal > -~ nw , ~ 
nav “Incot Xpictd, deapevors Ta 
puypnpara THs adnfovs ayamrns Kal 

, c rice. Clan 
mporeupaci, ws eréBarev vir, 
Tovs évetAnpevous Tos aytoTpererw 
deopmots, atwa eotw diadypata Tov 
ahyfas imo Oot Kat tod Kupiov 


npav ex\cAeypevorv. 


Congratulatus sum vobis magnifice 
in Domino nostro Jesu Christo sus- 
cipiens imitabilia verba dilectionis 
quam ostendistis in illis qui prae- 
missi sunt viris sanctis, decorosis 
vinculis connexis, quae sunt coronae 
electae Deo, illius veri regni per 
Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum. 


The corruption of the Greek text is illustrated by suscipiens (SeEdpevos 
for deapevous), and that of the Latin version by verba (for verae = ddnGois); 
while the looseness of the translation appears in the rendering of kat 
mpoTepparw ws éreBadrev vty x.t.d. by guam ostendistis in illis qui prae- 
misst sunt, which the boldness of despair alone could have suggested. 
This passage however is an unfavourable sample of the version, which 
here shows at its worst. 


So far as I have observed, no traces appear of other versions. 
Unlike the Epistles of Ignatius, Polycarp’s letter seems not to have been 
translated into Syriac. ‘The few Syriac quotations which are found (see 
below, p. 563 sq) appear in collections of extracts, and seem to have 
been translated in the first instance zz szfw with the Greek authors who 
first quoted them. 


3. 
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HE course followed here is substantially the same as in the case 
of Ignatius above, p. 135 sq. 
is 


IcnaTius [c. A.D. 110}. 
(i) L£pist. ad Ephes. 21. 


> , y \ iz Cluan > A A , 
els Spvpvar, Mev Kat ypadw vu evyapioTav TO Kupia, 
ayaToav IlokvKapmoy ws Kal vas. 


(ii) LZpist. ad Magnes. 15. 


\ , 2. fp y , 5) , 
KATH TAVTA PE AVETTAVOAV AULA Ilo\vkaptrm ET LO KOTTOM 


Spupvatov. 
(iii) LZpist. ad Smyrn. 12. 
aomdalopar Tov a&€iobeov eriaKotor. 
(iv) List. ad Polyc. passim (see Il. p. 331 Sq). 
Ze 


LETTER OF THE SMYRNAANS [c. A.D. 156]. 


This document, giving an account of the Martyrdom of Polycarp, is 
printed below, ul. p. 363 sq. 


m 


UML ia 2 


arenes 
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a. 
Lucian [a.D. 165—170]. 


De Morte Peregrini 36 sq: see above, p. 140 sq. 


4. 
IRENZUS [c. A.D. 175—195 |. 
(i) Adv. Haereses il. 3. 4. 
e 
Kai IlodvKapzros 5€ ov ppovov 70 atoaTohwv pabytevbeis 
lal A \ \ 
Kal ouvavaotpadets modots Tots Tov Xpiotov éEwpakdaw, 
> \ ‘\ c \ > ts \ 5 sy > , > a Ss 
GANA Kal VTO aTooTOhwY KatacTabels eis THY Aciay ev TH ev 
Lpvpryyn exkAnola emlioKoTos, Ov Kal NuEls EwpdKapev EV TH 
lal ¢ \ \ 
TPOTH Nav HrrKia. E€muTOhVY yap TApeMELvE, KAL TAVU ynpa- 
héos, evddEws Kal émipavéotata paptupnoas, e&nhOe Tov 
y = /, Se a \ \ “~ > / 4 
Biov, tavTa diddEas dei, d Kal Tapa TaV aTooTOhov enabler, 
a ~ ¢ > , / aA ‘\ 4 > \ > lal 
a Kal 9 ékkAnoia tapadidwow, a Kal pova éotiv adnOy. 
A Q An 
PapTupotat TovVTOLs at Kata THY “Aciayv éxkhyoia Tacat, 
Kal ob péypt vuv diadedeypevor tov IlodvKapmov, to\h@ 
PEXp YP per f 
I¢ 3 \ 4 > 2 , »” 
a€womiaToTepov Kat PBeBaitepov adnfetas paptvpa ovtTa 
Ovadevtivov kat Mapkiwvos Kal Tov houTav KakoyVapoVwr: 
a SV oe deh ae , > 8 , par 5 etd \ Dik tN a 
Os Kal emt AvuKyTou e7Lonunoas TH Pwpun TodXdovs azo TeV 
la , \ A 
TPOELPNMEVWY ALPETLKOY ETETTPEWEY ETL THY EKKANTLAaY TOU 
@cov, play Kal povny tavtnv ahynfevav Kynpvéas vro Tov 
> 3X X , \ ¢ \ ~ > : , bs 5 
aTooTOhwy Tapednpevar, THY UTO THS EKKANT LAS Tapadedo- 
nw y al 
penv. Kal elow ol akyKodTEs avTov, OTL Iwavyyns o Tov 
/, \ > A 3 St \ , \ 
Kuptov pabytns év tT “Edéow, topevieis NovTacbar Kat 
> \ a \ , 
idav €ow Kypwov, eEnhato tov Badaveiov pr) \ovadpevos, 
> > 5 4 re \ \ \ a / 
GN’ erevtov: Dvywpev, pn Kat TO Baravetov cvpTéon, 
¥ ¥ , A a > , > fa \ SS 
evdov ovtos KypivOov tov ths adnbeias exOpov. Kat avtos 
d€ 6 IlohvKaptos Mapkiwvi more eis ow avt@ éhOovte Kat 
dycavt., “EmvyivwoKke nas, atexpi0n, “ExvywooKe, én- 
ywooKw TOV TpwTdTOKOY TOV LaTava. ToTAv’THY ol azd- 
\ c \ Jie ¥ > , \ \ \ 
aToNot Kal ot pabyrat avtwv eoyov eviadBevav pos TO pyde 
Héxpt Adyou Kowwvew TWi TOV TapayapacadvTwY THY ady- 
c A c ‘ » ‘ 
Oevav, ws Kati Ilavhos epyoev’ Aipetikdn ANOpwroN meta 
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MIAN KAI AEYTEPAN NOYOHECIAN TAPAITOY, EiAWC OT! EZECTPATI- 
TAI 6 TOIOFTOC KAl AMAPTANE! DN AYTOKATAKPITOC. eaTL Oe 
Kat émiaTohyn IlokuKdpmov mpos Pitirrnotovs yeypaypevn 
ixaverrarn, e€ 7S Kal TOV Xapaxtnpa THS TiTTEWS AUTOUV Kal 
TO Kypuypo. 7™s ahnbeias ot Bovddpevor Kat ppovriLoures TNS 
EavTav cwTypias dvvavTar waletv. 

The original Greek of this passage is preserved in Euseb. H. &. iv. 14: see 
above, pp- 450, 473. 

(ii) Adv. Haereses v. 33. 4. 


Tavra dé kai Iazias 6 “lwdvvov pev axovarns Wodvkdp- 
mov O€ éTalpos yeyovas K.T.X. 


See above, p. 442. 


(iii) List. ad Hlorinum (Euseb. H. £. v. 20). 


an \ A 9 ¥ 
Tavra ta ddypata, Prwpive, wa Teheropevas Eltw, OUK 
¥ e A , A Sy ? 7 Aa) a 
COTW VYLOUS YuouNS. TavTa Ta Odypata aovupwra éoTt TH 
> A > \ , > , 4 x 
exkAnola, els THY peyloTyy acéBevav mepiBaddovTa Tovs 
>’ lal nw » \ an 
mevfowevous avtois. TavTa Ta SdypaTa ovde ot e€w THS 
> , ¢ ‘ Less > la , na 
exkKAnoias alpeTiKoL ETOALNOAY atopyvacbat Tote. TavTa 
\ e a lal 
Ta OOypata ol TPO NYuav mpecBUTEpoL, ol Kal Tots amToGTOXOLS 
TUULPOLTHOAVTES, OV TapedwWKdY WoL. ElLOOV yap GE Tats ETL 
xv > ia , > la \ if <2 / 
av ev 7 KaTw Aoia Tapa IlohkvKapT@, haptpws mpaccovTa 
“~ nw ww iw 5 “~ 
év 7 Baoiixn avdry Kal TEeipapevoy EvdoKyLELY TAP AUTO. 
la A » 
paAAov yap 7a TOTE Siapyynuovevw TaV Evayyos ywopmevar. 
at yap ex Taldav pabyoes cuvavEovca TH Wuxn evovvTat 
A 9 la @ , 
auTn, @oTe we SvvacOau eirety Kat TOV TéTov ev @ Kabelo- 
PS £ € , , \ \ if) 
poevos OvehéyeTo 0 prakdpios IloAvKapmos, Kal Tas mpoodous 
lal nw ask \ 
avtov Kal Tas Ela ddous Kal TOV YapaKTHpa Tov Biov Kal THY 
na , ) / \ ‘ , aA 5 nA ‘\ A 
Tov capatos idday Kai Tas SiaéEeus as erovetTo mpos TO 
lal ‘\ \ YY 3 , \ 4 > vd 
mAnOos, Kat THY peTaA Iwavvov cvvavacTpoPyy ws amynyyedhe 
al A ~ \ \ ¢ 
Kal THY PETA TOV oUT@V TOV EwpaKdTw@V TOV KUpLoV, Kal oS 
> 4 \ / > ~ XN A lal if 4 
GTELVNMOVEVE TOUS OYOUS aUTaV, Kal TEpL TOV Kupiov Twa 
5 a A > lal \ 
nv & Tap eKEelvov akKNnKOEL, Kal TEpt TY OuVduEwY avTOU Kal 
n \ lal lal n a“ lal 
mept THS SwWackadias, Os Tapa TV avToTTAaY THS CwNs TOV 
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= 

Adyou taperndds 6 HohvKaptos amiyyyed\e TavTa cUpdova 

td 

A A A / \ W le) A \ 
Tals ypadats. TavTa Kal TOTE dia 70 Eheos TOV Ocov TO ew 

\ ¥ c 
€0l yeyovos oTovoaiws NKOVOY, VTOpVnWaTLCdEvOS GUTA OUK 
2 , 3) Ge Aer Oe itaat ee ee ree a 
ev xapTn add ev TH EH Kapoia, KaL Gel Oa THY Yapw TOV 
A , Di geN 24) 3 ; A : \ , , 
Ocod yryciws avTa avapapvKopar’ Kal dvvapyar Siapaptv- 
lal an y y lal , 

paola. eumpooley Tov Oeod, oT e& TL ToLOvTOY aKnKdEL 

lal \ 
EKELVOS 0 LAK PLOS Kal aTOOTONLKOS TpETBUTEpPOS, avakpd&as 
x» \ 93 , Ro gy > A \ \ , 0 Ee: > , 
av kal eudpaéas Ta WTA avToV, Kal TO GUINMES avT@ EtTrar, 
= \ , > 4 \ , y , pie 
O kare Geek, els OLovs pe KaLpoUs TETHPHKAS, Wa TOUTWY aveE- 

, x \ \ / > e , An) e \ 
Xopat, Tehevyer dv kal Tov ToToV ev @ KafEeLouevos 7) ETTAS 
Tov TOLOVTwOY aknkKdEer hoywy. Kal eK TaY émLTTOA@Y OE 
al «a ¥ Lal 

GQUTOV, wy eméoTei\ev, YTOL Tals yeTMLdoaLsS EKKANoLALS, 
> , > , x na > na , na > MY % 
emiaTnpilwv avrds, 7) Tov AdeApav TLol, VovPeTaV avTOvs Kat 
MpoTpeTopevos, OvvaTar pavepwOnvar. 


The passage is translated above, p. 445 ; see also p. 448. 


(iv) L£pist. ad Victorem (Euseb. 7. E. v. 24). 


K ‘\ a / (Ri ne / > 8 le : A “p , 
at TOV waKkapiov Ilo\vKapmov Eemidynunoavtos TH Poppy 
Se 3, 7 \ \ x = \ / \ 
emt AviKyTOV, Kal Tepl a\AwY TWwY fLLKPa GYOVTES TpOS 
> / 2f\ > / \ , A , \ 
addndous evus cipyvevoay, TEept TovTOV TOV Kehadalov py 
¥ 
dpiiepiaoTnoavTes Eis EavTovs. ovTEe yap oO ‘Avikyntos TOV 
HlodvKapmov metoar edvvaTo mn THpEW, ATE, weTA "lwavvov 
Tov pabyrod Tov Kupiov nuav Kat Tav howrav atoacTéhov 
e / Da / » \ c , \ 
ols ouvdreTpupey del TeTHPHKOTA, OVTE pnv O IlohVKapmos TOV 
rf ~ \ 
"Avikyntov emevoe THpelv, hé€yovTa THY auVynJeav TaV TPO 
avtov mpeaButépwv odethew Katéyew. Kal TOVTwY oUTwS 
€XOVTMY EKOWHVNTAY EavTOLS, Kal EV TH EKKANOIA TAapEXo- 
pnoe o Avikntos THY evxapiotiay 7m IlohuKapT@ Kat 
> \ 4 \ > > Vd > > > / > 
evtpomyv Ondovoti, Kat pet eipyvyns am addyjwv armnh- 
Adynoay, Taons THS Exkhyolas Eelpyvynv €XOvTMOV Kal TaV 
TNPOVVTWY Kai TOV Ly THPOVVTWY. 


See above, p. 449. 
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5. 
PoLYCRATES OF EPHESUS [c. A.D. 195]. 
Epist. ad Victorem (Euseb. H. £. v. 24). 
» x bee Ud Soak \ ~ “~ , 3 
Eru 6€ kat "Iwavyns 6 emt 70 aTnOos Tov Kupiov avare- 
, @ Cie) , , 54 \ \ , 
oav...outos év Edéow kexoiuynta ere d€ Kat TodvKapzros 
(ape) , ‘\ Sis %. \ la \ , 2 _o4 
6 €v Spipyy Kat etiaKoTOS Kat papTus, Kal Opaceéas emt- 
\ > a , 
okoTOS Kal paptus dd Evpeveias Os ev Lwvpry KEeKolwnrar. 
/ \ a , , Sees, XN i? aA > 
Ti de det eye Sdyapw emloKoTov Kal papTupa os eV 
i , 4 \ \ id \ , \ 
Aaodixeia Kekotwnrar, etre d€ Kat Ilamipvoy Tov waKdpioy Kat 
ZA aA a b) 4 re , 5.2 

MeNirwva...65 Ketrar ev Ydpodeor...ovTo. TavTEs ETHPHOAY 
An a \ x 
THY Npepav THS TETTAPETKALOEKATNS TOU TATXA KaTa TO 

evayyeduov K.T.d. 


See above, p. 510. 


6. 


TERTULLIANUS [c. A.D. 200]. 
De Praesctr. Haeret. 32. 


Hoc enim modo ecclesiae apostolicae census suos deferunt, sicut 
Smyrnaeorum ecclesia Polycarpum ab Joanne collocatum refert, sicut 
Romanorum Clementem a Petro ordinatum itidem. 


7: 
Acts oF Prontus [c. A.D. 250]. 
Ruinart Acta Martyrum Sincera pp. 188, 198 (Ratisbon, 1859). 


2. Secundo itaque die sexti mensis, qui dies est quarto Idus 
Martias, die sabbati majore, natale Polycarpi martyris celebrantes 
genuinum, Pionium, Sabinam, Asclepiadem, Macedoniam quoque et 
Lemnum presbyterum Catholicae Ecclesiae vis persecutionis invenit. 
Sed quia bonae fidei totum Dominus ostendit, Pionius quae immine- 
bant supplicia, quia non timebat advenientia, futura praevidit. Ergo 
ante diem quam natalis Polycarpi martyris adveniret, cum Sabina et 
Asclepiade dum jejuniis devotus insisteret, vidit in somnis sequenti die 
se esse capiendum... 

23. Acta sunt haec sub proconsule Julio Proclo Quintiliano, con- 
sule Imperatore Gaio Messio Quinto Trajano Decio et Vitio Grato, 
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[et] ut Romani dicunt, tv Idus Martii, et ut Asiani dicunt, mense sexto, 
die sabbati, hora decima, etc. 


The bearing of this document on the time of Polycarp’s martyrdom will be dis- 
cussed in a subsequent chapter. The year of Pionius’ own martyrdom is fixed (A.D. 
250) by the names of the consuls. 


8. 
APOSTOLICAL CONSTITUTIONS [A.D. ?]. 

- 4 Lal % > ‘\ ¢ La s) , lal 

ii, 26. al TE \Hpar Kal oppavol vuwy Els TUTOV TOU 
fuovornpiov Nehoyicbwcar vp. 

ses , oy e / y , , > A 

iii. 6. yropilérw ovv yn yynpa oT OvovaaTypLov eat Ocov. 

iii. 14. 9 xHpa tpoceryéobw...dytov Ovoiworypiov Ocov 
ec 
uTapyovaa. 

Taken from Polyc. Phil. 4. 


O. 
EUSEBIUS OF CA&SAREA [C. A.D. 310—325]. 
(i) Chronicon 1. pp. 162, 170 (ed. Schone). 


Ann. Abr. Trajan. 
2114 I 


The passage is given above, p. 145. 


Ann. Abr. M. Aurel. 
2181 5 Pisis ignem ascendit Peregrinus, etc. 
2182 6 Lucius Caesar Parthos subegit, triumpha- 
vitque cum fratre. 
2183 i 


Persecutione ecclesiam occupante Policarpus martirium subiit, 
cuiusque martyrium scriptis (traditum) memoratur. Multi 
etiam in Gallia fortiter martyrium passi sunt, quorum cer- 
tamina hucusque sane ex ordine scripta extant. 


Thus the notice of Polycarp’s martyrdom is not placed opposite the 7th year of 
M. Aurelius, but after it, and is associated with the persecution at Vienne and Lyons. 
The bearing of this arrangement will be discussed below. On the other hand Jerome 
in his edition of the Chronicon places both persecutions opposite the 7th year of 
M. Aurelius, though the latter took place A.D. 177. See below, p. 561. 


The corresponding words in Syncellus are, [loAvKapzos 6 tepuratos 


a ¢ fal > a“ 
Spipvys erickoros TO vreép Xpwotod paptrupiw éreAewwOn Suwypod Kara rv 
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"Aciav yeyovoros. odXot 6€ Kal kata tas TadXias vopipws vrép Xpiorod 
nOAncav, OV TA papTUpLa avayéypamraL cis pynwNV TOIS peTéreita (pp. 664, 
665). 

(inthis, Mas O,. 37, 30. 

The passages are quoted above, p. 146 sq. 


(aii); 2#7sz. Leceles. 1. 14, 15. 
"Em S€ trav Synhovupévar, "Avikytov THs “Papatwv éxxkdy- 
, c - / y ‘2 ~ of 4 : 
alas yyoupévov, HodvKapmov ert mepidvta TO Bio yevéo bar 
Sun Je , \ > ¢ ? tal © , > A , 
te émt ‘Papns: Kal cis opidriay to “Avixntw édOety dia Te 
‘ aN la lal 
(ntnpa wept THS KaTa TO Taoya Nuepas, Eipynvatos toropet. 
Stay NUS SEN oN A , , 
kat addnv dé 0 autos mept Tod oduKdpmov trapadidwor 
aA a lal 
Suyynow, hv avayKatoy tots mepi avtTov dydovpevois emt- 
cuvdiar, oUTwWS ExoVTaV: 
3 SS “A , Lal \ \ e 4 3 , 
Amro Tov TpiTov TwY Tpos Tas atpemers Expyvatov. 
Kai ToAykaptroc k.t.A. [See above, p. 553-| 
tadtTa 6 Eipyvatos. 6 yé Tor MlodvKapios év TH Sno- 
, \ \ , > la A , > lal 
Oeion mpos Piurmyctovs avTov ypady, hepopery eis devpo, 
Kéxpyrat Tiot apTuptais azo THs Iérpov mporepas emia Todys. 
a) a de ec TL » , , \ >A ? 
ise vy ToUTw O€ 0 TlokvKapmos peytaotwv tHv Actav 
> /, A - la) > 
dvafopuBycdvTav Swwypav paptupim TedevodTaL. avay- 
i \ b] A \ / b) P ¥ , 
KauoTaTov 6€ avTov TO Tédos, eyypaddas Hon Eepdopevor, 
nyovpar Sew pryun THS totopias Katabecba. éorr d€ 7H 
ypadn €k mpocdmov Hs avTos exKhyalas yyeElTO, Tals Kara 
IldvOov mapoixias Ta Kat avrov dtoonpaivovea 1a. TOUT@Y* 


‘H éxkAHcia TOY Ocoy «.1.A. [Here follows the greater part of 
the Smyrnzan Letter; see 111. p. 357 sq-] 


\ 
Ta pev Sy Kata TOV Oavpdovoy Kai amoatohuKov Iohv- 
lal \ \ 
Kaptrov Towovtov KaTnéiwro Téous, TOY KaTa THY Tpupvaiwy 
> , > a \ e , > ®e 5 , > n 
excdynolay adedpav THY iotopiay ev 7 Sednréxapev avTw@Y 
qn An an \ > an an 
émuaTohn KatatcHepevar. ev TH avTy O€ TEpt avTod ypapy 
lal x \ > MS 
Kal add\a papTupia oUvATTO KaTa THY avTHY Lpvpvav TeE- 
mpaypeva vmod THY avTHY Teplodov Tov yYpdvov THs TOD 
TlodvKa ( Ca t Myrpod 7 i 
olvkdpmov paptuplas, we? av Kat Mytpodwpos THs Kara. 
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Mapkiwva mravns mpeaBvtepos 5x) eivar SoKay Tupi Tapa- 
‘\ > , A \ / / , e 
dofeis avypnta. tav ye pny ToTE TEpiBdnTos paptus ets 
tus €yvapilero Iudvios, ov Tas KaTa pLépos Opodoyias, THY TE 
Tov dyou mappnoiav, Kal TAS UTEP THS TlaTEwWs ETL TOU 
/ \ a > / > (4 £ 
dypov Kal Tov apydvTwv daTodoyias, SidacKadiKas Te Syyy- 
, \ \ c “A \ \ 
yoplas, Kal ETL TAS POS TOUS UTOTETTMKOTAS TM KATA TOV 
\ a “ 
Siwypov Treipacpa de€idcers, Tapapviias te as emt THs eip- 
“~ A > 4S > / > a) / 
KTNS Tots Tap avTov elradikvoupevors adeApots TrapeTifero, 
Y 
as TE Et ToUTOLs UTeweLvVe Bacdvous Te Kal TAS Em TAUVTALS 
= ~ nw 4 
adynddvas kalyrooes Te, Kal THY emi THS TUpas KapTepiar, 
/, 379? 9 A 4 > A \ Fy 
TH Te eb atTact Tols TapaddEols avTOV TekevTHY TANPEoTA- 
lal lal An \ «@ ‘\ 
TA THS TEPL avToV ypadys TEpLiexovaNs, Tovs ois idov emt 
TavTnv avateuipouev, Tos TaV apyaiwy cuvaybetow Huw 
, > / i ate de \ x” > , 
paptuplos evtetayperyny. €é€ns dé kal adov &v Hepydp@ 
Token THS “Actas vmopyypaTa pe“apTupyKdoTav Eperan, 
, \ , \ Re EN , \ , 
Kadpzov «cai Ilamviov Kat yuvaikos “Ayabovixys, peta Tet- 
aTas Kal Suamperrets opodoyias eTLddEws TEeTEAELMpEVOV. 
With the quotation from Irenzus in c. 14 compare H. £. iii. 28 0 dé Eipynvatos... 


: a , 3 , > sey , a a 1 ak, , 
év T@ TpiTw Kal iotoptay ovK délay \nOns TH ypadyn TapédwKev, ws ex mapaddcews Ilodv- 
Kaptou dackwy, Iwavynv Tov amdcroXov eiceNOety rote ev Badavely K.T.X. 


(iv) Hist. Eccles. v. 5. 


qn 9 a lal 4 \ 
Tlofewov 8) éf odows THs Cwns eTeaw EvernKovTa oY 
“A 9.2% / Pe / > an lal 
tots emi Taddias paptupnoacr tehewwOevtos, Kipyvatos THs 
\ , @ e \ e a) , ‘ > 
kata Aovydovvoy As 0 Tlofewos yyetro mapoiKias THY €m- 
\ / / \ “A > \ / 
oKomny diadéyerar. Tlodvkdprov d€ rovTov adkovaTny yeve- 
\ \ / > 4 ¢ , & > A 
ola Kata THY véav euavOdvoper nruKiav. obtos| Kipyvatos | 
“ SN, © >) / 
tov emt Pons k.7.d. 


(v) Hist. Eccles. v. 20. 
> e \ , \ \ a c > a 
EV 1) YE PNY TPoELpyHKapLEV POS TOV @PAwpwov o Evpnvatos 
> A > val ” , , > r % 
emiaTo\y avis THS apa Ilo\vKapr@ cvvovalas avTov pn 
pLoveven héywv" Tafta TA AdrMaTa, PAWPINE, K.T.A. 


See above, p. 554. 
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10. 
Syriac Martyrotocy [c. A.D. 350?]. 
‘Shebat [Febr.] 23. In Asia, of the number of the ancient con- 
fessors, Polycarp the bishop, Aratus, Cosconius, Melanippus and Zeno.’ 


The name here given as Avatus is written in the Syriac Ms soalair 
* Arutus’, which may perhaps, as Wright suggests, be a mistake for mal wir 


Aristus or Erastus. 

On this document see II. p. 419. It is worthy of notice that under ‘ The latter 
Kanun [January] 19’ we have a similar entry, ‘In the city of Niczea, of the number 
of the ancient confessors, Cosconius, Zeno, and Melanippus’. 

Tis 
LiFE OF PoLycarP [c. A.D. 350?]. 


This fictitious biography, which apparently professes to have been 
written by Pionius, is printed in full in my third volume, where also its 
date is discussed. 


12. 
Psrupo-IGNaTIus [c. A.D. 370?]. 
(i) Lpist. ad Antioch. 13. 
"Aomalerar vas HodvKapmos 0 a€wompemns emioKomTos, 


oO 


@ kat pede TEpL VUaV, @ Kat mapEeHeunv Vas ev Kupto. 
(ii) Lpist. ad Heron. 7. 
Tlodvkdpre tapePéunv vuas ev Kupio “Inoov Xpicre. 
(iii) Lpist. ad Philipp. 14. 
"Aomrdlopar TOV ay.ov émioKomov IlohkvKapmrov. 


In addition to these are the passages taken by this forger from the genuine Ignatius 
(see above, p. 552). 


13. 
HIERONYMUS [c. A.D. 390—400]. 
(i) De Viris Llustribus 17 (Op. u. p. 843). 


Polycarpus, Ioannis apostoli discipulus et ab eo Smyrnae episcopus 
ordinatus, totius Asiae princeps fuit, quippe qui nonnullos apostolorum 
et eorum qui viderant Dominum magistros habuerit et viderit. Hic 
propter quasdam super die paschae quaestiones sub imperatore Anto- 


a 


es Pe 
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nino Pio, ecclesiam in urbe regente Aniceto, Romam venit, ubi plurimos 
credentium, Marcionis et Valentini persuasione deceptos, reduxit ad 
fidem. Cumque ei fortuito obviam fuisset Marcion et diceret ‘Cog- 
nosce nos’, respondit, ‘Cognosco primogenitum diaboli’. Postea 
vero, regnante M. Antonino et L. Aurelio Commodo, quarta post 
Neronem persecutione, Smyrnae sedente proconsule et universo populo 
in amphitheatro adversus eum personante igni traditus est. Scripsit 
ad Philippenses valde utilem epistolam quae usque hodie in Asiae 
conventu legitur. 


(ii) Adv. Helvidium 17 (Op. U. p. 225). 

See above, p. 156. 

(iii) Lpistula 71 (Of. 1. p. 434). 

Porro Josephi libros et sanctorum Papiae et Polycarpi volumina 


falsus ad te rumor pertulit a me esse translata; quia nec otli mei nec 
virlum est tantas res eadem in alteram linguam exprimere venustate. 


(iv) Chronicon M. Aurel. 7 (11. p. 171, ed. Schone). 


Persecutione orta in Asia Polycarpus et Pionius fecere martyrium, 
quorum scriptae quoque passiones feruntur. 


After this follows ‘ Plurimi in Gallia etc.’; see above, p. 557- 
Of the four works of Jerome here quoted the first belongs to A.D. 392, the 
second to A.D. 382, the third to A.D. 398, and the fourth to A.D. 378. 


14. 
RuFINUS [c. A.D. 402—406]. 
FHlistoria Ecclesiastica ili. 36, 37, 38, iv. 14, 15. 


These passages, translated from Eusebius, have supplied a large portion of the 
notices of Polycarp in later Latin writers; but they are too long to be given in full. 


ae, 
Macarius MaGcnes [c. A.D. 400]. 

Apocritica ili. 24 (p. 109, ed. Blondel). 

Atte 8 ovv thy Spupvaiov emurkomny Siétwv TTodv- 
KapTos, TOV KaLpov TaV hyiwy peydos vooHTarTos, OTNViKa 
unde pukp@ véper KpuTTOpEvos ovpavos aaBeatov &e& dépos 
THY proywow EerEepTrer, eis dweTpov THY emiKEyLerny SiaKatwv 
HTEpov expt ToTovTOV Kal TMV hiBddwy Tas voTidas e&y- 


IGN. I. 36 
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oN AWUICNN ‘ > , A A ; 
pavev, émlt Tov S€ Tovs avOpamovs TOD AvTNpod mELovTOS, 
¢ lal b) 
mapehOav o Yeaméovos exewos avnp Kat Oeacdpevos Tovs 
y \ 
OlKyTOpas OUTW TETPYXwpEVOUS, Tas xElpas OL evyns émuBa- 
Lov TpdTov TWA KEKavLEVY KaLpa, ELaipyyns TOD Kaas Exew 
\ > > GY A wn 
eroinoe TA TaVTA apéeTpws O avis vero mvvyopevys THS 
Xeprou Kal TOV EVOLKWY, OLKTPAS GOUPOpEevwY, TAAL O AUTOS 
eis dépa Tas xElpas TeTdoas Ehvoe TO Sedov, TO OTUYVOV 
N A A an 
iaodpevos. Kal On 7po THS EmiaKoTNS yHpas PBiov oikovo- 
la Y , x 4 \ lal 3 , A » 
p@v, O70 O av TLTEVWY Tas xElpas ETeBade, Kaws EoyVEV 
aTavTa. 


The editio princeps of this father was published by Blondel (Paris, 1876). He 
seems to have been the same Macarius Magnes whose name appears in connexion 
with the Oak Synod, A.D. 403. Duchesne, in a monograph which appeared almost 
simultaneously with the editio princeps (De Macario Magnete etc., Paris 1877), 
maintained a different opinion; but he has since (V2ta Polycarpi Auctore Pionio 
p- 7 sq) accepted this identification, which is now generally received. 

In the last line but two yypas is Zahn’s correction for the reading of the Ms xe@pas 
(see III. p. 433 Sq). Blondel reads [da] xetpas. For these miracles see 111. p. 428. 


16. 
SOCRATES [c. A.D. 440]. 
LMistoria Ecclestastica vy. 22. 
4 e 4 
Kat ore TodvKapzos 0 THs Spupvns etiaKoTos, 0 VaTEpoV 
~ , nw lal 
ert Topdiavod paptupyoas, “AvKyite TO éemuoKdTM THS 
ec ~ \ 
Popns éxowdver pndev Suaxpuvdpevos mept éopTns mpos 
> / N SSS an 
avToV, KaiTOL Kal avTos €€ €yywpiov THs ev Xwvpvy avvybetas 
lal , \ is Lal a 
TH TETTAPETKALOEKATH TO TATYA ETLTEMOV, WS EY TH TEUTTN 
nw “A e 
THS EKKANoLaTTLKYS LaTOpias EvoéBuos héyet. 


This strange statement that Polycarp was martyred under Gordian will be con- 
sidered in the subsequent chapter on the Date of the Martyrdom. 


17 
THEODORET [A.D. 446]. 


Epist. 145, Op. Iv. p. 1026. 
The passage is quoted above, p. 170 sq. 
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18. 


SozoMEN [c. A.D. 445]. 


fTistoria Ecclesiastica vi. 19. 
4 nw ~ lal s e , 
Alde pev wept tavrTys THs EopTys | TOV Tacya | at Suadhopai. 
, > an \ lal , 
coduatata 5€ Tws cima Katadvoa THY oupBacay TddaL 
\ , / \ > ‘ 4 ‘\ 4 “a 
TEepl TavTyns didoverkiay Tovs audi BixTwpa Tov TOTE TNS 
¢ , oN ea x , \ A > \ 
Popyns €miokoTmov Kat IlokvKapaov tov Spupvatov. e7et 
A c \ , e A > ¥ A , ‘\ / 
yap ot mpos dvow lepets ovK wovTo Sey IlavAov Kal Ilétpou 
\ 4) > iC e be 3 “~ > Al 4 T ve “A 
THY Tapadoow atyalew, ot O€ EK THS Actas Iwavvyn Tw 
> “A > A > 7 lal lal , 
evayyehuoTn aKodovletv laxuptlovto, TovTO KoWy d0€ar, 
4 e ih , wn ~ , 
ExacTo. ws elwlecay éoptalovtes THS Tpos ahas KoWwvias 
> 
ovK €xwpiabncayr. 
Sozomen has here confused together the earlier communications between Polycarp 
and Anicetus on the Paschal question with the later communications between Poly- 
crates and Victor on the same subject. The similarity of the names (Polycarpus, 


Polycrates), and the fact that Polycrates refers to Polycarp, would assist this con- 
fusion. 


19. 
TIMOTHEUS OF ALEXANDRIA [A.D. 457]. 
Testimonia Patrum. 
C2 = SNoawma SITATIMs CAanmMaw’ manzoalaas 
rtamalia hals wh 
AMO * sar Say . 15 emasrca on onl 
Osan owas san Wold scales isa 24 
whassam miasa K<tiz50 <haisums 


Of Polycarp bishop of Smyrna and martyr, from the Epistle to the 
Philippians. 

But God and the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ and the Chief- 
priest of eternity Himself, God Jesus Christ, (shall) build you up in faith 
and tn truth and in all meekness (§ 12). 

For the writer Timotheus, and for the work from which this extract is taken, see 


above, p. 176. It follows immediately after the extracts given above (p. 175) from 
Ignatius. It was first published by Cureton C. 7. p. 212, from whom I have taken it. 
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20. 
DIONYSIUS THE AREOPAGITE [c. A.D. 500]. 
Lpistula 7 ad Polycarpum. 


§ 2. Xv dé dys AowWopeto Hai pou Tov codiaTHv ’AmrodXo- 
, \ , > a) ¢ A e / IN ‘ 
pavn Kat Ttatpadoiay amoKkahew, ws Tots ENAyjvwv ei Tous 
y b] c , , 
EdAnvas ovy ogiws ypopevo k.7.X. 


The letter is a reply to this imaginary attack of Apollophanes; but it contains 
nothing which throws light on the history or traditions affecting Polycarp. 


25. 
PHILOXENUS OF HIERAPOLIS [A.D. 485—518]. 
Epistula ad Patricium. 


The passage is quoted above, p. 177. 


22. 
SEVERUS OF ANTIOCH [c. A.D. 513—518]. 
Adv. Joannem Grammaticum. 
pa Nema TAS SAanmaRK’ maatoalas 
sacmdslia hala WAIL RK 


mhairs jpro alas An Sizsarm <hamis ms 
ala <izsarn a Amd essa coals colon 
eID 


IL canis as casa laa aA cls 
1 ser SA 2 TN smaarca rool 3 ac 
ioe SOs ale poalsis MAMA rst aMa 
whose olasa .ciizsa Charsims . aaa 
résat hata <hartaamsa charaXys ci ciasa 
wShasassa Whammy s50 


a 
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Of Polycarp bishop of Smyrna and martyr, from the Epistle to the 
Philippians ; 


In the same manner deacons blameless before His righteousness are dea- 
cons of God and Christ and not of man (§ 5). 


Of the same from the same Epistle ; 


But God Himself and the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ and the 
eternal Chief-priest Himself, God Jesus Christ, (shall) build you in faith 
and in truth and in all gentleness and in all unwrathfulness and patience 
and endurance of spirit and in perseverance and in chastity (§ 12). 


On this writer, and on this particular work, see above, pp. 178, 183. These pas- 
sages follow immediately after the extracts from Ignatius given above, pp. 178—183. 
I have taken them from Cureton C. 7. p. 214 sq. 


2a 
ANONYMOUS SYRIAC WRITER. 
Testimonita Sanctorum Patrum. 
LWASTANAA weTDT 


Mears sam . tm> XQ wnam wir Ls 
rsam eico owlXa am Sur PENAD Whs 
Mika .am cetalanw —) rashes dharma 
tora :mhXati Aasal owoles smalsal sah oan 
wmddur KTAaS Mid iin lak’ whois hols 
irons hamieo sda am Wb alos 
meno pan chin hal diadua eel Qa iaalan 
Mm0.5 pause’ hal = pets aa id hood 
dss es : San Kt Kole — puirtiia rhasasa 
Asc 1h * 


1 The MS reads incorrectly re paiwa. * The Ms reads (or at least Zingerle 
prints) p430.a92.), 
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* saha 
Bisa sino camila aly icra .adbian 
a pws plc Bla wiz Alwa eailia wala 
A aetet op coal oa amassalss alya i earta 


Of the holy Polycarp ; 


for every one that confesseth not our Lord Jesus Christ that He came 
in the flesh, ts a false Christ; and tf he confesseth not the testimony of the 
Cross, he ts from the devil; and he that dealeth treacherously with the 
words of God in regard to his lusts and satth that there is no resurrection 
neither judgment, that man ts the first-born of Satan. Therefore let us 
abandon the vanity of the many and the false doctrine, and let us turn to 
the word which from the beginning was delivered unto us, watching in 
prayer and continuing in fasting and in supplication and asking of God 
the Lord of all that He bring us not into temptation (§ 7). 


And again ; 


Be ye praying for all the saints and for kings and rulers and for 
princes, and for those that hate us and persecute us, and for the enemies of 
the Cross of Christ (§ 12). 


These extracts were first published by Zingerle (A/oxumenta Syriaca 1. p. 1) from 
the Ms Vatic. Syr. 135. It contains testimonies of the fathers, and this portion refers 
to the Second Advent. ‘The scribe of the Ms was one Barsumas whom we learn from 
another Ms (Vatic. Syr. 94) to have been alive in A.D. to10. Of the date of the work 
itself no information is given; but among the authors quoted is Jacob of Sarug who 
died a.D. 521 (see Assem. 576/. Orient. 1. p. 289 sq). 


24. 
ANTIOCHENE Acts oF Icnatius [5th or 6th cent. ]. 


\ ‘ \ \ , a pe 

§ 3. Kai mpooyev peta todvv Kdpatov TH Spupvaiwv 

4 \ ‘al a \ =x \ 54 \ bg 
Toe, ovv TOA yapa KaTtaBas THS VNOS EoTEVdE TOV ayLOV 
IlohvKaprov Tov Spupvatwv ériaKoTov Tov cvvakpoaTny Oea- 
1: 
vaca eyeyovercav yap rahat pabyrai “lwdvvov. Tap @ 

KatayOeis k.7.4. (The context will be found in u. p. 485 sq-) 


For the limits of date of this document see 11. p. 384 sq. 
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ae 
Roman Acts oF Ienatius [5th or 6th cent. ]. 


The writer copies out (§ 12) the extract from Polycarp relating to 
Ignatius, as given in Eusebius; see Il. p. 538 sq. 


For the limits of date of this document see II. p. 382 sq. 


26. 
Grecory or Tours [a.D. 576, 588]. 


(i) Historia Francorum i. 26 (p. 174 sq, Migne). 


Nam sub Antonini imperio Marcionitana et Valentiniana haeresis 
insana surrexit ; et Justinus philosophus post scriptos catholicae eccle- 
siae libros martyrio pro Christi nomine coronatur. In Asia autem orta 
persecutione beatissimus Polycarpus Ioannis apostoli et evangelistae 
discipulus octogesimo aetatis suae anno, velut holocaustum purissimum, 
per ignem Domino consecratur. Sed et in Galliis multi pro Christi 
nomine sunt per martyrium gemmis caelestibus coronati; quorum pas- 
sionum historiae apud nos fideliter usque hodie retinentur. [27] Ex 
quibus et ille primus Lugdunensis ecclesiae Photinus episcopus fuit, qui 
plenus dierum, diversis afflictus suppliciis, pro Christi nomine passus est. 
Beatissimus vero Irenaeus hujus successor martyris, qui a beato Poly- 
carpo ad hanc urbem directus est, admirabili virtute enituit ; qui in 
modici temporis spatio praedicatione sua maxime in integro civitatem 
reddidit Christianam. Sed veniente persecutione...Beatum Irenaeum 
diversis in sua carnifex praesentia poenis affectum Christo Domino per 
martyrium dedicavit. Post hunc et quadraginta octo martyres passi 
sunt, ex quibus primum fuisse legimus Vettium Epagatum. 


In the sentence ‘qui a beato etc.’, the tenour of the sentence requires ‘Irenaeus’, not 
‘Pothinus’ (here written Photinus), as the antecedent to the relative; see above, p. 446. 
At the same time there is much confusion in the narrative. Vettius Epagathus was 
one of the sufferers in the same persecution at Vienne and Lyons (A.D. 177), which 
was fatal to Pothinus (Euseb. 7. Z. v. 1), whereas Irenzeus survived this persecution 
many years. 

In his other work however (De Glor. Mart. 49, 50), in which he gives a fuller 
account of the martyrs of Vienne and Lyons, and which shows a knowledge of the 
original documents, the sequence of events is correctly given. 

The composition of the Hzstoria was begun A.D. 576, and occupied him till A.p. 
592. The Gloria Martyrum was written A.D. 587, 588. See Ebert Christ. Latein, 
Liter, 1. pp. 541, 546. It would seem that he had studied the documents more care- 
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fully meanwhile. Any revision which he made of the first book of the Astoria must 
have been very carelessly done. 


(il) De Gloria Martyrum 86 (p. 781, Migne). 

Nam recolo quod in adolescentia mea gestum audivi. Dies passionis 
erat Polycarpi martyris magni, et in Ricomagensi vico civitatis Arvernae 
ejus solemnia celebrabantur. Lecta igitur passione cum reliquis lecti- 
onibus quas canon sacerdotalis invexit, tempus ad sacrificium offeren- 
dum advenit, acceptaque turre diaconus, in qua mysterium dominici 
corporis habebatur, ferre coepit ad ostium, ingressusque templum ut 
eam altari superponeret, elapsa de manu ejus ferebatur in aera, et sic ad 
ipsam aram accedens nunquam eam manus diaconi potuit assequi: quod 
non alia credimus actum de causa, nisi quia pollutus erat in conscientia. 
Saepius enim ab eodem adulteria ferebantur admissa. Uni tantum 
presbytero et tribus mulieribus, ex quibus una mater mea erat, haec 
videre licitum fuit; caeteri non viderunt. Aderam fateor et ego tunc 
temporis festivitati, sed haec videre non merui. 


See above, p. 471 sq. 


27. 
CHRONICON PaSCHALE [c. A.D. 630}. 


(i) p. 479 sq (ed. Bonn.). 
"Iv6. U. Ka’. var. Teptvhdou Kat Yaxepddrov. 
, 4 b] , > A , A lal 
Holvcaprros Spvprys érioKomos, avnp Oavpacwos Kal TOV 
> / 3 te 3 \ > \ \ | ee > la 5 4 
dTooTOhwY ov Lovoy akovaTys ahAa Kal UT avTwV ETioKO- 
aA \ 
TOS KATAOTAS, ETL TEPLWV EV T@ Biw, yevomevos ev “Payn emt 
"AvuKyTOU emioKoTOU Sua CyTHMa TEpL THS TOV TATYXa EopTHS 
\ Lal > S, > 4 AN , e Aw lal 
mo\Aovs Tav amo Ovadevtivov Kat Mapkiwvos alperiKav T@ 
A re aA , es, a \ / nD 
Tov Xpiarov vyvet hoyw eréoTpeev. Os Kai Mapkiwvi wore 
b) xd 5] A b) / \ / 3 , eevee | 
els ou avtov éfovt. Kai dyoavT. EmuywwoKeis ypuas ; 
\ lal A ¢ 
amekpiOn “EmuywooKw o€ TOV TpwTdTOKOY TOV LaTava, ws 
toTopet Eipnvatos. 
(ii) p. 480 sq. 
"Tv. a’. &. um. Aidvavov Kat Tldorwpos. 
an lal / 
"Etous piy THs eis ovpavods avadyews Tov Kupiov, 
ie \ > , 3 , PS Pe Ar + awe J 
peyiotov THY Agiav avacoBnoavTov dwwyyav, wohdot Euap- 
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, > @ , , ea) \ a 
Tupnoav: ev ois IlohkvKaptos, Spvpvyns émioKoTos Kal TOU 
amoato\ov “Iwdvvov pablytns Kat vm adtod Katacrabets 

\ 
emliaKoTros, cvhANPOels ert dvOumdrov Tatiov Kodpdrov vio 
‘H 75) 5 , cnt * N , ‘\ ot \ c , 

poo elpyvapyxou, viov ovtos Nikyrov, Kat toda vropet- 

\ \ > ‘\ Is lal N - lal 5 
vas Oud Tv els Xpwotov mlotw, TH po CF Kadavdav ’Ampt- 
Mio, TO peyaddo caBBaro, apa 7’, Tod KevTUplwvos THY TOV 
> , > , ‘ 5 A /, , 
emiouvaxPevtwv “lovdaiwy kal eOvikav didoverkiay Oeacape- 
vou, Tels Um avtav év péow éxdn Cav, av erav ms". ovTw 

‘ Nea , a a A = eta A , 
yap Kal amexahvdOn avt@ tehecovoc Oar avTov CavrTa Kaidpe- 
vov. Tept dé Tav €TwV avToU eime TO aVOUTATYH EciTvTL AUTO 

, \ = , c \ 4 , 4 , an 
Bi\aodyunoov tov Xprorov, 0 S€ etre, IIs” ern Sovdedw TO 

a TS) z OL \ al PS , \. A 
Xp.ioT@, ovdev me HOLKNTE' Kal TAS dVVapar BlLacdynunoat 
Tov cooavTa pe Bacttéa; TovTw Kai dwry ex TOU ovpavov 
SY , 3 Lal , , > , ¥ , 
€000n €v TO oTadiw Yuvpvaiwy eiowvtr, "loxyve, Todv- 

\ > / \ \ \ > re > ‘\ A ¥ 
KapTre, Kal avdpilov. Kat TOV pev EiOvTAa OvdELS TAY AAV 
> \ \ \ \ \ A ec , ¥ \ 
eldev, THY S€ hwrvnv TodXol Kai TOY NuETEpwY NKOVTAY. GP 
lal \ 

TO ayiw dé TokvKapre@ Kat addou O ao Piadeddetas pap- 

c c c 

‘a > , ee , Neus > = te 
Tupovow ev Lpwvpyyn: Kat ev Iepydpw dé ErEpor, ev ots HV 

‘\ / Sy , e ‘\ ¥ x \ 
Kat Ilamias kat addou modXol, wv Kat eyypadpa €épovTar Ta 
papTupia. melaTou Kal avT@Y avdypamTo. eis ETL VOY ot 
ayaves Suapevovew, av TdvTwY Tals mpec Betas yevouTo Has 

\ 
gvyKowwvors Te Kal wabyntas yevér Oar. 


The chronological notices in this passage will be fully discussed in the chapter on 
the Date of the Martyrdom. For the substitution of Hamlas for IdvXos (as given by 
Euseb. 47. Z. iv. 15) see the Contemporary Review, August 1875, p. 381 sq. 


28. 
EARLIER RoMAN MARTYROLOGIES [c. A.D. ?]. 


(i) Martyrologium Hieronymianum (Hieron. Of. Xi. pp. 549, 550, 
551, 555» 598, 604). 


xvi Kal. Febr. [Jan. 17] Lingonis, passio sanctorum germanorum 
martyrum, Speusippi, Helasippi, Melasippi, Leonellae, Meonis, 
Junellae. 

xiv Kal. Febr. [Jan. 19]...Germanae. 
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vii Kal. Febr. [Jan. 26] In Nicaea Smyrnae, Passio sancti Poly- 
carpi episcopi. 

Kal. Febr. [Feb. 1] In Graecia sanctorum Polycarpi episcopi, 
Poenis, Dionysii; item Dionysii; item Poenis, et aliorum quin- 
decim martyrum. 

vii Kal. Mart. [Feb. 23] In Asia Polycarpi episcopi cum liis 
duodecim martyribus. Smyrnae, SS. Erotis, Carpori, etc. 

iv Id. Mart. [March 12] Smyrnae, Pionis, Metrodi. 

Kal. Nov. [Nov. 1] Castro Divione, passio sancti Benigni presbyteri 
et martyris. \ 

xiv Kal. Jan. [Dec. 19] In Nicaea civitate Bithyniae, Zosimi, 
Pauli, etc. 


(ii) Jartyrologium Vetus Romanum (Patrol. Lat. cxxul. pp. 147, 
149, 177, ed. Migne). 


xiv Kal. Febr. [Jan. 19] In Smyrna Sancti Germanici martyris ad 
bestias damnati. 

vii Kal, Febr. [Jan. 26] S. Polycarpi, discipuli S. Joannis Apostoli, 
apud Smyrnam passi. 

Kal. Febr. [Feb. 1] Smyrnae Pionii martyris et aliorum quin- 
decim. 

vii Kal. Mart. [Feb. 23] Romae, Polycarpi presbyteri. 

xv Kal. Jan. [Dec. 18] Rufi et Zosimi de primis discipulis Christi, 
per quos ecclesia de Judaeis et Graecis primitiva fundata est. 


The Hieronymian Martyrology is a cento of divers martyrologies and calendars, 
some as early as the 4th century. It seems to have been compiled at the beginning 
of the 7th century, but has been interpolated in the eighth (see De Rossi Rom. Sotterr. 
Il. p. x sq). The Old Roman Martyrology seems to have been drawn up in the 8th 
century, and was the source of the later martyrologies, Ado and the rest. It is a 
much less important document than the Wieronymian (see De Rossi 11. p. xxvii sq). 


29. 
WARNAHARIUS [c. A.D. 615]. 


Acta Tergeminorum § 3; Bolland. Act. Sanct. Jan. i. p. 77. 


3. Denique S. Polycarpus Ephesi urbis episcopus, doctrina bea- 
tissimi Joannis apostoli et evangelistae perfecte instructus, Spiritu 
Sancto repletus, fidei ducatu cupiens Christi militiam ampliare, per 
diversas mundi partes suos dirigebat discipulos verbum Domini nostri 
Jesu Christi gentibus fiducialiter praedicare. Audiens itaque Aurelianum 
imperatorem, post discessum Severi impii persecutoris, crudelissimam 
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denuo resuscitasse persecutionem, et quod malo peior princeps principi 
successisset in regno, et Galliarum provincias coram se suisque praesi- 
dibus, ac generaliter in cuncto populo sibi subdito promulgasse edictum, 
et decrevisse ut diversis omnes omnino punirentur suppliciis Christiani, 
B. Polycarpus sanctos Dei sacerdotes, id est, Andochium et Benignum 
presbyteros, et Thyrsum diaconum, illuc praedicationis causa destinavit, 
viros scilicet virtutibus praestantissimos, in Dei amore diffusos, ad cer- 
taminis agonem festinos, pro Christi nomine itinerum labores assumere 
omnino devotos, pericula maris sustinere non tardos, peregrinationes 
ambientes expetere hilares, ac parentes pro religione Christi gratanter 
relinquere, poenarum supplicia vel beatae mortis passionem desiderare 
potius, non timere. 

4. Qui viri tres obedientes sanctis monitis, naviculam ascendentes, 
sanctis sanctus valedicens Polycarpus ita tradidit in mandatis ; Ite viri 
fortes, in fortitudine Christi fortiter dimicantes, per sanctam Christi 
confessionem plures commilitones acquirite; cum quibus de victoria 
triumphantes, nomen et dignitatis gloriam possitis adipisci sempiternam. 
Fructus laboris vestri multiplici opulentia cumulentur; justorum para- 
disi sedes per vos plurimum de sanctarum animarum adquisitione 
laetentur. His et aliis multis eos S. Polycarpus prosequebatur ora- 
tionibus. 

Illi vero navigantes feliciter gubernatione divina ad Massiliensium 
littora celerius pervenerunt etc. 

These Acts were sent by Warnaharius to Ceraunius Archbishop of Paris, who held 
the see about A.D. 615 (Gallia Christiana VU. p. 25). It is not clear whether 
Warnaharius was himself the author of the work ; but it cannot have been much 


older. See above, p. 447, where Bede /Yzst. Abb. § 16 should be added to the list of 
references illustrating the history of the ‘Tergemini.’ 


30. 
MAXIMUS THE CONFESSOR [j} A.D. 662]. 
(2) Prolog. in Op. S. Dionysit p. 17 (ed. Migne). 
Mrypoveve 5€ Tov ’Apevomayirov Kai Avovicwos apyatos 
Kopwiwv émtaKomos Kat IlokvKapros ev 7H mpos AOnvaious 
€mLaTOAH AUTOV. 


This statement would be true, if the words cai IToN’xapmos were struck out, for the 
mention of the Areopagite by his namesake was contained in a Letter to the Athenians 
(Euseb. 1. 2. iv. 23). How Maximus (or his transcriber) stumbled thus, it is not 
easy to say. 
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(2) Schol. in Epist. S. Dionysit p. 536. 

‘O dytos ovTos TodvKaprros Spmvpyns THS ev “Agia yéeyo- 
vev éTiakOTTOS, GKpoaTns yevopuevos TOV ayiov “Iwavvov Tov 
evayyedaTou, ws dynow Hipynvatos év TO Tpitw BiBdio Tav 
KaTa THS Wevdarvpou yvooews: Kal papTupio dé erehewOy 
dua mupds. exer O€ Kal emuaToAds oO avTos Hetos TohvKapzos 
mpos Pidimmyaiovs. 


BL. 
MICHAEL SYNCELLUS [c. A.D. 820]. 

Vita Dionysit Areopagitae p. 653 (ed. Migne). 

Ta mpos Tovs "Edeciov kai Yvpvaiwv kat Kpyrav wav- 
\epwTdtouvs Kal mpos avT@Y TwV THS aywwTdTns eKKAynotas 
Jewehinv, Tov adtoaTéhwy héyw, TpoKEXELPOTOVH[LEVOUS TpPOE- 

f ‘\ , \ , 
Spous, Tynd0eov kat TohkvKapzov Kai Titov. 


32: 
NICEPHORUS OF CONSTANTINOPLE [} A.D. 828]. 


For the reference to Polycarp see above, p. 224. 


33- 


Puotius [c. a.p. 850]. 
Bibliotheca c. 126 (p. 95). 


2 \ 

"AveyvdaOn BuBdiddprov ev @ Kdypevtos émiatodat Tpos 
Kopwiovs B’ evedépor7o... 

"Ev T@ avT@ dé BiBdidapio dveyvdcOn Kai TlohvKdprov 
> \ XN , , “ / 
emicToAn mpos Pirurmyoiovs, yéuovoea Todhys vovlecias 
peta cadnvelas Kal amdryTOs KaTA TOV EKKANTLAGTLKOV THS 
c , , / \ ‘\ \ > ‘ 2 Anes / 
Epunveias TUmov. éyer S€ Kal Tas EmuaTOAas avTois ‘Iyvatiou 

lal A lal > 
tov Oeoddpov ameoradkevat, Kal aitetrar dvadiayOjnvat Tap 
avT@V El TL TEpL Exelvou Siakovaaler. 
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Bibliotheca c. 120 (p. 94). 


Tovtov | Hipnvatov| dact yeveo bar TodvKdprov pev Tov 
iepomaptupos Svpyns emrkdmov pabynTyv, tperButepov Se 
Tlofewod, ob Kat THs émucKomys Tav Aovydovvwr duadoxos 
KaTEOTY. 


34- 
Grorcius Hamarrotus [c. A.D. 850]. 


Chronicon iii. 137 (Patrol. Graec. CX. p. 528 sq, ed. Migne). 
Baowela “AvTwvivov. 

Mera ’Adpuavov €Bacievoey *Avtwvivos 0 EvoeBys ern 
KB’, viorombets TO ’ASpiava, Kal TpaTos Tov avTOKpaToOpeV 
EvoeBrs érexdj On. 

Ouvnoke. dé tpoBarav cis Baciiéa MadpKov ’Avtwvivor 
TOV LoLov yap Bpov. 

éf’ ob HodvKapros 6 pabytis “lwdvvov tod Heoddyov Kat 
"lovativos 6 puiidcodos Kat Avovicos | 6 | ériakozros KopivOov 
E“apTUpnoar... 

a eX 3 ‘al > A ‘ , \ , PERS “A 

émt avtov Ovahertivos kal Képdwv kai Mapkiwv emt THs 
‘Podpns aiperidpyar eyvwpilorto. 

TlokvKcapmos S€ [6] éetiakomos Spvpvys eis ow édOov 

fe \ Callie 2 ¢ / > , ¢ lal 
Mapkiwv., mpos avrov dyow o Mapkiwv, Emvywookers Las, 


> 


@ Kade Hohvcapte; 0 dé, ’Emvywookw o€, ey, TOV TPwTOTO- 
Kov vlov Tov Yarava. 


This account is adopted according to his custom by Cedrenus, who therefore like- 
wise places the martyrdom in the reign of Antoninus Pius. To one of these 
plagiarists of this Georgius we should probably refer the anonymous extract in Pearson 
Minor Works i. p.526 ‘Certe apud chronographum veterem Ms, quem mihi commo- 
davit vir eruditissimus, Isaacus Vossius, haec legi; Mera 6¢ ’Adpeavov éBacidevoev 
"Avruwvivos érn KB’, ép’ ob TodtKapros 6 wabnris "Iwdvvov Tov evayyedoTou Kal 'Tloverivos 
6 pirdcogos euapripnoav.’ Renan (L’£ elise Chrétienne p. 453) notices this anonymous 
chronicler cited by Pearson, but does not trace the extract to its source. 

It may be well to state that the arrangement of Georgius Hamartolus requires us 
to refer é#’ od to Antoninus Pius, not to M. Aurelius. 
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35. 
Frorus-BeEpA [c. A.D. 870]. 


Martyrologium ed. Bolland. (see Patrol. Lat. xciv. p. 813, etc., ed. 
Migne). 
xvi Kal. Febr. [Jan. 17] Et apud Lingones natale geminorum 
Pseusippi, Elasippi, et Melasippi, etc. 


[The connexion with Benignus and through him with Polycarp is added in 
some Mss, but appears to have been no part of this Martyrology, as it left the 
hands of Florus.] 


xiv Kal. Febr. [Jan. 19] Vacat. 


. [The martyrdom of Germanicus is added in some Mss. ] 


vii Kal. Febr. [Jan. 26] Natale S. Polycarpi, episcopi Smyrnae, 
qui sub Marco Antonino et Lucio Aurelio Commodo, sedente 
Smyrnae proconsule, conjurante in eum omni populo, igni tra- 
ditus est. 


[Some Mss add particulars from the Letter of the Smyrnzans, including 
the incident of the dove.] 


Kal. Febr. [Feb. 1}. 


[No mention of Pionius in the original Florus-Bede, though added in 
some MSS. } 


vii Kal. Mart. [Feb. 23] Vacat. 


[Some mss add ‘in Asia Polycarpi episcopi cum aliis duodecim’ ; others 
‘S. Polycarpi presbyteri et confessoris’, i.e. the Roman Polycarp.] 


Kal. Nov. [Nov. 1] Et in castro Diveon natale S. Benigni presby- 
teri, qui cum Andochio compresbytero et Tyrso diacono missus 
est a S. episcopo Polycarpo ab Oriente Galliam tempore Aure- 
liani... Collum ejus vecte ferreo tundi ac lancea forari jubetur. 
Quo facto columba nivea de carcere Christianis aspicientibus 
ad caelos ascendit, et odor suavissimus quasi paradisi secutus 
est, etc, 


xiv Kal. Jan. [Dec. 19] Vacat. 


[But some mss have ‘In Nicaea civitate Bithyniae SS. Zosimi, Pauli, etc.’] 


The form of the Martyrology from which these extracts are taken is probably as 
it left the hands of Florus. In the Bollandist Acta Sanctorum it is given as Bede’s 
original work, prior to the additions of Florus ; but Sollier has shown that this cannot 
be the case. 
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36. 
ADO OF VIENNE [f A.D. 874]. 


(i) Lzbell. de Festiv. (Patrol. Lat. Cxxi. p. 192 sq, ed. Migne). 


(1) vii Kal. Febr. Natalis sancti Polycarpi, qui beati Joannis dis- 
cipulus et ab eo Smyrnae episcopus ordinatus totius Asiae princeps fuit. 
Postea vero, regnante Marco Antonino et Lucio Aurelio Commodo, 
quarta post Neronem persecutione, Smyrnae sedente proconsule et 
universo populo in amphitheatro adversum eum personante igni tra- 
ditus est. Cum quo etiam alii duodecim ex Philadelphia venientes 
apud praefatam urbem martyrio consummati sunt. 

Tunc etiam Germanicus, athleta Christi insignis, glorioso martyrii 
agone translatus est. Nam*cum a judice damnatus fuisset ad bestias 
ultro sibi praeparatam bestiam provocavit, despiciens videlicet tempo- 
ralem mortem et coronam vitae aeternae veloci fine adipisci desiderans. 
Scripsit idem beatus Polycarpus ad Philippenses valde utilem epistolam 
quae usque hodie in Asiae conventu legitur. 


The parts relating to Polycarp himself are taken from Jerome (see above, p. 560 sq) ; 
the accounts of the Philadelphian martyrs and of Germanicus are derived from Rufinus. 


(2) xv Kal. Jan. Natalis beatorum Rufi et Zosimi, de quorum 
agone sanctus Polycarpus in epistola ad Philippenses scribit ; Deprecor 
autem...mortuus est et resurrextit. 


The passage is taken from Rufinus’ translation of Euseb. 1. £. iii. 36. 


(i) Martyrologium (ib. pp. 216, 217, 221, 223, 387, 416). 


xvi Kal. Febr. Apud Linguonas natale sanctorum geminorum 
Speusippi, Eleusippi, et Meleusippi. Qui cum essent...Docuit autem 
et baptizavit hos Benignus presbyter quem misit ab oriente beatus 
Polycarpus, Joannis apostoli auditor, in Galliam cum Andochio pres- 
bytero et Thyrso diacono. Sepulti sunt autem iidem gemini in secundo 
milliario ab urbe Linguonum. ~ 


xiv Kal. Febr. In Smyrna natalis sancti Germanici martyris, qui 
cum primaevae aetatis venustate floreret per gratiam virtutis Dei, 
metum corporeae fragilitatis excludens, sponte praeparatam sibi bestiam 
damnatus a judice jam provocavit ; cujus dentibus comminutus vero 
pani, id est Domino Jesu Christo, pro ipso moriens meruit incorporari. 
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vii Kal. Febr. Apud Smyrnam natalis sancti Polycarpi episcopi... 
martyrio consummati sunt. 


[A long account of Polycarp’s martyrdom, of which the opening and closing 


sentences are taken from Jerome (see above, p. 561), and the narrative of the martyr- 
dom itself is derived from Rufinus somewhat abridged. ] 


Kal. Febr. Apud Smyrnam sancti Pionii martyris qui persecutione 
Antonini Veri post insuperabilem responsionum constantiam etc. 
[Abridged from Rufinus.] 


Kal. Nov. Et in castro Divione, natale S. Benigni presbyteri, qui 
cum Andochio compresbytero et Thyrso diacono missus est in Galliam 
ab Oriente a sancto episcopo Polycarpo, cujus praedicatione etc. 


Sahl Sod cio oat alee 


xv Kal. Jan. Natalis beatorum martyrum Rufi et Zosimi, qui de 


illis primis discipulis fuerunt per quos primitiva ecclesia in Judaeis 


et Graecis fundata est. Hi requiescunt apud civitatem Macedonum 
Philippis. 


37: 
ANTHOLOGIA PALATINA [c. A.D. ?]. 
(a); 4487. 
Oixrippwv UodvKapros, 0 Kat Opdvov apyrepyos 
€oxe Kal atpekéws paptupins otedavovs. 
(2) i. 89. 
Nuxddewv TohvKapmos exer oyeddv, ovveney ado 
els €Xeov Taddpas eoyov éTomoraras. 





These epigrams seem to have been inscribed under two neighbouring pictures of 
Polycarp and Nicolas of Myra. 


38. 
PsEUDOPROCHORUS [c. A.D. ?]. 
Ada Foannis p. 188 (ed. Zahn). 
af otras &v TH Spvpvatwv moder ameMovTav yor 


, A; » , an , A an 
ToavTaA Ta ELOw\a GvVEeTpLBHOaY TH dvvdper TOU Xpiotov, 


‘\ , ‘\ e b] id lal lal ) , 
Kal KaBiepwoas vaous 0 amooTohos Tov Xpiotov [Iwdvens | 
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> \ 4 lal 
Kal KaTnxnoas avTovs é€BdmTicEev atavTas Kal Tacay THY 
4 > , , > La 4 , 
Tapdduov exeivnv, Kataheiwy éexetoe tpdedpov BovKodov 
‘\ , ») > A \ Nis z 
kat Ilo\vKapmov Tovs avTov pabytas Kat Avdpovikor. 


This occurs in the later addition to Prochorus in Par7s. 1468 fol. 80 sq. See Zahn 
TSC. Ps' CXXXV.- 


39. 


Mena [c. A.D. ?]. 
Feb. xxiii. 
\ 
Lot lokvKaptros WAoKavTaOn, Adye, 
\ ‘\ XN > \ , 
Kaptov modvy Sovs ex mupos EevoT poms. 
Eixdd. €v tpurdty Kata pdo€ TlodvKapmov exavcer. 
t 
42) > , A , > , \ > 
Ovros euabyrevOn Te Oeoldyw “Iwavvy Kat evayyed- 
loTn «ou 71 ( dD Ocoddpa’ i t BovKoXov TO 
n ovv lyvatio to OGeoddpw’ Kat peta Boveodov tov 
e A \ lal 
aywitatov émriakoTovy Spvpvyns yeEipoToveitar Tapa TV 
emirKoTwv, mpoleaticavtos avT@ THY Lepwovrvny TOU 
peakapiov Bovkddov. év d€ To Kata Aékiov Swwyp@ ovd- 
yt 0 \ / A aA > , XN PS) \ \ \ > lal 
npleis tpoonyOyn To avOuTdtw, Kal dua Tupos TOV ayova 

, \ 

Sunvuce, kat Oavpatwrv eEarciwvy Syp.rovpyos yéyove. po 

\ lal lal t Pee \ \ 
yap THs tepwovrns THs Opebapérns avTov yuvatKos Tovs 

nan aA \ 
aitavas éerAnpwoe Ou Evyys, OVS TPOTEpor eis THY Seopevear 
\ 
Xpeiav EKEVWOE. KL oe Kataph€yovtTos eTéoxev Oppynv 
Si 
pera THV 7™7s iepaowvys avapphow. Kat Ov ikeaias veETOV 
avypoon Tm YN karqyaye, Kal Ta\uv TOUTOV mY apetpiay 
avéoteie. TedetTar S€ 1» avTov avvakis ev TH aywTaTn 
peyadn exKAnola. 

The martyrdom of Polycarp was connected with those of Pionius and his com- 
panions as having occurred at the same season of the year and in the same city, and 
was bound up in the same volume (Euseb. 7. £. iv. 15). Pionius however suffered 
under Decius. Hence the Menzea assign the martyrdom of Polycarp to this same 


reign. This is the converse error to that of Eusebius, who apparently makes Pionius 
suffer under M. Aurelius because Polycarp was martyred under this emperor. 


WwW 
™I 


IGN, I, 


GENUINENESS “OF THE? EPTS tie 


HE genuineness of Polycarp’s Epistle—whether the whole or any 

part of it—was never questioned till the era of the Reformation. 
The Magdeburg Centuriators (11. p. 173 sq) were the first to throw any 
doubt on it. Ata later date (A.D. 1666) Daillé included it in his attack 
on the Ignatian Epistles (de Script. Dionys. et Lenat. etc. p. 427 Sq) 
He found himself in an awkward dilemma. The main ground of his 
opposition to the Ignatian letters was the support which they give to 
episcopacy. But the Epistle of Polycarp had a double edge. On the 
one hand it was, or it seemed to be, one of his principal evidences in 
favour of the presbyteral form of government in the early ages. He 
could therefore ill afford to dispense with it. On the other hand it was 
the chief witness to the genuineness of the Ignatian letters: and indeed, 
if its testimony were once allowed, the point was established beyond 
the reach of controversy. For this reason its evidence must be set 
aside. This perplexing problem he solved by accepting the document 
in the main as genuine, while he rejected as spurious the 13th chapter 
which contains the reference to the Ignatian letters. It was necessary 
however to allege some argument for the rejection; and this he found 
in the words ‘qui cum eo sz’, which he assumed to imply that Ignatius 
was still living, and therefore to be irreconcilable with an earlier notice 


(§ 9) which spoke of him as already martyred. The answer to this ob- 


jection is obvious. The present swz¢ is a blunder of the Latin trans- 
lator who had before him tots ovv air or tots per ato’, where the tense 
is indeterminate. ‘To this point however it will be necessary to return 
hereafter. 
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This arbitrary procedure of Daillé had nothing to recommend it; 
but it was forced upon him by the exigencies of his position. As re- 
gards external testimony, the 13th chapter stands in a more favourable 
position than the main part of the epistle, for it is quoted by Eusebius. 
Nevertheless this view has found some few advocates in later times. 
Thus Bunsen more especially (Zev. v. Ant. p. 107 sq) adopted it, 
assigning the interpolations to the middle of the second century. 

A more subtle and elaborate theory of interpolation was propounded 
by Ritschl (Zxtstehung der Althatholischen Kirche p. 584 sq, ed. 2, 1857). 
He acknowledged the futility of the objection based on the expression 
‘qui cum eo sunt’, and pronounced the opinion of Daillé and Bunsen to 
be ‘unfortunate’ (p. 587). His own method was different. The rejection 
of the testimony to the Ignatian letters was ostensibly not the starting 
point but the goal of his speculations ; though this rejection was plainly 
the underlying influence which prompted his criticisms. He set himself 
to investigate the sequence of topics in the letter; and, as a result of 
this investigation, he rejected § 3 and § g as interpolations, because they 
interfered with this sequence. For the same reason he struck out part of 
§ 11 ‘qui ignorant...nondum cognoveramus’. In these passages however, 
thus rejected on independent grounds, the connexion of the Philippians 
with S, Paul and with Ignatius is mentioned. ‘Thus he imagined that 
he had arrived at the moézve of the interpolator, whose object it was to 
establish this connexion. Consequently § 13, which contains the refer- 
ence to the Ignatian letters, must likewise be rejected with the other 
passages which mention the martyr or the Apostle. He supposed the 
interpolator to have been the same person who expanded the three 
genuine Ignatian Letters of the Short Form into the seven of the 
Vossian Recension, and to have done his work between A.D. 140—168. 
Ritschl’s theory will be more fully discussed hereafter. At present it is 
sufficient to remark that this principle, which demands a strictly logical 
order and refuses to admit any digression however germane and natural 
in itself, would be fatal to not a few confessedly genuine documents of 
early Christianity and that (to give an example) S. Paul’s Epistles to the 
Corinthians would be cut into shreds by the critical sheers so applied. 

Ritschl’s view found some favour, when it was first put forward. 
Being intimately bound up with the theory which accepted the Cure- 
tonian letters as the original form of the Ignatian Epistles, it was 
welcomed by the advocates of this theory. Hence its adoption by 
Lipsius (Ueber das Verhdaltniss etc. p. 14), Bohringer (Airchengeschichte 
in Biographien i. p. 49 sq, ed. 2, 1873), and others. As the priority 
of the Curetonian Ignatius has now been generally abandoned, we 
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may confidently expect that Ritschl’s theory of the Polycarpian inter- 
polations will share its fate. The two however do not necessarily stand 
or fall together. It is possible to maintain the integrity of Polycarp’s 
letter, while at the same time upholding the priority of the Curetonian 
Ignatius. This is the position of Ewald (Geschichte des Volkes Israel 
VIL. p. 277 Sq). 

By a few other recent critics the Epistle of Polycarp has been 
rejected altogether. Among the foremost names on this side are 
Schwegler (Vachapostolisches Zeitalter 11. p. 154), Zeller (Apostelgeschichte 
p- 52), and Hilgenfeld (Apostolische Vater p. 272). This view again has 
been generally held in conjunction with the entire rejection of the 
Ignatian letters. It has been instinctively felt, that the testimony borne 
to these by the Epistle of Polycarp must be decisive, if this latter docu- 
ment is accepted as genuine. 

In seeking an answer to these questions, the usual course will be 
adopted. We shall ask /rs¢, whether the external testimony is sufficient 
to warrant a presumption, strong or weak, that Polycarp is the author of 
the epistle which bears his name; and, supposing this first question to 
have been answered satisfactorily, we shall enquire secondly, whether 
the epistle itself bears out the conclusion provisionally arrived at, or 
whether on the other hand its character and contents are such as to 
oblige a reversal of this provisional decision. 


(i) LZxternal Evidence. 


Irenzus in an extract from his Le¢ter to Florinus, which is preserved 
by Eusebius (see above, p. 555), speaks of ‘ the epistles which’ Polycarp 
‘wrote either to the neighbouring churches, confirming them, or to 
certain of the brethren, admonishing and exhorting them’. His language 
implies that they were then in circulation when he penned these words. 
In another passage (see above, p. 554), in his extant work On Heresies 
(iil. 3. 4), he mentions this particular letter; ‘There is’, he writes, ‘a 
very adequate (ixavwrdry) epistle of Polycarp written to the Philippians, 
from which those who desire it, and who care for their own salvation, 
can learn both the character of his faith and the message (70 knpvypa) of 
the truth’. It is probable that in the first passage Irenzeus is thinking 
of the extant Epistle to the Philippians'; and it may be a question — 
whether he himself was acquainted with any other extant letter of 


1 Hilgenfeld Zeztschr. f. Wiss. Theol. he wrote to Florinus, and he uses this — 
XVII (1874), p. 318 (comp. p. 342), main- —_ supposedignoranceas an argument against 
tains that Polycarp’s Letter to the Philip- the genuineness of the Letter. Lipsius 


pians wasasyetunknown to Irenzeus,when however has pointed out (see above, p. — 
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Polycarp (see I. p. 473, Ul. p. 419). But at all events the second 
passage is quite explicit as regards the authorship of the epistle. As 
Irenzeus had been at one time a pupil of Polycarp, and as the com- 
munication between Gaul and Asia Minor was close, such testimony 
would in other cases be regarded as decisive. Unless therefore early 
Christian writings are to be subjected to standards of criticism which 
would not be applied to other provinces of literature, we have here 
evidence so strong, that it can only be set aside by the clear and in- 
disputable tokens of a later date in the document itself, such as proved 
anachronisms and the like. 

After this very early testimony, later references cease to have any 
importance, except as assisting to identify the document mentioned by 
Ireneus. This is the case with Eusebius (see above, p. 148), whose 
quotations are especially valuable, inasmuch as he cites the very passage 
(§ 13) relating to the Ignatian Epistles, which is the great stumbling- 
block with modern critics and which all theories of interpolation alike 
have cast out from the text. 

Soon after the age of Eusebius, this epistle was incorporated in the 
spurious Life of Polycarp (§ 12), bearing the name of Pionius. Again 
a little later, but a few years before the close of the fourth century, 
Jerome tells us (see above, p. 560) that it was read ‘ even to his own 
day’ (usque hodie) ‘in conventu Asiae’, whatever may be the exact 
meaning of this phrase. This public reading was no new thing, as 
appears from Jerome’s language. When it commenced, we cannot say; 
but the conjecture may be hazarded that its inauguration was con- 
nected with the interest taken in the commemoration of Polycarp by 
Pionius, a martyr in the Decian persecution A.D. 250 (see above, 
p. 556). At all events the public reading of the epistle, as well as its 
incorporation in the Life, would tend to insure the preservation of the 
document in its integrity. 

At a later date it is only necessary to advert to the Syriac frag- 
ments (p. 563 sq). ‘These however do not imply the existence of a 
Syriac translation. The fathers there quoted, Timotheus (a.p. 457) and 
Severus (A.D. 513—518), wrote in Greek ; and the individual passages 
which they cited would be translated into Syriac with their works (see 
above, pp. 176, 188, etc.). The same explanation also should probably 
be given of the extract in the anonymous Syriac writer (p. 565), which 
would be derived ultimately from some Greek father. These quota- 
445) that the Letter to Florinus was writ- _ lustration of the fallacy of the argument 


ten at a later date than the passage in the from silence. 
Treatise on Heresies. This is a good il- 
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tions are important as preserving passages of which the Greek is lost 
and which are extant only in the Latin translation, thus testifying to 
the fact that the original Greek in the missing portion corresponded 
to the extant Latin version. 

To the concurrent testimony of antiquity there is no dissentient 
voice. Nicephorus indeed places Polycarp, as well as Ignatius and 
Clement, among his ‘apocrypha’; but it has been shown already 
(p. 349 sq) that he did not intend to throw any doubt on the genuine- 
ness or authenticity of the writings so described. By so designating 
them, he wished merely to distinguish them from such books as had 
claims to be regarded as canonical Scripture. 


(il) Lnternal Evidence. 


The external testimony in favour of the genuineness has been shown 
to be exceptionally good. We thus approach the study of the epistle 
with a strong guarantee of its authenticity, which can only be in- 
validated by solid and convincing proofs and against which mere 
hypothetical combinations and ingenious surmises are powerless. It 
remains now to enquire whether the internal evidence is such as to 
demand a reversal of the judgment to which in all ordinary cases the 
external testimony would irresistibly impel us. 

Those objections must be first considered which have been raised 
on the ground of the character and contents of the letter. Here how- 
ever we may pass over all arguments based on the incredibility of the 
Ignatian story in itself, as these have been considered already and set 
aside (p. 354 sq). The objections which remain are as follows’. 

(x) It is urged that in this letter Polycarp assumes a position of 
influence, which can hardly be reconciled with the facts and which 
would only be intelligible at a later period of his life’. This objection 
could not have been regarded as formidable, even when Polycarp’s 
martyrdom was dated according to the received chronology as late as 
A.D. 167. But recent investigation has placed it twelve years earlier, 
and accordingly the date of his birth must be moved backward through 
the same number of years. If the eighty-six years, of which he speaks 


1 The authenticity of this document required. It has recently been the subject 
was investigated by me at length some _ of an investigation by Funk (Die Echthett 
years ago in the Contemporary Review der [gnatianischen Briefe p. 14 sq, 1883), 
May 1875, p- 838 sq; and I have ven- who employs many of the same argu- 
tured to transfer to the present work so ments. 
much of my former paper as my purpose 2 Supernatural Religion, 1. p. 277 sq. 
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at the time of his martyrdom, designate the whole duration of his 
life—and this is the explanation least favourable to our present purpose— 
he was born about a.p. 69 (see above, p. 437 sq). Of the martyrdom 
of Ignatius, with which the writing of Polycarp’s letter professes to be 
nearly coincident, we can only say that it was probably during Trajan’s 
reign, and therefore not later than a.p. 118 (see 1. p. 435 sq). Polycarp 
might thus have been close upon fifty years old when he wrote. If 
we suppose the persecution at Antioch, in which Ignatius suffered, to 
be coincident with the persecution in Bithynia, which Pliny records 
(A.D. 112)—a hypothesis which in the absence of all direct evidence is 
not unfair—he would even in this case be close upon forty-five. He 
had been a disciple, apparently a favourite disciple, of the aged 
Apostle S. John. Thus he was the chief depositary of the primitive 
tradition. He was especially commended by Ignatius, who would 
naturally speak of him to the Philippians. History does not point to 
any person after the death of Ignatius, whose reputation stood nearly 
so high among his contemporaries. So far as any inference can be 
drawn from silence, he was now the one prominent man in the Church. 
We are expressly told that, even before his hairs were gray (kat mpo ts 
moAuas), he was treated with every honour by those about him (JZarz. 
FPolyc. 13). Is it any surprise that the Philippians should have asked 
him to write to them? The arrangements for the conveyance of their 
letter to Antioch in obedience to the directions of Ignatius (§ 13) had 
obliged them to communicate with Polycarp. What wonder then that 
they should, while writing, have invited such a man to address to them 
words of exhortation, telling him at the same time of the scandal which 
the avarice of Valens and his wife had created? On his own part 
Polycarp writes with singular modesty. He associates the presbyters 
with himself in the opening address. He says that he should not have 
ventured to write as he does, if he had not received a request from the 
Philippians (§ 3). He even deprecates any assumption of superiority. 
(2) ‘The manner in which the writer refers to S. Paul is thought to 
betray the hand of a forger. In more than one passage he alludes to 
the connexion of the Apostle with the Philippian Church. At an early 
stage (§ 3) he excuses himself for addressing them, saying that he 
cannot venture to compare himself with ‘the blessed and glorious Paul’, 
who taught them the truths of the Gospel in person, and ‘ when absent 
wrote letters’ to them (aroyv vpiv éypaev ériotodas), from which, ‘if they 
studied them, they would find edification’ (eis ds éav éyximryre, duvy- 
Onoecbe oixodopetcbat x.t.4.). In a second passage (§ 9) he refers them 
to S. Paul among others, as an example of patience which they them- 
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selves had witnessed. In a third passage (§ 11), towards the close of 
the letter, he again compliments them as those ‘among whom the blessed 
Paul laboured ’, adding (if the passage be rightly read and interpreted) 
that in the primitive days of the Gospel they were ‘his epistles’, and 
that he ‘boasts of them in all the churches’ which had already received 
the knowledge of God. 

Is there anything suspicious in all this? Was it not natural that, 
finding himself thus engaged in writing to the Philippian Church, he 
should remember that he was doing what a far greater man had done 
before, and should institute a comparison humiliating to himself? We 
have a sufficiently close parallel in Clement of Rome (§ 47), who in 
like manner found himself treading in the footsteps of S. Paul and 
rebuking in the Corinthian Church the feuds of his own time, as the 
Apostle had rebuked those of a previous generation. But, if there is 
nothing suspicious in the thing itself, no exception can be taken on the 
ground of the language in which it is expressed. The expressions indeed 
are not those which seem to us accurately to express the facts with 
regard to S. Paul’s Epistles. It is a hyperbole—though a very natural 
hyperbole—to say that he boasts of the Philippians in all the churches. 
There is an ambiguity likewise in the plural éricrodas, if the writer 
intends only a single letter by it; whereas, if he means more than 
one, the statement is not explained by the extant canonical epistle. 
But, as I have had occasion to remark before in a similar case (see 
above, p. 403), such modes of expression are much more likely to have 
been used by the genuine Polycarp, in whose time the Epistles of 
S. Paul were not gathered into one volume and stamped with direct 
canonical authority, than by a later writer, with whom the Canon of 
the New Testament comprised a well-defined body of writings. 

(3) Again the attack upon heretical opinions in § 7 has been assailed 
as an anachronism; ‘ Every one who confesseth not that Jesus Christ 
hath come in the flesh, is Antichrist ; and whosoever confesseth not the 
testimony of the Cross, is of the devil; and whosoever perverteth the 
oracles of the Lord to (serve) his own lusts and saith that there is 
neither resurrection nor judgment, that man is the first-born of Satan’. 
Now Irenzeus (Haer. iii. 3. 4) tells us that Polycarp on one occasion 
accosted Marcion as ‘the first-born of Satan’ (see above, p. 450)—the 
same expression which is here used. The passage in the epistle there- 
fore, it is argued, must be an attack on the Docetism of Marcion. But 
if so, it is a gross anachronism. The epistle professes to have been 
written immediately after Ignatius’ martyrdom, say A.D. 110, or A.D. 118 
at the latest. But Marcion had not yet appeared above the horizon ; 
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and the interview to which Ireneus alludes took place during the 
visit of Polycarp to Rome, during the pontificate of Anicetus, who 
succeeded in a.p. 154. Evidently the forger of the letter borrows his 
language from the story of Irenaeus, not remembering that Irenzeus refers 
to an event which occurred some forty years or more later. 

This objection involves two considerations ; (i) The character of the 
heresy attacked; (ii) The recurrence of the same phrase after a long 
interval. 

(i) On the first point it is sufficient to reply that there is nothing 
specially Marcionite in the doctrines attacked. Marcion indeed was a 
Docetic and, as such, denied ‘that Jesus Christ had come in the flesh’. 
But so was Simon Magus, so was Saturninus, so were many other 
heretical teachers before and after Marcion (see above, p. 378 sq). Of 
the distinctive doctrines of Marcion there is not a word here, as there 
was not a word in the Ignatian Epistles, where likewise Docetic opinions 
are attacked (see p. 383). If Marcion was the object of attack, why 
is his dualism spared? ‘The antagonisms of Marcion’s creed were far 
greater scandals to the orthodox Christian than even his Docetism. Yet 
what hint is there here that the heretic in question postulated two Gods, 
the one just, the other good; that he maintained a direct opposition 
between the Old Testament and the New ; that he assumed an interne- 
cine feud between the Apostles of the Circumcision and the Apostle of 
the Gentiles, whereas the writer of this letter himself quotes S. Peter 
and S. Paul with equal deference and equal frequency ? 

But we may go further than this. Not only is there nothing specially 
characteristic of Marcion in the heresy or heresies denounced by 
Polycarp, but some of the charges are quite inapplicable to him. The 
passage in question denounces three heads of heretical doctrine, which 
may or may not have been combined in the same teacher or sect. Of 
these the first, ‘Whosoever confesseth not that Jesus Christ has come in 
the flesh’, is capable of several applications. It may refer, for instance, 
to the separationism of Cerinthus, who maintained that the spiritual 
being Christ descended on the man Jesus after the baptism and left him 
before the crucifixion, so that, while Jesus suffered, Christ remained 
impassible ; or it may describe the pure Docetism which maintained that 
our Lord’s body was a mere phantom body, so that His birth and life 
and death alike were only apparent, not real; or it may have some 
reference different from either. The various forms of Docetism have 
been fully discussed at an earlier stage (p. 377 sq), and I need not 
revert to them again. Whether the epistle be genuine or not, the con- 
nexion with the Ignatian letters is obvious; and the type of Docetism 
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attacked in the two will be the same. Polycarp here is evidently 
quoting the words of 1 John iv. 2, 3; but, as I have said already (p. 382), 
the application is not necessarily the same as in the Apostle’s context. 
Under any circumstances, though applicable to Marcion, it would apply 
equally well to almost every sect of Gnostics besides. The same may 
be said of the second position attacked, ‘ Whosoever confesseth not the 
testimony of the Cross’, which might include not only divers Gnostic 
sects but many others besides. We have come across similar ex- 
pressions in the Ignatian Epistles, and we can hardly doubt that the 
reference is the same in both writers (see above pp. 373, 376, and below 
Il. pp. 74, 173 Sq, 272, etc.). But, while the first two expressions are 
wide enough to include Marcion along with many others, the case is 
wholly different with the third, ‘Whosoever perverteth the oracles of the 
Lord to (serve) his own lusts and saith that there is neither resurrection 
nor judgment’. ‘To this type of error, and this only, the description 
‘first-born of Satan’ is applied in Polycarp’s letter ; and it is altogether 
inapplicable to Marcion. No doubt Marcion, like every other heretical 
teacher of the second century, or indeed of any century, did ‘ pervert 
the oracles of the Lord’ by his tortuous interpretations, but he did not 
pervert them ‘to his own lusts’. ‘The high moral character of Marcion 
is unimpeachable, and is recognized by the orthodox writers of the 
second century, who have no worse charge to bring against him than 
disappointed ambition. ‘Tertullian finds no terms too strong to con- 
demn Marcion ; but even Tertullian bears decisive testimony to the ex- 
ceptional purity of his life’. He was an ascetic of the most rigorous 
type. It is a significant fact that, when Scholten” wishes to fasten this 
denunciation on Marcion as an argument against the authenticity of 
Polycarp’s Epistle, he stops short at ‘pervert the oracles of the Lord’ 
and takes no account of the concluding words ‘to his own lusts’, though 
these contain the very sting of the accusation. Obviously the allusion 
is to the antinomian license which many early Gnostic teachers extracted 
from the spiritual teaching of the Gospel. Germs of this immoral 
doctrine appear at least half a century before the professed date of 
Polycarp’s Epistle in the incipient Gnosticism which S. Paul rebukes at 
Corinth (1 Cor. vii. 12—18, vill. 1 sq). Still clearer indications meet us 
in the Pastoral Epistles (1 Tim. 1. 6 sq, il. 1 sq, vi. 3 sq, 2 Tim. il. 16 sq, 
ill, 2 sq, iv. 3 sq, Tit. i. 10 sq); and when we reach the epoch of the 


1 In Ps-Tertull. Haer. 17, Epiphan. 30, who speaks of the ‘continentia Mar- 
Haer. xiii. 1, there is a story discreditable  cionensis’, evidently knows nothing of it. 
to Marcion, but it is doubtless a libel. See also adv. Marc. i. 1, 29, iv. 11. 

The genuine Tertullian de Praescr. Haer. 2 Die Aeltesten Zeugnisse p. 41. 
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Apocalypse (Rev. ul. 6, 14, 15, 20, 24), the evil is nearly full blown. 
This interpretation becomes the more evident, when read in the light of 
the accompanying clause, where the same persons are described as saying 
that ‘there is no resurrection or judgment’. This can only mean that 
they denied the doctrine of a future retribution, and so broke loose from 
the moral restraints imposed by the fear of consequences. Here again 
they had their forerunners in those licentious speculators at Corinth, 
who maintained that ‘there is no resurrection of the dead’ (1 Cor. xv. 
12), and whose Epicurean lives were the logical consequence of their 
Epicurean doctrine. Here again the Pastoral Epistles supply a per- 
tinent illustration. If we are perplexed to conceive how they could 
extract this doctrine out of ‘the oracles of the Lord’, our perplexity is 
unravelled by the case of Hymenzeus and Philetus who taught ‘that the 
resurrection is past already’ (2 Tim. i. 18), or in other words that all 
terms applying thereto must be understood metaphorically as describing 
the spiritual change, the new birth and resuscitation of the believers, in 
this present world’. ‘Thus everything hangs together. But such teaching 
is altogether foreign to Marcion. He did indeed deny the resurrection 
of the flesh and the future body of the redeemed*. ‘This was a neces- 
sary tenet of all Gnostics, who held the inherent malignity of matter. 
In this sense only he denied the resurrection ; and he did not deny the 
judgment at all. Holding as firmly as the Catholic Christian that men 
would be rewarded or punished hereafter according to their deeds in 
this life, he was obliged to recognize a judgment in some form or other. 
His Supreme God indeed, whom he represented as pure beneficence, 
could not be a judge or an avenger; but he got over the difficulty by 
assigning this task to the Demiurge’*. 

(ii) The second point in the indictment is the recurrence of the 
same phrase ‘first-born of Satan’ after a long interval. The passage in 
the epistle, if genuine, must have been written, as we have seen, before 
A.D. 118. The expression, as applied to Marcion, cannot, it is urged, 
have been uttered before a.p. 154; for this will be the date of Poly- 
carp’s visit to Rome, supposing Waddington to have correctly assigned 
the martyrdom to the year 155. It is not indeed clear that the in- 
terview between Polycarp and Marcion took place during this visit. 


1 Tren. ii. 31. 2; Tertull. de Resurr.  Iren. iii. 25. 2, 3, ‘Alterum quidem ju- 
Carn. 19. dicare et alterum quidem salvare dixerunt 
* Tren. i. 27. 3, Tertull. adv. Mare. vy. — ...Marcion igitur ipse dividens Deum in 
10, de Praescr. Haer. 33. duo, alterum quidem bonum et alterum 
3 See Neander Church History 1. p. tudictalem dicens’, with the context. 


147, and to the references there given add 
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Irenzeus speaks of it as happening ‘on a certain occasion’ (kal adtos dé 
6 IloAvkapros Mapkiwvi mote cis ow avt@ eAOovte x.7.r.). It stands 
immediately after the account of the corresponding interview between 
S. John and Cerinthus, as related by Polycarp himself, and has no 
necessary connexion with Polycarp’s visit to Rome. It might there- 
fore have happened in Asia Minor as early as (say) A.D. 130, when 
Marcion first began to promulgate his doctrines. But even if we 
assign it to the Roman visit and therefore to the year 154, the repetition 
of the same phrase at this long interval creates no real difficulty. 
Would not the coincidence, so far as it goes, appear to any ordinary 
judicial mind rather to point to Polycarp as the author of the epistle; 
for the two facts come to us on independent authority—the one from 
oral tradition through Irenzeus, the other in a written document older than 
Irenzus? Or, if the one statement arose out of the other, the converse 
relation is much more probable. Irenzeus, as he tells us in the context, 
was acquainted with the epistle, and it is quite possible that in re- 
peating the story of Polycarp’s interview with Marcion he inadvertently 
imported into it the expression which he had read in the epistle. But 
the independence of the two is far more probable. As a fact, men do 
repeat the same expressions again and again, and this throughout long 
periods of their lives. Such forms of speech arise out of their idiosyn- 
crasies, and so become part of them. This is a matter of common 
observation, and in the case of Polycarp we happen to be informed 
incidentally that he had a habit of repeating favourite expressions. 
Irenzeus in his Epistle to Florinus (see above, p. 445) mentions the 
exclamation ‘O good God’, as one of these phrases (1d avvnOes atta 
eirwv), which were habitually on his lips. 

(4) Exception has likewise been taken to the references which ap- 
pear in §§ 9, 13, of this epistle to the doings of Ignatius. The objection 
is twofold ; (i) The statements are irreconcilable one with another; and 
(ii) The manner of referring to Ignatius is suspicious in itself. 

(i) On the first point I have already touched (p. 578). It is alleged 
that in § 9 Ignatius is represented as already martyred, whereas in § 13 
the expression ‘de his qui cum eo sunt’ implies that he was still living. 
But we have only to retranslate the Latin into its original language 
Tept tov ov avtd, and the discrepancy vanishes, for all reference to 
present time disappears. The following considerations justify this 
solution of the difficulty. (1) Unless Polycarp departed in this instance 
from his ordinary usage, he would employ the shortened expression ot 
adv avTo or of per avdrod, Omitting the participle of the verb substantive. 
Thus in the opening paragraph of the letter he has ot ody aire, and in 
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§ 9 tots e€ dudv, besides other instances more or less germane. (2) 
The translator, if he had the words tots ovv aitaé before him, would 
naturally supply the substantive verb, as he has done in the opening 
‘qui cum eo swt presbyteri’ (of ody atta pea Bvrepor) ; in § 3 ‘illis qui 
tunc evant hominibus’ (rdv tore dvOpwrwv), and again ‘quae est in Deo’ 
(ris cis Medv) ; in § g ‘qui ex vobis sunt’ (rots é€ vudv) ; and probably 
also in § 12 ‘qui sw#¢ sub caelo’, presumably representing rots tao tov 
ovpavov, though in this passage the Greek is wanting. (3) The transla- 
tor, in supplying the verb, was as likely as not to give the wrong tense. 
In fact in the only other passage in the epistle where it was possible to 
make a mistake, he has gone wrong on this very point, translating (§ 9) 
qv Kal eldate...€v addous Tots €€ Yuov mechanically by the present, ‘quam 
et vidistis...in aliis qui ex vobis swt’, though the persons are mentioned 
in connexion with S. Ignatius and S. Paul, and though it is distinctly 
stated immediately afterwards that they a// were dead, having, as we 
may infer from the context, consummated their life by martyrdom. In 
fact he has there made the very blunder which we must ascribe to him 
in the passage before us. 

This objection therefore falls to the ground. But the notices which 
I have been considering suggest another reflexion. Is the historical 
position which the writer of this letter takes up at all like the invention 
of a forger? Would it have occurred to such a person to place himself 
at the moment of time when Ignatius is supposed to have been martyred, 
but when the report of the circumstances had not yet reached Smyrna ? 
If he had chosen this moment, would he not have made it quite clear 
to his readers, instead of leaving them to infer it by piecing together 
notices which are scattered through the epistle—notices moreover, 
which, though entirely consistent with each other, are so far from ob- 
vious that his translator has been led astray by them, and that modern 
critics have woven out of them these entanglements which it has taken 
so much time to unravel? I will leave this question to answer itself. 

(ii) But again; it seems to be thought that the mere occurrence of 
the references to the Ignatian letters is suspicious in itself, as betraying 
the motive of a supposititious writer. Why this should be so, we shall 
find it difficult to say. It cannot be pleaded that there is any improba- 
bility in the circumstances themselves. Ignatius, after leaving Polycarp, 
had stayed at Philippi on his way to martyrdom; the Philippians had 
been deeply impressed by their intercourse with him; writing to Poly- 
carp afterwards, they had requested him to send them a copy of the 
martyr’s letter or letters addressed to him; he complies with their 
request, and appends copies of other letters written by Ignatius, which 
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he happened to have in his possession. Is this at all unnatural? Sup- 
pose on the other hand that the letter of Polycarp had contained no 
such reference to Ignatius and his epistles, would it not have been 
regarded as a highly suspicious circumstance that, writing to the Philip- 
pians so soon after Ignatius had visited both churches, Polycarp should 
have said nothing about so remarkable a man? When we see how the 
argument from silence is worked in other cases, we cannot doubt that 
it would have been plied here as a formidable objection either to the 
truth of the Ignatian story or to the genuineness of Polycarp’s Epistle 
or to both. The rational conclusion is that this notice proves nothing 
either way, when it stands alone. If the other contents of the Poly- 
carpian letter are questionable, then it confirms our misgivings. If 
not, then this interpretation of the notice is only another illustration of 
the over-suspicious temperament of modern criticism, which must be as 
fatal to calm and reasonable judgment in matters of early Christian 
history, as it manifestly is in matters of common life. 

But I venture to go further than this. A comparison of the references 
to the Ignatian letters in Polycarp’s Epistle with the contents of these 
letters themselves brings out subtle relations between the two which 
forbid the supposition of a forgery. ‘You wrote to me’, says Polycarp, 
‘both you yourselves and Ignatius, that if any one goes to Syria, he 
should convey your letter /kewdse’. ‘This I will do’, he adds, ‘if I 
find a convenient season—either myself or the person whom I shall 
send to act as delegate on your behalf /¢kew¢se’. Nothing could be more 
natural than this language. If it be artifice at all, it is the most con- 
summate artifice—far transcending the sagacity of any forger in Christian 
circles at this early age. What is the meaning of this journey to Syria? 
What is this delegate expected to do? What is the reference in the 
‘likewise’? <A study of the Ignatian Epistles answers these questions. 
But no forger would have been contented with, even if he were capable 
of devising, the ad/ustveness of the references here. He would have 
made the meaning quite clear. The incidental ‘likewise’ more especially 
would have been quite beyond the range of his invention. Moreover 
such a forger, bent on fitting in the notices of Polycarp’s Epistle with 
the notices in the Ignatian letters, would have made them fit exactly. 
But they do not so fit. We have, as it were, a mosaic pavement, 
with some of the pieces omitted. Polycarp here speaks of certain 
directions given to him in letters from the Philippians and from Ignatius. 
In the Ignatian letters there is no mention at all of Philippi. The 
nearest approach is the incidental reference to his setting sail for 
Neapolis (Polyc. 8), which we know to have lain on the road to Philippi. 
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The extant Ignatian letter to Polycarp again contains no such in- 
junctions as Polycarp here states that Ignatius gave him. There are 
indeed general directions to him to commit to the messengers whom he 
sends to Syria the letters of other churches ; but there is no mention 
of any particular church. The two accounts may be reconciled in 
more than one way (see Ill. p. 347); but no mode of reconciling them 
is intelligible on the supposition of a forgery. Again the notices re- 
lating to the delegate reveal still more subtle relations. Ignatius directs 
the Smyrnzean Church generally (Smyrz. 11) and Polycarp in particular 
(Polyc. 7) to appoint an exceptionally trustworthy delegate to Antioch. 
He does not hint at Polycarp’s going himself. On the contrary the 
language of his salutation is such as indirectly to exclude this contingency 
and to show that it was not present to his mind (Polyc. 8 rod mépuzrovtos 
avtov IloAvkaprov). From Polycarp’s own letter however it appears 
that he contemplated undertaking this mission in person. But this 
purpose is not directly stated. It is not put into any immediate 
relation with the notices in the Ignatian letters. He does not for 
instance say, ‘Ignatius enjoined me to send a trustworthy delegate to 
Antioch, but I think it better to go myself’. The fact is communicated 
quite indirectly and incidentally ; ‘This I will do—either I myself or 
the person whom I shall send to act as delegate’. What more natural 
than all this? But what more impossible in the crude forgeries of the 
early Christian ages ? 

Moreover the mention of the companions of Ignatius here (§ 13) 
suggests further matter for consideration, as affecting the point at issue. 
These companions appear from a comparison with §§ 1, 9, to have been 
fellow-prisoners and fellow-martyrs. We can hardly be mistaken in 
identifying them with Zosimus and Rufus mentioned in the latter of these 
two passages. A hypothetical, but not improbable, account of the 
presence of these two persons is mentioned in the note on the passage 
(i111. p. 337). ‘They may have been prisoners condemned in the 
Bithynian persecution under Pliny and forwarded to Philippi, whence 
they would be conducted to Rome by the same military escort as Ignatius 
himself. But however this may be, is it not strange, if this letter were 
written or interpolated by the forger of the Ignatian Epistles with a 
view to gaining credit for them, that he should have avoided every 
name in the entourage of Ignatius, as it appears in the Ignatian letters, 
and have introduced entirely new persons? In the Ignatian letters we 
read of Burrhus and others accompanying him from Smyrna, of Agathopus 
and Philo joining him at Troas. But of Zosimus and Rufus not a word; 
of any fellow-prisoners at all not a word. 
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(5) Again adverse critics have found an anachronism in a passage 
towards the close of the epistle extant only in the Latin translation, § 12 
‘Orate etiam pro regibus et potestatibus et principibus’. The plural 
‘reges’, it is said, stands in contrast with 1 Pet. ii. 17, ‘ Honour the king’ 
(rov Baoid€a tiware), and indicates a time when more than one person 
was associated in the imperial dignity. Therefore it cannot have been 
written before A.D. 161, when M. Aurelius and L. Verus became joint 
emperors (Hilgenfeld Afost. Vater p. 273), or at all events before a.p. 
147, when Antoninus Pius conferred on M. Aurelius the tribunician 
power and the dignity of Cesar. This last mentioned event, it is 
thought, would justify the use of the plural, for Antoninus Pius and M. 
Aurelius are called BaciXeis by Justin Afol. 1. 14, 17. Here however 
we have only to ask why ‘ Orate pro regibus’ should be translated ‘ Pray 
for the kings’ rather than ‘ Pray for kings’, and this ghost of an as- 
sociated sovereignty vanishes at the spell. There is no reason what- 
ever for supposing that the expression has anything more than a general 
reference. Even if the words had stood in the original vrép tav Baot- 
Aé€wv and not vrép Baciréwv, the presence of the article would not, ac- 
cording to ordinary Greek usage, necessarily limit the reference to any 
particular sovereigns’. But we have very good ground for believing 
that the definite article had no place in the original. The writer of this 
letter elsewhere shows an acquaintance with the First Epistle to 
Timothy. In the beginning of § 4 he combines two passages which 
occur close together in that epistle (see 111. p. 329). Hence it becomes 
highly probable that he has derived this injunction also from the same 
source, ‘I exhort first of all, that supplications, prayers, intercessions, 
thanksgivings, be made for all men; for kings and for all that are in 
authority’ (1 Tim. ii. 2), where it is urép BaowWewv, and where any 
allusion to a joint sovereignty is altogether out of the question. ‘The 
expression in Polycarp is part of a general injunction as to the direc- 
tion which their prayers are to take and, as such, is combined with 
other passages of Scripture, Ephes. vi. 18, Matt. v. 44. We may there- 
fore bid farewell to M. Aurelius and L. Verus’. 





1 See Afost. Const, viii. 15 Tovs Bact- 
els Suarnpynoov ev elpnvy, Tovs apxovTas év 
dikatoovvy, where it is shown to be gen- 
eral from the fact that shortly before (viii. 
12. § 18) the singular has been used, é 
mapaxahovuev ce, Kupre, brép Tov Bacihéws 
kal Tay év brepoxy K.T.X. 

* The expression in Polycarp is best 
illustrated by such passages as Tertull. 


Afpol. 30 ‘ Precantes sumus semper pro 
omnibus imperatoribus’, 2d. 31 ‘Sed etiam 
nominatim atque manifeste orate, inquit, 
pro regibus et pro principibus et potes- 
tatibus’, 2d. 32 ‘Est et alia major necessi- 
tas orandi pro imperatoribus’, 7d. 39 ‘ Ora- 
mus pro imperatoribus, pro ministris eo- 
rum et potestatibus’, Orig. c. Ce/s. viii. 73 
mpotpémerar muas 6 KéAoos dpiyew TO 
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It has thus appeared, if I mistake not, that the objections brought 
against this epistle are not strong enough even to raise a presumption 
against its genuineness, still less to counteract the direct testimony of 
Polycarp’s own pupil Irenzus. But having disposed of the objections, 
we may go a step further. We are asked to believe that this letter was 
forged on the confines of the age of Irenzeus and Clement of Alexandria. 
But how wholly unlike it is to the ecclesiastical literature of this later 
generation, whether we regard the use of the New Testament or the 
notices of ecclesiastical order or the statements of theological doctrine, 
a little consideration will show. The Evangelical quotations are still 
introduced, as in Clement of Rome, with the formula ‘The Lord said’ 
(§ 2); the passages from the Apostolic Epistles are still for the most 
part indirect and anonymous; not a single book of the New Testament 
is cited by name. Though two or three chapters are devoted to injunc- 
tions respecting the ministry of the Church, there is not an allusion to 
episcopacy from beginning to end. Though the writer’s ideas of the 
Person of Christ may be practically orthodox according to the Catholic 
standard of orthodoxy, yet these ideas are still held in solution and 
have not yet crystallized into the dogmatic forms which characterize the 
later generation. Moreover in this epistle again, as we saw to be the 
case in the Ignatian letters (p. 382 sq), there is silence from first to last 
upon all the questions which agitated the Church in the second half of 
the second century. Of Montanism, of the Paschal controversy, of the 
developed Gnostic heresies of this period, it says nothing. The 
supposed reference to Marcion has been discussed and dismissed 
already. 

But this argument from internal evidence gains strength when con- 
sidered from another point of view. The only intelligible theory—in- 
deed, so far as I know, the only theory of any kind—offered to account 
for this epistle by those who deny its genuineness or its integrity 


connects it closely with the Ignatian letters. 


Baotret...rexTéov d€ kal mpods Tatra, STL 
apnyouev Kara Katpdvy Tots Bagidevaor 
Oelav, WW’ otrws elrw, apniw...cal radra 
motoupey mecOouevot aarooToNKH pw 7 de- 
yoton ILapaxade obv buds mp&rov rocet- 
cOatdenoeas...vmép Bacihéwv Kal mavrwv 
Tov ev wrepoxy dvTwv* Kal dow yé Tus 
evoeBéaTepos eoTW, TocoUT™ dvUTLKwWTEpoS 
év TH dpyyew Tots Bacthebouce...nues 
Kal paddov vrepuaxovuev TOU Bacgiréws, 
where the occurrence of the singular shows 


IGN; LE. 


If forged, it was forged 


that there was only one reigning emperor 
at the time and where nevertheless the 
plural occurs in those statements which 
are general. See also above, p. 530. Such 
injunctions relating to the duty of prayer, 
founded on 1 Tim. il. 1, 2, and similar pas- 
sages, are not uncommon in early Chris- 
tian writers (e.g. Justin Afpol. i. 14, 17, 
Dial. 133, with Otto’s note I. p. 177, 
ed. 3). The passage in Polycarp’s Epistle 
obviously belongs to this class. 
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by the same hand which wrote the seven Vossian Epistles; if interpo- 
lated, it was interpolated by the same person who expanded the three 
Curetonian Epistles into the seven Vossian. In any case the object 
was to recommend the Ignatian forgery by the authority of a great 
name. ‘This theory is at all events intelligible; and, so far as I can see, 
it is the only rational theory which the case admits. 

I have already considered the passages, in which reference is made 
to Ignatius and his letters, and on which therefore this theory is based, 
and the result of the investigation was highly unfavourable to any 
such hypothesis. But the main question still remains to be answered ; 
Does the Epistle of Polycarp bear evidence in its style and diction, or 
in its modes of thought, or in any other way, that it was written by the 
same hand which penned the Ignatian letters ? 

And here we may say boldly that, in whatever way we test the two 
documents, the contrast is very striking—more striking indeed than we 
should have expected to find between two Christian writers who lived at 
the same time and were personally acquainted with each other. Let us 
apply some of the tests. 

1. The stress which Ignatius lays on episcopacy as the keystone of 
‘ecclesiastical order and the guarantee of theological orthodoxy is well 
known (see above, p. 389 sq). Indeed it is often asserted that the 
Ignatian letters were written for this express purpose. In Polycarp’s 
Epistle on the other hand there is from first to last no mention of the 
episcopate. There is every reason for believing that Polycarp was 
bishop of Smyrna at this time; yet in the heading of the letter, which 
would be the great opportunity for a forger, he does not assert his title 
but contents himself with writing, ‘Polycarp and the presbyters with 
him’. Again, in the body of the letter he speaks at length about the 
duties of the presbyters, of the deacons, of the widows, and others 
(§§ 4—6); but the bishop is entirely ignored. More especially he directs 
the younger men to be obedient to ‘the presbyters and deacons, as to 
God and Christ’ (§ 5); but nothing is said about obedience to the 
bishop. Ata later point he has occasion to speak of an offence com- 
mitted by one Valens a presbyter (§§ 11, 12); but here again there is 
the same silence. All this is quite intelligible, if the letter is genuine, 
on the supposition either that there was a vacancy in the Philippian 
bishopric at this time or, as seems more probable, that the ecclesiastical 
organization there was not yet fully developed; but it is, so far as I 
can see, altogether inconceivable that a forger whose object it was to 
recommend episcopacy should have pictured a state of things so 
damaging to his main purpose. 





= 
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2. If from ecclesiastical organization we turn to doctrinal statement, 
the contrast still holds. In Polycarp we meet with no emphatic declara- 
tions of the incarnation, of the true humanity, of the twofold nature of 
Christ, such as confront us again and again in Ignatius (Zf/es. 7, 18, 19, 
Wan 7,8, 11, Trail’ 6, kom. 7, Smyrn. 1, 4,5, Polyc. 3). We-never 
speaks of ‘the blood of God’ (Zphes. 1) or ‘the passion of my God’ 
(Rom. 6), nor do we find in him any approach to those other strong 
modes of speaking, which in Ignatius seem to favour Monophysitism, 
such as ‘Our God was conceived by Mary’ (Zfhes. 18). This last 
designation, ‘our God’, ‘my God’, applied to Jesus Christ, occurs 
several times in Ignatius (see 11. p. 26). It is not found once in 
Polycarp, though in one passage (§ 12), as quoted by Timotheus and 
Severus, he speaks of ‘the Eternal High-priest, God Jesus Christ’, where 
the Greek text is wanting and the Latin reads ‘Dei filius’, not ‘Deus’. 
Even in the commonest ways of designating our Lord a difference is 
perceptible. Thus the favourite mode of expression in Ignatius is 
‘Jesus Christ’ or ‘Christ Jesus’ simply, which occurs nearly a hundred 
times ; whereas in Polycarp it is found twice only (§§ 1, 7), one passage 
being a quotation. On the other hand a frequent designation in Poly- 
carp is ‘The Lord Jesus Christ’ or ‘Our Lord Jesus Christ’ occurring 
in six places, while in the Ignatian letters it is only found about the 
same number of times, and in nearly every instance (P/i/ad. inscr., 
I, 9, IX) with a various reading which has some claims to acceptance ; 
though these Ignatian letters are between four and five times the length 
of Polycarp’s Epistle. Again ‘The Lord’ or ‘Our Lord’ without the 
addition of Jesus Christ appears some sixteen times in Polycarp, 
whereas it does not occur as often in the whole body of the Ignatian 
letters. Again the combination ‘God and Christ’, occurring three times 
in Polycarp (§§ 3, 5 bis), is not found at all in Ignatius. 

This contrast between the two writers extends to other domains of 
theology. Thus Ignatius dwells frequently and with great emphasis on 
‘the blood’ of Christ, ‘the passion’ of Christ, ‘the cross’ of Christ, as 
an object of belief, a centre of unity, and a source of life (see 11. pp. 25 
Sq, 29 Sq, 75, 152, 177, 249, 250, 258, 291 sq, 297, 308), whereas in 
Polycarp the blood of Christ is only once mentioned (§ 2), where it is 
regarded as a crime demanding vengeance, and the cross of Christ only 
twice (§§ 7, 12), where it is a protest against doctrinal or practical 
opponents. Again there is in Polycarp an entire absence of that sacra- 
mental language which confronts us again and again in the most startling 
forms in Ignatius (11. pp. 45, 66, 87, 123, 171, 225 sq, 257 sq, 260, 
306, 309). Moreover he has not a single word to say about the unity 
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of the Church, which occupies so large a space on the canvas of 
Ignatius. Indeed ‘the Church’ is not once named by him, and the 
only occurrence of the word ékxAnoia itself is in the opening of the 
letter, where it is applied to the particular community. 

3. The divergence of the two writers as regards Scriptural quotations 
is equally remarkable. ‘Though the seven Ignatian letters are many 
times longer than Polycarp’s Epistle, the quotations in the latter are 
incomparably more numerous as well as more precise than in the 
former. The obligations to the New Testament are wholly different in 
character in the two cases. The Ignatian letters do indeed show a 
considerable knowledge of the writings included in our Canon of the 
New Testament; but this knowledge betrays itself in casual words and 
phrases, stray metaphors, epigrammatic adaptations, and isolated coinci- 
dences of thought. Where there is an obligation, the borrowed figure 
or expression has passed through the mind of the writer, has been 
assimilated, and has undergone some modification in the process. 
Quotations from the New Testament strictly speaking there are none. 
The nearest approaches are such sentences as ‘Be thou wise as the 
serpent in all things and innocent at all times as the dove’ (Polyc. 2 
from Matt. x. 16), or ‘Through their wrong-doings I am advanced 
further in discipleship (waAAov pabyrevouat); but by reason of this am 
I not justified’ (Rom. 5, from 1 Cor. iv. 4); and even such examples 
can be counted on the fingers. On the other hand in Polycarp’s 
Epistle sentence after sentence is frequently made up of passages from 
the Evangelical or Apostolic writings’. There is nothing at all, for 
example, in Ignatius which can compare with the large and repeated 
use made by Polycarp of the First Epistle of S. Peter, which was 
sufficiently prominent to attract the notice of Eusebius (& Z£. iv. 15 
KEXPNTAL TLTL papTupials amo THS Ilérpov mporépas émioToAys). 

4. But this divergence forms only part of a broader and still more 
decisive contrast, affecting the whole style and character of the two 


writings. The profuseness of quotations in Polycarp’s Epistle arises 


1 Funk (Die LEchthett der Lgnatiant- 
schen Briefe, p. 34, 1883) calculates that 
in Polycarp’s letter there are 35 quota- 
tions from the Scriptures, of which 22 
are from the Apostolic Epistles, while in 
the Ignatian letters there are only 15 or 
16 in all, of which three are from the 
Apostolic Epistles. Taking the length 
of the Ignatian letters to be roughly six 
times as long as Polycarp’s Epistle (I 


calculate it at between four and five times), 
he concludes that ‘we obtain as well for 
the whole Scripture as for the Apostolic 
Epistles the proportion 21:1. It is 
difficult to say what amount of coinci- 
dence is required to constitute a quota- 
tion, and I am unable to follow his 
arithmetic in his calculations from his 
data; but the general contrast is not less 
striking than he represents it. 
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from a want of originality. The thoughts and words of others are 
reproduced with little or no modification, because the writer’s mind 
is receptive and not creative. The Epistle of Polycarp is essentially 
common place, and therefore essentially intelligible. It has intrinsically 
no literary or theological interest. Its only value arises from the fact 
that it is a monument of a highly important epoch in the progress of 
the Church, of which very little is known, and about which every scrap 
of information is welcome. On the other hand the letters of Ignatius 
have a marked individuality. Of all early Christian writings they are 
preeminent in this respect. They are full of idiomatic expressions, 
quaint images, unexpected turns of thought and language. ‘They ex- 
hibit their own characteristic ideas, which evidently have a high value 
for the writer, for he recurs to them again and again, but which the 
reader often finds extremely difficult to grasp owing to their singularity. 

5. Turning from the broader characteristics of style to zad7vidual 
expressions, we find the two separated by the same wide gulf. The 
vocabulary is wholly different. Not a single one of the characteristic 
words or types of words or phrases or turns of expression, which strike 
us in the Ignatian letters, presents itself in the Epistle of Polycarp. 
Such for instance are the compounds of aégwos, as a€topaxdpiotos, afv- 
Geos, etc. (see Il. pp. 27, 41, 191, 341), or Of Péepeuy (-fopos), as Feoddpos, 
vaoopos, etc. (II. pp. 21 Sq, 55 Sq), or of Wes, as Georperys, GeopaKxapioTos, 
etc. (11. p. 108). None of these compounds occur in Polycarp. Such 
again is the frequent use of the preposition xara in several characteristic 
combinations.(il. pp. 107, 256), as xara @eov (II. p. 107), Kata “Inoodv’ 
Xpuworov (11. pp. 125, 256), kata avOpurrovus, etc. (II. pp. 57, 155, 228), 
kat avopa (in of kat avépa Il. p. 41), Ka &va (IL. p. 179), Kata ravra 
(especially in the phrase kata ravta dvaravew, I. p. 35), with other similar 
expressions such as kata iovdaicpov, Kata xupiakny, etc. (II. pp. 125, 
129). The only approaches to such expressions, indeed the only in- 
stances of the occurrence of this preposition with the accusative, in 
Polycarp’s Epistle are the very obvious phrases § 3 xara zpocwzov 
tov ToTe avOpwrwv, and § 5 Kata tiv ddyGeav tod Kvupiov. Again there 
is the characteristic Ignatian use of rvyeiv (éritvyxelv), especially with 
@eov (11. pp. 30, 65, 109); there is the recurrence of such phrases as 
eis Tysnv @eor, eis d0gav cod (11. pp. 88, 139), or wy wAavaobe, pdeis 
travacbw (II. pp. 43, 79, 256), or év TH mpocevyy (airnoe:) Yudv (I. pp. 
85, 355), Or yvwpyn Beod (11. pp. 39, 228, 250); there is the favourite 
contrast and combination of ‘flesh’ and ‘spirit’ (11. pp. 48, 60); there 
is the often repeated idea of discipleship (pa@yr7s, pabnreverOar, etc.) 
as the goal of life’s journey (11. pp. 31, 37, 58, 210, 215); there are the 
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favorite words aéuixpitos, ddvaxpizws (Il. pp. 39, 153, 193), avripvyov 
(1. p. 87), d&otv (II. p. 110), dwodéxerGau (11. p. 332), Evodv, Evorys, 
évwors (especially in the phrase évorys, €vwors Oeod, 11. pp. 42, 109, 269, 
322), evpioxeoGa (very frequently), Gjv (as a substantive, 11. pp- 61, 73), 
Katag.odv (II. pp. 85, 110), KAnpos (II. pp. 180, 196), ovacuny (11. p. 35), 
mepinpa. (Il. Pp. 50), mpéret, mpérov éori (11. p. 36), mpeoBuréprov (II. 
p. 36), cvvdovdos (I. p. 33), PvovotcGar (11. p. 136), xpiotiaves, xpio- 
Tiaviopos, etc. (II. p. 134); there is the absolute use of dvowa and 
Gé\ynpo, for the Divine Name, the Divine Will (1m. pp. 37, 47, 85, 
195); there is the peculiar construction of OéAew, OedeoOar (11. pp. 115, 
228); there is the recurrence of agios used absolutely or with @cod 
(11. pp. 33, 34, 36); there is the genitive @eod instead of a descriptive 
epithet in such phrases as xpopa @eov (EZ phes. 4), opovora @eod (11. p. 
I1g), €voTys Oeov (Il. pp. 269, 322), Evwors Weod (Trail. 11), opoybea 
@cod (II. p. 120), émteikera @eod (Philad. 1), dpepyrvia @eod (Polye. 7), or 
in the expression iva: @eod (Il. pp. 45, 133, 219, 356). Not a single 
example of any of these appears in Polycarp’s Epistle. Again 
there is no instance of such phrases of reciprocation with God as 
are common in Ignatius, e.g. Philad. 10 dogaca To dvopa...xal vpets 
dogacbyncecbe, Rom. 8 Oehyjoare iva kai vpeis OednOijre (see 11. pp. 35, 36, 
281, 301, 351). Again there is an entire absence of the metaphors 
and illustrations drawn from heathen religious processions, choruses, 
altars, and sacrifices (see Il. pp. 17, 41, 54 Sq, 123, 201), for § 4 
Ovo.acrypiov @eov cannot be considered an exception; and indeed 
generally of the different images and figures in which Ignatius delights. 
Again the opening of Polycarp’s Epistle exhibits a marked difference 
from the openings of the Ignatian letters. These latter are all framed 
on one type TH éxxAnoia tH ovon ev “Edéow (Tpaddcou, etc.)...7Ae&ora 
xaipew, whereas Polycarp’s salutation takes quite another form 77 
exkAynoia...Ty mapouxovon Pidimmovs eAeos viv Kat eipynvyn...rrAnOvvOeiy 
being modelled somewhat closely after the pattern of Clement’s Epistle. 


I venture to think that any one who will carefully consider these 
contrasts must be struck with the impossibility of a theory which as- 
sumes that the two writings proceeded from the same hand. This hy- 
pothesis requires us to believe that a highly uncritical circle in a highly 
uncritical age (for great stress is laid on the uncritical character of the 
early Christian centuries and the early Christian society) produced a 
literary fiction which for subtlety of execution leaves the most skilful 
forgeries of the nineteenth century far behind. But suppose for a 
moment that such a consummate artist could have been found. What 
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is the part assigned to him by this theory? What is supposed to be his 
motive in the production of this letter bearing Polycarp’s name? He is 
eager to establish the authority of the episcopate. Therefore he writes 
a letter which has proved a stronghold of presbyterianism. He desires 
to put down a particular type of heresy. So he disposes of the subject 
of heresy in two or three lines (§ 7) of which the purport is far from 
obvious. He wishes to accredit certain previous forgeries of his own 
bearing the name of Ignatius. One of these was a letter from Ignatius 
to Polycarp. So in order to identify this letter he makes Polycarp 
mention in the letter of Ignatius, to which he alludes, an injunction 
which is not found in the document which he wishes to recommend. 

But another hypothesis still remains. May not this Epistle of 
Polycarp have been written by a different hand from the Ignatian letters, 
and still be a forgery? This hypothesis has never, so far as I am aware, 
been seriously maintained, and it stands self-condemned. No instance 
has been produced in early Christian literature of a later forgery com- 
posed to support an earlier by another hand. The thing is hardly 
credible. Moreover both the earlier and the later forgery must have 
been composed between the ages of Ignatius and Irenzeus. But what 
can have been the motive of the Polycarpian forger? What did he find 
in the previous Ignatian forgery which made him take so much pains 
to establish its credit? Was it the support of episcopacy? Why, he 
writes in such a way that he himself has been mistaken for a pres- 
byterian. 

But this Epistle of Polycarp, it will be said, exhibits resemblances 
to the Ignatian letters which are too close to be accidental. This is 
certainly true. Here and there we find passages which strike our ear 
as echoes of the Ignatian language and thought (see 11. pp. 327, 329, 
331, 332; 334, 336, 338, 34°, 342, 343). But is not this what we should 
have expected under the circumstances? I have already remarked on 
the unoriginal and receptive character of Polycarp’s mind. It is probable 
that, if all the Jewish and Christian literature accessible to him were 
open to ourselves, we should be able to trace other obligations in his 
epistle besides those passages which we know to be borrowed. One in- 
stance I have pointed out in the notes (111. p. 325 sq). He was fresh 
from the study of the Ignatian letters. Two of them were addressed to 
himself or to his church. Four others were written in his companion- 
ship. They had all recently been copied out under his eye. Could 
such a man under such conditions have refrained from embodying 
thoughts and expressions from these in his own epistle ? 
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Though this epistle contains very few and slight references to external 
incidents which furnish materials for testing its authenticity, it satisfies 
the test wherever we are able to apply it. The allusions to the com- 
panions of Ignatius (§ 9) and to the letters of the martyr (§ 13) have 
been considered already (p. 588 sq) ; and the verdict was favourable to its 
genuineness. ‘The reference to the comparative antiquity of the Philip- 
pian and Smyrnzan Churches (§ 11) is at all events in strict accordance 
with historical truth (see 1. p. 462, 111. p. 343), and its incidental character 
precludes the suspicion of artifice. Only two persons are mentioned by 
name in direct connexion with this letter. They both bear Latin names, 
and in a Roman colony like Philippi this is not surprising. The one, 
Crescens, is the bearer of the letter, and seems to have been connected 
with Philippi as well as with Smyrna (§ 14). The name is found in a 
Philippian inscription (see 111. p. 349). The other, Valens, was a pres- 
byter of the Philippian Church, who had been guilty of avarice, and 
apparently of dishonesty (§ 11). The inscriptions show that Valens was 
a not uncommon name at Philippi (see 11. p. 340). But the crime of 
Valens points to another subtle coincidence which we may fairly con- 
sider undesigned and which therefore may be taken as an indication of 
genuineness. In the earlier part of the letter (§§ 2, 4, 6) there are 
repeated warnings against covetousness, occurring abruptly and, as we 
might suppose, inopportunely (see 111. p. 328). It is only towards the 
close of the letter, when the sin of Valens is denounced, that we learn 
at length what significance these warnings, which to us appear unseason- 
able, would have for the writer and for his readers. 


It remains for me to examine Ritschl’s theory of interpolation ; and 
my task will be done. Like the view of the entire spuriousness 
which has just been considered, this theory, as I have already explained 
(p. 579), supposes a connexion with the forgery or interpolation of the 
Ignatian Epistles, and is open to all or nearly all the same objections. 
As these have been already considered, I need not revert to this part of 
the subject again. It will be sufficient to examine the difficulties in- 
herent in the theory itself. 

The passages which Ritschl condemns as interpolated are these; $1 
deEapevors...exNerAeypevov Kal; § 3 Tadra, adeAdol...raons apaprtias (the 
whole chapter) ; § 9 IlapaxaAa otv... § 10 ‘ Ergo state et’; § 10 ‘Sobrieta- 
tem ergo...conversamini’; § 11 ‘qui ignorant...nondum cognoveramus’ ; 
§ 12 ‘confido enim...esse in-vobis’ ; § 13 "Eypawaré pou... ‘agnoveritis 
significate’ (the whole). 

Ritschl endeavours to show that the passages in question interrupt 
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the connexion of the thoughts ; and he supposes the main purport of 
the letter to be the condemnation of the crime of Valens. From his 
own point of view he has been refuted by Zahn (JZ. v. A. p. 499 sq), 
who has taken the passages in detail; and this refutation leaves nothing 
to be desired. I would only urge one additional consideration. One 
of the chief passages which he omits is § 9. As it mentions the con- 
nexion of the Philippians with both S. Paul and S. Ignatius, its omission 
is vital to his theory. Yet no one can say that it is unconnected with 
its context. The writer has been speaking in § 8 of Christ as the 
pattern of patience. He then proceeds in § g to remind the Philippians 
of examples of patience in certain saints and martyrs of whom they had 
personal knowledge. ‘Then in § 10 he continues, ‘In his ergo state et 
Domini exemplar sequimini’. Ritschl himself is obliged to allow the 
connexion of subject, though he discerns some incongruity in the mode 
of introduction. But if we accept his omission, what is the result ? 
The words will then run ; pupnrat obv yevopeba HS VropovAs avTOd* Kal 
édv Tacxwpev dia TO dvopa adtod dogalwpev aitov* TotTov yap ypiv TOV 
Uroypappov €Onxe dv Eavtov, Kal ypets TodTo éemotevoapev? ‘Domini 
exemplar sequimini’. Here we have an intolerable tautology. The 
last clause is a mere repetition of the first—a repetition quite unin- 
telligible when it stands in this close proximity, though natural enough 
as the resumption of the main subject after the digression of a whole 
chapter. 

But, whatever may be thought of the loss or gain to the connexion 
by the omission of the passages supposed to be interpolated, the identity 
of style and character is a stubborn fact which testifies to the identity 
of authorship. ‘To this point, which has been overlooked, I desire to 
call attention. Thus in § 3 there is a string of relative sentences ds 
yevopevos...05 Kal drov...eis as éav...qtis eotiv x.7.X., quite after Poly- 
carp’s manner (e.g. § 1 6s Ureuervev...dv nyepev...eis Ov ovK iddvTes... 
eis jv wodXol x.7.4.: comp. S§ 2, 5, 8, 12); there is the word oiko- 
dopeicGar, which occurs more than once elsewhere in this letter ($§ 11, 
12, 13); there is again a favorite Polycarpian expression eis T7v do6eicay 
vpiv miotw (comp. § 4 év TH dobeloy atrais ricte:, § 7 Tov é& apxns npiv 
mapaoobévta Ndyov, § 11 ‘locum qui datus est ei’); there is a quotation 
from the Epistle to the Galatians (iv. 26), which epistle is elsewhere 
quoted by Polycarp (vi. 7 in § 5); there is the Polycarpian formula 
@cov kai Xpiorov, which occurs twice elsewhere in this epistle (§ 5) but 
not once in the Ignatian letters ; there is the expression évroAnv dixaroov- 
vys, made up of two words common in themselves but occurring with 
more than common frequency in Polycarp’s Epistle (évroAy SS 2 


ait ’ 
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5, comp. éevreiAacGar §§ 6, 13: duxavoorivy, §§ 2, 4, 5, 8, 9); there is 
lastly another favorite Polycarpian phrase paxpav éeorw macys apaptias 
(comp. § 4 paxpav ovoas rdons diaBorrjs, § 6 paxpav dvres rdons piiapyv- 
pias). Thus the passage is thoroughly Polycarpian in character from 
beginning to end. 

The same is true also of the other passages, though the tests appli- 
cable are not as full. Thus in § 9 we have werevopevous dre introducing 
a quotation, just as eidores 671 introduces quotations elsewhere in 
Polycarp (§§ 1, 4, 5 ; see Ill. p. 324); we have a reminiscence of Clement 
of Rome, «is Tov oerAopevov avrots torov (Clem. Rom. 5 «is tov odetdo- 
pevov Torov THs Oo€ns), as we have elsewhere ; we have an awkward kai 
ort, which is characteristic of Polycarp and of which I shall have to 
speak presently; we have at least one quotation from the Epistle to 
the Philippians (ii. 16) which is quoted elsewhere by Polycarp (Phil. iit. 
18 in § 12), and another from the Epistles to Timothy (2 Tim. iv. 10) 
which are likewise quoted elsewhere (1 Tim. vi. 10, 7, in § 4; 1 Tim. ii. 
2 in §12). Again in § 13 the phrase xaOus éverethache is one which 
appears in another passage of this epistle (§ 6 xaOws avros évercihato) ; 
the stress laid on vopovy is in accordance with its language elsewhere 
($§ 8, 12); and the position of ra@cav before the last of a string of sub- 
stantives (zioTw Kal vropovav Kai macay oikodoynv) has parallels in § 4 
Wevdopaptupias, pirapyupias, Kat mavtos Kaxod, § 6 PoBov Kal macs 
evrAaBeias, § 12 ‘in fide et veritate et in omni mansuetudine’. Again in 
§ 1 the omission of the supposed interpolation would obliterate a Kai 
ért, which is especially characteristic of Polycarp and which occurs 
elsewhere in equally awkward connexions (§ 2 kat dru paxaptoe K.7.d., § 4 
kal OTL TavTa pwpooKoretral, § 5 Kal OTL eay TodiTevTdpEOa, § Q Kal Ort Eis 
Tov opeWopevov x.7.A.). Again in § 12 the expression ‘nihil vos latet’ 
has a parallel in § 4 A€AnOev avrov ovdev (which is rendered ‘nihil eum 
latet’ in the Latin Version) ; and in like manner ‘quod ego credo esse 
in vobis’ is matched by § 14 ‘credo quia et vobiscum similiter’. 

Thus then the supposed interpolations of Polycarp resemble the 
rest of this epistle as closely as the supposed interpolations of and 
additions to the Ignatian letters were shown to resemble the other parts 
of those letters (see above, p. 295 sq). On the other hand these 
assumed later additions to Ignatius and Polycarp respectively have no 
affinity of style and character the one with the other, which would 
suggest the pen of the same author. 

The perplexities in which so able a writer as M. Renan is involved by his rejection 


of the Ignatian letters are an instructive lesson. He allows—he could not help 
allowing—the ‘absolute connexion’ between the Ignatian Epistles and the Polycarpian 
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Epistle (Z’ Zglise Chrétienne p.v ; comp. ib. pp. 442 sq, 463, Les Evangiles pp. xxviii 
sq, 486 sq, 494 8q, Marc-Auréle p. 417 sq). But, having done this, he casts about 
helplessly for any theory which will explain the facts. These ‘gemini angues’ fasten 
upon him, and 
‘tela ferentem 
Corripiunt spirisque ligant ingentibus’ 


till he is hopelessly enfolded in their coils. He is driven to make two statements, 
which are strangely at variance with the facts; (1) He speaks of the Epistles of 
Ignatius and the Epistle of Polycarp as ‘perfectly homogeneous in style and 
colouring’ (‘parfaitement homogéne de style et de couleur’, Zes Zv. p. xxx), though 
hardly any two early Christian writings differ more (see above p. 594 sq); (2) He 
considers that one of the main motives of the Epistle of Polycarp was to plead for 
episcopacy (Les Ev. p. xxx, L’Egl. Chrét. pp. 443, 444). If this were so, I can 
only repeat what I have said before, that he could not have done his work worse. 
From Daillé downward, presbyterian writers of successive ages have put him forward 
as their champion. As regards his own views, Renan does not, so far as I have 
observed, commit himself to any definite theory, but he limits the possibilities thus; 
‘It appears then, either that the Epistle of Polycarp and those of Ignatius are the 
work of the same forger (‘sont du méme faussaire’) or that the author of the letters 
of Ignatius had the design of finding a foint d’appui in the Epistle of Polycarp and, 
while adding a postcript [i-e. c. 13], of creating a recommendation for his work’ (/.¢. p. 
xxx). And he seems to hover between these two solutions elsewhere without coming 
to any definite conclusion (comp. Zes Zv. pp. xxvii, 486, 487, 488, Z’Zg/. Chrét. pp. 
316, 463, 498, Warc-Aur. p. 418). Both these theories I have already considered 
in the preceding pages. As regards the former the wholly diverse character of the 
two writings is a sufficient refutation. As regards the latter it has been shown, if I 
mistake not, (1) that the 13th chapter is better authenticated than the other parts of the 
epistle, and (2) that it is not at all what a forger would have invented to recommend 
the Ignatian letters, inasmuch as it fails for this purpose both in excess and in defect. 
All this perplexity Renan would have avoided by the frank acceptance of the Ignatian 
Epistles as genuine. ‘This step he is not prepared to take. On the contrary he 
declares again and again that they (or at least six out of the seven) are certainly 
spurious. Yet at the same time he is ready to allow: (1) that they were known to 
Lucian (see above, p. 347); (2) that the journey to Rome and the martyrdom there are 
historical facts (see esp. Les Hv. pp. xxxiv, 487) ; (3) that the Epistle to the Romans 
was known to Irenzeus; (4) that the Epistle to the Romans is genuine in the main (see 
above, p. 314). After travelling so far on the road, it is difficult to see why he 
should refuse to take the final step. 

Other critics, less scrupulous than Renan, adopt a more drastic treatment. Their 
starting-point is the assumption that the Epistle of Polycarp cannot be genuine, be- 
cause it bears testimony to the Ignatian letters which are certainly spurious. Their 
other arguments are all secondary, to support this foregone conclusion. This is the 
position of Schwegler, Scholten, and others. The time has gone by, when such 
treatment could be received with deference. 


PEP Pik (Ober Tie? “Shin Nee hi 


HE document which gives an account of Polycarp’s martyrdom 
al is not one and continuous. It consists of two parts, the main 
body of the letter ending with the twentieth chapter, and a number of 
supplementary paragraphs comprising the twenty-first and twenty-second 
chapters. In point of form these supplementary paragraphs are 
separable from the rest of the letter. As a question of external evidence 
again, they do not stand on the same ground. Eusebius, our chief 
witness to the genuineness of the document, ends his quotations and 
paraphrases before he reaches the close of the main body of the letter ; 
and we are therefore unable to say confidently whether he had or had 
not the supplementary paragraphs. In discussing the genuineness 
therefore, the two parts must be considered separately. 


1. ZHE MAIN DOCUMENT. 


The genuineness of this letter has been universally acknowledged 
till the most recent times. The illustrious Scaliger expressed himself 
so moved by the simplicity and pathos of the narrative that ‘he seemed 
to be no longer master of himself’ (‘ut non amplius meus esse videar’), 
Its transparent sincerity has also commended it to successive genera- 
tions of critics and historians down to our own time. It has been 
reserved for the feverish and restless criticism of our day to impugn its 
genuineness. It has been attacked by Schiirer (Zectschr. f. Hist. Theol. 
1870, p. 203 sq), by Lipsius (Zeztschr. f. Wiss. Theol. xvi. p. 200 sq, 
1874), and by Keim (Aus dem Urchristenthum 1878, p. 90 sq; 
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comp. Celsus’ Wahres Wort 1873, p. 1845, Rom. u. d. Christenthum 
p. 586 sq) as either very largely interpolated or written at a much 
later date and therefore unauthentic’. Lipsius (p. 201) would assign it 
to the time of the Decian persecution (c. A.D. 250), and in this he is 
followed by Gebhardt (Zeitschr. f. Hist. Theol. 1875, p. 366) and Holtz- 
mann (Zeitschr. f. Wiss. Theol. xx. p. 214, 1877). Keim (p. 130) would 
place it still later, under Gallienus (A.D. 260—268), or even under 
Claudius, Aurelian, or Probus (A.D. 268—28z2). These views however 
have not found much favour, even among critics of the extreme school. 
Renan accepts it without hesitation as genuine (ZL’Eglise Chrétienne, pp. 
vi, 452 sq). ‘This beautiful piece’, he writes (2b. p. 462 sq), ‘ consti- 
tutes the most ancient example known of Acts of Martyrdom. It was 
the model which was imitated and which furnished the procedure and 
the essential parts of this species of composition.’ He is apparently 
so satisfied with its manifestly genuine character, that he does not think 
it necessary to allude to the attacks of objectors. The arguments of 
assailants have been met among others by Hilgenfeld (Zeitschr. f Wiss. 
Dy ASR MP. } TAG SG; 18793 comp. also’ XVII.) -p./.303,'Sq, 1874), 
who however himself condemns c. 6 nv yap Kai advvatov...c. 7 ws emt 
AnotHy tpéxovres, aS Spurious (comp. Zeitschr. f. Wiss. Theol. Xx. p. 143, 
1877), from motives and on grounds which will be considered hereafter. 
When criticism has recovered its balance, and a healthier tone has 
been restored, we may confidently anticipate that such objections will 
vanish. But meanwhile it is necessary that they should not remain 
unanswered. 


The external evidence, if not abundant, cannot be regarded as defi- 
cient. It is as full as we have a right to expect, and as we get in most 
similar cases. Irenzeus (/Zaer. ili. 3. 4), writing about a quarter of a 
century after the occurrence, speaks of Polycarp as ‘departing this life 
at a very advanced age, by a glorious and signal martyrdom’ (évdofws kat 
éripaveotata paptupyoas). A few years later also (A.D. 189—199) 
Polycrates (Euseb. & &. vy. 24) refers to him as ‘both bishop and 
martyr in Smyrna’ (0 év Spvpvy Kai erioKxoros kat paptus). Hitherto we 
have testimony only to the fact of the martyrdom. The next witness 
carries us a step further. The Letter of the Gallican Churches (Euseb. 
H. E. vy. 1), giving an account of the sufferings at Vienne and Lyons, 


1 Joél (Blicke in die Religionsgeschichte them an injustice; but at no time were 
etc, Il. p. 152 sq, 1883), writing from a __ the relations between the Jews and Chris- 
Jewish point of view, objects that it is tians more embittered than in the middle 
unjust to the Jews. Possibly it may do of the second century. 
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presents coincidences with this Letter of the Smyrneans which are too 
strong to be accidental. Compare Zp. Sm. 2 wore pyre ypvéar pare 
orevagat TIVa...0TL mapertos 0 Kupios wpider adrois with HP. Gall. 51 
tod “AXdcEavépov pyte otevagavtos pyte ypvéavtos Te OAws GAAA Kara 
Kapdiav optAdovwTos to Bed (comp. also Lf. Gall. 56 opirlav zpos 
Xpiorov): Lp. Sm. 2 did pids wpas tHv aidviov Kodacw e&ayopalopevot... 
mp0 opbapav yap cixov duyeiv 76 aiwvov with Lf. Gall. 26 vropvy- 
abcica did THs TpooKaipov Tiuwpias THY aidviov ev yeevvyn KoAaow: LP. 
Sm. 2, 3 ToAdAa yap éunxavaro Kat avtdv o duaBodos, adda xadpts TO Mew" 
Kata TavTwY yap ovv taxvoev with Hp. Gall. 5, 6, 6 avticeipevos ... S10. 
ravtwv oupAOev...avrertpatyyet 5€ y xXapis TOU @eov. So again in both 
documents we twice meet with tov ris afpOapcias orépavov (Lp. Sm. 
17, 19, Lp. Gall. 36, 42); see also below, p. 625. 

But an earlier witness than any of these appears from an unexpected 
quarter, if only we could satisfy ourselves as to the applicability of his 
evidence. I have already considered the allusions in Lucian, which 
seem to show a knowledge, direct or indirect, of the letters and the 
career of Ignatius (see above, p. 344 sq). A verdict has there been 
given in the affirmative. The question is less clear in the case of Poly- 
carp’. The lighting of the fire with torches and faggots (avnwav to rip 
peyiotov ate aro dddwv Kal ppvyavev, comp. Mart. Polyc. § 13 Eta Kat 
gpvyava, 7b. 15 e&npav To Tip, peyadns Se exAapdons PdAoyds), the di- 
vesting of the garments (dmoféuevos THv mHpay Kat To TpLBaviov, Comp. 
16. 13 amobéuevos €avTd TavTa Ta iwaria), the prayer on the funeral pyre 
(dé£acG€ pe cdpevets, comp. 2. 14 mpodexGeinv évwriov cov ojpepov), the 
flame blazing up (fAoyos zodAns nppévys ; comp. 76. 15 pmeyadys éxap- 
waons pdoyos), the comparison to a baking (wrrnpévov yepovtiov, comp. 
ib. 15 ws aptos ortwmevos), the anxiety of the company to secure reliques 
(zu AciWavov katahopBavew Tod wupds, comp. 2. 17 pedAdOvTwv yay ex TOD 
mupos avtov AapPavew), are among the,points of resemblance. It might 
even be thought that the incident of Peregrinus’ sprinkling incense on 
the fire (j7ee ABavwrov ws emiBadour eri TO dp, Kai avadovTos TLvOS 
ereBade) was suggested by the statement of Polycarp’s companions that 
a fragrance, as of incense, issued from the fire when the martyr’s body 
was burnt (20. 15 cdwdias Ttocavrys avte\aBopeOa ws ABavwTod TvEovTOS 
x.t.r.). Lastly ; as a dove is seen issuing from the body of Polycarp 
(§ 16), so in like manner Lucian deludes the gobemouches (rovs BAdkas 
Kal Tpos THY akpoagw Kexnvoras) Of the company with the fiction that at 

1 It is the subject of a recent article by | He does not speak confidently as to any 


E. Egli Lucian u. Polykarp, in Zeitschr. obligation on Lucian’s part. 
f- Wiss. Theol. Xxvi. p. 166 sq (1883). 
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Peregrinus’ self-immolation a vulture rose from the flames and flew up 
to heaven. 

This last point in the parallelism is the most striking. Yet it must 
probably be abandoned. ‘There is very good reason for believing that 
the dove is a later interpolation in the Smyrnzan Letter, as I shall 
endeavour to show presently. The possibility however still remains 
that the story may have appeared at least in germ in the decade or more 
which elapsed between the Smyrnzan Letter and Lucian’s narrative, 
and that it may have reached this satirist’s ears. But on the whole it 
seems more probable that in this particular Lucian aims his shaft else- 
where. The practice of letting an eagle fly from the funeral pyres of 
the Roman emperors (see III. p. 391) might have furnished him with his 
motive here. But, if this point be abandoned, the other resemblances 
are not so strong as to produce conviction, though they may suggest a 
presumption. Where two men—both religious leaders—are burnt alive 
on funeral pyres, the incidents must be the same to some extent, and 
the language describing those incidents will be similar. In the case 
before us the very strong probability that Lucian was acquainted with 
the career of Ignatius is (so far as it goes) a reason for supposing that 
he may not have been ignorant of the fate of Polycarp. 

Our next witness is somewhat later. In the Acts of Pionius, who 
suffered likewise at Smyrna nearly a century after Polycarp in the 
Decian persecution (A.D. 250), we are told that Pionius ‘on the eve of 
the birth-day of the martyr Polycarp’ had a dream that he and his 
companions would be apprehended the next day. Accordingly the 
subsequent narrative states that while they were ‘celebrating the 
genuine birth-day of the martyr Polycarp’, ‘the second day of the 
sixth month’, which is further described as ‘a great sabbath’ (die sabbati 
majore), the persecution overtook them. ‘The day of the month will be 
considered hereafter. It is sufficient to observe now, that the notice so 
far agrees with the postscript to the Smyrnzean Letter, as to place the 
martyrdom on the 2nd of Xanthicus (§ 21). The Acts of Pionius 
therefore bear testimony to the celebration of the day of Polycarp’s 
martyrdom according to the intentions declared in the Smyrnzan 
Letter (§ 18). ‘Thus we have evidence that the circumstances of Poly- 
carp’s death were a matter of interest to his fellow-citizens within two 
or three generations after its occurrence. 

But this early testimony is all indirect and inferential. ‘The first 
reference to the document, as a document, is in Eusebius. In his 
Chronicon after the 7th year of M. Aurelius he mentions the martyrdom 
of Polycarp and adds that it ‘is recorded in writing’, ‘martyrium scriptis 
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memoratur’ (I. p. 170, ed. Schdne ; see above, p. 557). In his Lelesi- 
astical History (iv. 15) again he describes the document and makes 
large use of it, either quoting or paraphrasing nearly the whole (see III. 
P- 357 sq). Having concluded his account of Polycarp’s death, he 
adds that other martyrdoms also are attached to it and formed part of 
the same work (é& ty ath ypady). Having briefly described these 
martyrdoms, more especially that of Pionius, he concludes by referring 
those readers who desire further information to the work containing the 
account of him (rs zepi avtod ypadys), to which he says he has given a 
place in his Collection of Ancient Martyrdoms. This collection was one 
of his earlier works (see Smith and Wace Dict. of Christ. Biogr. s. v. 
Eusebius p. 321), and he refers to it elsewhere (. Z. v. procem., 4, 21). 
Though he mentions it here solely in reference to Pionius, and does not 
directly state that the martyrdom of Polycarp was included in it, yet we 
may safely infer that the latter also had a place. He found the two in 
the same volume, and there was no reason for separating them. The 
martyrdom of Polycarp moreover had a very special claim to be in- 
cluded in his collection. It was, as he intimates, the earliest written 
record of a martyrdom with which he was acquainted (éyypadus 76y 
gepopevov)'. If it be said that he quotes so largely from the document 
in his story as to render its insertion in the Cod/ection superfluous, the 
answer is twofold. First, the Collection was made before the /zstory 
was written and probably before it was planned; and secondly, the 
quotations from the similar Letter of the Gallican Churches (v. 1, 2) are 
nearly twice as long, and yet he expressly tells us that this latter docu- 
ment was included in his volume. The exact date of this collection we 
do not know, but it was probably suggested by the persecution of 
Diocletian, and, if so, it would be compiled in the very earliest years of 
the fourth century. 

In the closing decades of the same century we have other important 
evidence. At this date the spurious Pionius, who writes the Life of 
Polycarp, inserts the Letter of the Smyrneans in his work (see below, 
p. 638, ml. p. 423 sq). All the mss, which we possess (both Greek 
and Latin) of the entire text, have come to us through this source. 
At the close, this Pionius gives an account of the transmission of the 
document, in which he represents his transcript as the third in genealo- 
gical succession from the copy found among the papers of Irenzeus. 
The ms, from which he immediately transcribed it, he describes as 


1 Not understanding the force of 75) tuted the very obvious é7z, and in this they 
(i.e. ‘now first’) several Mss have substi- are followed by not a few editors. 
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being blurred and worn by time. We cannot indeed regard this gene- 
alogy of the Mss as authentic history; but we may infer that the fiction 
‘was not altogether baseless, and that the document which he thus incor- 
porated in his biography was no recent work. 


When we turn from the external to the internal evidence, the ques- 
tion which we have first to ask and to answer is; What does this 
document profess to be? By what persons and under what circum- 
stances does it purport to have been written ? 

Now it plainly and unmistakeably claims to have been written by 
eyewitnesses to the events. Not only do the writers profess to be con- 
temporaries of Polycarp (§ 16); but they themselves—or at least some 
of them—saw the martyr in the midst of the flames (§ 15), endeavoured 
to recover the body (§ 17), and carried away and buried the calcined 
bones (§ 18). 

But when we proceed to enquire further how soon after the event 
the letter was written, we are treading on less firm ground. It was sent 
in consequence of a request from the Philomelians that the Smyrnzeans 
would give them a full account of the martyrdoms (§ 20). Such a 
request would more naturally come close upon the occurrences than 
after the lapse of a long interval. Yet circumstances might have 
occurred to prompt the desire on the part of the Philomelians even at 
some distance of time. Again the manner in which the writers declare 
their intention of observing the anniversary of the martyrdom suggests 
that no such celebration had yet taken place when they wrote (§ 18), 
and that therefore the letter was written within a year of the martyrdom. 
But this inference again is far from certain. Moreover, the manner 
in which the writers, as represented in the common text (§ 13), speak 
of the honour paid to Polycarp ‘even before his martyrdom’ (kat apo 
THs paptupias) suggests that some long time had elapsed since that 
event. But there are excellent reasons for believing that Eusebius 
has preserved the correct text kal apo ts moduds, ‘even before his 
hairs were gray’ (see note on § 13), so that this argument falls to the 
ground. 

The document then professes to have been written by eyewitnesses 
within a reasonable length of time after the occurrences themselves. 
Is its internal character consonant with this profession? If it is not, 
then we can no longer trust it as a historical narrative. It may possibly 
contain a nucleus of fact, but we shall have no means of extricating this 
from its false surroundings. Keim who places its date as late as A.D. 
260—282 (see p. 130) is prepared nevertheless to allow that it is in the 
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main historical’. But inasmuch as the professed testimony of the eye- 
witnesses lies at the very core of the narrative—the martyrdom itself and 
the disposal of the reliques—and he rejects this profession, it is difficult 
to see what ground there is for the confidence that any appreciable resi- 
duum of fact underlies the story. Lipsius (p. 202) is more consistent 
when he says that the only incident in the main body of the document 
‘warranted as historical’ (‘historisch versichert’) is the death of the 
bishop Polycarp by fire. Seeing then that the credibility of the narra- 
tive stands or falls with the claim of the writers to be regarded as 
eyewitnesses, it is necessary to consider the features in the document 
which affect, or have been thought to affect, this claim. 

1. One characteristic has attracted special attention from this point 
of view. ‘The writers betray an eagerness to find parallels between the 
sufferings of their martyred bishop and the passion of Our Lord. ‘Nearly 
all the incidents’, they say at the outset, ‘which preceded (his death), 
came to pass that the Lord might exhibit to us anew a martyrdom after 
the pattern of the Gospel’ (§ 1). Accordingly the idea of literal con- 
formity to the sufferings and death of Christ runs like a thread through 
the whole document. Some of the coincidences are fairly obvious ; in 
other cases the parallelism is highly artificial. The name of the officer 
who apprehended him was Herod, and attention is especially directed 
to this fact (§ 6). His pursuers seize two slave lads, and one of them, 
put to torture, reveals his master’s hiding-place. The poor boy is 
compared to the traitor Judas, and thus Polycarp, like Christ, was 
betrayed by those of his own household (§ 6). This triple parallelism— 
Herod, the traitor, the martyr—is brought into juxtaposition, so as to 
enforce the idea that he became Xpuorod xowwvos. As Christ prophe- 
sles His betrayal ‘after two days’ (Matt. xxvi. 2), so Polycarp ‘three 
days before he was apprehended’ foretold the fate that awaited him 
(§ 5). Like the Lord also, he waited to be betrayed, when he might 
have escaped (§ 1; comp. § 7). He was in the country ‘not far from 
the city’, when he was apprehended (§$ 5, 6). The hour of his appre- 
hension was at night (§ 7). His pursuers came to seek him with arms 
‘as against a robber’ (§ 7; comp. Matt. xxvi. 55). While his apprehen- 
sion was planning, he declared his resignation in the words ‘God’s will 
be done’ (§ 7)—words which are an echo of Christ’s language at a 
similar crisis (Matt. xxvi. 42, Luke xxii. 42). If a common interpreta- 
tion of the ‘great sabbath’ were correct (though this may well be 
questioned), the martyrdom took place, like the Lord’s passion, at the 


1 pp- 95, 97, I11, 133- Seeespecially bleibt grossentheils in seiner Glaubwiir- 
p- 131 ‘Der Inhalt des Schriftstiickes digkeit stehen.’ 
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passover tide’. At all events it was during some Jewish festival; and 
the days of the week which are especially named in the Gospels in con- 
nexion with the crucifixion, the Friday (rapackevy, Matt. xxvii. 62, 
Mark xv. 42, Luke xxiii. 54, John xix. 14, 31, 42) and the Saturday 
(caBBarov, Luke xxill. 54, 56), are likewise mentioned in connexion 
with Polycarp’s martyrdom (zapackevy § 7, caBBarov §§ 8, 21). As 
Polycarp enters the stadium a voice from heaven is heard (dwvy é& 
ovpavov éyevero) addressing and encouraging him, but no man saw the 
speaker (§ 9). The parallel to John xii. 28, where likewise a voice 
comes from heaven to Christ at the supreme crisis (7A#ev dwv7 ex Tod 
ovpavod), is manifest. Again, Polycarp did not die by wild beasts, as 
might have been anticipated, but by fire (§ 12). This was ordered in 
God’s providence in fulfilment of a vision which he had had three days 
before his apprehension, when he dreamt that his pillow was on fire 
and foretold the manner of his death (§ 5). Just in the same way 
Christ was handed over from the Jews to the Romans that He might be 
put to death not by stoning but by crucifixion, thus fulfilling His own 
prediction signifying by what manner of death He should die (John xviii. 
32). At the time of Polycarp’s death, a ‘confector’ pierces his body 
with a dagger, as Christ’s side was pierced by the soldier with a spear 
(John xix. 34); and in the one case, as in the other, we are especially 
told of the blood that gushed out (§ 16). Then again; the eyewitnesses 
who narrate the unusual occurrences at the martyrdom lay stress on 
their providential preservation that they might relate the incidents to 
others (§ 15), just as the evangelist emphasizes in similar language the 
fact of his presence as a witness of the miraculous incidents which 
attended the crucifixion (John xix. 35). Once more; the interference 
of Jews in the disposal of the body (§ 17) with a view to averting conse- 
quences might seem to furnish a parallel to the Gospel narrative (Matt. 
XXVll. 62 sq), though the character of the interference is different. 
Lastly ; as stress is laid in the Gospel on the accomplishment of all 
predictions in the death of Jesus (John xix. 28, 30), so likewise we are 
told here of Polycarp that ‘every word which he uttered out of his 
mouth hath been and shall be accomplished’ (§ 16). Thus this was 
essentially a martyrdom after the pattern of the Gospel (kata to evay- 
yeduov §§ 1, 19); Polycarp was truly an ‘imitator of the Lord’ (jynr)s 
tod Kvupiov §§ 1, 17), a ‘companion of Christ’ (kowwvos Xpurrod, § 6)’. 


1 The discussion of this question is 2 So when the Gallican martyr Blan- 
deferred till the chapter on the Date of | dina (Euseb. //. /. v. 1) is attached to a 
the Martyrdom. cross, this is said to be done in order to 
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The cup, which he drank, was in a very literal sense ‘the cup of Christ’ 
(§ 14; where see the references in the note). 

An overhasty criticism has found in this feature of the narrative an 
argument against its genuineness and veracity’. It is difficult to see 
the force of this argument. Throughout all ages of the Church, even 
from the earliest days, there has been a tendency to find in the lives of 
saints and martyrs a literal conformity to the sufferings of Christ. Bio- 
graphers have emphasized every detail in the career of their heroes, 
which bore, or seemed to bear, a resemblance to the Lord’s passion. 
This parallelism appears even in the martyrdom of James the Just, as 
recorded by Hegesippus (Euseb. #. Z. ii. 23). His enemies are the 
Scribes and Pharisees. He is put to death at the passover. He prays 
for his murderers in the very language of the Gospel, ‘O Lord God, 
Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.’ In his death is 
fulfilled the prophecy of Isaiah (iii. 10, Lxx), which foretels the death 
of ‘the righteous one.’ Vengeance falls immediately on Jerusalem in 
retribution for this unholy murder. Similarly also we are told of another 
martyr Symeon the son of Clopas (Euseb. & £. iii. 32), apparently in 
the words or at least according to the sentiment of the same historian 
Hegesippus, that ‘the end which he achieved closely resembled the 
passion of the Lord’ (r@ rot Kupiov rafer tapatAnowv to TéAos arn- 
véyxato). In like manner, when in the persecution at Vienne and 
Lyons Blandina is suspended to a tree or stake, as a temporary punish- 
ment, we are told that thereby the Christian bystanders saw with their 
outward eyes in the person of their sister Him who was crucified for 
them (see above, p. 611, note 2). Pontius, the friend and biographer 
of Cyprian, treats his hero in the same way. The sentence of condem- 
nation pronounces Cyprian to be ‘the standard-bearer (signifer) of the 
sect and the enemy of the gods’; it even contains the declaration 
‘sanguine tuo sancietur disciplina.’ This language, though uttered by a 
heathen and intended in a different sense, is taken as unconsciously in- 
spired. So it resembles the prophecy which Caiaphas uttered respecting 
Christ. Again, when Cyprian is martyred, the people climb up into the 
trees that they may see ‘the sublime spectacle.’ This immediately 
recalls the action of Zacchzeus in the Gospels. And S. Augustine carries 


show believers 671 Gs 6 brép THs Xpioro0 shadowy objection that the spirit which 
dbéns mabwv Thy Kowwvlay del éxe wera dictates the parallelism points to the third 
Tov fwvros Qed. rather than the second century (p. 113). 
‘ It is due to Keim however to say The examples given in the text are suf- 
that he sees no difficulty in the incidents ficient to refute this latter argument, if 
themselves, but has recourse to the very _ indeed it needs any refutation. 
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the comparison still further; ‘Christus’, he writes, ‘inter duos latrones 
ligno suspensus ad exemplum patientiae praebebatur ; Cyprianus autem 
inter duos apparitores ad passionem curru portatus Christi vestigia 
sequebatur (Serm. 309, Op. v. p. 1248).’ 

Irenzeus again (iii. 18. 5) speaks of the martyrs as ‘conantes vestigia 
assequi passionis Domini,’ and elsewhere (iii. 13. 1) he describes 
S. Stephen as ‘per omnia martyrii Magistrum imitans.’ In like manner 
Eusebius (JZart. Palaest. 7) relates how Agapius, one of the Palestinian 
martyrs, was led into the arena together with a criminal reported to be 
a parricide. The criminal was thrown to the wild beasts but rescued and 
pardoned at the last moment amidst the plaudits of the multitude, while 
the Christian saint was mangled by a savage bear, taken back to the 
prison, and drowned in the sea the next day. Eusebius sees a parallel 
to this incident in the release of Barabbas (sovovovuyi kar’ avtov éxeivov 
Tov éri Tod cwrnpos BapafBav). Nor does this craving cease with the 
age of the pagan persecutions. The lives of the medieval saints belong- 
ing to the mendicant orders are treated in the same way. ‘The stigmata 
of S. Francis, when he ‘received the last marks of his similitude to 
his Redeemer’’, are only a more startling manifestation of this tendency 
which reappears in divers forms. 

The tendency itself therefore casts no discredit on the genuineness 
of the narrative. If there be any ground for suspicion, it must lie in the 
character of the incidents themselves in which the parallelism is sought. 
But here we are forced to pronounce an acquittal. ‘The violent wresting 
and the artificial treatment, which are necessary to discover the resem- 
blances, afford sufficient evidence that the narrator was dealing with 
historical facts and not with arbitrary fictions which he might mould 
as he pleased. A writer for instance, who had carte blanche to invent 
and manipulate incidents at discretion, would never have placed himself 
in such straits as to compare the poor slave-lad—more sinned against 
than sinning—who under torture revealed his master’s hiding-place, 
with the traitor disciple Judas who voluntarily and recklessly sold the 
life of lives for base gain. ‘This is an extreme case; but there is more 
or less wresting throughout. The most striking coincidence is the 
name Herodes’; but this name was sufficiently frequent in Polycarp’s 
time, and there is only a faint resemblance between the position of the 


1 Milman Latin Christianity iv. p. person, and that his name suggested the 
180. drawing out of the parallel with the suf- 
* Even Lipsius (p. 202) considers that — ferings of Christ. 
this Herodes was probably a historical 
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Smyrnzan captain of police, who takes Polycarp into custody, and 
the Galilean king, whose part in the passion was confined to insolent 
mockery and who pronounced Jesus innocent of the charges brought 
against him (Luke xxii. 15). Here again a fabricator would have 
secured a better parallel. We may say generally that the violence of the 
parallelism ts a guarantee of the accuracy of the facts. 

2. The miraculous element has also been urged in some quarters 
as an objection to the genuineness of the document. Yet, considering 
all the circumstances of the case, we have more occasion to be surprised 
at the comparative absence than at the special prominence of the 
supernatural in the narrative. Compared with records of early Christian 
martyrs or with biographies of medieval saints or with notices of religious 
heroes at any great crisis, even in the more recent history of the 
Church, as for instance the rise of Jesuitism or of Wesleyanism’, 
this document contains nothing which ought to excite a suspicion of its 
authenticity. 

The one miraculous incident, which creates a real difficulty, is the 
dove issuing from the wounded side of the martyr. Yet even this might 
be accounted for by an illusion, and under any circumstances it would 
be quite inadequate to condemn the document as a forgery. But it 
will be shown hereafter (p. 643) that there are excellent reasons for 
regarding the incident as a later interpolation, which had no place in 
the original document. Beyond this we have the voice from heaven 
calling to Polycarp in the stadium to play the man (§ 9). But the very 
simplicity of the narrative here disarms criticism. ‘The brethren present 
heard the voice, but no one saw the speaker. This was the sole ground 
for the belief that it was not a human utterance. Again there is the 
arching of the fire round the martyr like a sail swelled by the wind (§ 15). 
But this may be explained as a strictly natural occurrence, and similar 
phenomena have been witnessed more than once on like occasions’, 


1 See for instance Southey’s Life of 
Wesley p. 2477 sq, Il. pp. 153, 199. 
These are miracles attested by Wesley 
himself. 

* See for instance Acta Theodoti 
32 (Ruinart Act. Sinc. Mart. p. 384) 
‘Tum vero, pyra ingenti constructa, ca- 
daver sancti martyris in ipsam conjecere 
lectores, multam materiam circumpo- 
nentes; sed quadam Dei hominibus con- 
sulentis providentia subito apparuit supra 


pyram lumen circumquaque refulgens, ita 
ut nemo eorum qui ignem  succensuri 
erant accedere auderet ; atque ita sacrum 
corpus intra pyram illaesum mansit’ ; 
comp. 26. 34 (p. 385) ‘pyra incensa, 
circum ignem facta sunt miracula nullis 
verbis explicanda, vidimusque lumen in 
circuitu magnum, neque flamma Theodo- 
tum attigit.. This is apparently the 
account of an eyewitness. 
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notably at the martyrdoms of Savonarola’ and of Hooper®. Again 
there is the sweet scent, as of incense, issuing from the burning pyre 
(§ 15); but this phenomenon also, however we may explain it, whether 
from the fragrance of the wood or in some other way, meets us con- 
stantly®. In another early record of martyrdoms, the history of the 
persecutions at Vienne and Lyons, a little more than twenty years later, 
we are told (Euseb. / £. v. 1, § 35) that the heroic martyrs, as they 
stepped forward to meet their fate, were ‘fragrant with the sweet odour 
of Christ, so that some persons even supposed that they had been 
anointed with material ointment’ (wore éviovs dd€ar Kat PUPH KOT PLKO 
kexptoGar avtovs). Yet there was no pyre and no burning wood here, 
so that the imagination of the bystanders must have supplied the 
incident. Indeed this account of the Gallican martyrs, indisputably 
written by eyewitnesses, contains many more startling occurrences than 
the record of Polycarp’s fate. 

3. More or less closely connected with the miraculous element 
is the prophetic insight attributed to Polycarp. But what does this 
amount to? It is stated indeed that ‘every word which he uttered 
was accomplished and will be accomplished’ (§ 16). But the future 
tense, ‘will be accomplished,’ is itself the expression of a belief, not 
the statement of a fact. We may indeed accept this qualification as 
clear testimony that, when the narrative was written, many of his fore- 
bodings and predictions had not been fulfilled. The only example 
of a prediction actually given in the narrative is the dream of his 
burning pillow which suggested to him that he would undergo martyrdom 
by fire. But what more natural than this presentiment, when persecution 
was raging around him and fire was a common instrument of death? 
I need not stop here to discuss how far a prescience may be vouchsafed 
to God’s saints. Even ‘old experience’ is found to be gifted with 


1 See Villari Savonarolaand his Times midst of the mass of flame to bless the 





(Eng. Trans.) 11. p. 362 ‘A blast of wind 
diverted the fire for some time from the 
three bodies, upon which many fell back 
in terror, exclaiming A miracle, a miracle. 
But the wind soon ceased; the bodies of 
the three friars were enveloped in fire ; 
and the people again closed around them, 
The flames had caught the cords by 
which the arms of Savonarola were 
pinioned, and the heat caused the hand to 
move ; so that, in the eyes of the faithful 


he seemed to raise his right hand in the 


people who were burning him.’ 

* Foxe Acts and Monuments V1. p. 
658 (ed. Cattley) ‘At length it burned 
about him, but the wind having full 
strength in that place (it was a cold and 
lowering morning) it blew the flame from 
him, so that he was in a manner no more 
but touched by the fire. The fire was 
three times lighted before it took effect. 

3 See an article by A. Harnack in 
Zeitschr. f. Kirchengesch, UW. p. 291 sq. 
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‘something like prophetic strain.’ It is sufficient to say here again 
that it would be difficult to point to a single authentic biography of 
any Christian hero—certainly of any Christian hero of the early cen- 
turies—of whom some incident at least as remarkable as this prophecy, 
if prophecy it can be called, is not recorded. Pontius the disciple and 
biographer of Cyprian relates a similar intimation which preceded the 
martyrdom of his master and adds, ‘ Quid hac revelatione manifestius ? 
quid hac dignatione felicius? ante illi praedicta sunt omnia quaecunque 
postmodum subsecuta sunt’ (Vez. e¢ Pass. Cypr. 12, 13, in Ruinart 
Act. Mart. Sinc. p. 258). 

4. Again, Keim has laid great stress on what he calls the ‘Zost- 
mark’ of the letter. By this he means certain indications which un- 
intentionally betray a later date, notwithstanding the ostensible pro- 
fession of the author that he is writing while the occurrences are still 
recent. 

But what are these? He points to the passage in which the 
occurrence of the arching fire is related (§ 15); ‘We saw a wonder—we 
to whom it was given to see; and we were preserved that we might 
relate the occurrences to the rest (ot kal érypyOnpev eis TO avayyetAar Tots 
Aourois Ta yevoueva)’. This, he urges, implies a long period of time, 
during which their life had been spared. But whyso? If this had been 
the meaning, would they not rather have written, ‘we have been pre- 
served’ (retnpyjucOa), than ‘we were preserved’ (érypyOnpev)? The aorist 
shows that the providence does not lie, as Keim supposes, in a con- 
tinuous guardianship, but in a momentary deliverance. Persecution 
was raging, and they were at the time in the very focus of it. At any 
moment the popular cry might have been directed against any or all of 
them—the inner circle, it may be presumed, of Polycarp’s disciples. 
Hence they inferred their rescue to be providential. So far therefore as 
this expression is concerned, the letter might have been written the fol- 
lowing month or the following week after the event. But Keim again sees a 
similar indication of a late date in the language used of Polycarp’s fame, 
where he is described as being ‘celebrated by all more than the others’! 


1 Lipsius (p. 201) interprets the words 
Hovos U0 TavTwY .addov py nwoveverat (§ 19) 
as meaning that he alone, of the martyrs 
who suffered at this time, was commemo- 
rated by a church festival (‘dass sein Ge- 
dachtniss allein unter allen damaligen 
Martyrern kirchlich gefeiert wurde’). 
This seems to me to be rendered impos- 
sible: (1) By v7o wavrwy; for though a 


local commemoration would not be out 
of place, a festival generally celebrated 
throughout the Church would be as much 
an anachronism in the middle of the 
third century, as in the middle of the 
second ; (2) By “adXov, which implies dif- 
ferent degrees of remembrance, and there- 
fore cannot refer to any one definite act 
of commemoration, Though Lipsius si- 
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who suffered with him, ‘so that he is spoken of even by the Gentiles in 
every place’, and as having been ‘not only a conspicuous teacher, but 
also a famous martyr (ov povov didacKados yevopevos érionos adAd Kat 
paptus €foxos).’ Now such eulogies were not unfrequently added at a 
later date, for purposes of public reading and edification, to the original 
narrative of a martyrdom; and we might have entertained suspicions 
that this eulogy was such an addition. In this case it would not have 
impaired to any extent the credibility of the facts related. But this 
very passage is quoted by Eusebius; and therefore, if a subsequent 
addition, it must have been interpolated before his time. So early an 
interpolation however is not probable. Nor is there anything in the 
words quoted which is inconsistent with a date (say) a year or more 
after the occurrences. But an interval as long, or even longer, might well 
have elapsed before the letter was written. What particular circum- 
stances suggested the communications with the Philomelians, to which 
this letter is the sequel, we cannot say. But obviously they must have 
occupied some little time, and there is no ground for assuming that 
they commenced immediately after the martyrdom. Some exceptional 
crisis in the Philomelian Church itself (as for instance the outbreak of a 
persecution), or some incidental reference to this momentous chapter in 
the history of the Smyrneean brotherhood in their mutual intercourse, 
may have suggested the request to which this letter is the answer, a 
considerable time after the event. Confessedly also the language is 
hyperbolical ; but hyperbole is common in such cases. On this point I 
need add nothing here to what I have said already on this subject: in 
reference to the Ignatian Epistles (p. 395). Modern newspapers and 
periodicals would supply abundant parallels in their panegyrics on the 
‘world-wide’ reputation of persons recently deceased. 

5. But difficulties have likewise been found in certain features 
of this document, affecting the estimate of martyrs and martyrdom, as 
anachronisms in the age in which it professes to have been written. 
The least shadowy of these is the objection based on the commemoration 
festival and the respect paid to the reliques. ‘The Jews are alarmed, or 
profess to be alarmed, lest, if the martyr’s body should be surrendered 
to the Christians, they should worship Polycarp in place of Christ (§ 17). 
The brethren gather up his remains, regarding them as more valuable 
than gold or precious stones; they deposit them in some safe place ; 
and they express their intention of meeting there from time to time 
lently omits “a)\Xov, there is good reason most distinguished and best remembered 
for its insertion (see note ad loc.). The — of these martyrs. 
words mean simply that he was by far the 
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and celebrating the day of his heavenly birth (§ 18). But what is there 
anachronistic in all this? Half a century later Tertullian uses language 
which shows that the ceremonial commemoration of the dead was far 
more developed than as here represented (de Coron. 3 ‘Oblationes pro 
defunctis pro natalitiis annua die facimus’). There is no mention here, 
as in Tertullian, of oblations for the dead. The sole object of the 
commemoration is stated to be ‘the remembrance of those athletes 
who have gone before and the training and preparation of those who 
shall come after.’ What is there unnatural in this? What is there 
which might not have occurred in the very earliest ages of persecution ? 
But, says Keim, nothing of the kind is mentioned in the kindred 
document containing the narrative of the martyrdoms in the Gallican 
Churches a few years later (A.D. 177). It would be more correct to 
say that nothing is mentioned in the extracts which Eusebius has pre- 
served (7. #. v. 1). The grief of the Christians at not being allowed 
to bury the bodies is alone mentioned in these extracts. The actual 
gathering up of the reliques was prevented by the action of the heathen. 
What the Christians might have done otherwise, we cannot say. More- 
over Eusebius, when spéaking of the disposal of the bodies by the 
heathen, distinctly states that at this point the document before him 
contained much more than he quotes (§ 62 rovrous é&ps jue” Erepa aor). 
It is by no means improbable therefore that it did refer to the frustration 
of the pious intention of the brethren to hold an annual commemoration 
over the graves of the martyrs. But even if the document, when entire, 
had said not a word about this desire, no inference could have been safely 
drawn from its silence. Long after the commemoration of the martyrs’ 
‘ birth-days’ had become habitual, there is more commonly than not an 
absence of any reference to the subject in Acts of Martyrdom. ‘Thus 
the test is fallacious. Nor can it be a surprise that the Jews should 
work upon the fears of the heathen by representing the danger of Poly- 
carp’s becoming an object of worship, if his body were restored to the 
Christians. Would this appear so very extravagant to the heathen feeling 
of that age? It is a heathen writer Lucian, who only a few years later 
(A.D. 165) tells us that the Christians held Peregrinus in his lifetime to 
be a god (see above, p. 137). We know also, that this same Peregrinus 
after his death received divine honours and that oracular shrines and 
temples were built in his name, not by the Christians, but by the heathen 
themselves. It must seem strange therefore that Keim, while himself 
referring to Lucian (p. 123), can regard this notice in the Smyrnzan 
letter as a formidable objection to its genuineness. The Christians 
indeed were much more likely to be misunderstood by the heathen in 
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such matters in the age of Polycarp, than in the middle of the next 
century, when they were much better known and many popular fallacies 
respecting them had been exploded. 

A still more shadowy argument, which Keim advances with great 
confidence, is the discouragement of martyrdom as set forth in this 
document. We have seen that an undue thirst for martyrdom was the 
objection raised against the genuineness of the Ignatian letters (see 
above, p. 407 sq). The very opposite spirit is now impugned in the 
Letter of the Smyrnzans. It is objected by Keim that the disparage- 
ment of persons offering themselves voluntarily for martyrdom is alien 
to the temper and convictions of the earlier ages, and betokens a date at 
least as late as the end of the second century, if not much later. Polycarp, 
he urges, is praised, because he did not deliver himself voluntarily to 
martyrdom, but waited till he was betrayed’. Quintus the Phrygian is 
held up as a warning, because, having thrust himself forward as a volun- 
teer martyr, he turned coward and denied his faith at the supreme 


moment of trial (§ 4). 


The first passage, as will appear from the note, 


has been wrongly interpreted, and (so far as it goes) is an incentive to 


rather than a discouragement of martyrdom. 


1 §_ wepieuever yap va mapadoby, ws Kat 
6 Kipwos, iva mymnral kal que’s adrod yerw- 
peba, mi) wbvov ckoTrotvTes TO Kal? EauTods 
GAG Kal TO KaTa ToUs TéNasS aydays yap 
adnfods Kal BeBalas Early wn pdvov EauTov 
Oé\ew owfecbar add\a Kai mdvtas Tous 
ddedgpovs. Keim (Urchrist. p. 109), and 
Hilgenfeld (Zettschr. f. Wiss. Theol. XXu. 
p- 148 sq), regard this passage as check- 
ing an excessive zeal for martyrdom, 
They apparently interpret the words e- 
piéuevev iva mapado0p, ‘he waited till he 
was betrayed’ and did not court death; 
and accordingly they explain the sentence 
pn pdvov é€autdy cwferOa K.7-d., ‘it is the 
province of true love not only to seek 
one’s own preservation, but by living 
and working to promote the temporal 
and spiritual salvation of others.’ This 
however seems to me to be quite impos- 
sible. Even if the force of wa mapa- 
5009 could be so watered down, the com- 
pound trepceduevey would still resist this 
interpretation. 
put off the fatal hour’, but ‘he lingered 


It must mean not ‘he 


The second, relating to 


about so as to be zz the way of his cap- 
tors.’ The incident in the subsequent 
narrative to which it more especially 
refers is not § 5 dmetmOev els aypld.ov, 
but rather § 7 KdxeiHev 5€ HdvvaTo eis 
érepov xwplov ameNGeiv, AAW’ ovK HBovdyHOn, 
The 
Gospel parallel therefore which was pre- 
sent to the mind of the writer, when 
penning the words ws kal 6 Kupios, was 
Christ’s going up to Jerusalem in spite of 
the remonstrances of His disciples (Matt. 
xvi. 21 sq, Luke xviii. 31), His placing 
Himself in danger, and His lingering in 
the garden when He knew the fate that 
awaited Him (John xiil. 27, xviii. 2). The 
prayer of Polycarp, when he refuses to 
seek a fresh hiding-place, Td @ényua 
k.7-A., is the echo of the prayer of Christ 
in the garden (Luke xxii. 42). The éavrév 
awcer0a therefore denotes that higher 


eirwv, TO OéXnua TOU Geo yevérOw. 


self-preservation whereby a man loses his 
soul (or his life) that he may save it (Mark 
viii. 35, Luke ix. 24). 
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Quintus, is altogether inadequate as a chronological note. This attempt 
to stratify temper and opinion in chronological order in matters of this 
kind must appear in the highest degree visionary to any one who listens 
to the lessons of experience. Enthusiasm has its ebb and flow, and 
does not rise continually or fall continually. Whensoever there was an 
extravagant zeal for self-immolation, accompanied, as it inevitably would 
be accompanied, by the scandals of relapses and apostasies, there would 
be the counteracting warnings from the steadier and wiser heads in the 
Christian community. It was certainly so in the age of Cyprian. It 
was not less so in still later persecutions. It must have been so in the 
age of Polycarp. The two tempers do not betoken different epochs. 
They live and they speak side by side’. While some Christians in 
the age of Polycarp courted death with a culpable recklessness, others 
purchased life by an unpardonable sacrifice of principle. This latter 
was the charge brought against Basilides and the Basilideans, the 
contemporaries of Polycarp*. Between these two extremes there must 
have been along the scale divers intermediate positions, whenever 
persecutions were raging. ‘This is a matter, not of archzological in- 
vestigation, but of practical experience. Even, if the scanty remains 
of early Christian literature which we possess had contained no indi- 
cations of any protest against this extravagant thirst for martyrdom up 
to this time, the fact would have been valueless as a chronological 
mark. ‘The protest would only then be made, when the occasion re- 
quired it. The hasty impetuosity of Quintus, followed by his equally 
rapid apostasy, necessitated such a caution, to prevent the repetition of 
scandals. We read of no case resembling that of Quintus during the 
persecutions of Vienne and Lyons. No protest therefore was required 
on this latter occasion, and none is given*. 


1 Clement of Alexandria for instance 
(Strom. iv. 16, 17, p- 571) condemns both 
extremes—the disparagement of martyr- 
dom and the suicidal passion for martyr- 
dom—as prevailing in his own day. 
Against the latter he speaks in the 
strongest terms elsewhere (S¢vom. iv. 10, 
p+ 597 Sq): 

2 Agrippa Castor in Euseb. H. £. iv. 
7 é£ouvupevous amapapuAdKTws Ti lari 
Suwyuav Kapo’s, Tren. 
Haer. i. 24. 6 ‘Quapropter et parati sunt 
ad negationem, qui sunt tales, immo magis 
ne pati quidem propter nomen possunt,’ 
Orig. 7% Matth. 25 Comm. (Op. Il. p. 


KaTa Tovs Tov 


856) ‘Basilidis quoque sermones detra- 
hentes quidem iis qui usque ad mortem 
certant pro veritate, etc.’ Irenzus else- 
where (iii. 18, 5) speaks of persons who 
disparage martyrdom. 

3 It would only be waste of time to 
consider at length other arguments which 
are urged by Keim, for they will pro- 
bably fail to influence any one but their 
author. (1) Thus he holds the idea of 
martyrdom, as a sacrifice (‘Todesopfer’), 
to betoken a later date (Mart. Polyc. 
14). It occurs frequently in Ignatius, 
but the Ignatian letters he places as late 
as A.D. 180. Yet, as his own date for 
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6. Lastly; great stress is laid by Keim on the occurrence of the 
expression ‘Catholic Church,’ which meets us more than once in the 
document, as betraying a much later date than a.p. 155. ‘This is 
indeed his main argument’. I have already discussed this question, 
so far as relates to the Ignatian Epistles (p. 413 sq); but a few words 
are necessary to explain its use in this Lefter of the Smyrneans. 

It has been pointed out in this previous discussion that the epithet, 
used in this connexion, may have either of two senses: (1) It may signify 
merely ‘universal,’ ‘world-wide,’ as opposed to a particular Church ; 
or (2) It may connote the ideas of sound doctrine and apostolic 


Polycarp’s martyrdom is A.D. 166, it is 
difficult to see on what ground he could 
maintain that the idea, which certainly 
existed at the end of this short period 
of 14 years, was an anachronism at the 
beginning. It is found likewise in 
Clement of Alexandria (Strom. iv. 9, p- 
597), a passage to which he himself refers 
but which fails nevertheless to. influ- 
ence his opinion. But we have the 
germ, and something more than the 
germ, of the idea as early as Phil. ii. 17 
adda ef kal orévdoua eri TH Ovolia Kal 
Neroupyla THs TicTews Vuav, 2 Tim. iv. 
6 éya yap 7dn orévdouar, Rom. xii. 1 
mapacrioa Ta ohpara vuav Ovolav faoar, 
aylav, ebdpecrov TS Beg. If a Christian 
life be a sacrifice, then @ fortior? a Chris- 
tian death. If the shedding of one’s 
blood be ‘a libation’, then the giving of 
one’s body to be burned may well be re- 
garded as a ‘holocaust’. Was a whole 
century insufficient to develope this idea 
from the Apostle’s image? Is it not so 
natural in itself that it might have sprung 
up spontaneously at any moment, even if 
there had not been this precedent to sug- 
gest it? 

(2) He complains (p. rog sq) that only 
a ‘compendium of the martyrs’ is given, 
whereas ‘the custom of the time’ re- 
quired, that the causes, occasions, and 
length of the persecution, the names, con- 
flicts, victories, of the several martyrs, 
should be properly tabulated (see esp. p. 
111). Is not this the despair of a drown- 


ing criticism, which grasps at any straw? 
By what induction has he learnt ‘the 
custom of the time’? Have we not 
accounts of persecutions in the early ages 
varying as widely in character as (1) 
Pliny’s letter to Trajan; (2) Justin Mar- 
tyr’s account (Afo/. ii. 2) of Ptolemzeus, 
Lucius, and others A.D. 155—160; (3) The 
Martyrdoms of Justin and his companions 
(c. A.D. 163) or of the Scillitan sufferers 
(A.D. 180); (4) The Letter of the Churches 
of Vienne and Lyons relating to the 
persecution of A.D. 177; (5) The Acts of 
Perpetua and Felicitas A.D. 202? These 
represent five wholly different types of 
narrative. On what grounds of reason or 
experience the Letter of the Smyrnzeans 
should be required to conform to one 
rather than another of these, or indeed to 
any one of them, it is difficult to say. As 
a matter of fact it more closely resembles 
(4), than (4) resembles any of the rest. It 
must be remembered also that this Letter 
disclaims being a full account of all that 
had happened and represents itself as a 
first instalment (kara 7d rapdv) of the in- 
formation which the Philomelians had 
desired to have (§ 20; see also above, 
P+ 455): 

1 When Keim (p. 115) refers contemp- 
tuously to Zahn’s remarks on this subject, 
which he does not attempt to answer, I 
can only infer that he has not taken the 
pains to understand Zahn’s meaning (see 
below, II. p. 310). 
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order, as opposed to a heretical or schismatic community. In the 
latter sense only can it be any indication of date. Now in these Acts 
of Martyrdom it occurs (in the common texts) four times. In three of 
these passages it has the first sense; § 1 ‘to all the communities, in every 
place of the holy and universal Church’ (zacais tats kata ravta torov 
THs ayias [Kai] KafodiKys exxAnoias waporkiass), § 8 ‘all the universal 
Church throughout the world’ (zaons THs Kata THV oikoupéevny KabodiKys 
exxAnoias), § 19 ‘Jesus Christ the Shepherd of the universal Church 
throughout the world’ (zoipéva THs Kata THY oiKkovpevnv KaDoduKHs éxxAy- 
cias). Here the sole idea is extension in unity. This fact is in 
keeping with the general character of the document. There is no men- 
tion throughout of heretics or heretical communities; for it is quite 
gratuitous to assume that ‘the Phrygian’ (®pv) in § 4 has anything to 
do with the Montanists. In this respect it presents a contrast to 
another similar document, the Passion of Piontus, which represents the 
same Smyrna a century later. In these Acts of Pionius mention is 
made of the sects more than once. ‘The magistrate’s interrogation is no 
longer confined, as at the trial of Polycarp, to the enquiry whether the 
prisoner is a Christian, but assumes a more complex form. The 
questions run as follows; ‘Polemon...ait ad Pionium, Qz7s vocaris ? 
Pionius ait, Christianus. Polemon, Cujus ecclesiae? Pionius ait, Catho- 
licae’ (§ 9). So again we read; ‘Rursus proconsul, Cujus sectae es? 
Pionius respondit, Catholicae. Rursus proconsul, Cujus Catholicae ? 
Respondit, Catholicae ecclesiae presbyter’ (§ 19). The other prisoners 
likewise are interrogated in a similar form. If this Letter of the 
Smyrnzans had been written at or after the middle of the third cen- 
tury, we might expect to find it betraying its date by some of these 
later forms. 

The fourth passage however (§ 16), in which the word occurs, is 
different. As commonly read, it speaks of Polycarp as ‘bishop of the 
Catholic Church in Smyrna’ (érickxoros tris év Spuipvy Kabodixps ék- 
kAyoias). If this reading be retained, the Catholic Church in Smyrna is 
tacitly contrasted with heretical communities in the same city ; and thus 
the technical sense of ‘Catholic’ appears for the first time. But docu- 
mentary evidence combines with internal probability in displacing xao- 
Auxfs and substituting ayias as the correct reading. ‘The combination 
of authorities, mL, in favour of ayias is too strong to be disregarded. 
Moreover there is always a tendency on the part of transcribers to 
substitute or insert a word like xafoAKjs in place of the simpler text 
before them, But if so, the only example where the word ‘ Catholic’ 
appears in its later technical sense in this document has vanished, and 
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the one supposed anachronism, on which special stress is laid, has 
disappeared’. 

I should be very far however from admitting that, if the expression 
had occurred here in its later technical sense, this occurrence would 
condemn the document. There were already at the time of Polycarp’s 
martyrdom sectarian communities, Basilideans, Marcionites, Valentinians, 
and others. What he himself thought of such sectarians is clear from 
the narrative of his encounter with Marcion. But the idea of the 
‘Catholic Church’ is the correlative to the existence of the sects. It 
is therefore simply a question of evidence how soon the word itself 
appears in this technical sense ; and the acknowledged examples of this 
use (in the Muratorian Fragment and in Clement of Alexandria) are 
sufficiently near to the date of Polycarp’s martyrdom to remove any 
difficulty in its occurrence at this epoch. Every expression must appear 
for the first time somewhere; and there is no valid reason why the 
Smyrnzean Letter should be excluded from the competition for the 
earliest example. 

All these characteristics therefore are insufficient to raise even a 
reasonable suspicion of spuriousness, if in other respects the account 
will bear scrutiny. And certainly whether we regard the straight- 
forwardness of the narrative or the character of the incidents themselves, 
the document commends itself. Why should so insignificant a body as 
the Church of Philomelium have been chosen as the recipient, unless 
events had occurred which dictated the address? Why should the 
cowardice of a would-be martyr have been confessed, except that this 
cowardice had actually been manifested? Why should the officers and 
magistrates have been represented as showing so much consideration 
for the prisoner—the police allowing him several hours of respite— 
the irenarch taking him into his own chariot—even the proconsul 


1 T have not thought it necessary to 
discuss at length Keim’s arguments found- 
ed on the “iterary plagiarisms which he 
discovers in this Letter of the Smyrnzeans. 
Beyond the scriptural obligations, these 
are threefold—to the Zenatian Letters, to 
the Zfistle of the Gallican Churches, and 
to the Acts of Thekla. The obligations 
to the Ignatian Letters will hardly be 
questioned, but reasons have been given 
for placing them some forty or fifty years 
before Polycarp’s death (see above, p. 328 
sq). The resemblances to the Letéer of the 


Gallican Churches again are striking; but 
they are equally well explained, if the 
Gallican brethren are the _plagiarists. 
The miraculous deliverance of Thekla 
from death by burning is a widely dif- 
ferent incident from the phenomenon of 
the arching flame on the pyre of Polycarp, 
and probably quite independent. But, if 
there be a plagiarism on either side, it 
may safely be charged to the Acts of 
Thekla, a known forgery of the later de- 
cades of the second century. 
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endeavouring at first to rescue him from himself; unless the facts had 
actually been so? We find no attempt here to pile up horror upon 
horror, as in later martyrologies, such for instance as the Acts of Ignatius. 
There is an air of truthfulness even in the slight incident of his being 
made to dismount from the chariot with such rude haste that his shin 
was bruised (§ 8). What forger would have been satisfied with so 
trivial an injury? So again, wherever we are able to apply the test of 
history or of probability to the persons of the story, the result is strongly 
confirmative of the veracity of the narrative. There is the Asiarch 
Philip (§§ 12, 21). Criticism has been highly sceptical about the 
description of this person both here and in the chronological appendix. 
But recent discoveries in divers quarters, so far from justifying this 
scepticism, have confirmed the account in every particular—his date, 
his nationality, his office with the twofold title of Asiarch and High- 
priest (see below, p. 628 sq). Then again there is Nicetes. Here we 
know nothing as yet of the actual person. Yet the name at least was a 
notable one at Smyrna (see note on § 8). But Nicetes has a sister Alce 
(§ 17). This name likewise is found at Smyrna, as I have shown, and 
rarely elsewhere (11. p. 325). From the mention of Alce in the account 
of the martyrdom without any descriptive comment, we should infer 
that she was some well-known Christian woman, probably belonging to 
Smyrna. Now a person of this name is greeted in affectionate terms by 
Ignatius, when writing to the Smyrnzeans (Smyrn. 13 "AAxnv 70 robyr6v 
pot dvowa, comp. Polyc. 8). Keim alleges this coincidence to show that 
the narrator plagiarized from the Ignatian Epistles. But no forger would 
have invented this position. Herodes the son of Nicetes, as captain 
of the police, is a main instrument in the martyrdom of Polycarp, and 
his father abets him in this matter. What fabricator would have con- 
ceived the idea of representing the one as the brother, the other as the 
nephew, of this devout Christian? or, having conceived it, would have 
thrown it out incidentally in the words adeAdov dé "AAxys, thus leaving 
the reader to supply the missing links for himself? On this subject I 
have already had occasion to remark in reference to the Ignatian 
Epistles (1. p. 367, I. p. 325); and its force, in its bearing on this 
Letter of the Smyrnzans, when once pointed out, can hardly be misap- 
prehended. Again there is Marcianus, apparently the composer of the 
narrative (§ 20). This name was borne by one of the more prominent 
Christians in the circles in which Polycarp moved; for he is addressed by 
Irenzeus (see note ad loc.). Whether this was the same Marcianus or not, 
we cannot say; but the coincidence at least deserves notice. Lastly the 
amanuensis of the letter is one Euarestus. Of the individual we can say 
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nothing ; but the name at least was common in these parts at this time 
(IIL. p. 399). 


Hilgenfeld, while maintaining the genuineness of the document as a whole, con- 
demns as a later interpolation the short passage § 6 jv yap kal adivarov...§ 7 éml 
AnotHy Tpéxovres. He has succeeded in convincing Keim (pp. 94, 165); though, 
as Keim places the rest of the document a century later than the events, such an 
interpolation from his point of view is wholly insignificant. The genuineness of 
these few lines is not a matter of much real moment in itself; but the arbitrary 
procedure, which deals with inconvenient passages in this way, deserves a passing 
notice. 

Hilgenfeld makes two fundamental assumptions; (1) That this Letter of the 
Smyrnzans is a Quartodeciman document; (2) That the Quartodecimans kept the 
14th Nisan, not as the anniversary of the Crucifixion, but as the anniversary of the 
Last Supper. As connected herewith, he maintains that the ‘great sabbath’ men- 
tioned in the Smyrnzan Letter is not a sabbath at all in the usual acceptance of the 
word, but the First Day of Unleavened Bread, i.e. the r5th Nisan, as the great 
festival of the Jews, irrespectively of the day of the week. Thus he finds an 
exact coincidence between the day of Christ’s passion and the day of Polycarp’s 
martyrdom. 

But neither according to his early view of the date (A.D, 166), nor according to 
his later view (A.D. 156), does the 15th Nisan fall on a Saturday. Hence the men- 
tion of the mapackevy as the day of his apprehension is a difficulty. In his earliest 
treatment of this question Hilgenfeld met the difficulty by explaining rapacxevy as 
the Preparation for (the day before) the feast (Paschastrett p. 245 sq, 1860). After 
adopting the date A.D. 156, I find him translating it ‘Friday’ (Zeztschr. f/ Wiss. Theol. 
XVII. p. 336, 1874). This, I suppose, must be from inadvertence, for he still treats 
the passage as genuine. But later (Zeztschr. f/ Wiss. Theol. XX. p. 143, 18773; comp. 
XXII. p. 153, 1879) he discovers that it is spurious. His grounds are the following : 
(1) Eusebius does not recognize it. But Eusebius in this part is paraphrasing and 
sometimes abridging the document; and, though his paraphrase is for the most part 
very full, yet as this passage consists mainly of the writer’s reflexions and comments 
on the event, and adds next to nothing in the way of incident (only the one sentence 
TH Twapackevy...d7dwv), he might well have ignored it, as he has ignored considerable 
portions of §§ 1, 2. (2) He considers that some confusion is introduced into the 
narrative, and that the parallelisms with Christ’s passion are illogical. But the words 
do not imply that Herodes himself came with the police, so that there is no incon- 
sistency with the after narrative. His name is introduced here simply because the one 
parallelism, the betrayal by members of his own household, suggests the other, the 
identity of name in one of the persecutors. Any inexactness or wresting that there 
may be in the parallels is at least as natural in the original writer as in any subsequent 
forger. 

Altogether we may say; (1) That this passage is conceived entirely in the spirit 
of the rest of the letter; (2) That, as a later insertion, it is motiveless and quite un- 
accountable; (3) That, as other parts of this document aré imitated in the Letter of 
the Churches of Vienne and Lyons (see above, p. 615), so there appear to be remi- 
niscences of this passage likewise in the same document. Thus the word xA7pos 
applied to martyrdom is found there more than once (§§ 10, 26, 48), and the idea of the 
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xowwvla Xpicrod (Ged) in the same connexion is likewise reproduced (§ 41); {4) That, 
though in so very few lines we could hardly expect any decisive indications of 
identity of style, yet there are resemblances which deserve notice. The opposition 
of persons éketvos wév...oi 5€ reproduces an antithesis which appears with frequency 
in the other parts of the document (§ 7 ékeivov pév x.7.d., § 10 cé pév...€xelvous dé, 
§ 17 Todrov wev...Tods dé waprupas, § 20 bpels pév...nuets 6€; § 2 Tods meprecTwras...Tovs 
6€); the xal ‘even,’ which occurs twice here, is likewise exceptionally common and in 
some passages appears, as here (nv ydp kal advvarov), in somewhat strained connexions 
(§ 8 dravrwy Kat Tav Trubmore cuUBEeBANKOTWY, § 14 bid TOTO Kal wepl TavTWY GE 
aive, § 18 dov Kal dxddovOov jv); and the reference to wonted custom (ray ouvnPav 
avrois) has several parallels elsewhere (§ 9 ws @os avrots Néyew [Euseb. & civyfes 
abrois Néyew éoriv], § 13 ws Oos avrots, § 18 ws 00s avrois éxavcer). 


2, SUPPLEMENTARY PARAGRAPHS. 


The Supplementary Paragraphs fall into three parts, separate in 
form the one from the other and not improbably written by different 
hands; (1) Zhe Chronological Appendix, giving particulars as to the 
time of the martyrdom and ending with a doxology (xxi); (2) Zhe 
Commendatory Postscript, recommending Polycarp’s example to the 
imitation of the readers (xxii. 1); (3) Zhe History of the Transmission, 
purporting to give the pedigree of the existing copy traced down from 
the autograph manuscript through three or four stages (xxil. 2, 3). 
The three parts require to be considered separately. 


(i) Zhe Chronological Appendix. 


This is generally treated as a later addition to the letter, and as 
coming from a different hand. The main ground for this view is the 
fact that Eusebius betrays no knowledge of it. His silence will be 
dealt with hereafter. But one point appears to have been overlooked, 
which seems to me of the highest importance in determining this 
question. 

I refer to the relation which the close of this paragraph bears to the 
Epistle of Clement, as evidence that it formed part of the original docu- 
ment. Just as the opening of the Smyrnzan Letter is modelled on the 
opening of Clement’s Epistle, so also the end of the same epistle is 
copied in the concluding words of this paragraph. ‘The comparison of 
both passages in the two documents will show the character of the 
obligations. 
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‘H éxxAnoia tod @eod 7 Tapot- ‘H éxxAnoia tod @eod y rapor- 
Kovoa ‘Puyny tH exkAnoia Tov Meod KovoTa Suvpvav tH exxAnoia Tod Oeor 
a , 4 6 , SECS a , 2 a rd éx 
T) Tapoixovoyn Kopwov...xapis tylv TH Tapoixovoyn év DiropyAlw...€deos 
kal elpyvn amo mavtoxpatopos Oeod Kal elpyjvy Kal ayarn [amo] cov 
dua “Inood Xpiorotd rAnOvvGein. matpos kat [tov] Kupiov ypav ‘Incot 
Xpicrov tANOvvO in. 


aire dda, tysn, Kpatos Kal peyadu- © q dca, Tyy, peyadrw- 


, , 7 ae ae i) , , aus ath aA 
avvyn, Opovos aivvios, aro Tdv aivvwy aivyn, Opovos aivivios, amd ‘yeveds 


‘ > ‘ tA “~ a2 > / >, 4 > / 
KQL ELS TOUS ALWVAS TWV ALWVWVY. Ap7)V. €ls yeveav. apLyvV. 


The obligations being the same in kind at the beginning and at the 
end of the letter, it is a reasonable and indeed an almost irresistible 
inference that they were penned by the same hand. The Epistle of 
Clement was known to Polycarp, whose extant letter shows an intimate 
acquaintance with its contents. It would naturally therefore be studied 
by the chief members of Polycarp’s circle. But it is almost incon- 
ceivable that some chance person several generations later, taking up 
the letter and observing that its commencement was a close parallel to 
Clement’s Epistle, should entertain the design, and take the trouble, of 
adding a termination copied from the same source, when his object was 
simply to append a precise, business-like, notice of the date. The 
extreme improbability of such a procedure obliges us to accept this 
chronological postscript as part of the original letter, unless indeed it 
contains demonstrably false statements and anachronisms which are 
inconsistent with the authorship of contemporaries and eyewitnesses to 
the events. 

Now this postscript comprises within a small compass an excep- 
tionally large number of historical references, so that the opportunities 
of testing its authenticity are unusually great. When we come to 
examine these, we find not only that they do not contradict history, 
but that fresh accessions to our knowledge of the archeology and 
chronology of the age have furnished and are furnishing fresh testimony 
to the veracity of the statements. 

The following are the particular points in the statement, which I 
shall take in succession ; 

(1) The “me of the martyrdom is very precisely given. It took 
place ‘on the znd of Xanthicus, being the seventh before the Kalends 
of March, on a great sabbath, at eight o’clock.’ 

The znd Xanthicus is confirmed by the Acts of Pionius (Ruinart 
Act, Mart. Sinc. p. 188), of whom we are told that he was apprehended 
while he was celebrating ‘the birthday of Polycarp the martyr,’ and 
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this is defined as ‘the second day of the sixth month’ (see above, 
Pp. 556)’. 

The day in the Roman Calendar corresponding to this Asiatic date 
of Polycarp’s martyrdom is given as vii Kal. Mart., i.e. February 23. 
This is a correct statement, supposing that the solar months had already 
been introduced into Smyrna. I shall hereafter discuss the theory that 
this clause giving the Roman date was a later addition and formed no 
part of the original paragraph. It is sufficient here to observe that 
February 23 is Polycarp’s day in the early Syriac Martyrology (see 
above, p. 560). We are thus carried back to the age of Eusebius, or 
even earlier (see 11. p. 419). There is no indication of any other day 
ever having been observed in the East. 

The mention of the ‘great sabbath’ accords with the statement in 
the document itself (§ 8); and, so far as it goes, is an indication of the 
same authorship. I shall have to discuss the meaning of this expression 
hereafter. 

The hour of the day we have no means of testing*. ‘The eighth 
hour’ might mean either 8 a.M. or 2 P.M., as we reckon from midnight 
(according to the Roman civil computation) or from 6 a.m.* Either 
is consistent with the narrative; but the former is the more probable, 
as the catastrophe was hurried on in all its later stages after the 
martyr had left his hiding-place ; and moreover these spectacles were 
usually held before mid-day (Philo ¢. Flacc. 10, 11. p. 529 M). 

(2) Zhe name of the Captain of Police. Nothing is here added to 
the information given in the document itself, where also his name 
Herodes is given. 

(3) Zhe name of the Chief-priest, Philip the Trallian. In two 
respects this postscript supplements the information which we find in 
the narrative itself respecting this person; and on both points strong 
confirmatory evidence has appeared in recently discovered monuments. 
First; whereas in the Letter itself he is styled Asiarch, here he is 
described as Chief-priest. Independent reasons will be given else- 
where for believing that these were two different names of the same 


1 The corresponding Roman date which 
is given in the Latin copies of the Acts 
of Pionius (tv Id. Mart.) presents diff- 
culties which I shall have to discuss here- 
after. 

2 On Zahn’s punctuation which makes 
caBBarw peyatw, wpa dyddy, the time of 
the apprehension, not of the martyrdom, 


see III. p. 400. The reading of the Mos- 
cow MS, wpa évary, is a striving after 
conformity to the Gospel narrative (Matt. 
xxvil. 45 sq, Mark xv. 33 sq, Luke xxiii. 
44). 

3 See the commentators on John xix. 
14, especially M¢Clellan and Westcott. 
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office (ill. p. 407 sq). So far as it goes therefore, the fact that he is 
not designated by the same title in the two places is favourable to the 
credibility of this paragraph. Secondly ; he is described as a native of 
Tralles. In illustration of this statement annotators and critics till 
recently could only appeal to the fact mentioned by Strabo (xiv. p. 649 ; 
see Ill. p. 383) that owing to the wealth of Tralles its citizens were 
frequently appointed Asiarchs. But a flood of new light has now been 
poured upon these and other points relating to Philip the Trallian by 
inscriptions, in most cases recently discovered and in others recently 
identified. These are as follows: 


I. 
H . OAymmi[KH] . BoyAH . fF . ioyMo[N] . @iAmmon . Tpaddla- 
NON . TON . ACIAPYHN . HO@N . ENEKA . GAYMTHIAAI . CAB. 
Found at Olympia and published by Dittenberger Archdologische Zeitung 
XXXVIII (1880). p. 62. 
2 


[AnaTeGenta . yO . T]o¥ . OLeloTAtoy] . ayToKpATopoc . AN- 


Twn[eiInjoy . €k . TON . KAayd[t]anof . Aam& . KO . ioy 
APTEMIAWPIWNA . TPAAAIANO[N] . NeIKHCANTA . ANAP@N 
TIANKPATION . OAymTTI[A]AA . NS” . ApylepaTeYONTOC . Kal . 


Arw@novetofntoc . [Td . B] . fr. loy . gidinmoy . y[o¥] 
BoyAAic . Apyiepewlc . A]ciac . Kal . Ar@Node[Toy] . Ala . 
Bloy . AAyTapyof~Ntoc . TO . KA . MeAITLWNOC . Kal . é]m- 
MEAHOENTOC . fF . loy . ypycep[artoc]. 
Found at Tralles, and published by Sterrett in A@ttthetlung.n des Deut- 
schen Archaologischen Institutes in Athen, Vil. p. 321 (1883). For the 
number of the Olympiad Sterrett reads n[r], but Prof. Ramsay assures 
me in a private letter that it is distinctly ns. The insertion [to B'] is 
likewise Ramsay’s; for which the following inscription is the jus- 
tification. 


3. 
ACKAHTIAKON . AIOTENOYC . TTEPPAMHNON . NEIKHCANTA . OTTAON . 
OAYMTHIAAA . NS” . APYIEPATEYONTOC . KAI . AP@NOVETOYNTOC . 
TO. B . fF . ioyAloy . diAimmoy . YoY . BoyAAc . dpylepéwe . 
ACIAC . KAl . AT@NOOVETOY . AIA . Bloy . AAyTAPYOYNTOC . [Tro] 
KA . MEAIT@NOC, 


Found in the Jewish Cemetery amidst the ruins of Tralles, and com- 
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municated to me by Prof. Ramsay by letter dated Smyrna, May 8, 
1884. The end of the inscription is lost. 


4. 
[r] . loyAion . [r] . ioyAloy . diAitmoy . dapyiepéw@c . dciac . 
YION . OYEAINA . QIAITITION . ITITIEA . POMAIWN . TON 
EKAEKT@N . EN . POM[H]I . AIKACTON . ETTITPOTION . TON . 
ceBAacT@N . TIATEpA . ioyAl[oy] . diAimmoy . CYPKAHTIKOY . 
CTPATHTOY . POMAION . lepéa . AIA . Bloy . TOY . Aldc . TOY. 
AApacioy. 

An inscription at Tralles and published by Sterrett in 4x Zpigraphical 

Journey in Asta Minor (1888). p. 325. 


5: 
[r] . ioyAion . idimmon . éritpoTloN . TON . CeBacT@N 
TIATEPA . 1OYAloy. 


An inscription at Tralles and published by Sterrett in 4” Epigraphical 
Journey in Asia Minor (1888). p. 326. The inscription is incomplete. 


6. 
[anaTedenta] . ymd . TOY . BEloTATOY . ayTOKPATOPOC . AN- 
TWNEINOY . EK . T[@N] . KAAYAIANOY . AAMA . TIOPAN...TAION . 
iddaded[ Mon] . NeIKHCANTA . ANAP@[N] . TIYTMHN . OAYMTTIAAd . 
N[s’] . Apyiepateyon[t]oc . Kal . ArwNnobeToYNToc . TO. B. 
r . joy . @idinmoy . yoy . Bo[y]AAc . Apyiepéwe . aciac . Kal . 
APWNOBETOY . AIA . BlOY . AAYTAPYOYNTOC . TT. KA . MEAITO- 
NOC . €MIMEAHOENTOC . fF . loy . ypyc[é]pwro[c]. 
Given in Lebas and Waddington 11. 1652 c, where however it is in- 
correctly read. I have printed it here with the corrections suggested 
by Ramsay in a private letter. The number of the Olympiad is given n 
in Lebas, but it comes at the end of the line. The addition of ¢ is 


required by inscriptions, nos. 2, 3. Ramsay’s correction MeAirwvos for 
Mayvriwvos is justified on the same grounds. 


7. 
rf. 1OYAION . CIAITITION . ETTITPOTION . TON . CEBACTAN . TIATEPA . 
ioyAloy . piAinmoy . cyNkAH[TIKJoY . ctpat[H]rof . paomaion . 
H . cYNoAoc...T@N . Amd . iwmniac . Kali] . EAAHCTTONTO[y] . 
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TON . IAION . Ar[@]NOOETHN . Kal. AOPICTHN . Kal. EYEPFETHN . 
ETIIMEAHOENTL WIN . CEPATIIWNOC . TOY . CEpATTIWNOC . MATNHTOC . 
AMO . CITTYAOY . GAYMTHONIKOY . KAI. TIB . KAAYAIOY . CTTEpyeloy. 


Found at Tralles and given in Boeckh C. Z. G. 2933. 


8. 
[...€reimMH]can . tpypol[Nn]iano[N . A]NNioy . EAENOY . YION . 
. .AMIOAAEA . TON . Aei[KTHN] . Kal . Elcar@[r]ON . TON . 
[iep]@n . eiceAactIKON . [ei]Jc . THN’. oiKoyMeNHN . [Try]- 
Bian . [....Ar@N@|N . TIP@TON . META . THN . ANANE[ CIN 
ArwnodeToyntoc . [r] . ioyMoy . pilAimtoy . tTa}tpdc . cyN- 
KAHT[IKOY¥] . ANACTHCANTOON . K.T.X. 


Found at Tralles and given in Boeckh C. /. G. 2392. 


9. 

\ ‘ > u c \ tal nn ‘ a 
KATA . TA . EWHDICMENA . YTTO . THC . BOYAHC . Kal . TOY . 
AHMOY . fF . io[Y]AION . @IAITITION . TON . KPATICTON . TIATEpA . 
CYNKAHTIKOY . Kal . ATO . €mitpdTIwN . Aorictely]canta 
Kal . TAC . HMeTepac . TmOAE@C . MET . €YNOIAC . TENOME- 
NON . €N . TIACIN . EYEPFETHN. 


Found at Aphrodisias and given in Boeckh C. /. G. 2790. 


IO. 
[H] . copoc . kal. H . Trepi . ay[T]HN . Kamdpa . Kal. 6. 
Tra[pa]keimenoc . Bwmoc . Kal . H . TrapecT@ca . CTHAH . 
A€yKOAIO0c . AaAOYYOY . TF . joy . qiAimmoy . CYPKAHTIKOY . 
AoyAoy . Tiparm[a}teytoy . Kal . ryn[at]kdc . Kal. TEKN[@N] . 
Kal . @KPON[@N] . Kal . OL PEMMATODN ]. 
An inscription at Tralles, given in the Audletin de Correspondance Ffel- 
lénigue 1881, p. 346, and described thus; ‘A Aidin dans la cour de la 
maison de Ahmed Kouthemgou, stéle avec corniche.’ 


Of this Philip the Asiarch of Tralles nothing was known beyond 
the notices in the Letter of the Smyrnzans four or five years ago. 
The Olympian inscription (no. 1) first gave his full name Gaius Julius 
Philippus, and thus we are enabled to identify him with the Philippus 
mentioned in the already known inscriptions (nos. 7, 8, 9) published in 
Boeckh, who had wrongly assigned them to a much later age (see below, 
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11. p. 384). The inscription (no. 6) given in Lebas and Waddington, 
though not correctly, ought to have done something towards clearing 
up the matter, but was strangely overlooked. The inscriptions (nos. 
2, 3, 4, 5) have been recently discovered, no. 2 having been published for 
the first time in my first edition, nos. 4, 5 subsequently to it. They are 
highly valuable, as supplementing the evidence. The remaining inscrip- 
tion, no. 10, only refers to our Philip incidentally. 

These inscriptions mention three persons, grandfather, father and 
son, bearing the same name, Gaius Julius Philippus. The grandfather, 
of whose existence inscription (no. 4) has made us aware, is designated 
High-priest of Asia. The father, with whom we are concerned, is 
likewise Asiarch or High-priest of Asia. He also bears certain other 
local offices in connexion with the religious ceremonials and games. 
This refers to the reign of Antoninus Pius. In the succeeding reign, 
under the joint sovereignty of the brothers M. Aurelius and L. Verus, 
he is procurator (éritporos) of the Augusti. He seems to have been 
a man of great munificence, and the erection of a monument to 
him at Olympia points to benefactions which deserved this recog- 
nition. His local influence and wealth would probably secure the 
elevation of his son to the senatorial dignity—an honour which began 
to be accorded more freely to provincials under the Antonines. This 
son was also preetor. His honours are evidently regarded as throwing 
back a reflected glory on the father. Sterrett (A/ttheil. d. Deutsch. 
Archiol. Inst. vit, 1883, p. 322 sq) speaks of the last inscription 
given above (no. 10) as belonging to ‘the tombstone of C. Julius 
Philippus,’ apparently meaning the father, of whom alone he is 
speaking. But how is this reconcilable with the designation ‘a slave’? 
If I read it rightly, it is the epitaph of one Daduchus (a proper name, 
which occurs occasionally elsewhere ; see C. Z. G. Index, p. 81, C. Z. LZ. 
vi. 16716, Devit Lex. Forcell. Onomast. s. v. Daduchus), who was the 
slave and factor (zpayparevrys)' of C. Julius Philippus the son of the 
Asiarch; and its chief value for our purpose is as showing that the son 
had the same preenomen (Gaius) with the father*. 


1 For do0d0s mparyuareurns comp. C./. 1. p. 100 sq (1885) where inscriptions 


G. 3101, and for mpayuareurns see the 
Index to C. Z. G. pp. 38, 159. 

2 The error is tacitly corrected by Dr 
Sterrett in an article by him entitled Zz- 
scriptions of Tralleis supplemented by 
Prof. Ramsay and published in Pagers of 
the American School of Classical Studies 


numbered above (2) (3) (6) are given. I 
am much pleased to notice that Prof. 
Ramsay arrives at the same solution, with 
regard to the Asiarchate of Philip in 
connexion with the date of Polycarp’s 
martyrdom, which had commended itself 
to me, and which I have given below. 
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But what shall we say as to the date of the Asiarchate of this Philip 
the Trallian? We shall see in the next chapter that on entirely inde- 
pendent grounds the date of Polycarp’s martyrdom has been fixed at 
A.D. 155. Is this reconcilable with the notices of Philip ? 

Now the Olympian inscription (no. 1) calls him Asiarch in the 
232nd Olympiad; and the beginning of this Olympiad was A.D. 149. 
If therefore the martyrdom is correctly dated a.p. 155, we might sup- 
pose that Philip was Asiarch more than once. This is the view of 
Lipsius ( Jahrb. f. Protest. Theol. 1881, p. 575). Examples are found of 
persons holding the office twice and even three times (III. p. 414). 
This solution is unobjectionable in itself, but does not seem to be 
necessary. 

In the four Trallian inscriptions (nos. 2, 3, 4, 6), belonging to the 
reign of Antoninus Pius, he is styled High-priest of Asia. These are 
dated the 56th (Trallian) Olympiad. Unfortunately we do not know 
from what point of time these Trallian Olympiads were reckoned. 
Evidently they did not follow the computation usual in Asia Minor, 
which starts from the Sullan era B.c. 85; for the 56th Olympiad would 
not then fall within the reign of Antoninus Pius, but within that of his 
predecessor. A solution however is suggested by another Trallian 
inscription (Bulletin de Corresp. Hellén. 1881, p. 325 Sq): 


ANATEJOENTA . YTTO . OELOY. ANT@N]eINOY . EK . TON . [...T1]O- 
PON . AIONYCION . AdOdIKEA . NEIKH[CANTA . T]AlA@N . TYr- 
MHN . OAym[TIAAA] . HO. META . THN . ANANE[L@CIN . A]pylepa- 
teyontoc . [kal . dr@n]odetof~ntoc . TO. [B . ayp . | Amo- 
A@Nnidoy . lepo[kA€oyc] . tapaddzoy . [a]AytapyoYntoc 
céztoy [A . e]yapéctoy . [érimeAH]9eNTOc . TON . ANAp[IAN- 
TON . TJOY . Apylepéwe. 


This is the same inscription which is given less correctly in Boeckh 
C. I. G. 2934, Lebas and Waddington no. 611 (comp. 1652 C). 

Here Antoninus Pius is no longer @ewraros but Oeds. He has 
therefore died and been deified meanwhile. But the monument was 
erected by him. Therefore his death must have occurred during its 
erection. This fixes it to A.D. 161, in the March of which year he 
died. But it is erected in commemoration of a victory obtained at 
‘the 8th Olympiad after the Restoration,’ presumably in the earlier part 
of the same year, when the monument was erected. We have there- 
fore to deduct 8 x 4=32 years from A.D. 161 for the era of the Re- 
storation. This gives us a.D. 129; which year we know from other 
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sources to have been the date of Hadrian’s visit to these parts (see 
above, p. 448). During his progress through the provinces, he was 
everywhere greeted as Founder, Saviour, and Restorer. Medals cele- 
brating his visits were struck to him commemorating his ‘adventus’ at 
the several cities, and designating him Res¢etutor (see Clinton Fast. 
Rom. s. a. 133). On coins of Tralles itself he is commemorated as 
‘founder’ xriotns (Mionnet Iv. 1069, p. 184; see Diirr Retsen des 
Kaisers Hadrian p. 50)'. Moreover it was in this same year A.D. 129 
that Hadrian visited Athens (for the second time), assisted at the dedi- 
cation of the Olympieion, and restored the Athenian Olympia. This 
was celebrated as a general festival, at which delegates were present 
from all the Greek cities of Asia Minor (see Diirr, p. 44 sq). ‘The 
Athenian Olympiads were reckoned from this epoch (C. Z A. 483 
AYTOKPATOPA . KAICAPA . TPAlANON . CEBACTON 
TOAEITON . TON . EN. TH. TONTW . H . BOYAH . Kal. 6 . AAMOC . 
TON . EAYT@N . EYEPPETHN . EN . TH . TIPHTH . OAyMTIAAL . AIA 
TpecBeyT@n...; comp. C. Z G. 1345). From this incident doubtless 
it was that Hadrian obtained the name ‘Olympius.’ Immediately after 
leaving Athens he visited proconsular Asia (Wood Discoveries at 
Ephesus Inscr. v. 1, p. 2; see Dir, p. 124). The consequence was an 
institution (called frequently ‘a restoration’ by a fiction) of Olympian 
festivals in the Asiatic cities’. 

We seem thus to have arrived at the era of the ‘ Restoration,’ and 
to have connected the reckoning of the Trallian Olympiads with this 
era. But how then shall we account for the 56th Olympiad, which, as 
we have seen, fell during the reign of Antoninus Pius? It would seem 
that in order to give an air of antiquity to the celebration, 50 Olympiads 
were added on at the beginning; so that the Olympiads might be 


OAYMTIION . CEBAcTO- 


It should be observed also that 


1 The extraordinary honour paid appa- 
rently to Hadrian at Tralles appears from 
the following unpublished inscription 
which was copied by Mr Pappaconstan- 
tinos in a Turkish house at Aidin, and 
communicated to me by Prof. Ramsay ; 
AII . AAPAZIQ . ZEBAZTQ . ET- 
MENEI . KAATAIOZ . MEAITON . 
O . IEPET2 ATIOKATEZTHSEN. 
Zeus Larasius was the patron god of 
Tralles (see below, 11. p. 146), and the 
emperor is here identified with him. Si- 
milar identifications have been already no- 
ticed in the case of other cities (see above, 


p: 460). 
we have here the same name, perhaps 
the same person, Claudius Melito, who 
is mentioned in the inscriptions already 
quoted (p. 629). This inscription has 
since been published in Dr Sterrett’s 
Epigraphical Fourney in Asia Minor 
(1888), p. 326 sq. 

2 The Olympia at Cyzicus (C. Z. G. 
3674, 3075; comp. Aristid. Of. I. p. 544) 
and those at Smyrna (C. /. G. 3208) must 
have been established about the same 
time. 
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reckoned indifferently the ‘ist, 2nd, 3rd, etc. after the Restoration,’ or 
the ‘51st, 52nd, 53rd, etc.’ absolutely. This practice was not un- 
common. ‘Thus we read of the 517th commemoration of the quin- 
quennial Ephesian festival (Wood’s Zphesus Inscr. vi. 8, 18, pp. 54, 
68). If this solution be adopted, the 56th Olympiad, at which 
Philip is designated High-priest of Asia, would coincide with A.D. 153. 
But it will be shown, if I mistake not, that the office of High-priest 
or Asiarch was held for four years (111. p. 412 sq); and, supposing 
Philip to have been in office from A.D. 151 to 155, or from A.D, 152 to 
156, his tenure would cover both the notices in the Trallian inscrip- 
tions and the probable date of Polycarp’s martyrdom. Moreover it is 
also reconcilable with the Olympian inscription (no. 1); for, though 
the 232nd Olympiad began a.p. 149, the inscription does not say that 
the monument was erected in the first year of the Olympiad. ‘There 
are therefore the four years A.D. 149—153 to range over; and we are 
thus brought well within the limits which on other grounds we have 
assigned to Philip’s tenure of office. 

(4) The name of the proconsul is given in this postscript as Statius 
Quadratus. In the narrative itself he is not named. But it will be 
shown in the following chapter that Statius Quadratus held the Asiatic 
proconsulate somewhere about the time when Philip the Trallian was in 
office and when the martyrdom must have taken place. 

Thus all the particulars affecting the date are confirmed in some way 
or other ; and the credibility of the paragraph has been established by 
a mass of evidence gathered from various quarters and far exceeding 
what we had any right to expect. 

But an anachronism has been discovered in the words which follow. 
It is objected that the contrast between the temporal and the eternal 
rulers—between the high-priesthood of Philip and proconsulate of 
Quadratus on the one hand, and the kingdom of Christ on the other— 
indicates a much later date than the middle of the second century; that 
such a formula is impossible before a.p. 525, when Dionysius Exiguus 
invented the mode of dating from the Christian era; and that it is still 
rare even in the 9th century’. 


1 Gorres Zettschr. f. Wiss. Theol. XX1. 
p- 53 (1878), adopting the view of Bas- 
nage Annal. Pol. Eccl. 1. p. 362, who 
condemns the Acts of Maximus, etc., on 
this ground (see above, p. 503). Gorres 
inadvertently writes ‘Dionysius Areopa- 
gita’ for Dionysius Exiguus. He has 
subsequently withdrawn this objection, 


finding the form in question not only in 
the Letter of the Smyrneans but also in 
the Acts of the Scillitan Martyrs (Zettschr. 
jf Wiss. Theol. XXU. p. 97 Sq, 18793 
Sahrb. f. Protest. Theol. 1884, p. 259): 
This objection is repeated by J. Reville 
de Ann. Dieqgue Polyc. Mart. p. 30. 
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But why impossible? What has it to do with the dating by the 
Christian era? The contrast between the earthly king and the heavenly 
king is as old as Pilate’s days (John xix. 15). In the ages of persecution 
the Christians were again and again brought face to face with it. The 
alternative between ‘Czesar is Lord’ and ‘Christ is Lord’ was forced 
upon their consciences, as we see from this very Letter of the Smyr- 
neeans (§ 8); and such a mode of expression was the natural, I might 
almost say, the necessary consequence. 

As a matter of fact it occurs frequently in those Acts of Martyrdom 
which on internal grounds we should pronounce the earliest. In Ruinart’s 
collection for instance, we find it in the Acts of Pionius p. 198, of 
Epipodius and Alexander p. 123, [of Symphorianus p. 128]', of Maxi- 
mus p. 204, of Peter, Andrew, Paul, and Dionysia p. 207, of Lucianus 
and Marcianus p. 214, of Cyprian p. 264, [of Cyrillus p. 290], [of 
Genesius p. 313], of Procopius p. 387, [of Vincentius p. 406], of Agape, 
Chroma, and others p. 427, of Irenzeus p. 434, of Pollio p. 436, [of 
Euphus p. 439], of Crispina p. 479, [of Afra p. 484], of Serenus p. 
518, [of Phileas p. 521], of Peter Balsamus p. 527, of Julius p. 570, of 
Marcianus and Nicander p. 573, of Firmus and Rusticus p. 642. 
Besides these Acts, which have found a place in Ruinart, many other 
examples are collected by D. Blondel De Formulae Regnante Christo in 
Veterum Monumentis Usu p. 373 sq (A.D. 1646). See also Acta 
Timothei p. 13 (ed. Usener). After every allowance made for a large 
percentage of spurious documents among these Acts, there must remain 
a considerable number of genuine writings ; and even the spurious were 
probably in most cases composed before the date arbitrarily assigned to 
the introduction of this formula. But indeed this ghost of a difficulty 
may at length be regarded as laid for ever. In the recently discovered 
Acts of the Scillitan Martyrs, which are among the earliest documents 
of this class (A.D. 180), and whose authenticity is undisputed, this con- 
trast between the earthly and the heavenly ruler appears in its most 
emphatic form. In the body of the document Speratus, the leader of 
the martyrs, is represented as saying, "Eyw rv Bacrelav tov viv aidvos 
ov ywuokw' aivd dé Kai Aatpedw TO €ud Oed...eriywdcKw tov Kvprov 7av 
kal Baowea tav Baciréwv kal deordtyv twavtwv Tov eOvav. At the close 
again the date is given; él [Ipauwévros to 8’ Kai Kovdiavot tov vratwv 
kal Saroupvivov tov avOurdrov, kal’ nyas S¢ Baoiievovtos tod Kupiov yyav 


"Inoov Xpuorov. 


1 In those examples which I have included in square brackets the contrast is 
indirectly implied, but not directly stated. 
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A very strong case is thus made out for the credibility of the state- 
ments in this chronological postscript. On the other hand it has 
been commonly supposed that Eusebius was unacquainted with it; 
and his alleged ignorance is regarded as an evidence of a later date. 
But after the cogent argument for the unity of authorship offered above 
(p. 626 sq), some other explanation must be sought for this ignor- 
ance if it really existed. Thus we might suppose that his copy of the 
document was mutilated at the end. This would be an easy solution. 
But, after all, what solid ground is there for believing him ignorant? 
The paragraph contains matter which may be highly interesting to us, 
but which would have no value for him. He abridges the document 
before him, and he ends naturally with the sentence which closes the 
account of the martyrdom. ‘The rest of the main document, as well as 
these postscripts, is left untouched. But it may be urged that he shows 
himself ignorant of the true date of the martyrdom, and that this para- 
graph mentioning the proconsulate of Statius Quadratus would have put 
him in possession of the information required. My reply is, that 
judging from other cases, he was without the means, and would not 
have taken the trouble, to identify the year by the proconsul’s name. 
In several other instances he mentions (always in quotations from other 
writers) the proconsulates during which certain events took place; but 
in every case he shows himself ignorant—both in the Chronicon and in 
the /zstory—of the date of the incidents mentioned. Thus the letters 
of Hadrian relating to the Christians are connected with the procon- 
sulates of Serenius [Licinius] Granianus and Minucius Fundanus 
(77. £. iv. 8); the martyrdom of Sagaris and the Paschal controversy at 
Laodicea with the proconsulate of Servillius [Sergius] Paulus (77. £. iv. 
26); incidents in the Montanist struggle with the proconsulate of Gratus 
(#7, £. vy. 16); certain others in the same struggle with the proconsulate 
of A‘milius Frontinus (#. £. v. 18). It is clear then that he had no 
list of the proconsuls before him which would settle the chronology ; 
and that he grudged either the time or the labour which would have 
enabled him to supply the deficiency. He deals in the same way 
likewise with other provincial governors, as for instance Pliny the pro- 
preetor of Bithynia during the Christian persecution there (7. Z. iii. 33), 
and Atticus the legate of Syria when Symeon was martyred (//. £. iii. 32), 
though it was a matter of real interest in both cases to have ascertained 
the exact dates. 
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(ii) Commendatory Postscript. 


The second postscript is omitted in the Moscow manuscript and in 
the Latin version. So far therefore as documentary evidence goes, it 
has less support than any other part of the letter, and we cannot with 
confidence maintain its genuineness. Yet on the wholé, it appears 
more likely to be genuine than not. Its omission, if genuine, is easily 
accounted for on the ground of superfluity. Not so its insertion, on the 
supposition of its spuriousness. There is nothing in the words them- 
selves which suggests a later date. The form of the doxology mentioning 
the three Persons of the Holy Trinity is due, as the authorities show, to 
a subsequent alteration. May not this postscript have been an appendix 
added by the Philomelian Church, when they forwarded copies of the 
letter, as they were charged to do (§ 20), to churches more distant from 
Smyrna than themselves? The tenour of the paragraph suggests such 
an origin for it. 


(iil) History of the Transmission. 


After the paragraph containing (as I have ventured to suggest) the 
Philomelian postscript, certain notes follow, professing to give the 
history of the transmission of the document. We are first told that 
Gaius transcribed the letter from a copy belonging to Polycarp’s disciple 
Irenzeus, and that Socrates (or Isocrates) again transcribed it in Corinth 
from Gaius’ copy. This note professes to come from Socrates (or Isocrates) 
himself. He concludes with a salutation, ‘Grace unto all men’. After 
this comes another note purporting to be written by Pionius. He tells 
us that he copied it from the transcript of the last-mentioned transcriber ; 
that Polycarp revealed its locality to him in a vision, of which he pro- 
mises to give an account in the sequel (kaOws dyduow év 74 kabeEjs); and 
that the manuscript which was thus revealed to him had been much 
worn and blurred by time. Who then was this Pionius? Do we read 
of any other person or persons bearing the name and connected with 
the history of Polycarp? 


The true and the false Piontus. 


(x) Among the documents included in Ruinart’s Acta Martyrum 
Stncera p. 188 sq (Ratisbon, 1859) is a narrative of the martyrdom of 
one Pionius and others. We are told at the opening that on the 2nd 
day of the 6th month, being a great sabbath, on the birthday of 
Polycarp the martyr, the persecution overtook Pionius, Sabina, 
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Asclepiades, Macedonia, and Lemnus. Lemnus was a presbyter of the 
Catholic Church, but Macedonia was (as we learn at a later point in the 
narrative) a Montanist (§ 11). Pionius with Sabina and Asclepiades 
employed the evening before ‘ Polycarp’s birthday’ in prayer and fasting ; 
and in his sleep he saw a vision which foretold their impending fate. 
The sabbath came. After the wonted prayers, when they had tasted 
the holy bread, they were apprehended and taken into the forum. As 
it was the sabbath, crowds of Jewish women were assembled there, 
keeping holiday. The address of Pionius which follows is in large part 
addressed to the Jews. When after certain occurrences, which it is un- 
necessary to give in detail, they are taken to the prison, they find there 
Lemnus and Macedonia already in captivity. At length, after the usual 
examination and trial and condemnation, Pionius is put to death. 
Two stakes are erected, to which Pionius and Metrodorus a Marcionist 
are tied, Pionius on the right hand, Metrodorus on the left, ‘their eyes 
and mind turned toward the east’. So he wins the crown of martyrdom. 

A note is appended to the effect that these things happened in the 
proconsulate of Julius Proculus Quintilianus, and in the consulate of 
the Emperor Gaius Messius Quintus Trajanus Decius and Vitius Gratus 
[i.e. A.D. 250], on the fourth before the Ides of March. 

These Acts bear every mark of genuineness. The writer is evidently 
acquainted with the topography of Smyrna (§§ 10, 11). Though the 
chief martyr and his companions are careful to declare themselves 
emphatically members of the Catholic Church as opposed to the sects 
(§§ 9, 19), yet one martyr is credited to the Marcionites (§ 21) and 
another to the Montanists (§ 11)—thus testifying to the veracity of the 
narrator. ‘The progress through the streets and the gibes of the crowd 
are related with a life-like vigour, which bespeaks their truthfulness. 
The incidents are frequently such as could hardly occur to a forger; as 
for instance when Sabina being asked her name says ‘ Theodota’, and 
the explanation is given that Pionius had schooled her to say so (‘ prae- 
dixerat verba’) lest she should fall into her cruel mistress’ hands by 
giving her right name (§ 9; see below p. 716). Again a person out 
of the crowd says to her, ‘Couldn’t you die in your own country?’ (§ 18). 
What this means we are not told and can only conjecture. But taking 
it in conjunction with the other allusion we may surmise that she was a 
runaway slave. At any rate the absence of any explanation is an indi- 
cation of its truthfulness. Quite incidentally too we learn from her 
answer her relationship to Pionius, which is nowhere directly told us: 
‘What do you mean by my country? I am Pionius’ sister’ (‘Quae 
est mea patriaP ego Pionii soror sum’). So again on another 
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occasion one says in derision: ‘See the little fellow is going to offer 
sacrifice’ (‘Ecce ad sacrificandum homunculus pergit’). This, we 
are told, was said of Asclepiades, who was with Pionius (§ 10). But 
why it was said of him we are not told. Was he a mere lad, or was he 
short of stature? Nothing is related of the ultimate fate of either 
Sabina or Asclepiades, though from something which is said (§ 18) we 
infer of the latter that he was likely to be reserved for the gladiatorial 
combats in the arena. 

Moreover there is an entire absence of the miraculous or preter- 
natural in any form. The only approach to this throughout the narra- 
tive is the premonitory dream which foretold their coming fate. But 
what more natural than this? When persecution was raging around, 
when they had been celebrating the eve of a famous martyrdom with 
prayer and fasting, when probably Pionius himself was conscious of 
having committed overt acts which would attract the vengeance of the 
persecutor, what else could form the subject of his dreams but their own 
impending martyrdom ? 

Internal evidence therefore points decidedly to its genuineness. 
We may suspect indeed that the narrator has expanded the harangues 
which are placed in the mouth of Pionius ; but this does not affect its 
veracity as a narrative of incidents. Did not Thucydides furnish his 
heroes likewise with even more elaborate speeches ? 

And external evidence confirms the result suggested by an examina- 
tion of its contents. The document is only known to us in Latin; but 
there can be little doubt that it is substantially the same which was 
known to Eusebius in the original Greek. After giving an account of 
the Smyrnzan Letter on the death of Polycarp, he adds (4. £. iv. 15) 
that accounts of other martyrdoms were likewise attached in the same 
volume (év 74 avTH wept adtod ypady)—martyrdoms which ‘occurred in 
the same Smyrna about the same period of time with Polycarp’s 
martyrdom’ (iro tyv avryv mepiodov tod xpdvov THs tod ILoAvKapzov 
paptupias). Among these he names Metrodorus ‘of the Marcionite 
heresy’ and especially Pionius, to whose doings he devotes several 
lines. The description of these doings corresponds with the account 
in this document. He mentions his several confessions (tas Kara 
p€pos Opodoyias), his ‘boldness of speech’, his ‘defences of the faith be- 
fore the people and the rulers’, his ‘ didactic harangues’, his ‘ kindliness 
(deEuwoes) towards those who had succumbed to the temptation in the 
persecution’, his ‘exhortations which he made to the brethren who came 
to see him in prison’, the tortures which were inflicted upon him and 
‘his sufferings consequent thereupon (§§ 15, 20) and his nailings’ (§ 21), 
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his ‘endurance on the pyre’, and his death (§ 21). All these incidents 
appear in the extant Acts. The document was included by Eusebius, as 
he himself tells us, in his own Collection of Ancient Martyrdoms, to which 
he refers his readers for fuller information. This work of Eusebius, as 
I have already stated, seems to have been compiled during the Dio- 
cletian persecution, and therefore about fifty years after the martyrdom 
occurred. 

But Eusebius falls into a serious error with regard to its date. In 
the chronological notice appended to the document, as we have seen, 
the martyrdom is stated to have taken place under Decius (a.D. 250) ; 
and internal evidence points to this epoch. But Eusebius apparently 
makes it nearly synchronous with Polycarp’s martyrdom, and therefore 
under the Antonines. There can, I think, be little question that this 
is his meaning. For, though the expression v70 ryv atziv zepiodov Tov 
xpovov might in itself mean ‘at the same recurring season of the year’ 
(and so interpreted it would be consistent with the facts), yet the 
sequence of his narrative will not admit this interpretation. Having 
thus mentioned consecutively the martyrdoms of Polycarp and Pionius, 
he goes on to speak of accounts of other martyrs as being given ‘ next 
in order’ (€&js...éperar), obviously in the volume which he _ has 
mentioned previously. He gives the names of these other martyrs, 
‘Carpus and Papylus and a cer.ain woman Agathonice’ (Kapzov xat 
TarvAov Kai yuvatxos “Ayaforixys), and he says that they suffered in 
Pergamon dying ‘gloriously after many magnificent (d.ampemeis) con- 
fessions.’ He then proceeds (iv. 16) ; ‘Contemporary with these (xara 
tovtovs) Justin, of whom we spoke a little before...is crowned with a 
glorious martyrdom’ (@eiw Karaxoopeirar paptupiw). But Justin certainly 
perished under the Antonines. 

In fact Eusebius seems to have been misled by the opening notice 
of these Acts, in which it is stated that Pionius was celebrating ‘the 
birth-day of Polycarp’, and to have jumped at the conclusion that he 
was a contemporary of Polycarp’s. He may, or may not, have had in 
his copy the chronological notice at the close, which we have. If he 
had, it is strange that he should have overlooked the name of the 
emperor Decius. If however the word ‘imperator’ was wanting and 
the name was given in his copy, as it is in some of ours, C. Messio 
Quinto Trajano Decio, this would be quite possible. I am disposed to 
think also, that in the heading of the Acts in his copy something was 
said about 9 av77) repiodos tod xpovov (for the expression is noticeable), 
and that he understood it to mean ‘the same epoch’ instead of ‘the 
same recurring season of the year’, 
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But does his error extend likewise to the group of Pergamene 
martyrs whom he mentions just after? Until recently the martyrdoms 
of Carpus, Papylus, and Agathonice, were represented only by the 
Acts in the Metaphrast (Patrol. Graec. Cxv. p. 106 sq). These are 
obviously spurious. But in the Revue Archéologique 1881, p. 348 sq, 
Aubé published for the first time a shorter form of the Acts from a 
Paris Ms, Graec. 1468. There seems no reason for doubting that we 
have here the same Acts of which Eusebius speaks, and that they are 
authentic. Carpus and Papylus are brought before the proconsul at 
Pergamon. Papylus describes himself as belonging to Thyatira. 
When asked ‘ Hast thou children (réxva éxeus)?’ he replies ‘Yes, many 
by God’s grace’ (kat roAAa dua tov @edv). He would seem from this 
answer to have been a bishop of his Church. The Acts of the Meta- 
phrast assign these martyrdoms to the reign of Decius; and Aubé so 
places them along with those of Pionius and Metrodorus (p. 349)’. In 
the genuine Acts no date is directly given, but they suggest a divided 
sovereignty (7a mpootaypata tov Avyovotwv p. 354, eis BAacdnpiav... 
Tov Oedv kat tév YeBaotdv p. 357); nor is this inconsistent with the 
fact that in one passage a single emperor is named (ovrws yap éxéevoev 
0 avroxpatwp, p. 355). These expressions would seem to point to 
the reign of M. Aurelius’ (A.D. 161—169, 177—180), or to that of 
Severus (A.D. 198—211), with their respective colleagues*. The name 
of Agathonice is introduced in these genuine Acts (Ayafovixn 5€ ts 
éotéoa kat idotoa x.t..) in a way which explains the vague reference 
of Eusebius (yvvaixos "Ayafovixns); whereas in the Metaphrast’s account 
(§ 17) she is made a sister of Papylus. 

(2) From the true Pionius we turn to the spurious. <A Life of 
Polycarp is extant full of legendary matter and demonstrably false in its 


1 Aubé has since reprinted these Acts 
in his last volume L’£glise et ? Etat dans 
la seconde moitié du iii® stécle p. 499 sq 
(1885). He still places these martyrdoms 
in the reign of Decius. 

2 The day of these Pergamene martyrs 
is April 13th in the ancient Syriac Mar- 
tyrology (‘In the city of Pergamus of the 
number of the ancient confessors Cyrillus 
[l. Carpus] the bishop, Agathonice, and 
Paulus [l. Papylus]’); in the O/d Roman 
Martyrology (‘Apud Pergamum Asiae 
Carpi episcopi et Papyrii [l. Papyli], 
Agathonicae, et aliarum multarum’), and 


in the Mieronymian Martyrology (where 
however there is much confusion of the 
names between this and the preceding 
day). The Metaphrast (§ 18) assigns 
them to October 13, which is the day of 
Carpus, the companion of S. Paul, in the 
Old Roman Martyrology. The Menea 
have the same day and the same story as 
the Metaphrast. 

3 Zahn (Forschungen zur Geschichte 
des Neutest. Kanons p. 279) holds that 
Eusebius is correct in assigning them to 
the reign of M. Aurelius. 
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main incidents. It has been shown elsewhere (111. p. 423 sq) that, so far 
as we are able to test it, this biography is a pure fabrication. Wherever 
it crosses the path of authentic history, its falsity is betrayed. Else- 
where the author is free to exercise his invention without fear of detec- 
tion, and he indulges this license freely. He may possibly have had a 
very slender thread of tradition on which he has strung his stories ; but 
even this is questionable. 

It has been shown likewise (see above, pp. 608, 638) that the 
Letter of the Smyrnzans was incorporated in this life ; that, when the 
Pionius of this postscript speaks of ‘the sequel’ in which he purposes 
to relate how he discovered the manuscript of the Letter, he refers to a 
subsequent portion of the Life no longer extant; that in this way he 
declares himself to be the author of this biography; and that thus his 
true character is revealed. He is a spurious Pionius, who wrote in 
the latter part of the fourth century. The name is a pseudonyme used 
by the writer to cover his pious fraud. The real Pionius had shown a 
reverent devotion to the memory of Polycarp. What more suitable 
personage then could be found than this revered martyr, on whom to 
father the spurious biography of Polycarp ? 

These inferences have been drawn from the general relations between 
the Life of Polycarp and this Letter of the Smyrneans with its post- 
script (III. p. 423 sq). But we may here notice especially two 
characteristic features in the spurious Life, which reappear in this post- 
script, and thus point to an identity of authorship. 77st; The writer 
avails himself largely of the supernatural. Inspired visions and miraculous 
occurrences form a very considerable part of his narrative. It is espe- 
cially here that he gives the rein to his inventive faculty. Secondly; He 
does not scruple to appeal to documents, where these documents have 
no existence. Thus at the outset (§ 1) he relates how he ‘found in 
ancient copies’ (ebpov év dpxaious dvtvypago.s) an account of S. Paul’s 
visit to Smyrna, and accordingly he represents the Apostle as saying 
things which he never said and never could have said (§ 2). Again 
(§ 12) he speaks of the Lisle to the Philippians as one among many 
other writings of Polycarp with which he was acquainted (é« trav édev- 
purxopéevwv), though it is morally certain that in his age no other work 
by this father was extant. 

Now these two features are reproduced in the writer of this post- 
script. He has a supernatural revelation which discovers the lost 
manuscript of the Martyrdom. ‘Too much stress however must not be 
laid on this ; for the true Pionius also has a dream, though of a wholly 
different kind and easily explicable from natural causes. Indeed the 
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dream of the true Pionius may have suggested the vision of the false. 
Again, like the spurious biographer, the writer of the postscript is ready 
with any number of pre-existent documents, to give colour to his 
narrative. We have the whole pedigree of the transmission. The 
first stage introduces the name of Polycarp’s most famous scholar 
Ireneus. ‘The second stage is marked by the name of the orthodox 
interlocutor in the famous Dzalogue with Proclus directed against the 
Montanists (Euseb. . £. ii. 25, ill. 28, 31, vi. 20), Gaius, who seems 
in the course of the work to have spoken of Irenzus as his master’. 
Of the third person in the pedigree of transmission—written in different 
copies Socrates or Isocrates—we have no knowledge; but we may 
surmise that his name was not unknown in the third and fourth 
centuries. Nay, have we not in this Pionian postscript the very echo 
of the language in the Pionian Life, where previous documents are 
referred to? Where the one writes é« tév Tatov dvtvypapur, avalnrjnoas 
avta...kabuas dyroow év TO Kabeens...€k Tod xpdvov Kekpnkota, the other 
has (§ 1) KaOws etpov év apxators avtrypapois, rouoopa Kabeeqs tov 
doyov. 

If then the spurious Pionius be the author of this postscript, he is 
responsible for the edition of the Smyrnzean Epistle. Our Greek and 
Latin copies have the Pionian postscript and therefore represent the 
Pionian edition. Eusebius alone of all extant authorities is prior to 
the false Pionius and gives an independent text. Now our spurious 
Pionius was before all things a miracleemonger. Among other miracles 
he relates (§ 21) that on the eve of Polycarp’s appointment to the 
episcopate a white dove was seen hovering about his head, and around 
it a circle of light. As a dove thus visited Polycarp preparatory to his 
consecration, so also a dove is found leaving him, or at least leaving 
his body, when his spirit is wafted to heaven (see 111. p. 390 sq). But 
this miracle appears only in the Pionian copies, not in Eusebius. 
Moreover by the abruptness of its appearance an interpolation is 
suggested*. Is it not the same dove which appears on the two occa- 


1 T have given reasons elsewhere (owr- 
nal of Philology 1. p. 98 sq, 1868) for 
attributing this Dialogue to Hippolytus— 
the prenomen Gaius being assigned 
to the orthodox interlocutor, whether 
himself or another, in this conversation. 
Hippolytus had attended the lectures of 
Irenzeus (Photius £4767. 121); and it 
seems probable that in this Dalogue (or 
in some other work ascribed to him) 


Gaius claimed Irenzeus as his master. 
But Professor Gwynn’s recent discovery 
(Hermathena, Vol. V1. p. 397 sq, 1888), 
proving as it does the existence of a 
Gaius distinct from Hippolytus, renders 
me unable to speak any more with 
confidence as to the author of the Dia- 
logue. 

2 The words mepiorepd kal are con- 
demned, either as an interpolation or as a 
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sions, and was it not uncaged and let fly by the same hand? We 
cannot resist the suspicion that our spurious Pionius was responsible 
for both these appearances. 


corruption, by critics as various as (see Wieseler (Christenverfolgungen p. 39), 
III. p. 392) Wordsworth, Lagarde, Zahn, and Hilgenfeld (Zetéschr. 7. Wiss. Theol. 
Funk, Renan (Z’Eglise Chrétienne p. XXII. p. 162). 

460), Keim (Urchristenthum pp. 94, 166), 


DATE OF THE MARIYR DUE 


HE question relating to the date of the Martyrdom involves two 

points, the year and the day. It will be seen presently that the 

two are not altogether unconnected, but for the purposes of investiga- 
tion they may conveniently be taken separately. 


1. ZHE VEAR OF THE MARTYRDOM. 


The main source of opinion respecting the year of Polycarp’s 
death, among ancient and modern writers alike, has been the Chronicon 
of Eusebius. It is necessary therefore to examine carefully what 
Eusebius says; and this investigation is the more needful, as his 
meaning seems to have been almost universally misunderstood. 

After the seventh year of M. Aurelius he appends the notice, ‘A 
persecution overtaking the Church, Polycarp underwent martyrdom, 
and his martyrdom is handed down in writing. Many also in Gaul 
suffered martyrdom bravely and their struggles are recorded in order in 
a writing extant to the present day.’ The passage is quoted above, 
p- 557. Eusebius is here assumed to date Polycarp’s martyrdom in 
this 7th year of M. Aurelius, i.e. A.D. 167’. The following considera- 
tions however will show this inference to be unwarrantable. 

(1) The notice is not placed opposite to, but after this year. More- 


1 According to others in the previous  ver/olg. p. 59), Keim (dus dem Urchris- 
year A.D. 166. So for instance Noris (de  <centhum p. tor). This displacement 
Anno Maced. i. 2, p. 30), Masson (Aristid. however is not favoured by the text of 
Op. 111. p. Ixxxix, ed. Dindorf), Clinton the Chronicon. Still less can be said in 
(Fast. Rom.3. p. 157), Wieseler (CAristen- favour of Ussher’s year, A.D. 169. 
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over Polycarp’s martyrdom is associated with the persecutions at Vienne 
and Lyons, which we know to have happened a.p. 177. The bearing 
of these facts seems to be obvious. Eusebius here connects together 
all the incidents relating to the persecution of the Christians, which he 
supposed to have taken place about this time. He had no knowledge 
of the precise year or years in which they occurred. As a matter of fact, 
the Gallican persecution took place some ten years later ; and therefore, 
so far as this notice goes, the martyrdom of Polycarp might have taken 
place as many years earlier. We can only infer with safety that Eusebius 
supposed Polycarp’s martyrdom to have happened during the reign of 
M. Aurelius. But there is no reason for assuming that this supposition 
rested on any definite historical grounds. 

(2) This solution, suggested by the position and character of the 
notice itself, is confirmed by a comparison with other similar notices in 
this part of the Chronicon. Thus the persecutions in Trajan’s reign are 
treated in precisely the same way, being collected together and placed 
in an unattached paragraph after the roth year of thisemperor. There, 
as here, the arrangement has been misunderstood ; and the martyrdom 
of Ignatius, of which Eusebius left the date indefinite, has been assigned 
to that precise year (see below, ul. p. 448 sq). Intermediate between 
these two paragraphs, he has a similar unattached notice (after the 
8th year of Hadrian) in which he gathers up the incidents relating to 
Hadrian’s treatment of the Christians—the presentation of the Apologies 
of Quadratus and Aristides, the letter of Serenius Granianus, the 
emperor’s rescript to Minucius Fundanus. 

Nor is this treatment confined to incidents affecting the relation 
between the Church and the Empire. Again and again, events of which 
the exact date was unknown, or which spread over several years, are thus 
grouped together into an isolated paragraph. ‘Thus after Hadrian 7 
and: after Commodus 9g respectively he gives lists of six and of nine 
successive bishops of Jerusalem, evidently because he did not know the 
years of their respective accessions, though possessing a continuous list 
of the occupants of this see. So again after Trajan 1 he mentions that 
S. John survived to the times of Trajan, and states that after him his 
scholars Papias and Polycarp were famous; after Hadrian 21 he gives 
an account of the heresiarchs who taught in Rome about that time ; 
after Antoninus rr he mentions certain philosophers who flourished at 
that epoch. All these notices are in the immediate neighbourhood ot 
that with which we are concerned. 

(3) A comparison of the Chronicon with the //istory still further 
confirms this view. After recording the visit of Polycarp to Rome in 
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the days of Anicetus, and then mentioning the death of Antoninus Pius 
and accession of M. Aurelius with his brother Verus (& £. iv. 14), he 
at once relates the martyrdom of Polycarp, introducing it with the words 
év Tovrw, ‘meanwhile’ or ‘at this time’ (iv. 15). At the conclusion of 
this, narrative he mentions other martyrdoms recorded in the same 
volume, describing them by an error which has been considered already 
(p. 641) as taking place at ‘the same period of time’ (vro tiv airy 
meplodov Tov xpovov). He then turns to Justin Martyr, whose death he 
describes as contemporaneous with these persons (kara tovrous). After 
disposing of Justin and his writings (iv. 16—18), he mentions Soter as 
succeeding Anicetus in the 8th year of the same reign (that of M. Aure- 
lius), and follows up this statement with notices of the successions in the 
two other great sees, Alexandria and Antioch (iv. 19, 20). Then he 
gives an account of certain famous writers, beginning with Hegesippus 
and Dionysius of Corinth and ending with Tatian and Bardesanes (iv. 
21—30). The fourth book closes with the death of Soter, and the fifth 
commences with the accession of Eleutherus. This accession he places 
in the 17th year of ‘Antoninus Verus,’ and he speaks of it as a season 
of fierce persecution in different parts of the empire. This he infers 
from the extant record of the martyrdoms in one particular locality, Gaul. 
Hereupon he gives an account of the persecutions at Vienne and Lyons, 
and of the delegacies sent by the sufferers to Eleutherus bishop of Rome 
(v. 1—4). This part of his narrative ends with the statement that these 
occurrences took place ‘in the time of Antoninus’ (v. 4 émt “Avtwvivov). 
So far his chronology, though vague at times, is intelligible. But in the 
very next senience (v. 5), setting himself to relate the incident of the 
Thundering Legion, he designates the hero of this incident ‘ Marcus 
Aurelius Ceesar,’ and describes him as the brother of this Antoninus 
whom he had first mentioned (Tovrov 57 adeAdov Mapxov AvpyAov Kai- 
capa x.7.A.). Now the accession of the joint emperors M. Aurelius and 
L. Verus took place on the death of Antoninus Pius (A.D. 161), but 
L. Verus died a.p. 169; thus M. Aurelius was sole emperor from a.D. 
169 to the end of a.p. 176 or the beginning of a.D. 177, when he asso- 
ciated his son Commodus with himself in the supreme power. Eusebius 
therefore is convicted of gross ignorance respecting the imperial annals 
at this time. He has prolonged the life of L. Verus for several years, 
and he has hopelessly confused the two imperial brothers. Moreover 
it is clear that when he wrote the A/is/ory, at all events, he was not in 
possession of any information which enabled him to fix the exact year 
of Polycarp’s martyrdom. 

The relation of the History to the Chronicle in matters of chrono- 
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logy is obscure’. In the present instance, however, the sources of 
information which Eusebius had before him in the two cases were 
plainly the same—the Letter of the Smyrnzeans recounting the death of 
Polycarp and the Letter of the Gallican Churches containing an account 
of the persecutions at Vienne and Lyons—for these two documents are 
mentioned in both works. Nor is there any evidence that he drew 
different inferences from them in the two cases; though in the Azstory 
he connects the persecution in Gaul with the accession of Eleutherus, 
whereas in the Chronicle he is silent about this connexion. In this 
respect only it seems probable that he had discovered a chronological 
link meanwhile. 

The inference from this investigation therefore is that Lusebius did 
not profess any knowledge of the exact year of Polycarp’s martyrdom, 
but that he probably supposed tt to have taken place under M. Aurelius. 
There is no indication however that he had any historical grounds for 
this supposition. 

Subsequent writers derive their knowledge from Eusebius. JEROME 
(see above, p. 557) in his edition of the Cronicon fixes the date, which 
Eusebius had left uncertain, definitely to the 7th year of M. Aurelius. 
It is his constant practice to treat these loose notices of Eusebius in 
this way. In his Caz¢a/ogus again he says that it happened ‘regnante 
Marco Antonino et Lucio Aurelio Commodo.’ This ought to mean 
during the joint reign of M. Aurelius and his son Commodus (i.e. 
A.D. 177—180). But doubtless Jerome intended by the second name 
L. Aurelius Verus, who at an earlier date bore the name L. Aélius 
Aurelius Commodus, but dropped some of his names when he became 
emperor ’®. 

The author of the CHRONICON PASCHALE, in his account of Poly- 
carp’s martyrdom, shows a knowledge, either direct or indirect, not 
only of the Aistory of Eusebius, but also of the Letter of the Smyrnzans 
itself ; for he gives information derived from the chronological postscript 


1 On this subject see below, 11. p. 467. _ till after the death of Lucius Verus. Pro- 


2 If the Armenian Version of the 
Chronicon (p. 170 Schone) be correct, the 
error was derived from Eusebius, for 
the reign is there designated ‘M. Aureli- 
anus (stc) qui et Berus, Lucius Aurelius 
Comodus’, but Syncellus p. 664 has éfa- 
ai\evae Mapxos Avpyndtos 0 Kal Ounjpos 
Aovkios re Avpyndos Kat Kouodos, which 
is inaccurate in another way, for Com- 
modus was not associated in the empire 


bably (with the exception of the name 
‘Aurelianus’) the Armenian truly repre- 
sents Eusebius, in which case he may 
Yet in his 
History, though there is much confusion 


have written o cal Koxodos. 


between the two imperial brothers Mar- 
cus and Lucius (4. &. iv. 13, v. 45), he 
never gives the name Commodus to 
either, 
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(§ 21), of which Eusebius says nothing. He places the martyrdom (see 
above, p. 568) in the consulship of A‘lianus’ and Pastor, i.e. A.D. 163, 
in which year the consuls were M. Pontius Lelianus and A. Junius 
Pastor. It is not obvious why he should have chosen this particular 
year. As he seems to have interpreted ca8Batw peyadw according to 
the Christian language of his own day to mean the Saturday before 
Easter Day (inserting the definite article, TO peyaAw caBBarw), and to 
have altered the name of the month accordingly from vu Kal. Mart. 
to vii Kal. April. so that the martyrdom might fall within a possible 
Easter season, we might suspect that he selected the earliest year 
after the accession of M. Aurelius, when Easter Day fell on vi Kal. 
April. according to his reckoning. At all events it is difficult to resist 
the impression that the choice of this year was connected with his 
Paschal calculations. 
On the other hand Iparius places the martyrdom in the tst year of 
M. Aurelius. After the consuls of the year 161, he writes ‘His conss. 
orta persecutione passi Polycarpus et Pionius’ (Chron. Pasch. 11. p. 162, 
ed. Bonn.). This is perfectly intelligible. Polycarp’s martyrdom is the 
first incident mentioned by Eusebius in his Astory after the accession 
of M. Aurelius, and is introduced with the words év rovtw, ‘At this time’. 
All the writers hitherto quoted have placed the martyrdom during 
the reign of M. Aurelius, following either the Chronicde or the His- 
tory of Eusebius. On the other hand Greorcius HaMmarTo.tus with 
his later plagiarists, and perhaps also some earlier chronicler whom he 
copied, assign it to the reign of his predecessor Antoninus Pius (see above, 
p- 573). Though cogent reasons will be given hereafter for adopting 
this as the correct view, it seems to me highly doubtful whether these 
writers based their opinion on any historical tradition or critical investi- 
gation. The name Antoninus was common not only to Antoninus 
Pius and M. Aurelius, but likewise to Commodus and several later 
emperors. Hence confusions are frequent. Georgius might have derived 
his information ultimately from Eusebius through some intermediate 
writer who omitted to say which of the Antonines was meant. Eusebius 
several times calls M. Aurelius by the name ‘ Antoninus’ alone (iv. 26, 
30, V. 4, g) and, as we have seen (p. 648), he describes the persecutions 
in Gaul as happening ézt ’Avtwvivov. 
Socrates stands alone in placing the martyrdom under Gordian, 
A.D. 238—244 (see above, p. 562). It is not easy to explain this gross 
1 «Vetere, ut videtur, errore, quia in  L. AELIANO exaratum esse diserte tra- 


duobus titulis, Hispano (C. Z Z. ul. ditur’; Klein Fast. Cons. p. 76. 
2552) et Romano (C. /. Z. VI. 1497), 
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chronological blunder. Perhaps he confused the bishop of Smyrna 
with some other martyr bearing the same name. It has been already 
noticed that the early Syriac Martyrology mentions at least three 
others (p. 437). Perhaps he was misled by finding the name of 
Gordian as a persecuting emperor in his copy of the Acts of Pionius 
which were attached to Polycarp’s Martyrdom (see below, p. 714). I 
may observe also that the name of Gordian was M. Antonius Gor- 
dianus, and this may possibly have assisted the confusion. 

The Mena are even wider of the mark than Socrates, for they 
place Polycarp’s martyrdom under Decius, a.D. 249—251 (see above, 
p. 577). This is an almost incredible blunder in a book possessing a 
sort of Church authority ; but it is capable of explanation. The com- 
pilers learnt directly or indirectly from Eusebius, that he made it 
synchronous with the martyrdom of Pionius (see p. 641). Being how- 
ever more familiar with the Acts of Pionius than with the circumstances 
of Polycarp’s death, and knowing that Pionius suffered under Decius, 
they post-dated it accordingly. ‘This is the converse to the error of 
Eusebius himself, who ante-dated the martyrdom of Pionius and placed 
both under M. Aurelius. 

The earlier modern critics for the most part followed the authority 
of Eusebius, as they supposed, and placed the martyrdom in the 7th 
year of M. Aurelius, a.p. 167. To this general view however there 
were a few exceptions. A‘gid. Bucherius (Zvact. de Pasch. Cycl. Jud. 
8) adopted a.D. 169, supposing that the Quadratus mentioned in 
the Acts of Polycarp was the colleague of L. Verus in the consulship 
(A.D. 167), and that he would therefore naturally be proconsul in 
the spring of the next year but one. ‘The consul of a.p. 167 how- 
ever was not Statius Quadratus, but M. Ummidius Quadratus'. Never- 
theless Ussher adopted this same date with this same _identifica- 
tion of the proconsul. But he considered that he had found a striking 
confirmation of it in other quarters. He believed himself to have 
shown that the Smyrnzean month Xanthicus commenced on March 25, 
so that the 2nd Xanthicus would be March 26; he accordingly adopted 
the Roman date for the martyrdom as given in the Chrontcon Paschale, 
vii Kal. Apr.; and he found that in a.p. 169 March 26 would be the 
Saturday preceding the Paschal festival, and therefore it would be 
properly called the ‘great sabbath’, as the day of the martyrdom is 


1 It should be observed that, when sion between Titus and Tatius or Statius 
these earlier critics wrote, the nameofthe seemed not altogether impossible. For 
consul of A.D. 167 was supposed to be his correct name see the references in 
Titus Numidius Quadratus; andaconfu- Klein Aast. Cons, p. 77. 
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designated in the Acts (see /enat. e¢ Polyc. Mart. p. 69 sq, and esp. 
Dissert. de Maced. et Astan. Anno Solari c. iii, Works vu. p. 367 sq). 
Samuel Petit (4.D. 1633) was another exception ‘to the general rule 
(Var. Lect. iv. 7, quoted by Pearson AZinor Works 1. pp. 527, 537): 
He boldly placed the date as late as a.D. 175. Like the former writers 
he identified the Quadratus of the martyrdom with the colleague of L. 
Verus ; but he observed that an interval of full five years was required 
by law to elapse before entering upon the proconsulship (see below, 
p. 656). 

More recent critics have discovered another chronological clue. 
Among the works of the rhetorician A‘lius Aristides, a younger contem- 
porary of Polycarp, are certain orations entitled Sacred Discourses, 
written in praise of the god A‘sculapius, wherein he describes the 
course of a long illness which extended over many years, interspersing 
from time to time valuable chronological notices. In these mention is 
twice made of a Quadratus, proconsul of Asia. It is natural to assume 
that this is the same person who held the office at the time of Polycarp’s 
martyrdom. ‘Thus the chronology of Polycarp is closely linked with 
that of Aristides. 

Valois (A.D. 1672) in his notes on Euseb. HZ. Z. iv. 15 was the first, 
so far as I have observed, to pay attention to this fact (though it had 
been noticed before by Ussher) ; but he was not very happy in the use 
which he made of it. He argues as follows ; 

Aristides says in the Fourth Sacred Discourse, that Severus was 
proconsul shortly after the plague which raged in Asia; but Eusebius 
[Chronicon 11. p. 170, Schone] places the plague in the 8th year of 
M. Aurelius. ‘Therefore Severus was proconsul in the gth year. Pollio 
immediately preceded Severus in this office [Aristides Of. 1. p. 529], 
and therefore his proconsulate fell in the 8th year of this reign. Again, 
the immediate predecessor of Pollio was Quadratus, for he must be 
meant by 0 aoguorys [ OP. 1. p. 531]. Therefore Quadratus was proconsul 
in the 7th year; and this is exactly the date assigned by Eusebius to 
Polycarp’s martyrdom. 

This calculation is based on manifest errors and doubtful assump- 
tions. So far from saying that Severus was proconsul immediately 
after the plague, Aristides states distinctly that the plague occurred 
many years after the proconsulate of Severus (Of. 1. p. 504 kal xpovois 
dn vorepov 7 AowOns éxetvn TvVéBN Vooos: Comp. p. 475). Nor again 
does Eusebius assert that the plague broke out in the 8th year, but that 
it reached Rome then (Aowwdns vooos émixpatyoaca pméxpt “Pouns 
épOace, as reported by Syncellus). It raged in Asia Minor for some years 
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previously. Lastly the identification of ‘the sophist’ with Quadratus 
seems to be a mistake. The person intended is probably Glabrio, who 
had been mentioned just before {p. 530). 

Pearson in his posthumous work Dorssert. de Serie Prim. Romae 
Epise. i. c. 17 (Minor Theological Works, 1. p. 538 sq) controverts the 
position of Valesius, but on grounds not altogether satisfactory. He 
takes the Quadratus of Aristides to be not Statius Quadratus, but 
T. Numidius [more correctly M. Ummidius] Quadratus, who was consul 
A.D. 167, and (as he supposes) proconsul of Asia a.D. 170. As Statius 
Quadratus held the consulate a.p. 142, and the general rule imposed 
an interval of five years’ before a person succeeded to the proconsulate 
of Asia, he would hold this latter office a.D. 147 (pp. 536, 541). Pearson 
finds a confirmation of this view in the statement of the chronographer 
already quoted (see above, p. 650), that Polycarp suffered under 
Antoninus Pius. Pearson’s date is adopted also by Dodwell (Doss. 
Cypr. iv. § 4), and others. It can now be shown to be wrong. The 
proconsul of Asia in February A.D. 147 was not Statius Quadratus, but 
Atilius Maximus, as appears from the inscription C. /. G. 3176; see 
below, note on p. 658, and comp. Waddington Fastes Asiatiques, p. 
212 sq. 

Card. Noris (De Anno Maced. i. 2, p. 30) refutes Valesius, but does 
not mention Pearson, of whose investigations he is apparently ignorant. 
He himself decides in favour of A.D. 166, rather than 167, because in 
the former year Feb, 23 fell on a Saturday. 

It was reserved for Masson to treat the chronology of Aristides with 
thoroughness, and thereby to establish an authority, which was defer- 
entially followed by nearly all succeeding wniters till quite recently. 
This work he accomplished in his Collectanea Historica ad Vitam 
Aristidis, first published with Jebb’s edition of Aristides (Oxon. 1722) 
and reprinted a century later in Dindorf’s edition of this same author 
(Lips. 1829). From this latter edition my references are taken, both 
for the text of Aristides and for Masson’s dissertation. 

The following are the main points in his construction of the Aristi- 
dean chronology. 

(i) As Polycarp was martyred under Quadratus, and as Eusebius 
places the martyrdom in a.D. 166, it follows that Quadratus must have 
held the proconsulship from the summer of A.D. 165 to the summer of 
A.D. 166. 

1 A minimum interval of five years the average interval being twelve or 
was fixed by Augustus (see below, p. 656); thirteen years. 
but it was largely exceeded at this time, 
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(ii) He considers that the mention of ‘the emperor in Syria’, which 
in the narrative of Aristides (Of. 1. p. 453) is connected with the pro- 
consulship of Quadratus, must refer to the sojourn of L. Verus in that 
province from A.D. 162—166. 

(1) In Of. 1. p. 460, after giving a diary of the two months Po- 
seideon and Lenzon during the proconsulship of Quadratus, Aristides 
continues, To pév ovv Tov ddovotdy Ti Tis av Néyou; Oy yap Kal wévTE eTaV 
auvexds éyévovto Kat mpooért pnvev. Masson makes two assumptions 
respecting these five years and some months; (1) That they refer to 
what took place defore the two months ; (2) That they cover the whole 
time from the beginning of the illness. Thus the proconsulship of 
Quadratus synchronizes with the sixth year of the malady. 

This then—the proconsulate of Quadratus—is the fixed date by 
which the other incidents in the malady are regulated. Thus Severus 
was proconsul in the tenth year. His proconsulship therefore fell in 
A.D. 168, 169. The malady lasted, as Masson reckons, thirteen years. 
Consequently it must have begun at the end of a.p. 159 (p. li) and 
ended a.pD. 172 (p. CXxXxii). 

The erroneousness of the assumption with regard to Eusebius has 
been shown already (see above, p. 646 sq). Yet this is really the central 
pillar of his edifice. His explanation of ‘the emperor in Syria’, in 
which he finds an additional support for his system, will be examined 
hereafter. At present it will be sufficient to consider the third point, the 
interpretation of the passage in Aristides Of. 1. p. 460. 

Here again it seems impossible to accept his explanation. After 
the close of the two months’ diary relating to the malady in the abdo- 
men (7Tpov), Aristides says that the god told him he would experience 
no difficulty (undev eoecOar dvoyxepés). He then relates that, though 
these aAovoiac continued five years and some months, though there 
were vomitings for two years and two months, though there were 
frequent bleedings, frequent abstinences from food, and so forth, yet 
he was able to continue his rhetorical exercises uninterrupted, and this 
consoled him. Obviously then he is here relating the fulfilment of the 
god’s promise; so that these incidents, at all events for the most part, 
must have occurred after this prediction’. But even if they had all 
taken place before, there is nothing to show that these aAovoia: began 
with the beginning of the malady’. 


1 In other words 76) means ‘at the gether after the god’s prediction. This 
time when they ceased’, and not ‘at the view may be doubtful; but it is at least 
time when the god foretold the issue’. confirmed by the fact that the close of 

2 Waddington places the d\ovola: alto- the ddovetac thus brings us to the close, 
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Moreover this interpretation is at variance with the words which 
follow immediately after ; ‘So much for the consequences of the malady 
in the abdomen (ra zepi rod nrpov); and similar to the course of the 
complaint in the abdomen was that of the tumour which happened 
many years previously’ (dpo.ov S€ TG wept TO ATpov avvéBy Kat TO Tod 
gipatos todXots Eteat Tpotepov). Plainly he had gone forward in 
his narrative up to this point; and he only now, when he begins his 
account of the tumour, traces his steps backward to an earlier epoch. 

The revolt against Masson’s chronology was led by Letronne fe- 
cherches sur V Egypte p. 253 (A.D. 1823). Aristides relates (Of. 1. p. 
519 sq) that he was born when Jupiter was in Leo. This would be the 
case In A.D. 117 and A.D. 129, the periodic time of Jupiter being about 
12 years. Masson (p. xxill sq) adopted the later date ; but Letronne 
has shown from the chronology of Heliodorus, the prefect of Egypt, 
with whom Aristides had relations (Op. 1. p. 524), that the earlier date 
is imperatively demanded. Now Aristides elsewhere, writing of a time 
when several years of his malady had already passed (Of. 1. p. 548), 
speaks of himself as being then in middle age (yAtkias 78 péows Exount). 
Hence the chronology of his malady is dependent on the date of his 
birth and will require to be pushed back accordingly. Borghesi (Zser¢- 
ziont di Sepino, 1852, reprinted Geuvres v. p. 345 sq) accepted this 
position of Letronne, and carried the argument some steps farther. 
Having made a special study of the sequence of Roman offices, and 
having observed the average intervals between the consulship and the 
Asiatic or African proconsulship at different epochs (Quwvres 1. p. 
185, I9I Sq, IV. p. 145 Sq, 535 Sq, V- Pp. 142 sq, 469 sq), he pointed 
out the strong improbability that in the age of the Antonines Statius 
Quadratus, who was consul 4.p. 142, should have waited till a.p. 165, 
before he obtained the proconsulship of Asia. Accordingly, while still 
retaining Masson’s arrangement of the sequence of events, he pushed 
the chronology twelve years farther back in accordance with Letronne’s 
view. This gave A.D. 153, instead of a.D. 165, as the year when 
Quadratus entered upon his office. But he supposed him to have held 
office for two years and to have condemned Polycarp in February 155 
(Guvres V. p. 373 sq). Why he should have postulated the unusual 
extension of the proconsulship to a second year, it is difficult to explain. 
At the same time he showed that the presence of the emperor in Syria 
and the peace with Vologesus, to which Aristides refers as synchronous 
or nearly so, of the whole malady. It by his interpretation of this passage ; 
will be seen hereafter that Waddington’s whereas Masson’s explanation is of car- 
chronology is comparatively unaffected dinal importance to his own system. 
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with the proconsulate of Quadratus, and which seemed to Masson to 
point decisively to the reign of M. Aurelius, may be explained by 
notices of events which occurred under his predecessor Antoninus Pius’. 

The way had thus been prepared by Letronne and Borghesi. But 
to Waddington belongs the credit of a thorough reconstruction of the 
chronology of Aristides on the lines thus indicated, and of the final 
overthrow of Masson’s system. His investigations appeared in a paper 
entitled Vie du Rhéteur A2lius Aristide in the Mémoires de Institut ete., 
Inscriptions et Belles Lettres XXV1. p. 203 sq (A.D. 1867); and he has 
since supplemented them in his Fastes des Provinces Asiatiques. This 
latter work forms part of Lebas and Waddington’s Asie Mineure; but it 
has likewise been reprinted in an octavo form (Paris, 1872). To 
M. Waddington’s kindness I am indebted for a copy of this reprint, and 
to it my references will be made. 

As the question depends partly on the succession to the Asiatic pro- 
consulate, a few words of explanation will be useful by way of preface 
to the review of Waddington’s investigations. 

By an ordinance of Pompeius, revived by Augustus (A.U.c. 727), the 
government of the senatorial provinces could not be undertaken until 
five years after the tenure of the city magistracy (Dion Cass. hii. 14; 
comp. Sueton. Oct. 36). The two proconsular provinces Asia and Africa, 
the blue ribands of the profession, would accordingly have fallen 
regularly to the two consuls who had held office five years before—the 
lot being employed to apportion them between the two. But several 
causes tended to lengthen the interval. In the first place the practice 
of appointing consules suffect? gained ground. ‘Thus there might be four 
or six or even more consuls in a single year. Again, though the pro- 
consulate was commonly an annual office, yet the tenure might be 
extended at the pleasure of the emperor, where the emergency seemed 
to require the continuance of the same ruler (see esp. Marquardt 
Romische Staatsverwaltung 1. p. 494 sq). We are told that Augustus 
(Dion Cass. lv. 28) in the latter part of his life frequently prolonged the 





term of office to a second year. 


1 Aristides (OZ. I. p. 467), describing 
the first year of his malady, mentions Za)- 
Blov Tod viv brdrov. The viv evidently 
refers to the time when Aristides is writ- 
ing; but Masson explained rod viv asif it 
were Tod rére, thus referring it to the 
time of the incidents recorded. Borghesi 
is misled by this error and identifies the 
person with P. Salvius Julianus who was 


So too of Tiberius (Dion Cass. lviii. 


consul A.D. 148. The person intended is 
doubtless his namesake, who held the 
consulship A.D. 175, as Waddington has 
pointed out. 

Borghesi also follows Masson (p. lxxxix) 
in regarding the year in which Quadratus 
entered upon his office as the sixth of the 
malady of Aristides. 
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23) it is related that in his later years he continued proconsuls in office 
for as long a period as six years. These statements are borne out 
by examples. A recently discovered inscription (Bud/. de Corresp. Hel- 
lénique 1884, p. 469) speaks of C. Vibius Postumus as holding the 
proconsulate for three years (70 tpis avOurdrw). This must have been 
somewhere between a.D. 12—19. M. Silanus again was proconsul of 
Africa a.D. 32—37, and P. Petronius proconsul of Asia a.D. 29—35. 
Both these causes tended to create a block. On the other hand death 
would thin the ranks of the expectants; while others again were set 
aside at the discretion or by the caprice of the emperor, or would be 
passed over by their own desire. Then again; though, as a rule, the 
two senior men of consular rank would draw lots for the two 
provinces, yet an exceptionally able man would occasionally at some 
great crisis be elected without regard to his seniority as a consular. 
We meet with two of these irregularities combined in the person of 
Galba, the future emperor. He was appointed to the proconsulate of 
Africa out of due course (extra ordinem) ; and he held the office for two 
years (Sueton. Gadd. 7). 

As so much depended on the will of the emperor or the require- 
ments of the times, the intervals were different at different epochs. 
Thus Commodus seems to have been prodigal in the creation of con- 
sules suffecti. Hence the block increased, and we find an interval of 
nineteen years—the longest on record—between the consulate (A.D. 198) 
and the Asiatic proconsulate (A.D. 217) of Q. Anicius Faustus (see 
Borghesi Giuvres v. p. 468). In the age of the two Antonines the 
average interval was apparently about thirteen years, whereas both 
before and after that age it was somewhat longer. 

The following list relating to the two proconsulates in the second 
century is drawn up with the aid of Waddington /astes Asiatigues 
passim (comp. Bull. de Corresp. Hellin. 1882, p. 285), Marquardt Rém. 
Staatsverw. 1. p. 406, and Borghesi Il. cc. A recently discovered in- 
scription (Lud/. de Corresp. Hellén. 1888, xu. p. 63) enables us to fix 
the proconsulship of the first in the list, Vettius Proculus, to the year 
A.D. 115. When Waddington wrote (/ A. p. 181) he could only say that 
it was before a.p. 116. As the governors of the senatorial provinces, 
by an order of Claudius still in force, were directed to start for their 
provinces before the middle of April (Dion Cass. lx. 17), the proconsuls 
would not enter upon their office till May. ‘Thus the proconsular and 
calendar years nearly bisect each other. The years here given for the 
proconsulates are the years in which they entered upon their office. 
The second column distinguishes the consuls as ordinari? or suffecti. 
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Name Consul Province Proconsul 
Lipids Nas /.\54) 8) 
98 Asia’ |. 21g 
99 | Africa | 116 
99 | Asia | 116 


ee, Asia | 120 





Vettius Proculus 
A. Caecilius Faustinus 
Ti. Julius Ferox 


Cornelius Priscus 


105 
C. Minicius Fundanus 107 Asia | 124 
T. Aurelius Fulvus Antoninus 120 | Asia pig aia 
L. Venuleius Apronianus 123 Asia | 138 
M. Peducaeus Priscinus IAI Asia | not later than 160 


L. Statius Quadratus 
M. Cornelius Fronto’ 
L. Lollianus Avitus 


C. Popilius Pedo 


Ser. Cornelius Scipio Orfitus 
C. Serius Augurinus 

P. Julius Geminius Marcianus 
Pedo Apronianus 

Q. Anicius Faustus 

M. Aufidius Fronto’ 


142s Asia |r gaq | 
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Masson had taken the supposed Eusebian date of the proconsulship 
of Quadratus as his starting point, and arranged the chronology of 
Aristides accordingly. Waddington adopts a different principle. He 
investigates the chronology of Aristides independently. In this way he 
arrives at a date for the proconsulship of Quadratus; and, as this does 
not agree with the date supposed to be given by Eusebius, he discards 
the authority of the latter altogether. His chronological structure (so 
far as we are concerned with it) is built up as follows. 

(1) The fixed point of the chronology on which everything else 
depends is the Proconsulship of Julianus (V. du R. A. p. 208 sq, & A. 
210 sq). Aristides (I. p. 532 sq) relates how Julianus the proconsul 
assisted him in the recovery of some property. This was during his 
residence at Pergamon. But it appears from another passage (1. p. 483) 
that his residence in Pergamon falls during the second year of his 
malady—a year and some months after its commencement (zapeAOovros 
€VLAUTOD Kal NVOV). 

The date of Julianus however may be accurately determined. In 
an Ephesian inscription recently discovered (Wood’s Zphesus, Inscr. 


1 The two Frontos, though appointed, never actually entered upon their office. 
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Vv. 3, p. 6) we have mention of [io]yAanoc . 6 . Kpatictoc . ANOYTTATOC, 
where it is dated the 8th tribunician year of Antoninus Pius, ie. A.D. 
145. But the proconsuls came into office in May. Was the year of 
Julianus then A.D. 144, 145, or A.D. 145, 146? ‘The answer to this ques- 
tion is supplied from another quarter. On an Ephesian medal com- 
memorating the marriage of M. Aurelius and Faustina his name 
again appears as proconsul, ém . [k]A . ioyAlaNoy, and from other 
notices (C. 7 G. 3176, Capitol. Marcus 6) we ascertain that this 
marriage took place A.D. 146’. Julianus therefore was proconsul from 
May 145 to May 146. 

(2) The next step is the Proconsulship of Severus (V. du R. A. p. 214 
sq, # A. 217 sq). Aristides relates some dealings with Severus, then 
proconsul of Asia, in the tenth year of his illness soon after the winter 
solstice (Of. I. pp. 502, 505). As his malady had begun in midwinter 
(I. p. 481), the years of his illness corresponded roughly with the 
calendar years. Severus therefore must have been proconsul from May 
153 to May 154. According to Masson this proconsulship would fall in 
A.D. 168, 169. The following tests may be applied to the two systems. 

(i) During the proconsulship of Severus (Of. 1. p. 524) letters 
arrived from Italy ‘from the princes, from the emperor himself and his 
son’ (apa trav Bacihéwv, Tod Te avToKpaTopos avTod Kal Tod matdds). This 
language is intelligible as applied to Antoninus Pius and M. Aurelius 
in A.D. 154. On the other hand, if Masson were correct, the reference 
would be to M. Aurelius and Commodus. But why is Commodus, a 
child of seven years, mentioned, while L. Verus who was joint emperor 
with M. Aurelius, and to whom the affairs of the East were especially 
committed, is ignored? The reign of the fratres Augusti marked an 
epoch in the history of imperial Rome*. The uniqueness of the event 


1 If however our authorities are strictly 
accurate, it seems necessary with Momm- 
sen (Hermes VIII. p.205) to place the mar- 
riage a year earlier. There is a Smyrnzan 
inscription dated March 29, A.D. 147 
(T. Atilius Maximus being proconsul), in 
which M. Aurelius thanks the persons 
addressed for their congratulations on the 
birth of a son (C.7.G. 3176). This is the 
first year of his tribunician power, so that 
he must have received it not earlier than 
Jan. 1, A.D. 147. But Capitolinus (A/ar- 
cus 6) says that he had the tribunician 
power conferred upon him after the birth 


of a daughter, szscepta filia. Unless there- 
fore this is an error of Capitolinus or his 
transcribers for swscepto filio, the son born 
in A.D. 147 must have been his second 
child, and the marriage must be dated as 
early as A.D. 145. In this case we have the 
alternative of A.D. 144, 145 Or A.D. 145, 
146 for the proconsulship of Julianus. 
The bearing of this alternative will be 
considered hereafter. 
phrases suscepta filia by ‘aprés la nais- 
sance de son premier enfant’ (7. A. p. 
211). 

* Spartian. Haar, 24 ‘Hi sunt, qui 


42—2 


Waddington para- 
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was recognized on all hands; and the language which on Masson’s 
hypothesis Aristides here employs respecting it is hardly conceivable. 

(ii) The great plague is placed by Aristides (I. p. 504) ‘long after’ 
(xpovots 5) vorepov) this epoch. But the plague was brought to Rome 
by the soldiers of L. Verus on their return a.p. 166; and in Asia Minor, 
of which Aristides is here speaking, it had raged much earlier. Thus 
Masson’s chronology produces a hopeless anachronism. 

(iii) Simultaneously with the letter from the princes comes another 
from Heliodorus, ‘who had been viceroy of Egypt’ (rod trys Aiyirrov 
Umdpxov yevopevov). But it appears from C. Z G. 4955, that Helio- 
dorus was governor of Egypt on Aug. 12, A.D. 140 (Letronne Recherches 
sur [ Egypte p. 253 sq). This is too far removed from Masson’s date. 

(iv) The sequence of honours bestowed upon Severus, as learnt 
from the inscriptions (C. Z G. 4033, 4034), points to about the year 
140 or 141 as the date of his consulship (Waddington / A. p. 218 sq). 
If we allow the average interval of twelve years or thereabouts, before 
the proconsulship falls to him, we shall be brought to Waddington’s 
date. But Masson’s is far beyond the mark. 

(3) The next stage brings us to the object of our search, the Pro- 
consulship of Quadratus. It is twice mentioned by Aristides. 

(i) In the Fourth Sacred Discourse he relates certain incidents as 
having taken place in the proconsulship of Severus (I. p. 505). Ata 
later point (p. 521) he speaks of ‘the arrival of Quadratus the rhetorician 
to assume the government of Asia’ (aduxopevov yap Kodparov tod propos 
éxt tyv THs “Acias apynv). ‘After continuing his narrative for a short 
space further, he says ; ‘ But I will go back to the point where I said a 
little while ago that I would stop and leave off my narrative’ (éraveype 
dé, ov pukp® mpocbev env ornoas KataXeiWew TOV Aoyov). He then 
continues, ‘Severus the governor of Asia held office, I think, a year 
before my comrade’ (p. 523 0 S<Bjpos 6 THs "Acias yyepov jp, otpar, 
EVLAUT@ TPOTEpoV TOD ymeTepou Eéraipov)'. The comrade here mentioned, 


postea duo pariter Augusti primi rem- 1 We must regard olua as a rhetorical 





publicam gubernaverunt ’, “/ius 5 ‘ Ipsi 
sunt qui primi duo Augusti appellati sunt, 
et quorum fastis consularibus sic nomina 
praescribuntur, ut dicantur non duo Anto- 
nini sed duo Augusti ; tantumque hujus 
rei et novitas et dignitas valuit ut fasti 
consulares nonnulli ab his sumerent ordi- 
nem consulum, Capitolin. Warcus 7 ‘tunc- 
que primum Romanum imperium duos 
Augustos habere coepit’, Eutrop. viii. 9. 


affectation, as it is used elsewhere in Aris- 
tides. It does not, as some have sup- 
posed, throw any doubt on the statement 
which it accompanies. See Of. I. pp. 467, 
476, 480, 493, and esp. p. 511 émépara 
To Gopwa év duvoivy orpodpaivy, Kal tplrnv, 
oluat, Twa éemiyayov, Ww Karovow oi 
ypauparikol or Soxety émmddv, where 
the ofuat does not express any more hesi- 
tation than the proc doxety, 
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argues Waddington, can be none other than his brother rhetorician 
Quadratus, with whom he was evidently on intimate terms. If so, the 
proconsulate of Quadratus must be assigned to the year A.D. 154, 155. 
The martyrdom of Polycarp therefore, as it happened in February, 
must have taken place in A.D. 155. ‘This year the 23rd of February 
fell on a Saturday, and thus the notice of the ‘great sabbath’ (AZarv. 
Polyc. 8, 21) is so far satisfied. Moreover L. Statius Quadratus was 
consul in A.D. 142, so that the usual interval had elapsed before he 
entered upon the proconsulship of Asia. An interval of 23 years, which 
Masson’s date requires, is without a parallel. Waddington further adds 
that in the inscription C. Z G. 3410, bearing his name as proconsul 
(ctatiw . K@ApATW . ANOyTIATD), 2 fine is ordered to be paid ‘into the 
exchequer of Cesar’ (cic . TON . KAIcapoc . dickoNn), Whence he infers 
that there could only have been one emperor at the time, and that 
therefore this proconsulate could not have fallen during the joint 
reign of M. Aurelius and L. Verus. The last argument however is 
abandoned in his later work (/ A. p. 221), Mommsen having mean- 
while pointed out that this was a recognized expression for the 
‘imperial exchequer’, whether the sovereignty was divided or not at the 
time. 

It will be seen from this account that the keystone of Waddington’s 
structure is the identification of the ératpos with Quadratus. Nor does 
there seem to be any one else in the previous narrative with whom the 
person so described can be identified. The expression ératpos indeed 
is used of several others (pp. 509, 519, 527); but there is no reason to 
think that any of these were proconsuls. Masson (p. cxxxi) says, ‘Quis 
iste fuerit [€raipos], vaticinari non datur’. But, as Aristides was writing 
for the general public, we cannot suppose that he would use an ex- 
pression which was unexplained by the previous part of his narrative. 

(ii) In the First Sacred Discourse (p. 446) he gives an elaborate 
diary of the events, more especially dreams, which happened in the 
months Poseideon and Lenzon (roughly corresponding with January 
and February) of a particular year when he was suffering from a com- 
plaint in the abdomen (7tpov). Among other incidents he records how 
in a dream he saw certain things and ‘fancied that he related them 
afterwards, as a dream, to Quadratus the governor’. Plainly Quadratus 
was proconsul at this time. On this point Masson and Waddington 
are agreed. 

During these same two months however he had other dreams which 
bear upon the chronology. In one of these he fancied that he saw 
Antoninus the elder emperor (Avtwvivov tov avroxpadtopa tov mpeaBu- 
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tepov) and the hostile king, whom he afterwards names Vologesus, 
making peace with one another. In another he had ‘an audience with 
the emperor, having been sent to the emperor who was then in Syria’ 
(eyyveto 1) mpdcodos 4 zpos Tov avToKpatopa, éreropydew Se ws TOV év TH 
Lupia Tore avtoxpatopa). Elsewhere, there is mention sometimes of ‘the 
emperor’ (o avroxpatwp) in the singular (p. 451), sometimes of the 
emperors (of avroxparopes) in the plural (pp. 456, 457, 458). In one 
place (p. 457) he records how he dreamt that he stood between the 
two emperors, ‘the older’ and ‘the younger’. ‘The younger’, he says, | 
‘seemed to him to have the age (or stature) of a boy’ (éddxer 5€ prow Kai 
qa.dos nAtKiay €xeLv). 

If Waddington’s date be correct, the older emperor will be Antoni- 
nus Pius, and the younger M. Aurelius. On the other hand Masson’s 
computation requires that the elder should be M. Aurelius and the 
younger Commodus, while the emperor in Syria is neither the one nor 
the other, but L. Verus, who is known to have been in Syria in the 
years from A.D. 162 to A.D. 165. The Parthian war was carried on 
meanwhile by his generals, while the emperor gave himself over to 
luxury and self-indulgence, spending his winters at Laodicea and his 
summers at Daphne of Antioch. It was brought to a successful issue 
in A.D. 166; peace was made; and the two emperors celebrated a 
triumph (Capitolin. Marcus 8, 9, Verus 4, 5,6, 7, 8, Dion Cass. 1xxi. 1, 2, 
Galen Of. xIv. pp. 613, 647, Eutrop. vill. 10, Victor Caes. 16, Orosius 
fiist. viii. 15, Polyaen. Strateg. i. 1, Lucian Quom. Conscrib. Hist. 14 sq, 
Pseudomantis 27, Fronto pp. 120 sq, 132, 204, 208 sq, 217 sq). This 
known fact is the main point in Masson’s favour. 

As a negative argument on the same side, it is further urged that 
there was no incident during the reign of Antoninus Pius to which the 
dream of Aristides could refer. Indeed the notices in Capitolinus seem 
to exclude it altogether. He says expressly in one place (Pius 7), 
that this emperor ‘never undertook any expeditions’ (nec ullas expedi- 
tiones obiit) except to his country house in Campania, lest the 
provincials should be burdened with the expenses of his retinue. But 
this statement must not be too literally interpreted. He has plainly in 
view here not military campaigns but imperial progresses. Again this 
same historian states elsewhere (/zus 9), that Antoninus ‘deterred the 
king of the Parthians from the invasion of Armenia by his letters alone 
(Parthorum regem ab Armeniorum expugnatione solis literis repulit).’ 
But, as Borghesi truly says (Quvres v. p. 377), Capitolinus speaks ‘too 
emphatically’ here. An inscription is extant at Sepinum (C. Z Z. 1x. 
2457) commemorating one L. Neratius Proculus, of whom it speaks as 
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MISSO . AB. IMP . ANTONINO. AVG . PIO. AD. D[E|DVCEN[D]AS . VEX[1]LLA- 
TIONES . IN. SYRIAM.. OB. [BJELLVM. [PAR|THICVM. This emperor, by 
whom he was despatched to Syria in command of the troops, can be 
none other than Antoninus Pius. Some critics indeed have persuaded 
themselves that the sovereign meant is M. Aurelius. But M. Aurelius 
never called himself, or was called in his lifetime, Pius. His son and 
successor Commodus adopted this name, and thenceforward it generally 
forms one of the imperial designations. At the same time Commodus 
seems to have imposed it upon his deceased father, so as to preserve its 
genealogy unbroken from its first holder to himself. Thus we read of 
DIVVS . M. AVRELIVS . ANTONINVS . PIVS . GERMANICVS . SARMATICVS 
(C. 7. Z. 1. 1340). Yet even after his decease he is never called Anto- 
ninus Pius alone, but some other name is added to distinguish him from 
his predecessor, the true Antoninus Pius. So far as I have observed, the 
prenomen Marcus is never absent’. Moreover, as the Parthian war 
under M. Aurelius was especially entrusted to his co-emperor L. Verus, 
it is difficult to explain the omission of the name of the latter, if this 
were the occasion to which the inscription refers. From this inscription 
Borghesi inferred a conflict with the Parthians under Antoninus Pius, 
and applied it to explain the reference in Aristides. The silence of the 
historians is only a trifling difficulty in a reign for which the extant 
accounts are so meagre and fragmentary. But this view has con- 
firmatory evidence which Borghesi overlooked. John Malalas, a writer 
whose gross errors elsewhere I have had occasion to expose (11. p. 438 
sq), and whose statements always require sifting and confirmation, but 
who sometimes (especially in relation to Antioch) supplies important 
facts, states (Chronogr. xi. p. 280 sq, ed. Bonn) that Antoninus Pius 
went to quell an uprising of the Egyptians who had murdered Dinarchus, 
and after suppressing it proceeded to Alexandria. Immediately after 
this incident, and apparently in connexion with it, this chronographer 
states that he visited Antioch and erected certain buildings there. The 
suppression of a rebellion in Egypt is mentioned likewise by Capitolinus 
(Pius 5)*. As the emperor had not left Rome a.p. 153 and is found 


1¢C.7, £.11.1725[IMP.CAES. DIVI.]AN- 2 These Eastern expeditions of Anto- 
TONINI. PIL. SARMATICI .GERMANICI.  ninus Pius are recognized by most recent 
FILIVS . DIVI . PII . NEPOS, belonging to writers on this period of Roman history; 
A.D. 182 and referring to Commodus, is’ e.g. Sievers Studien zur Gesch. d. Rimt- 
an apparent exception; but the words in schen Kaiser p. 204 sq, Schiller Ge- 
brackets are filled in from conjecture and = schichte der Rimischen Katserzeit 1. p. 
doubtless incorrectly. Yet even here the 631 sq, 639 (1883), Lacour-Gayet Az- 
person meant is identified by the context. doin /e Pieux p. 149 Sq (1888). 
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again in Rome in November A.p. 157 (see Schiller 2 ¢ p. 632), this 
visit or these visits to the East must be placed during the interval. The 
cursus honorum of Neratius Proculus also, as gathered from the 
monument at Szpinum, requires that the Syrian expedition should take 
place some four years at least before the death of Antoninus Pius 
(Borghesi Giwures v. p. 376). 

Nor is it difficult to trace the probable course of this Parthian 
embroglio from the meagre information which we possess. Trajan had 
read the Parthians a severe lesson which they did not soon forget. But 
a new generation arose, and with ita new king. The Vologesus with 
whom we are concerned, the fourth or according to some the third of 
that name, ascended the throne in a.p. 148 (Waddington in Borghesi 
Z. c. p. 374). Immediately the peaceful policy of his namesake and 
predecessor was reversed. The interference of the Parthian king in 
the affairs of Armenia brought him into collision with the Romans. 
Armenia was invaded by Vologesus. This could not be overlooked by 
the Roman emperor. A strong letter of remonstrance was sent by 
Antoninus. But he was shrewd enough to know that stout words were 
unavailing, unless backed by stout deeds. Aristides elsewhere (Of. 1. p. 
108) describes him in the Homeric phrase as ‘a good sovereign and a 
warrior strong’ (BaoiAevs 7 ayabos kparepos 7 aixunrys). So he prepared 
war, that he might preserve peace. ‘Troops were massed in Syria, as 
the inscription of Sepinum shows. Like the coronation stone of Scone 
in later ages, the royal throne of Parthia played an important part in the 
dispute. ‘There is indeed a curious parallelism between the fate of the 
two. Like its Scottish counterpart, the Parthian chair of state was 
carried off as the spoil of victory, was demanded back as the condition 
of peace, and was ultimately withheld. Trajan had captured it; and 
Antoninus now refused to give it back (Capitol. Pzws 9). The danger 
of war was at one time so great that the Roman emperor went in 
person to Syria so as to be near the scene of action. A peace however 
was patched up—the peace of which Aristides dreams. But even 
during the lifetime of Pius the restlessness of Vologesus caused alarm’. 
We are told that in the delirious fever which ended his life the Roman 
emperor talked repeatedly of the kings who had aroused his anger 
(Capitol. Pzws 12). No sooner did the news of Antoninus’ death reach 
the ears of Vologesus, than he broke out into overt acts of hostility. 
Syria was invaded. Elegia, an Armenian fortress, the scene of more 
than one previous conflict, was beleaguered and taken. The Roman 


1 Capitol. Marcus 8 ‘Fuit eo tempore paratum sub Pio, Marci et Veri tempore 
etiam Parthicum bellum quod Vologesus, _indixit.’ 
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army which garrisoned it was cut in pieces and the generals slain (Dion 
Cass. Ixxi. 2). Hence arose the more famous Parthian war under 
Marcus and Lucius, which was conducted by the latter. 

The superior claims of Waddington’s chronology over Masson’s 
will appear, when tested in several ways. 

(i) The proconsulship of Quadratus then falls into its proper 
place ix relation to other proconsulships. Its relationship to that of 
Severus has appeared already. But it satisfies this test in the case of 
other proconsuls also. Fronto was consul suffectus in July a.p. 143 
(Klein’s Fasti Consulares p. 69); yet he was appointed to the procon- 
sulate of Asia during the reign of Pius who died a.p. 161 (Fronto 
pp- 86, 169, ed. Naber). Lollianus Avitus was consul in a.D. 144; 
yet not only he, but his successor Claudius Maximus, were proconsuls of 
Africa during the reign of the same emperor Pius (Apuleius de Magia 85, 
94). These examples are given by Waddington (V. du R. A. p. 240 sq). 
A recent discovery enables us to add also the case of Peduczeus 
Priscinus. He was consul in a.p. 141 ; and he too appears as proconsul 
of Asia under Pius (Wood’s Discoveries at Ephesus Inscr. vi. 7, p. 52)’. 
Thus we find the consuls of the years immediately preceding and 
immediately following Quadratus appointed to one or other of the 
two great proconsulships under Pius; and as the rule of seniority 
generally prevailed, we must suppose that Quadratus held the office of 
proconsul during the same reign. 

(ii) It harmonizes better with ¢he circumstances of Aristides’ life, and 
more especially of his illness. The sickness lasted for seventeen years. 
This is clear from the dream related 1. p. 469 sq. The god appeared 
to him and ‘ putting out his fingers and reckoning certain periods of time 
(xpovous twas) said Zhou hast ten years from me and three from Sarapis, 
and at the same time the three and ten appeared as seventeen owing to 
the position of his fingers.’ This, he adds, was not a dream but a true 
vision (ovK dvap GAN’ vrap). Stress is laid afterwards on the complete 
fulfilment of this prediction (pp. 471, 474, 475, 477). Masson infers 
from the passage that the sickness only lasted thirteen years in all. 
But the ‘seventeen’ must have some meaning; and Waddington rightly 
interprets it as signifying that four years of the malady had already 
passed when the vision was seen, so that thirteen had still to run. Now, 
if the sickness began, as Masson supposes, in A.D. 159, so that the 


1 His name was M. Peduczus Stloga 2966), who was consul in A.D. t1o and 
Priscinus. In the note on Wood’s £fhe- _ proconsul under Hadrian; see Wadding- 
sus he is confused with an earlier M. ton /astes p. 201. 

Peduczeus Priscinus (mentioned C. Z. G. 
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proconsulship of Quadratus (A.D. 165, 166) was in the sixth year, it 
would still have eleven years to run, and would not be ended till a.p. 
176. Even on Masson’s own showing it only terminated a.p. 172. 
But Aristides elsewhere (1. p. 474 sq) speaks of the plague as breaking 
out at the close of the period which the god had predicted for the 
duration of his malady. Now we know that it was spread through the 
East and ultimately brought to Rome by Verus’ army. In A.D. 166 it 
raged in the West so virulently that the Marcomannic expedition was 
very nearly prevented by its ravages. Its outbreak in Smyrna therefore 
must be placed during A.D. 162—165. But this is many years too 
early according to Masson’s chronology. On the other hand in 
Waddington’s scheme the seventeen years would have elapsed at the 
end of A.D. 161, and therefore immediately before the time when the 
first outbreak of the plague is possible. ‘The notices of the plague 
therefore present a second insuperable difficulty in the way of Masson’s 
view, not less great than the one which has been pointed out previously 
(p. 659). 

(ui) Our third test of the two schemes is the harmony with she 
traditions of Polycarp’s life. 

Now the only probable interpretation of Polycarp’s words at the 
time of his martyrdom (§ g; see Ill. p. 379) is that he was then eighty- 
six years of age. If therefore Masson’s date of the martyrdom be 
adopted, he was born about a.p. 80. But it is not possible to place the 
death of S. John later than about a.p. roo. Yet Irenzeus says that he 
was not only a disciple of S. John, but that he was appointed bishop of 
Smyrna by Apostles (//aer. iii. 3. 4). On the other hand Waddington’s 
chronology would make him 31 years old in a.p. 100, so that the 
tradition of his relations to S. John and the Apostles becomes credible. 

Again; Irenzeus speaks of the true tradition as being handed down 
by ‘the successors of Polycarp to the present time’ (oi péxpu viv diade- 
deypévoe tov Hodvcaprov), meaning, as the context shows, his successors 
in the episcopate of Smyrna. This sentence was certainly written 
during the Roman episcopate of Eleutherus (ie. between A.D. 
177190), for the fact is mentioned in the context; and it may have 
been written somewhat early in this period. But, if we take the latest 
possible date, A.D. 190, Masson’s chronology only leaves an interval of 
twenty-four years—a period hardly sufficient to justify such an expres- 
sion. ‘The additional eleven years allowed by Waddington’s date are a 
clear gain and render the language intelligible. 

(iv) Lastly; it accords better with other chronological data in ¢he 
account of the martyrdom itself. A certain Philip of Tralles is men- 
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tioned in connexion with the martyrdom, in the body of the document 
as Asiarch (§ 12) and in the chronological postscript (§ 21) as High-priest, 
Now it has been shown; (1) that these two titles are different desig- 
nations of the same office (111. p. 406 sq); (2) that in an Olympian 
inscription Philip the Trallian is styled Asiarch in the 232nd Olympiad 
which began A.D. 149 (above, p. 629); (3) that in three Trallian inscrip- 
tions belonging to the reign of Antoninus Pius and dated the 56th 
(Trallian) Olympiad he is called High-priest (above, p. 629sq); and 
(4) that, granting the office to have been held for four years (as I have 
endeavoured to prove, Ill. p. 412 sq), a probable explanation of the 
dating by Trallian Olympiads can be given which would make Philip 
High-priest or Asiarch in this very year, A.D. 155, which Waddington 
assigns to the martyrdom. Anyhow his tenure of this office—designated 
by either name—is connected in the inscriptions with the reign of 
Antoninus Pius. He lived into the succeeding reign, but he is no 
longer distinguished by either of these titles. 

It should be added also that throughout the Smyrnzean Letter the 
singular is used of the emperor. Polycarp is urged to declare ‘ Czesar is 
Lord’ (§ 8 Kvpios Katcap); he is bidden, and he refuses, to swear by 
‘the genius of Cesar’ (S§ 9, 10, tyv Kaicapos tiynv). It is at least a 
matter of surprise that these forms should be persistently used, if the 
event had happened during a divided sovereignty. 


Waddington’s reconstruction of the Aristidean chronology has been 
accepted in the main by Renan L’Antéchrist p. 566, L’ Eglise Chrétienne 
Pp. 452 sq; Lipsius Zezschr. f. Wiss. Theol. xvi. p. 188 sq (1874), 
Jahrb. f. Protest. Theol. 1. p. 751 sq (1878), vu. p. 574 sq (1881), Ix. 
p- 525 sq (1883); Hilgenfeld Zectschr. f Wiss. Theol. xvu. p. 324 sq 
(1874), XXII. p. 154sq (1879); Volkmar /enaer Literaturzeitung 1874, 
no. 274, p. 291; Gebhardt Zettschr. f. Histor. Theol. 1875, p. 377 8q;3 
Zahn Patr. Apost. u. p. 165, 1876; Funk Patr. Afost. 1. pp. lxxxill, xciv 
sq, 1878; Aubé Aistoire des Persécutions p. 319 sq, La Lolémique 
Paienne p. 184 sq, 1878; Doulcet Rapports de [ Eglise Chrétienne ete. 
p. 103, 1883; Marquardt Romische Staatsverwaltung 1. Pp. 375, 1873; 
Friedlander \Szétengeschichte Roms iW. pp. 44°, 442, 654; H. Schiller 
Geschichte der Rimischen Kaiserzeit 1. ii. p. 684, 1883; E. Egli Zeztschr. 
J. Wiss. Theol. Xxv. p. 227 sq (1882), XxVIL p. 216 (1884), p. 385 (1888); 
T. Randell Date of S. Polycarp’s Martyrdom in Studia Biblica p. 175 sq, 
1885; Lacour-Gayet Antonin le Pieux p. 149 sq, 1888. On the other 
hand Uhlhorn (Herzog Real-Encyklopadie, ed. 2, s. v. Polykarp) and 
Wordsworth (Church History 1. p. 161 sq) incline to the older view; 
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while J. Réville De Anno Dieque quibus Polycarpus Smyrnae martyrium 
iulit p. 51 (Genevae 1880) states the grounds for the different views 
and declines to pronounce an opinion. 

This favourable reception of Waddington’s essay was not undeserved. 
Altogether it is a masterly piece of critical work. Objection may be 
taken to particular points; but its great recommendation is that it hangs 
together and satisfies so many tests. Future discoveries may refute 
some of the special criticisms; but it is not likely that they will vitally 
affect the broad conclusions. But, while it appears to be perfectly 
sound in its main lines, and his date of the martyrdom may be accepted 
as approximately correct, yet the possibility remains that (so far as re- 
gards the notices in Aristides) the date of Quadratus’ proconsulship ought 
to be placed a year or two before or after a.D. 155. Thus for instance 
the years of the proconsulates and the years of the sickness nearly bisect 
each other, and careful adjustment is necessary in dealing with occur- 
rences near the point of bisection. Waddington has not treated this 
source of divergence with precision; and, though he may have dis- 
cerned, he has not stated, the possibilities which are opened out by 
different adjustments. 

There are two points more especially in the chronology of Aristides, 
at which the ultimate dates are dependent on the mode of adjustment ; 
(1) The business with Julianus, which occurred near the transition from 
one proconsular year to another; and (2) The business with Severus, 
which occurred near the transition from one sickness year to another. 

(i) Aristides was first taken ill about midwinter (Of. 1. p. 481; 
comp. p. 502 sq), so that the successive years of the sickness cor- 
respond roughly to our Julian Calendar years. But the proconsuls 
came into office about May. If therefore an event took place at some 
indeterminate time towards the middle of the sickness year, it might 
fall either at the end of one proconsulate or at the beginning of another. 
This consideration applies to the transactions of Aristides with the pro- 
consul Julianus (Of. 1. p. 532 sq). He arrived at Pergamon in the 
second year of Aristides’ illness, ‘a year and some months’ after its 
commencement; and probably no long interval elapsed before these 
transactions’. If they happened before May, Julianus’ term of office 
was drawing to a close; if after May, it was just commencing. Thus, 


1 Masson places them in the ¢4zrd year seem probable, but it cannot be pro- 
of the malady, thus making a great part nouncedimpossible. If this position were 
of a year or more elapse after the arrival accepted, it would be possible to throw 
of Aristides at Pergamon. This doesnot the martyrdom as far back as A.D. 153. 
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while accepting Waddington’s date for Julianus (A.D. 145, 146), and 
likewise his relative chronology which places the proconsulate of Severus 
in the roth year of the sickness and makes Quadratus the immediate 
successor of Severus, we have still an alternative as to the martyrdom. 
If we place the business with Julianus at the commencement of his 
proconsulate (say July, A.D. 145), then the second year of the illness was 
A.D. 145, and the martyrdom occurred a.pD. 154. If on the other hand 
we place it at the close (say April a.p. 146), then the second year of 
the illness was a.p. 146, and the martyrdom A.D. 155. 

The question is one of historical probability; but it seems inde- 
terminable in itself. His business with Julianus was the obtaining 
redress for the plunder of certain property which had occurred apparently 
during his absence, though this is not certain. He could hardly have 
returned before March. But the matter might have been taken in hand 
at once after his return. Weare told that the proconsul was holding an 
assize at Pergamon (p. 532 dyopa 8 jv dixdv) ; and in this particular 
business he appears to have acted with great promptness. There is 
nothing therefore to prevent our placing these transactions (say) in 
April. But considerations might also be urged on the other side, such 
as the pressure of business which would render it impossible for the 
proconsul to attend to such matters when he was giving up office, and 
the like. The point therefore cannot be settled on its own merits. In 
order to decide we have to call an extraneous consideration to our aid. 
The 23rd of February was a Saturday in A.D. 155, but not in a.D. 154. 
This fact decides in favour of A.D. 155. 

(ii) The second incident, where different adjustments are possible, 
occurs at a later point in the chronology. Aristides speaks of certain 
transactions with Severus then proconsul, as taking place in the roth 
year of his illness (1. pp. 502, 505). It was then midwinter (xeov 0 
qY Odyov pera tporas). His illness, as we have seen (p. 659), likewise 
commenced about midwinter. Did these transactions with Severus fall 
at the beginning or at the close of his tenth year? If we accept the 
former view with Waddington, then we get A.D. 155 or A.D. 154 as the 
alternative dates of the martyrdom, according as we have adopted the 
later or the earlier date in the previous case (the transaction with 
Julianus). If the latter view be adopted with Lipsius, then the alternative 
dates of the martyrdom are pushed a year forward, A.D. 156 or 
2D. 155. 

Unlike the former, this question is one not of historical probability 
but of grammatical interpretation. Aristides says (p. 502) that when the 
tenth year of his sickness ‘was come round’ (éree dexdt@ wepujxovte), he 
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had a certain apparition. A person appeared to him, telling him that 
he himself, when sick with the same sickness, as the tenth year came 
round (ryv airy vocov vooncas reptiovte TO Sexatw rer), had been ordered 
by A®sculapius to go to the place where his sickness began (np£ato 
ovAXéyeoGar), and that doing so he was cured. ‘This occurred in winter 
soon after the solstice (oA’yov peta tpomds). Taking this as a divine 
counsel, Aristides went accordingly to the AXsepus, where he had had 
the first symptoms of his illness. He then relates how his sickness had 
begun, and how at its commencement he had gone to Italy. These 
events, he adds, had taken place the tenth year before (ratra...mpoeye- 
Later on, he informs us that this second 
visit to the A®sepus was made when Severus was governor of Asia 
(Pp. 505). 

This language must, I think, describe the beginning, not the end, 
of the tenth year. For though zepiiovrs might designate any time 
during the course of the year’, on the other hand zepujxovre denotes the 
arrival of the year in due round, and therefore points to its commence- 
ment’ Moreover Aristides afterwards uses the expression mporepov 
dexdtw érev, ‘previously in the tenth year’, but this is not suitable lan- 
guage if he had meant that ten whole years had elapsed. 

By combining these two alternatives of adjustment in different 
ways, we get four possible arrangements of the chronology as exhibited 
in the following table. A is the solution of Waddington; C that of 
Lipsius, and of Hilgenfeld, who thus place the martyrdom a year later 
than Waddington. Gebhardt (p. 379 sq) follows the principles of D; 
but he gets wrong in his calculations’, and coincides with Lipsius and 


U U ” if 
yovet TPOTEPOV ETEL dexaTw). 








1 Comp. p. 537 mepitiovte dé Tw ere Kal 
nui padoTa, p. 544 TéumTw ev ETE Tre- 
provre [l. wepiidvri] pnvt re adr@ Kal qué- 
pats udduora Tals avrais. 

* Gebhardt (p. 388) argues that, as 
mepinxovre is evidently a synonyme for 
mepttovTt, it can only signify cércumacto. 
Wieseler (Christenverfolg. p. 98) rightly 
objects to this. 
might have more than one meaning, but 
it could not possibly have the past sense 
circumacto, so as to signify that the revo- 
lution was completed. In Thucyd. i. 30 
KoplyOcoc mepitovre 7s Peper mwéuparres 
vats x.7T.A. the Scholiast explains it év- 
orapuévy, ‘when the summer came round’ 


The word zrepitovre 


(see Arnold’s note)—a sense which it 
certainly could bear and which is not im- 
probably correct in that passage. Com- 
pare also Xen. A7ed/. ili, 2. 25, Aristot. 
fTist. An. vi. 14 (p. 568), in which pas- 
sages, as in most others where this 
participle occurs, there is a false v. 1. 
TEPLOVTL, TEPLOVTOS. 

As regards the other word, the simple 
verb 7Kw denotes ‘I am come’, ‘I ar- 
rive’, so that mepijxew is ‘to arrive in 
the circuit of the seasons’; and if so, 
it can hardly by any possibility denote 
the completion of the year. 

3 See the criticisms of Lipsius Fahrd. 
J: Protest. Theol. 1878, p. 763 sq. 
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Events A B | C | D 
Aristides’ illness commences P 
ay Reg 144, 145 1435 144 144,145 | 143, 144 
Ist year of illness 145 144 145 144 
Julianus becomes proconsul 145 May 145 May 145 May | 145 May 
Business with Julianus 146 (April) 145 (July) 146 (April) | 145 (July) 
Severus becomes proconsul 153 May 152 May 154 May | 153 May 
roth year of illness 154 153 154 153 
| 
Business with Severus 154 (Jan. Feb.) | 153 (Jan. Feb.) | 154 (Dec.) | 153 (Dec.) 
uadrat b -)| 
ame pene ek 154 May 153 May 155 May | 154 May 
Martyrdom 155 Feb. 154 Feb. 156 Feb. | 155 Feb. 





Hilgenfeld in dating the martyrdom 4.p. 156. I do not know that B 
has been advocated by any one. 

The motive of Lipsius in preferring the later date is as follows. 
In his Chronologie der Romischen Bischofe (Kiel 1869) he fixes the year 
of the death of Pius, and therefore of the accession of Anicetus, in the ~ 
Roman episcopate, as A.D. 154 at the earliest, and A.D. 156 at the latest 
(see p. 263). But it is recorded on the best authority (Iren. iii. 3. 4) 
that Polycarp paid a visit to Rome when Anicetus was bishop. If the 
martyrdom took place in February 155, this would still be possible ; but 
(if Lipsius’ papal chronology be accepted) it demands the earliest 
possible date for Anicetus and even then it allows very little time. The 
gain of a year therefore is important. 

Hilgenfeld is influenced by a different motive to adopt the same 
date, A.D. 156. He regards the Letter of the Smyrna@ans as a Quarto- 
deciman document; and as part of this theory he supposes the ‘great 
sabbath’ (S§ 8, 21) to be the 15th Nisan (Zettschr. f, Wiss. Theol. xvii. 
p- 330 sq). Before Waddington’s investigations appeared, while siill 
adhering to Masson’s date a.p. 166, he had maintained this view (/as- 
chastreit 241 sq, 1860; Zeitschr. f. Wiss. Theol. iv. p. 288 sq, 1861). 
But, by making certain assumptions with respect to the calendar used 
by the writers of the Smyrnzan Letter, he finds himself still able to 
make the 2nd of Xanthicus, the day of Polycarp’s martyrdom, cor- 
respond with the 15th Nisan, the supposed day of the Crucifixion, even 
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after adopting Waddington’s general results. This correspondence of 
the days however will only suit a.b. 156, and not a.D. 155. 

It has been shown that the language of Aristides is unfavourable 
to the substitution of this later date (a.D. 156). And, when we turn 
from the orations of Aristides to the notices of Polycarp, the evidence 
is still more strong against this substitution. The martyrdom is stated 
to have taken place on the znd of Xanthicus and on a ‘great sabbath.’ 
Now the 2nd of Xanthicus (February 23) fell on a Saturday in 155, but 
not in 156. Hiulgenfeld, as I have already mentioned, disposes of this 
difficulty in his own way. 

Lipsius cuts the knot without attempting to untie it. He condemns 
the mention of the ‘ great sabbath’ outright as a spurious and legendary 
addition. It is difficult to see on what grounds he can do this, while 
accepting the proconsulship of Quadratus as a historical fact. The 
latter is mentioned in the chronological postscript to the Martyrdom 
alone. The notice of the great sabbath has a far higher title to respect ; 
for it occurs not only in this postscript (§ 21), but in the body of the 
document itself (§ 8). It is indeed the best authenticated of any of 
the chronological data relating to the martyrdom. 

I mentioned incidentally at an earlier point (p. 659) one possibility 
which has escaped Waddington. It is necessary to revert to this now. 
It was pointed out that the marriage of M. Aurelius and Faustina in all 
probability took place a year earlier than Waddington places it. This 
allows the alternative of A.D. 144, 145, Or A.D. 145, 146, for the consul- 
ship of Julianus, whereas Waddington contemplates only the latter. 
But, if the former were adopted, then the proconsulship of Quadratus 
would be removed a year back correspondingly, and the martyrdom 
would fall in A.D. 154. The reason for rejecting this solution is the fact 
already mentioned, that the 2nd of Xanthicus did not fall on a Saturday 
in that year. 


We have seen that the great majority of subsequent critics have 
accepted Waddington’s revision of the Aristidean chronology with or 
without modifications which have no great importance. Amidst this 
general chorus of approbation however, two dissentient voices have been 
raised loudly. It has been strenuously attacked from*directly opposite 
quarters, by the ultra-conservative critic Wieseler (Christenverfoleungen 
etc. p. 34 sq, 1878), and by the ultra-radical critic Keim (Aus dem 
Urchristenthum p. 34 sq, 1878). 

Wieseler has subjected Waddington’s results to a thorough exami- 
nation; but his failure only serves to establish Waddington’s main 
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position more firmly. He himself accepts A.D. 166 as the date of the 
martyrdom, believing that he can claim the authority of Eusebius for 
this year, while in the Aristidean chronology he is found for the most 
part agreeing with Masson. His processes have been criticized by 
Lipsius in fahrb. f. Protest. Theol. 1878, p. 751 sq; and Wieseler has 
made a reply to Lipsius in Studien u. Kritiken 1880, p. 141 sq. The 
thorough sifting which the question has thus undergone is a guarantee 
of the results. 

Wieseler is obliged to confess that Waddington rightly dates the 
proconsulship of a Julianus in A.D. 145, 146; but he supposes that 
there was a second Julianus proconsul some years later (p. 65). He 
cannot deny that there was one Heliodorus prefect of Egypt about 
A.D. 140, but he supposes that Aristides refers to another bearing the 
same name and office some years later (p. 66). He is willing to allow 
that Statius Quadratus was proconsul, as Waddington insists, some 
years before a.p. 166, but he supposes that another Quadratus held the 
proconsulate in that year (p. 69)’. He is prepared to admit that the 
Severus, of whom we read elsewhere, was proconsul about the time 
which Waddington assigns to him; but he postulates another Severus 
likewise proconsul some years later (p. 72). Of this second Julianus, 
this second Quadratus, this second Severus—all proconsuls of Asia like 
their namesakes—or of this second Heliodorus—prefect of Egypt like 
the first—there is no record in history or in the monuments hitherto 
discovered. A theory which requires all these duplicates stands self- 
condemned. 

Moreover the old historical difficulties which beset Masson’s 
chronology remain unsolved. ‘Thus the date of the plague still stands 
in the way. Aristides says that the plague came at the close of his 
malady ; but the chronology of Masson and of Wieseler places it many 


years before the close (see above, p. 665). 
observed, does not address himself to this subject at all’. 
Again the difficulty in reference to the 


fatal flaw in his reckoning. 


1 Somewhat perversely he urges that, 
because some MSs and authorities read 
Zrpatrios and Tdrwos for radars, the 
word ought to be left out altogether, as 
in the Moscow Ms, holding that the Quad- 
ratus of Polycarp’s martyrdom was not a 
Statius (p. 69). Keim also (p. 148) ar- 
gues in the same way. Yet it ought to 
be evident that all these corrupt readings 


PG Na, 


Wieseler, so far as I have 
Yet it isa 


but to the presence of the name ‘ Statius’ 
in the original text. 

2 In a later investigation however (p. 
103), relating toa wholly different matter, 
he refers to the passage of Aristides (Of. 
I. p. 504), as evidence that a six months’ 
plague desolated Asia Minor about A.D, 
170, 171. 
duplicate plague, just as he produced du- 


Thus he is ready to produce a 


plicate proconsuls and a duplicate prefect. 


43 
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letter ‘from the emperor himself and his son’ (rod te avtoxpatopos avtov 
Kat Tov mados) is shifted but not removed by Wieseler’s modification of 
Masson’s views. Whereas Masson (p. cxix), and after him Clinton, 
place the proconsulate of Severus, during which the letter arrives, 
A.D. 168, 169, and refer the expression to M. Aurelius and Commodus, 
though L. Verus was still living, Wieseler places it a.p. 167, 168, and 
refers it to M. Aurelius and L. Verus. He has thus obviated the objec- 
tions founded on the omission of Verus’ name and on the tender years 
of Commodus. But he has introduced new difficulties as great or even 
greater. Why should Aristides say ‘the emperor himself and his son,’ 
when M. Aurelius and L. Verus were joint-emperors? Why ‘his son’ 
and not ‘his brother,’ when they were known as the ‘fratres Augusti’? 
It is quite incredible that an independent author like Aristides, writing 
long after the events, and referring to a time when they had been 
associated in the empire for several years, should have used this lan- 
guage, which is without a parallel either in extant literature or in the 
inscriptions. In the correspondence of the two with their friend and 
tutor Fronto this brotherly relation is recognized some thirty times. 
Fronto, writing to the one of the other, speaks of ‘frater tuus,’ and 
they in like manner designate each other ‘frater meus’ (Fronto Zfist. 
Pp. $5, 37; 94;:95, TOL) 104; 111, 116).117, 218; wet alsa eee, 
138, 202, ed. Naber). Moreover Fronto several times mentions Antoninus 
Pius as ‘pater vester’ and Hadrian as ‘avos vester.’ In like manner 
Julian (Caesares 312) speaks of ris tav adeAdaov Evvwpidos, Bypov Kat 
Aovkiov. So too the Augustan historians habitually designate them 
' brothers’ (Spartian. “adr. 24, Ae Ver. 5, 7, Capitolin aaas 
Marcus 7, 8, 9, 12, 14, 15, 20, Verus 3, 4, 7, 8, 11, Lamprid. Commodus 
1). So likewise Aurelius Victor (Caes. 16). So also Galen (Of. xtv. 
p- 650). The same is also the language of the inscriptions, where they 
are designated ‘fratres imperatores’ (C. 7, Z. 11. 781) and ‘divi fratres’ 
(C. 7. £Z. v. 6971). And again they are coupled together as ‘the 
affectionate brothers’ piradeAdor (Corp. Luscr. Alt. U1. 532, 533). In 
the same way in the statute book their legislation is commonly quoted 
under the name of the ‘divi fratres.’ But we have even more direct 
testimony than this. Aristides himself elsewhere distinctly calls them 
brothers (Of. 1. p. 394 Qavpacrod pev tod pdev Seopéevov Bacrrevew ei 
py doKoin TO adeAPa, Oavpacrod dé Tod pn Sexopevov Bacirevew Ei px) ody 
TS ade\po)'. Moreover Wieseler himself is obliged to commit the 

1 Against all this mass of evidence ea lege in adoptionem legit, ut sibi Mar- 


Wieseler can only refer to Capitolin. cum Pius adoptaret; ita tamen ut et 
Marcus 5 ‘Antoninum Pium Hadrianus Marcus sibi Lucium Commodum adop- 
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same critical offence which he charges against his opponent, and to 
postulate an imperial visit to the East of which history records nothing. 
The avroxparwp of Aristides Of. I. pp. 451, 453, who is represented as 
being in Syria at the time, could be none other according to his view 
than M. Aurelius himself. He is forced therefore to send M. Aurelius 
to the East about a.p. 166 to conclude the negotiations with Vologesus 
(p. 70 sq), though the silence of history in this case would indeed be 
strange, where it has preserved at least an outline of the Parthian 
war under M. Aurelius and of the expeditions of this emperor. 
Wieseler’s own reconstructions deserve a passing notice. He sup- 
poses the éraipos mentioned by Aristides (Of. I. p. 523) as the successor 
of Severus in the proconsulate to be his friend and _ fellow-citizen 
Rufinus, whose name occurs elsewhere in this discourse (pp. 510, 514, 
532 sq). But Rufinus is not mentioned in any close connexion with 
the passage relating to the successor of Severus, whereas the account of 
his intercourse with Quadratus has immediately preceded it. Moreover 
at least two other persons are called specially his ératpou in this very 
speech—Pyrallianus (p. 519) and Pardalus (p. 527); while of several 
persons collectively he says (p. 509) that ‘from that day forward they 
all became his ératpo.’? There is therefore no reason why Rufinus 
should be singled out here. There was however a person of the name 
M. Junius Rufinus Sabinianus proconsul of Asia in A.D. 170 (see 
Waddington Fastes Asiatiques p. 233), and Wieseler identifies him with 


Aristides’ friend. Moreover the senior colleague of this Rufinus in the 
consulship (A.D. 155) was C. Julius Severus. Wieseler supposes (pp. 


taret’, but this same writer says two 
chapters later § 7 ‘ Post excessum Divi 
Pii, a senatu coactus regimen publicum 
capere, /ratrem sibi participem in imperio 
designavit...Caesaremque atque Augus- 
tum dixit...Antonini mox ipse nomen 
recepit, et guasi pater Lucii Commodi 
esset, et Verum eum appellavit addito 
Antonini nomine filiamque suam Lu- 
cillam /ratvz despondit.’ Again Spartian. 
Ael. Ver. 5 ‘ Antoninus Verus, qui adop- 
tatus est a Marco vel certe cum Marco, 
et cum eodem aequale gessit imperium’. 
It must be remembered that there is such 
a thing as ‘adoptatio in fratrem’, as well 
as ‘adoptatio in filium’, Again in 
Vulcat. Gallic. Avid. Cass. 1 Lucius 
writes to Marcus ‘sub avo meo patre tuo 


innotuit’. Wieseler supposes the historian 
to be referring to Antoninus Pius. Yet 
Marcus in reply says ‘ Scis enim ipse quid 
avos tuus Hadrianus dixerit’, and Lipsius 
is probably correct in supposing that 
Hadrian is intended by Lucius also, The 
utmost that can be made of such passages 
is that Lucius privately regarded himself 
as standing in a quasi filial relation to 
Marcus. But the language of contem- 
porary and succeeding generations alike 
is unanimous in designating them ‘bro- 
thers.’ See on this subject Lipsius ¥ahré. 


Ff. Protest. Theol. 1871, p. 756sq. Lucius 


was forty years old at the time when Aris- 
tides is supposed so to designate him, 
being only seven or eight years younger 
than Marcus, 
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72, 98) this to be the Severus of Aristides, who. might well by virtue of 
his seniority have obtained the proconsulate of Asia the year before. 
This combination is specious in itself and might have deserved consi- 
deration, if it had not formed part of a general chronological scheme 
which is burdened with difficulties. In favour of Waddington’s identifi- 
cation of the proconsul Severus as against Wieseler’s, it should be 
urged that the description of the former exactly accords with the account 
of Aristides (I. p. 505), who describes him as ‘one of the notables 
of Upper Phrygia’ (udda tov yvwpimwv SeBipos tav aro THs avobev 
@pvyias). He is designated (C. Z G. 4033) ‘a descendant of kings 
and tetrarchs’ (Bac.déwv Kal tetpapxar). 

Wieseler’s was at least a serious attempt to deal with the chrono- 
logical data of the period. Keim’s attack cannot claim this praise. 
He steers clear of the chronology of Aristides altogether. Accepting 
A.D. 166 as the date of the martyrdom on the authority, as he sup- 
poses, of Eusebius (p. ror), he suggests (p. 147 sq) that the author 
of the chronological appendix to the martyrdom may have confused 
L. Statius Quadratus the consul of a.p. 142 with T. Numidius 
[M. Ummidius] Quadratus the consul of a.p. 167, and because the 
latter was consul in Rome the year after the martyrdom may have 
represented the former as proconsul of Asia the year of the martyr- 
dom. The rest of his criticism is such as this beginning would lead 
us to expect. It is a shadowy attempt to show that the surrounding 
circumstances point to the later rather than the earlier date for 
Polycarp’s death’. Thus for instance, because Irenzeus (iii. 4. 3) says 
of Marcion ‘invaluit sub Aniceto’, he argues that in the first year of 
Anicetus Marcion cannot have been sufficiently important to be de- 
nounced by Polycarp as ‘the first-born of Satan.’ He considers it 
highly improbable that the prelude to the Quartodeciman controversy, 
as implied in the interview between Polycarp and Anicetus, can have 
taken place as early as A.D. 154 or 155 (though he is quite satisfied to 


1 Keim (p. 149) considers that the out- statement. In that passage four at least 





ward circumstances of the Roman em- 
pire better explain the persecution in 
A.D. 166 than at the earlier date, and 
quotes Tertull. Afo/. 40 ‘Si Tiberis as- 
cendit in moenia, si Nilus non ascendit in 
arva, si coelum stetit, si terra movit, si 
fames, si lues, statim Christianos ad 
Zeonem adclamatur.’ But anyone who 
will refer to the passage of Spartianus 
quoted above (p. 461) must demur to this 


of the six calamities enumerated by Ter- 
tullian are mentioned as having occurred 
in the reign of Antoninus Pius, besides 
many others. The ‘lues’ indeed might 
be explained by the pestilence which 
raged in Asia Minor under M. Aurelius 
from A.D. 162—166; but in this case why 
should four years have been suffered to 
elapse before victims were demanded to 
appease the angry gods? 
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accept A.D. 157 or 158), because the Quartodeciman controversy itself 
did not break out in Laodicea till aD 167 (p. 154 sq). He 
assumes that Polycarp went to Rome for the express purpose of 
settling the Paschal dispute, though Irenzeus does not say so (see 
above, p. 555). As the usages of Rome and Smyrna had been 
divergent for a whole generation or more (see above, p. 449 sq), the 
divergence could hardly fail to come under discussion, when Polycarp 
and Anicetus met face to face, especially if Eastertide were the time 
of their meeting. He assumes that Quintus the Phrygian (A/art. 
Polyc. 4) was a Montanist; and having made this assumption he argues 
in favour of the later year for the martyrdom, because at the earlier 
date Montanism had not yet come to the fore (p. 155 sq). He even 
uses the astonishing argument (p. 156 sq) that, judging from the sequence 
of names—Polycarp, Thraseas, Sagaris, Papirius—in Polycrates (Euseb. 
Hi. E. v. 24; see above, p. 556), this writer intended only to enumerate 
persons between A.D. 160—180, and that therefore we are not permitted 
to place the martyrdom of Polycarp as far back as A.D. 150—160. 
As Polycrates mentions S. John immediately before he mentions 
Polycarp, it might be argued with equal reason that the death of the 
latter cannot have happened many years after the death of the 
Apostle. All this is mere beating of the air. Waddington’s argu- 
ments may fall short of absolute demonstration; and there remains 
the bare possibility that the discovery of some unknown document 
may falsify his conclusions. But assuredly they have not been shaken 
by the arguments hitherto brought against them. 


2. THE DAVY OF THE MARTVRDOM. 


The day of the martyrdom is very precisely given in the chrono- 
logical postscript to the Letter of the Smyrneans (see U1. p. 400; Comp. 
above, p. 626 sq), as follows ; 

‘The blessed Polycarp is martyred on the second of the beginning 
of the month Xanthicus, the seventh before the Kalends of March, on a 
great sabbath, at the eighth hour’ (paprupet dé 6 puxapios LoAvKapzos 
pnvos RavOixod devrépa iotapévov, mpo érta Kadavddv Mapriwv, caBBatw 
peyadw, wpa oydon). The mss bp indeed have Maiwy, and s has Matov, 
but b indicates elsewhere that the day intended is vii Kal. Mart. (see 
il. p. 356). In vy the passage is wanting, but the date is introduced 
into the text of the epistle at an earlier point (§ 16) 77 «tkade tpiry Tod 
gevpovapiov pyvds (see Il. p. 392) The recently discovered Moscow 
Ms m, which is elsewhere our best authority (see Il. p. 355), preserves 
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the correct reading Mupriwy. This reading had been conjecturally 
restored by Valesius (on Euseb. 4 £. iv. 15), by Noris (de Anno et 
Epochis Syromaced. p. 29, Lips. 1696), by Ideler (Handb. d. Chron. 1. p. 
419), by Waddington (Vie du Rhét. Arist. p. 236), and by several others, 
before there was known to be direct authority for it in our text. This 
restoration was made chiefly on the ground that the universal tradition 
of the Greek Church places the festival of Polycarp’s martyrdom on 
Feb. 23. The discovery of m has placed, or ought to have placed, this 
reading beyond the reach of doubt. The corruption Maiwy however 
was earlier than the Latin translation, which for pyvos EavOtod... 
caBBatw peyddAw substitutes, ‘mense Aprilio, vil Kal. Maui, majore 
sabbato.’ On the other hand the Chronicon Paschale p. 480 (see above, 
p- 569) gives the date of the martyrdom ‘the 7th before the Kalends of 
April, on the great sabbath’ (79 zpo & xadavddv ’Ampidiov, TO meyado 
caBBarw), omitting all mention of the month Xanthicus. The 
reasons for this substitution of April for March will be considered 
hereafter. 

Building upon these data, different modern writers have supported 
four several days for the martyrdom of Polycarp, February 23, April 6, 
March 23, and March 26, while in the Latin Calendar the festival has 
for centuries past been kept on Jan. 26. 


(i) February 23. 


This day, the traditional festival of Polycarp, is adopted by the vast 
majority of critics and historians. 

In the Medicean Library in the ms Plut. xxviii. Cod. xxvi (see 
Bandini Catal. Cod. Graec. Bibl. Laur. uu. p. 46 sq) after the Com- 
mentary of Theon on the Tables of Ptolemzeus, amidst other astrono- 
mical and chronological matter, is a Hemerology of the Months of Different 
Cities (Hyepodoyvov pnvdv diaddpwv moAewv), which contains thirteen 
other calendars compared with the Roman. It was first discovered 
by Masson about A.D. 1715, but not then published by him. Among 
these thirteen calendars is one called ‘of the Asiatics’ (Acvavdv) and 
another ‘ of the Ephesians.’ Subsequently a Leyden ms (Grace. n. 78) 
was discovered with substantially the same contents, but instead of the 
Cretan, Cyprian, and Ephesian calendars, it substitutes those of Gaza, 
Ascalon, and the Pierian Seleucia. All the seventeen are included in 
an article of Sainte Croix in A@ém. de [ Acad. des Inscr. Xivu. p. 66 sq 
(1809). Their contents will be found in Ideler (1. p. 410 sq). 

The ‘Asiatic’ and ‘Ephesian’ calendars agree in the limits and 
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lengths of the months, with one slight exception’, and differ only in 
the names. They are not however correctly described by Ideler or by 
writers generally before or after him. Their true character was first 
pointed out by Usener (Aullet. del? Instit. di Corrisp. Archeol. 1874, 
p- 73 sq). They are a strict reproduction of the Julian calendar, even 
to the retention of a month of 28 days (Dystrus) corresponding to 
February, but with these exceptions. (1) The Epheso-Asiatic months 
commence eight days before the corresponding Julian months. Thus 
Dius, corresponding to October, commences Sept. 23 ; Xanthicus, cor- 
responding to March, commences February 21; and so with the others. 
(2) The year commences, not in midwinter, but about the time of the 
autumnal equinox. (3) The months bear different names. In the 
‘Ephesian’ calendar the Macedonian names are retained throughout ; 
whereas the ‘ Asiatic’ nomenclature seems to be founded on an old 
Ionian calendar (e.g. Apaturius, Poseidaon, Lenzeus, etc.), but several of 
the months have been renamed after persons or events (e.g. Tiberius, 
Stratonicus, etc). 
The following table exhibits the Ephesian and Asiatic calendars. 














EPHESIAN ASIATIC BEGINNING Days | 

Dius Ceesarius Sept. 23 31 

| Apellaeus ‘Tiberius Oct. 24 30 

| Audynzeus Apaturius Nov. 23 31 | 

Peritius Poseidaon Dec. 24 31 | 

| Dystrus Lenzeus Jan. 24 28 
| Xanthicus | Hierosebastus Feb. 21 31 
Artemisius | Artemisius March 24 30 
Deesius Euangelius April 23 31 
Panemus | Stratonicus May 24 30 
Lous _ Hecatombzeus June 23 9 
Gorpizus | Anteus July 24 31 
Hyperberetzeus Laodicius Aug. 24 30 

| 





These two calendars have two peculiarities which distinguish them 
from the rest. /irst; it seems to have been a superstition in these 
parts, that the last day of the month should be tpraxas, ‘ the thirtieth.’ 


1 There is a divergence of one day in Ephesian calendar otherwise corresponds 
the commencement of the last month in — exactly with the Julian in the number of 
the ‘Asiatic’ calendar. This would days in each successive month. I have 
seem to be an error on the part of the _ not recorded this divergence in the table 
transcriber (see Usener, p. 75 sq), as the _ given in the text. 
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In order to effect this, those months which consisted of thirty-one days 
were considered to have two first days, and accordingly in these 
months alone the days are numbered A A BTA, etc. Secondly ; the 
last decade of the month is reckoned backwards (as in the Athenian 
lunar months) thus, [EZ (i.e. dexary éfuvros), OK (i.e. the gth day in 
the twenties), HK, ZK, SK, EK, AK, 1K, MPO[TE] (i.e. zporépa, the day 
before the 30th)’, A. But here again some religious scruple required 
that the twenty-first day should always be ‘the roth of the waning 
month ’, or ‘the later roth,’ as Aristides calls it”. Hence in the month 
Dystrus, which has only 28 days, some numbers are skipped, and the 
21st, 22nd, 23rd, etc. are designated INE, ZK, sK, etc., so that the 
month again ends as before IIPO, A. 

The following table therefore exhibits this portion of the Ephesian 
calendar compared with the Roman. 



































ix Kl]. Feb.| ATCTPOC A || xv Kl.Mar.| AYCTPOC SK |) viild.Mar.; EANOIKOC IS 
vili Kal. B || xiv Kal. EK || vi Id. IZ 
vii Kal. T |} xiti Kal. AK || v Id. IH 
vi Kal. A || xii Kal. TK || iv Id. 198 
v Kal. E || xi Kal. TIPO |! iti Id. K | 
iv Kal. S || x Kal. IN Prid= kd: IEZ 
iii Kal, % || ix Kal, ZANOIKOC A |! Idus OK 
Prid. Kal. H |! viii Kal. A || xviiKl.Ap. HK 
Kalendae © || vii Kal. B || xvi Kal. ZK 
iv Non. I || vi Kal. etl eva Keak SK 
; ii Non. IA || v Kal. A || xiv Kal. EK 
Pria. Non. IB || iv Kal. B || xiii Kal. | AK 
| Nonae ID || iii Kal. S || xii Kal. | DK 
| vill Id. TA || Prid. Kal. Z || xi Kal. | ILPOTE 
| vii Id. TE || Kalendae H || x Kal. | A 
| vi Id. Is || vi Non. @ || ix Kal. | APTEMICIOC A 
v Id. IZ || v Non. I || viii Kal. | B 
iv Id. IH || iv Non. IA || vii Kal. | r 
iii Id. 10 || iii Non. 1B |v Kale | A 
Prid. Id. K || Prid. Non. IP)|| vy Kal. | E 
Idus IEZ || Nonae TA |\iv Kal. | a 
xviK1.Mar. | ZK | viii Id. IE || iti Kal. | Z 





Thus it will be seen that the 2nd Xanthicus corresponded with vii 
Kal. Mart. or Feb. 23, not (as commonly represented) because Xanthicus 
began on Feb. 22, but because it began on Feb. 21 and being a month 


1 It is apparently not IIPOTC (i.e. 2 Op. 1. p. 448 Sexary vorépg. The 
mpotptaxas), as Ideler supposes (I. p. 415). &tymol. Magn. defines the expression 
Though C is written in some places, it is thus; vorépa dexarn 7 €& elxados juepa 
a corruption for €, if Usener be correct. xadetrae bro Tay ATTiKGY HY jwels TpweTnY 
He compares Joseph. Azz. xiv. 10. 25  xal elkoornvy Kadovper. Comp. Cor. 
unvos ’Apreusclou ty mporépa. See also JLuscr. Alt. 11. 270, 297, etc. 
the Pergamene inscription below, p. 689. 


a 
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of thirty-one days had two firsts, so that its real third was nominally 
its second. This trick of repeating the same day in order to preserve 
the same total has an analogy in the treatment of February in leap year 
in the Julian calendar. It was a point of religion with the Romans 
not to exceed the twenty-eight days in February, and therefore one 
particular day, vi Kal. Mart. (= Feb. 24), was repeated (bissextum). 
I shall have to return to the phenomena of these Ephesian and Asiatic 
calendars again at a later point. 

It is doubtless this same Epheso-Asiatic calendar, which is contem- 
plated in the inscription at Stratonicea in Caria (Lebas and Waddington 
no. 514; comp. C. 7. G. 2722), giving a memoria technica for the numbers 
of days in the successive months in exact accordance with these; and it 
is worthy of notice, though this may possibly be an accident, that one 
of the months in the ‘ Asiatic’ calendar bears the name Stratonicus. 
We meet also with the same adaptation of the Julian calendar in 
Bithynia (Ideler 1. p. 421), in Crete (2d. p. 426), and in Cyprus (2d. 
Pp. 427). 

This calendar also agrees with the statement of Galen, himself a 
Pergamene, who spent some time at Smyrna and was about 25 years 
old at the time of Polycarp’s martyrdom. As I shall have occasion 
to revert to this statement more than once, I shall save time by giving 
it fully now. 

Galen (Comm. in Hippocr. Epidem. 1, Op. XVI. p. 19 sq, ed. 
Kiihn) is explaining why Hippocrates dates by the equinoxes, the 
motions of the stars, etc., rather than by the months. The motions 
of the celestial bodies, he says, are the same for all men, whereas each 
nation has its own months. Thus, if Hippocrates had mentioned 
Dius, it would have been intelligible to the Macedonians, but not to 
the Athenians. The reader however has only to remember that the 
year is cut up into four parts by the equinoxes and the solstices, and 
to know that the autumnal equinox coincides with the beginning of 
Dius, the winter solstice with the beginning of Peritius', the vernal 
equinox with the beginning of Artemisius, the summer solstice with the 
beginning of Lous. He will then understand the computations of 
Hippocrates. ‘But,’ he continues, ‘it is plainly necessary that the 
months should be reckoned not according to the moon, as in most of 
the Greek cities at the present time, but, according to the sun, as in 
all the Asiatic cities and in many of the nations, and so the year is 
reckoned by the Romans, the whole of it being divided into twelve 


1 For méparos, which stands in the — Ilepirlov with Ussher and others. 
present text, we should doubtless read 
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months’’; after which he gives the number of days in each month 
according to the Roman calendar. Then, after speaking of the lunar 
calendar in Palestine and of the intercalary months, he continues ; 
‘Wherefore, as I said, with these persons, since they so reckon the 
months, it is impossible to define the days on which the equinoxes 
and solstices and the risings of the conspicuous stars occur; but in 
the computation of those who observe the sun such definition is pos- 
sible, as well by the Romans and Macedonians, as by my own country- 
men the Asiatics, and by many other nations (kata dé rods 7Avov ayovtas 
opica Stvatov, doTep Epyy, i770 “Pwpaiwy kat Maxeddovwv ’Aciavav Te TOV 
neETEepwv Kal ToAAGY GAAwV eOvar)’. 

It will be observed that Galen leaves no room for exceptions, when 
he classes ‘all the Asiatic cities’ among those who use the solar 
calendar. We have no right indeed to assume that they all called the 
months by the same name, nor even that their months commenced 
with the same day (unless this should appear on other grounds). But 
it seems tolerably evident that they had altogether discarded the lunar 
calendar. The term ‘Asiatics’ however must at all events comprise 
Proconsular Asia, whether we allow it a wider range or not. Ephesus 
and Smyrna therefore would be included, not less than his native 
Pergamon. 

This interpretation agrees with the records on the monuments. 
The following are the only inscriptions of Proconsular Asia and the 
neighbouring provinces, so far as I have observed, which give side by 
side the Roman and the native dating. 

(i) The first is at Nysa’ in the valley of the Mzander (Boeckh 
C. Z. G. 2943). The day of the month is given pyvos Topmatov év- 
veakavoexaTyn, ™po pias [elidav Adlylovoraly]. It will be observed that 
in the Ephesian calendar, as given above (p. 679), Gorpizeus 19 would 


1 yp 6€ SydovdTe Tovs pyvas ov mpos 
ceAnU ny dpiOwetc Oat, KaOdmep ev Tats Tel- 
oTas voy Twv “E\Anvidwy méodewv, add 
mpos jALov Kal ev dmdoas Te TWY Tapxatwvt 
Kail év moAols Tay eOvav apiOueirar Kal 
mapa “Pwualwy 6 cbumas eviautos eis 13’ 
Here 
for twv dapxalwy Ussher substitutes ray 
*Acvavwv. This emendation, which is 
doubtless correct, has been very generally 
adopted. Wieseler however would sup- 
ply a word, rwv dpyalwy [Alyurriwr], 
Christenverfolgungen p. 84; but else- 


StatpoUmevos* évds mev avTwV K.T.d. 


where (pp. 52, 92) he tacitly adopts ‘Acva- 
vav. From xa@dmep onward there is ap- 
parently some confusion in the sentence, 
and I have been obliged to translate ac- 
cording to what seems the obvious sense, 
without following the precise construc- 
tion of the Greek. I shall have to return 
to this subject again (p. 692). 

* This inscription certainly belongs to 
Nysa, though Waddington and Perrot 
have referred it to Mastaura; see Ramsay 
in Bull. de Corresp. Hellén. Vil. p. 270 
(1883). 
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correspond exactly with Prid. Id. Aug. [=August 12]. The year is 
fixed by the names of the consuls, Cossus Cornelius Lentulus and 
eso, to Al: Ui CY 959 OF Bees E’. 

(ii) The second is an Ephesian inscription published in Wood’s 
Ephesus Inscr. vi. p. 36, dated in the consulship of Sextus Attius 
Suburanus and M. Asinius Marcellus, i.e. A. D. 104 (see below, 11. 
p- 497). The month and day are given zpo 7 xadavddv Mapriwv... 
pnvos “AvOcornpidvos B oeBacrH*®. As we have seen already, it was a 
principle of these calendars of Proconsular Asia, that each month 
should begin on ix Kal. Thus viii Kal. would correspond to the 
2nd day of the month, as here represented*. Moreover it will appear 
presently from a comparison of calendars, that Anthesterion was the 
same month as Xanthicus. So far therefore there is perfect harmony. 
But the reckoning here does not follow the system of the Ephesian 
and Asiatic calendars in the Hemerologium, by which two first days are 
assigned to all months containing 31 days (see p. 680), since in this 
case viii Kal. Mart. would not be the 2nd, but the (nominal) 1st of 
Anthesterion. Indeed the inconvenience of reckoning two first days 
must have been seriously felt, and would eventually lead to the substi- 
tution of another nomenclature, at this point, without destroying the 
general framework of the calendar. 

(iii) The third of these inscriptions is at Smyrna itself. It is 
given by Lebas and Waddington ul. no. 25, p. 15. It contains the 
name Aurelia Felicissima, and is ascribed by Waddington to the age of 
the Antonines. The dating is given tavrys Tis éertypadis e[k|oppayirpa 
aretéOn és 70 apx|eliov mpo révte kadavddv Eiovviwy py(vos) ‘ExatwvBedvos 
It will be observed that, if we suppose an error either of the 
stone-cutter or of the transcriber and read EiovA‘wv for Eiovviwy (a very 
easy mistake on the part of either)*, then v Kal. Jul. (June 27) corre- 


/ 
TETAPTY). 


1 Wieseler (p. 85 sq) has entirely mis- 
understood Boeckh’s remark when he 
supposes that there is any ground for sus- 
pecting the Macedonian date pnvos Top- 
matov as a later addition. Boeckh says 
of a Macedonian date pnvos Aactov x¢’, 
which occurs at a later point in the same 
inscription and stands at the head of the 
letter of the proconsul Gn. Lentulus Au- 
gur, that it was no part of the procon- 
sul’s letter, but was prefixed by the Ny- 
seeans. He does not suggest that it was 
a later insertion in the inscription itself, 
as Wieseler seems to think, but implies 


just the contrary. Of the date with which 
we are concerned, pnvds Topmiatou x.7.X., 
he says nothing, and obviously regards it 
as coeval with the inscription containing 
it. 

? For the meaning of LeBacry see be- 
low, p. 714- 

® The year in question, A.D. Io4, is a 
leap year; but the nomenclature of the 
days in the Roman calendar was unaffect- 
ed thereby, the device of the Bissextum 
being invented to preserve the uniformity. 

4 See for a parallel instance of this 
error Ideler I. p. 428. Wieseler (p. 81 sq), 
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sponds exactly with Hecatombzeus 4 in the Asiatic calendar given 
above (p. 679). 

(iv) A fourth example falls somewhat outside our limits both in 
time and country; but I give it, as a valuable confirmation of the cor- 
rectness of the calendar in the Florentine Hemerology. In the Bullet. de 
Corresp. Hlellin, vu. p. 260 (1883) an inscription of Attalia in Pamphylia 
is given by Prof. Ramsay with a Roman and native reckoning; azo tis 
mpd a cidov Mialiwv éws tis mpd U Kad. “lovviwy, kata Tapdur. pn(vt) 7’, 
KB €ws da’, tHv U yuepav. He describes it as ‘certainly not earlier than 
the third century, to judge from the forms of the letters’. These ten 
days in the Roman reckoning, prid. Id. Mai—x Kal. Jun. (i.e. May 14— 
23), correspond exactly to the 8th month Desius 22—31, as the gth 
month Panemus begins on May 24. 

But the names of the months in the second and third examples 
demand notice. The table on the opposite page will best explain what 
I conceive to have been the relations of the several calendars with their 
respective nomenclatures, and will serve as a basis of discussion. 

(1) The first column gives the Macedonian names, which are also 
retained in the so-called ‘ Ephesian’ calendar of the Florentine Hemero- 
logy (see above, p. 679). (2) The next system of months is’ the 
‘Asiatic’, as it appears in this same document (see above, p. 679). 
(3) The third gives the familiar Athenian months. (4) The next, the 
Cyzicene calendar, is introduced for the sake of comparison ; inasmuch 
as Cyzicus was another Ionian city belonging to the Commune Asiae, 
and its list of months is almost complete. The materials for this list 
will be found in Boeckh C. Z. G. 3657, 3661—3664, and J. H. Mordt- 
mann MMittheil. d. Deutsch. Instit. in Athen vi. p. 40 sq (1881). My 
order differs from those of previous writers, e.g. Boeckh (111. p. 920) 
and Ahrens (Rhein. Mus. N. F. xvi. p. 329 sq, 1862). The new 
materials given by Mordtmann have antiquated these earlier lists. He 
himself declines to pronounce upon the order of the months (p. 50) with 
our present materials. But inasmuch as Poseideon was followed by 
Lenzon (C. Z. G. 3664), Lenzeon by Anthesterion (zd.), Artemision by 
Taureon (Mordtmann p. 45), and Calameeon by Panemus (C. /. G. 
3663, Mordtmann p. 44), we have only to retain Artemision and Thar- 
gelion in their proper places, and our calendar is very nearly completed. 
As Ahrens (pp. 336 sq, 345 sq, 365) has shown, Panemus (Ilavypos) is 
not a late importation into the Ionian calendar from the Macedonian, 
but a transmission from a remote past. We need therefore have no scruple 


not seeing this, adduces this inscription Hemerologium was not yet in use in 
as a proof that ‘the calendar of the Smyrna.’ 
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in assigning to it a place different from that which it has in the Macedo- 
nian list. Its position, as I have given it, seems to be determined by the 
fact that in the closely allied Samian calendar (see Ahrens 4c. p. 329 sq) 
Panemus is succeeded immediately by Cronion (ILavjpov kai Kpovidvos), 
and Cronion is followed by an intercalation (€uBoAiuov). Two months 
however, the first and last, in this Cyzicene calendar remain still 
unnamed. The first was probably Bondpoyuwv originally, and may 
perhaps have been changed afterwards, as at Ephesus, into Neo- 
kacapewv; the last may have been Metageitnion or Metageitonion, 
as at Ephesus and Priene (see Journ. of Hellen. Studies 1v. p. 239), or 
Cronion, as at Samos. The month Taureon appears likewise at Priene 
(Journ. of Hell. Stud. w. p. 238, Vv. p. 61) and at Samos (Ahrens p. 329)’. 
Again Calameeon has been found hitherto only at Cyzicus and Olbia, and 
seems therefore to have been derived from Miletus, of which they were 
both colonies (Ahrens p. 335). It is wrongly given by Boeckh (It. 
p- 598 sq) as an Ephesian month*”. (5) The list of Ephesian months 
is taken from Greek Jnscr. of Brit. Mus. 11. p. 78. The editor 
Mr Hicks has gathered the names together from the inscriptions. 
The first month Neoxaoapewy is his restoration from a comparison 
of two fragmentary passages [MJHNOX NEOK[AIZSAPEQNOS] and 
[NEO]KAISAPEQ[N]. As this name is found likewise at Teira near 
Tralles (Bull. de Corresp. Archéol. Wi. p. 57, 1878; Movoeiov Kai 
BiBdoGyKn «.7.X. UL. i. p. 116 sq, Smyrna 1876), there can hardly 
be any doubt about the restoration here. We may conjecture that, 
like the corresponding Czesarius in the ‘Asiatic’ calendar, it was sub- 
stituted for Bondpopev when the solar calendar was introduced into 
Ephesus under Augustus. (6) The data for the Smyrnzean months are 
very scanty. Aristides, a Pergamene who spent a large portion of his 
time at Smyrna, speaks of two successive winter months as Poseideon 
and Lenzon. Lenzon is mentioned likewise in a Smyrnzean inscription 
(C. Z G. 3137). Philostratus also mentions the month Anthesterion 
in reference to Smyrna (Vt. Soph. i. 25). The inscription giving He- 


1 As we seem forced by the evidence 
to put it in the place of Munychion, the 
name would appear to be connected with 
Artemis Tauropolos or Tauro (see Preller 
Griech. Mythol. 1. p. 241, who however 
wrongly identifies Taureon with Elaphe- 
bolion), since this goddess had a festival 
in Munychion. Otherwise we should na- 
turally with Ahrens (p. 332) connect it 
with the Ta’pea, a well-known festival 


in honour of Poseidon, of which we hear 
at Ephesus and elsewhere. 

The inscription C./.G. 2953 b, which 
Boeckhassigns to Ephesus, isnow generally 
allowed to be Delian (see Homolle Bu/V. 
de Corresp. Hellén. 11. p- 333 Sq, V. p. 26, 
Clodius Fasté Jonict p. 22), and the mu- 
tilated name of the month is correctly 
restored not KAAAMATON but TAAA®- 
IQN, 
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catombzeon has been referred to already (p. 683). Yet another inscrip- 
tion, as read by Boeckh (C. Z. G. 3203), mentions a month SeBacros. 
If the lacuna is properly supplied, the month intended would probably 
be August, as apparently at Perinthus (Ahrens Z. ¢. p. 345), though it 
might possibly be the same as Hierosebastus, that is, Xanthicus or An- 
thesterion. But, looking at the context, we may well question whether 
S<Baordes here is the name of a month at all. Probably the Smyrnzan 
months would correspond generally with the Ephesian, though here 
and there there might be a different name. Thus the third month 
would probably retain the old Ionian name Apaturion, since we are 
told that the Ephesians and Colophonians ‘alone of the Ionians do 
not observe the Apaturia’ (Herod. i. 147). (7) The Delian list 
has the advantage of being complete (Aw//. de Corresp. Hellin. v. 
p. 25 sq). Though not very closely allied, it affords an instructive 
comparison. 

I suppose then that, when the solar calendar was introduced, the 
Macedonian names of the months were adopted generally in Procon- 
sular Asia, as well as in other districts of Asia Minor. As Ephesus was 
the capital of Proconsular Asia, and the authoritative documents were 
issued thence, the general nomenclature adopted for the province got 
the name of ‘Ephesian’ which it has in the Florentine Hemerology. 
At the same time the great cities, such as Ephesus and Smyrna, retained, 
at all events for municipal and religious purposes, the old Ionian names 
of the months, introducing here and there a change in compliment to 
the reigning powers, such as Neoczesareon for Boedromion, the opening 
month in the year. The nomenclature, which the Florentine Hemer- 
ology terms ‘ Asiatic’, can never have prevailed in the province generally. 
It must have been confined to some particular city or neighbourhood 
of ‘ Asia’, and is perhaps only one type of several nomenclatures, more or 
less various, which might be found within the limits of the proconsular 
province. 


[Since the appearance of my first edition, my attention has been 
called by Mommsen to a Pergamene inscription, recently discovered 
and not yet (I believe) published, which illustrates this Epheso-Asiatic 
Calendar in several points. 

This distinguished scholar writes as follows ; 

‘It is a base written on all four faces and dedicated to Hadrian 
(year not determinable) by the tyvpdoi Oeod XeBactod Kai Oeds 
‘Pwpns. The frontispiece has the dedication and the names of the 
members of the sacred choir. On the other three sides are indicated 
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the days annually to be celebrated by the three priests of the corporation, 
the evxoopos, the tepevs, and the ypappared’s. I give the dates at full 
length, omitting only the objects offered for the sacred service. 


(1) Days of the evkocpos. 

pnvos Kaicapos «B. yeveriw SeBacrod. 
pnvos Ilepertiov kad. “lavovapiais. 

penvos Iavnpov XB. podiopd. 

pnvos Awov y pvornpiots. 


2 AA Sea 


pnvos ‘YrrepBeperaiov po. 

(2) Days of the iepevs. 

pyvos lepetiov Kadav. “lavovapiats. 
pnvos Iavnpov B podiopd. 

penvos Adov PB’. 

pnvos ‘YirepBepetaiov po. 


x ROS a 


lal e) lal ‘ , 
Tov avTov pyvos A tapaBwpiov. 


(3) Days of the ypapparevs. 
pnvos ‘YrepBepetaiov yeverin | Xe|Baorys. 
penvos Ueperiov xadaveais “lavovapiacs. 


pnvos Tavjpov y’ podiopd. 


XS S| 8 


pnvos Adov XB. pvortypiors. 


After the list of the days we have this passage ; Hapéfer 5 6 evxoopos 
TH TOD XePaorod evujvw yeveriw Kai tais Nourais yeveciors TGV abToKpaTopwv 
otepavovs «.7.A. (‘shall offer on the monthly birthday of Augustus, 
and on the other birthdays of the emperors, crowns’ etc.). The birth- 
days of Hadrian and of Sabina are placed at the head of each list, the 
other ones in chronological order. The birthday of Hadrian is Jan. 24 
(see C. ZZ. 1. p. 379); that of Sabina (between Aug. 24 and Sept. 22) 
is otherwise not known. The other festivities give the following list :— 


kalendae Ianuariae Peritius jane 
rosaria, dies primus Panemus Xf. May 24 
5, secundus e 2 Rg 

5, “SEFiuS a eB wee 

mysteria, dies primus Lous def. June 23 
5, secundus Mt 2 5. es 

SPRLCDULIS be 3 a 

hs Aah ietuct Hyperberetzeus zpo. Sepiajen 


Tapa,3u.t0s ” 3° » «22 
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The two last days must belong in some way to the birthday of 
Augustus, which could not fail to be celebrated by this college. As 
there is a gap at the end of the third list and the ypappareds has only 
four days, I should think that there is wanting the Dius 1 = Sept. 23.’ 

It will be seen that, besides its general bearing, this list illustrates 
some special points, eg. the meaning of zpo (see p. 680), and of 
Sebaste (see p. 714).] 

(ii) Apri 6. 

Wieseler (Christenverfolgungen p. 47 sq) arbitrarily rejects from the 
chronological notice the words pyvos ZavOtkod devtépa iotapévov po 
érta Kadavoov Maprtiwv (or “AzpiAiwv). He argues that the name Zav- 
§uxes betokens a lunar month, and that a lunar reckoning is still further 
implied in the word torapévov. He insists moreover that the solar 
calendar had not yet been introduced at Smyrna at the time of 
Polycarp’s martyrdom. But in a lunar calendar the 2nd of Xanthicus 
would not correspond either to vii Kal. Mart. or to vii Kal. April., and 
this part of the notice is therefore discredited. Though he regards it as 
a matter of indifference to him how Feb. 23 came to be observed as the 
festival of Polycarp, yet he tries to explain the fact. He infers from the 
Paschal Chronice that for some reason or other it was at one time kept 
on vii Kal. April., and he believes that the calendar of Asia Minor was 
at a particular epoch pushed a month farther back so that vil Kal. 
Mart. took the place of vii Kal. April. 

I shall have to consider presently the arguments by which Wieseler en- 
deavours to prove that a lunar calendar prevailed at Smyrna in the middle 
of the second century. As regards the rest of his speculations, it is suf- 
ficient to call attention to the fact that, even if we discard the evidence 
drawn from the Acts of Pionius, which is surely very important, the Syriac 
Martyrology (see above, p. 560), which places Polycarp’s martyrdom on 
February 23, carries us back two or three centuries earlier than the Paschal 
Chronicle, and must therefore be regarded as far more trustworthy. 

Having thus rejected both the Asiatic and the Roman dates for the 
month and day, he falls back on the notice of the ‘great sabbath’, as 
the sole authentic chronological note of the day. But this he considers 
all-sufficient. He holds that the ‘great sabbath’ must refer to a Chris- 
tian, not a Jewish observance. He maintains with Ideler (11. p. 201) 
and others that the Quartodeciman Paschal commemoration included 
three days (Nisan 15, 16,17)—the Passion and the Resurrection with 
the intervening day when the Lord rested in the grave—corresponding 
to the Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, of the Western usage, though 
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independent of the days of the week. And accordingly he urges that 
whenever the 15th Nisan fell on a Friday, the Saturday was called a 
‘great sabbath’ by the Quartodecimans. 

Having previously satisfied himself that Polycarp was martyred A.D. 
166, he ascertains from a calculation made for him by Prof. Minni- 
gerode on the basis of Largeteau’s tables that the 15th Nisan this year 
would be Friday April 5th, so that the day of Polycarp’s martyrdom 
would be Saturday April 6th, and in this particular year the Quartodeci- 
mans of Asia Minor would be keeping their Paschal celebration on the 
same three days as the Westerns, who did not observe the Quartodeci- 
man usage (pp. 75, 76). 

Moreover he believes himself to have shown that the greater Dionysia 
were celebrated at Smyrna at this time of the year, the concluding day, 
the Pandeia, falling on the 16th day of the moon, and therefore of 
Nisan: so that we have here the explanation of the heathen festival 
which occupies a prominent place in the account of the martyrdom’. 

It will have appeared that in Wieseler’s computation the day of the 
month depends on the year of the martyrdom, and reasons have already 
been given for rejecting A.D. 166. I need not stop to enquire whether 
he is right in supposing that the Quartodecimans extended their Paschal 
celebration over three days. But, granting that this was the case, it is 
quite incredible that the intermediate day between the commemorations 
of the Crucifixion and the Resurrection should be called péeya caBBarov 
by the Quartodecimans in any year when it chanced to fall on a 
Saturday, which would be the case at irregular intervals ; whilst it would 
have no special designation in the intervening years. The later Jewish 
usage and the later Christian usage of the term afford no analogy for 
such a theory. 

Wieseler’s hypothesis indeed seems to have nothing to recommend it. 


1 Tt is clear however from a comparison 
of Aristid. Of. 1. p. 373 (ed. Dind.) jpos 
apa mpwrn Acovuctors tpinpyns tepa Te 
Avoviscw péperac Kikdwm Ov’ ayopas with 
Philostr. Vt. Soph. i. 25 wéwmerat yap 
mis pnvi “AvOectnpiav perapola tpinpns 
k.7.A. (quoted below, p. 713, note), that 
the Dionysia at Smyrna fell in the month 
Anthesterion and at the very beginning 
of spring. This would not suit April 6. 
The month Anthesterion in these parts 
began on Feb. 21, being synonymous 
with Xanthicus (see above, pp. 679, 685). 


Nor indeed could so late a date as April 6 
well be called pos wpa mpwry in these 
latitudes. Wieseler assumes that in these 
two passages the ‘ Lesser Dionysia’ are 
meant, whereas in Aristid. Op. 1. p. 527 
yeyv bueba é€v Zutpvy Acovvatois he supposes 
the ‘Greater Dionysia’ to be spoken of. 
But this is quite arbitrary. It does not 
follow that there were any Lesser Dionysia 
at Smyrna because they existed at Athens; 
and, if the lesser festival had been meant, 
it would hardly have been styled Avo- 
viowa simply. 
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It starts from an arbitrary rejection of evidence, and it lands us in con- 
clusions which are full of difficulty. Yet Keim (Aus dem Urchristenthum 
p- 163) expresses himself in favour of this same solution. 


(ili) March 23. 


This date for the martyrdom has been recently proposed by 
Dr Salmon in the Academy, July 21, 1883, p. 46 sq. Of all the theories 
which depart from the traditional day, this is the most attractive and 
deserves the greatest respect. It is as follows. 

Pionius, the martyr in the Decian persecution (A.D. 250), revived 
the commemoration of Polycarp’s passion. He discovered a much worn 
manuscript of the Letter of the Smyrneans ; and he added a postscript 
describing how he had found it. This is the note which we find appended 
in our manuscripts (111. p. 4or). At the same time he inserted the 
Roman date vii Kal. Mart., corresponding to the Macedonian Xanthicus 
2nd (pnvos ZavOix0d devrépa iotapévov) which he found in the ms. In 
doing this however, he inadvertently changed the day. The Smyrnzan 
calendar in the time of Polycarp was lunar; but before the age of 
Pionius the solar:calendar had been substituted. Pionius, not being 
aware of the change, interpreted Xanthicus 2nd according to the solar 
calendar as Feb. 23. But in the lunar calendar Xanthicus corre- 
sponds to the Jewish month Nisan’, so that the true day of the martyrdom 
was the 2nd Nisan. Now the 2nd Nisan during the years a.p. 154—161 
only fell on a Saturday on two occasions; in A.D. 155 when it was 
Saturday March 23, and in a.p. 159 when it was Saturday April 8. We 
have thus a confirmation of Waddington’s date for the martyrdom, 
A.D. 155. Moreover this solution offers an adequate account of the 
‘great sabbath’, 2nd Nisan being the first sabbath in the year’. 

It has been made evident above (p. 638 sq), if I mistake not, that 
we can no longer identify the Pionius of the postscript to the Smyrnzan 
Letter with the Pionius the martyr in the Decian persecution. In the 
writer of the postscript we have detected the same hand which penned 
the fictitious biography of Polycarp. Salmon’s theory therefore loses 
the support of this identification, and its attractiveness is somewhat 
impaired in consequence. Still it would be quite possible to maintain 
that the Roman date was inserted in the middle of the third century 
by the genuine Pionius, who certainly took a great interest in Polycarp’s 


1 Josephus uses Xanthicus as an exact — the corresponding Jewish lunar months; 
equivalent to Nisan (Amz. i. 3. 3, ili. 10. see Ideler I. p. 400 sq. On this point 
5, B. F v. 3. 1) it being his common see below, p. 704. 
practice to give the Macedonian names to ? See also Wieseler p. g1, note 35. 
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commemoration: or, if not by him, at least by some one else at a 
comparatively early date, as for instance by the spurious Pionius the 
author of the Life. 

But it is essential to the validity of this theory to prove that the 
original date (Zav6ixod devtépa iorapévov) is according to the lunar 
reckoning, either because it bears evidence of this on its face, or because 
the lunar calendar can be shown to have still prevailed at the time, 
or for both reasons. We have already seen that Wieseler maintained 
this position, though he did not make any adequate use of it. Salmon 
follows in the same line, and even employs the same arguments (though 
apparently without any knowledge that Wieseler had anticipated him); 
but he has turned the result to a much better account, if only the argu- 
ments could be accepted. 

The reasons urged in favour of a lunar calendar at Smyrna at this 
time are as follows. 

(x) It is maintained that the statement of Galen quoted above 
(p. 682), if correctly interpreted, implies this. He places among those 
who still use the lunar calendar in his time ‘most of the Greek 
cities’. Smyrna is claimed as belonging to this category. 

Doubtless Smyrna, as a Greek colony and the reputed birth-place 
of Homer, might be called in some sense a Greek city'; and so in fact 
the Smyrnzans are sometimes designated (e.g. Pausan. ix. 11. 7 9 89 
Kal Spupvaiovs pariota “EAAnvev xpwpévovs otda: comp. Aristid. OP. 1. 
PP- 372, 425, 427, 435 sq). This is the case likewise with Ephesus 
(Wood’s “phesus Inscr. i. 7, p. 10, Tov djpov tov Edeoiwv Kal Tovs addous 
“EAAnvas), and with many other important cities in these parts. Indeed 
Proconsular Asia would on this showing be entirely eviscerated, and 
Galen’s assertion respecting the ‘Asiatics’ would become meaningless. 
On the other hand Ephesus was commonly recognized as the metro- 
polis of Asia. Smyrna likewise was regarded as the eye, the jewel, the 
crown, of Asia. Thus the Asia of Galen will be the Asia of S. John 
(Rev.-1..4) and S. Peter (1 Pet. 1.1) and S. Paul (1 Cor. xvi. £9; €temm 
and the Asiani of Galen the Asiani of S. Luke (Acts xx. 4). In other 
words the term is political and topographical, but not ethnological’. 


1 Even the Macedonians are so called fess to having a suspicion that ‘the ma- 


(Boeckh C. Z. G. 2954 mapa 6€ Makeddcr 
Kal Tots Nourois eOvecw Tots ‘EANpviKols) ; 
but Galen in the passage before us dis- 
tinguishes them from the Greeks. 

2 The text of Galen (see above, p. 682) 
is here accepted as it stands; but I con- 


jority of the Greek cities’ ought to be 
transferred to the other side of the list, so 
that the words would run, é\Xa mpds HALOr, 
KaOdtep év Tals mreloras viv Tv‘ ENAyvrt- 
Swy modewy Kal év amdoats Te TOY Acia- 


v@v «.7T.. For (1) The construction is 
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(2) But again the particular expressions used are thought to be- 
token a lunar calendar. 

Thus it is supposed that only in a lunar calendar would the word 
totamévov be in place, as it implies that the numbering of the days was 
not continuous and progressive, but that in the last decade of the month 
they were reckoned backwards, dexary, évdtn, etc. pOivovtos (or éfy- 
tos), as in the Attic lunar calendar. ‘The same argument is applied 
likewise to the contemporary writer Aristides (Of. I. 448 sq), who not 
only reckons the days in the last decade of the month backwards, 
dexadty, evan, oyd0n, etc., but even speaks (p. 452) of tpirn pOtvovros. 
It is assumed that in this passage he also must be following a lunar 
computation. 

This argument however is disproved by facts. Doubtless the reck- 
oning of the last decade backwards was originally connected with the 
phases of the moon, as pyvos POivovros suggests. But the word pay 
itself had no other connexion, and yet it was adopted as the designation 
of a solar month. The same is the case with veouyvia or voupnvia, 
which signified the ‘new moon,’ but was transferred to the first day 
of the solar month; e.g. Plut. Galb. 22 érpdGev 7 vovpynvia tov rpetov 
pnvos, Wv KaXaveas lavovapias kadotor, Romul. 1, 2 viv pev ovv ovdev at 
“‘Pwpaixal voupynviar mpos tas “EXAnviKas opooyovpevoy exovo.v, where the 
Roman vovupyviac are solar and the Greek are lunar. So again Sozomen 
(H. £. vii. 18), speaking of the time of the celebration of Easter by 
certain Montanists, gives as one of their reasons ryv oeAnvny did oKTae- 
tnpisos TG HAiw ouvievar Kal apotv Kata TavTOV voupnviav ovpPaivel, SO 
that the sun as well as the moon has a voupyvia. This transference of 
voupnvia is indeed so obvious as to be beyond question. Nor does the 
backward reckoning of the last decade present any greater difficulty. 
When the Romans substituted a solar for a lunar year, they still con- 
tinued their backward reckoning. Why should not the Macedonians 
and the Greeks of Asia Minor have done the same? But indeed we are 
not left to bare hypothesis. We have seen above (p. 680) that of the 
solar calendars included in the Florentine and Leyden Hemerologta two 
only (besides the Roman) retain the backward reckoning in the last 
decade, and these two belong to Proconsular Asia. See also for other 
authorities Ideler Handb. d. Chron. 1. p. 281 sq. So also Oribasius, the 
friend of Julian, writes (Co//. Med. ix. 8) pnvds Awov bivovtos réurry 


halting without such a transference; (2) sent with the past; (3) The false readings 
The viv is not naturally translated as if méparos and dpyalwy show that Galen’s 
viv éri, as the present text requires us to text has been corrupted hereabouts. 
translate it, but rather contrasts the pre- 
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8 dvaréd\Xovtos yAlov 0 Kiwv émireAXew rap npiv ev IWepyapw reri- 
orevtat (II. p. 298, ed. Bussemaker & Daremberg, Paris 1851), where 
the context shows that a solar calendar is meant. 

(3) Again it is argued by Wieseler and Salmon that, if the name 
Xanthicus were the designation of both a solar and a lunar month, 
the confusion would be intolerable. Undoubtedly there would be 
confusion, if the two were so called in the same locality and at the 
same epoch. Yet this is exactly what happened with the Egyptian 
months, where two calendars were used side by side (Ideler 1. p. 140 sq). 
But why need we suppose that in Proconsular Asia they were used 
simultaneously? ‘The Romans, when the Julian calendar was in- 
troduced, transferred the old names of the lunar months, Januarius, 
Februarlius, etc., to the new solar calendar. Why then should not the 
Macedonians and the Greeks of Asia Minor have done the same? 
As a matter of fact, we do find the same names retained continuously 
in divers cities of Proconsular Asia long after the solar calendar had 
superseded the lunar. Thus for instance at Julia Gordus we have the 
following series of inscriptions’ ; 


€rous p kate yun. Avo[tpov] =A 21 
€rous pup’ pen. Llavymov =A. D. pie 
érous o° pn. Bavoecov uf’ Ane 
é€rous of’ pn. Bavdixov Bu’ = A.D: 024 
€rous 7S" pn. Bavéukod € aa BOA i 
€rous oA7! py. Addvéov terpadu =A.D. 155 
€rous T pn. Atvortpov 10’ = A.D. 216 
érous TY py. Avdveou = A.D: 219 
€rous TO. pn. Avotpov au’ A.D. (228 
érous TVG’ p. Ualvy]uov [ia] =a.D. 275. 


Again in inscriptions found in and near Mzonia and Coloe, two 
neighbouring Lydian cities in the valley of the Hermus, not far from 
Philadelphia, we meet with these dates’; 


pn. “YrepBeperaiov 6° =a.d. 36 
=A.D. 116 


” U 
€TOUS pK 


1 ' 
€TOUS 7 


pyvos Zavd.xod 18" 


1 These inscriptions will be found 
partly in Lebas and Waddington Asie 
Mineure Inscr. 111. nos. 679—683, partly 
in a paper by P. Paris in Bullet. de 
Correspond, Hellén. VII. p. 382—389. 

2 I have treated these Mzeonian dates 
as following the Sullan era (August, B.C. 
85), as Waddington does, and have de- 


ducted 84 years, disregarding the differ-’ 
ence in the commencement of the year. 
So also Franz (C. 7. G. 111. p. 1104). 
On the other hand Boeckh (11. p. 808), 
following Leake, supposes them to refer 
to the era of Actium (I know not for what 
reason). This would push them some 
54 years later. 
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érous 06 —unvos Zavdikod = A/D. (E23 
€rous o¢ ~— gun. “AtreAXalov of” = ASD) 426 
erovs ail’. Alou 7’ =A.D. 133 
€rous avs’. Avortpou ACD ep) pe 
€rovs avl yu. Avotpou = ASD 07,2 
€rovs onv’ pnvos Zavduxod =A Di iad 
érous céa’ =p. Aptntoiov AS 77 
éerous om = pun. “Apreperci[ ov] = VAD Pp ta a\s 
erovs GP py. Avld|vaiov U =A D0 
€rous oGe py. AmredAaiov ALPS OI I 
erous 0G 0’ yun. Aciov Bi’ =A.D. 215 
€rovs Ta’ ~—yun. “AmreAXalov IAD 207 
érovs 7H’ uy. “YrepBepleraiov] =A.D. 225 
€rous TKO’ = punvos Zavo.Kod = ASD: (245 
érous TKO’ = pun. Eavdcko[ 0] = ADP 2456, 


Again at Philadelphia we find 
€rovs pte — [wnvos] Topmiaiov ty’ =A.D. 31 
€rous poy py. “YrepBepetaiov S’ =A.D. 94 
€rovs pt pn. Aeiov =A.D. 96 
€rous oéy' py. Awov =A Dan hy Ocs 


Similar modes of dating are found from the Christian era onward in 
many other towns of Proconsular Asia, e.g. 


Silandus érous pun pn. Topmuatov = A.D. 164 
fEzani erous Bép’ pnvos Avotpov yu’ =A. 75 
Silandus €rous opw pnvos Aciov € =A.D. 102 
Apamea €rous TK’ penvos Ajov ie oe 


And the number of examples might be very largely increased. 

We have thus ample evidence that the same mode of designating 
the months (after the Macedonian names) prevailed in various cities 
of Proconsular Asia from the Christian era till towards the close of the 
third century. But on any showing the solar calendar must have been 
introduced long before the end of this period. Either therefore it was 
already introduced at the beginning of this period of three centuries 


1 These inscriptions will be found 2 From Bull. de Corresp. Hellén, vii. 
partly in Boeckh C, 7. G. 3438, 3443, p. 502 sq, and Lebas and Waddington 
3445 (with Add.), 3447, 3448, partly in 111. 661. 

Lebas and Waddington Asie Mineure % See Lebas and Waddington I11. 709, 
Inscr. 11. 667—671, 7oo—703, and 710, 904, Bull. de Corresp. Hellén. vit. 
partly in Bull. de Corresp. Hellén. Vv. p. 31k 

p- 325, VIII. p. 378. 
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(as the inscription at Nysa indicates, p. 682), or if introduced during 
the period, it caused no change in the names of the months. The 
month with which we are specially concerned, Zav6ixos, Zavéuxds, or 
Zavé.kos, appears throughout’. 

(4) But it is part of the same theory that, when the solar months 
displaced the lunar, they did not take new names, but were simply 
numbered ‘first month,’ ‘second month,’ and so forth. This mode 
of designation therefore is taken to indicate a solar calendar. ‘Thus, 
when Aristides (Of. 1. p. 469) writes ‘It was the fourteenth day of the 
second month according to our usage here (jv terpas émt déka Tov 
devtépov pyvos, ws vopilonev ot tavTy),’ he is assumed to be referring to 
a solar calendar prevailing at Pergamon; whereas elsewhere (p. 446; 
see above, p. 661), when he mentions the names of the months, he is 
supposed to have in view a lunar calendar still retained in Smyrna. 
So again in the Acts of Pionius, the narrator, speaking of the com- 
memoration of Polycarp, describes it as ‘secundo die sexti mensis’ 
(Act. Sinc. Mart. p. 188, Ruinart). But this hypothesis again is not 
borne out by the evidence. The probable view is that the numbering 
of the months was adopted, not to distinguish the solar from the lunar 
calendar (it would be a very poor expedient for this purpose), but to 
secure intelligibility, where the names and order of the months differed 
even in neighbouring towns, and intercommunication was thus _per- 
plexing. ‘This at all events is the opinion of Ussher (p. 359) and of 
Ideler (1. p. 423) and many others ; and it alone seems to be consonant 
with the facts*. See, for instance, Bull. de Corresp. Hellén. Vv. p. 431 sq, 
where months are numbered and named in the same inscription. At 
some places the numbering superseded the nomenclature earlier and 
more completely than elsewhere, as for instance at Eumenia and 
Sebaste, neighbouring cities of Phrygia® ; 


érous avn =p. TPWTOV An apy of 
” / \ ' 

érous a7 pnvos [€| = A DeOG 
érous a7’, py. ta K’ = A.D. 205 


1 Tt is the opinion of Prof. Ramsay 
that, wherever Zavécxds is written, there 
was a thin stroke across the Z, unobserved 
by the transcriber, thus making it Zavdcxés. 

2 In C. 7. G. 2693 e however, where 


C.2..G. ii. p. 2103.—Boeckh (Gi. page) 
supposes that another epoch is intended. 

In the third and last inscriptions Paris 
prints vax and @« continuously, and is at 
a loss to explain the superfluous x. The 


Boeckh has réuarrw, referring obviously 
to a lunar month, the correct reading is 
Ilepiriw: see Bull. de Corr. Hell. V. p. 117. 

3 The dates are here treated as be- 
longing to the Sullan era; see Franz 


analogy of the 1st and 3rd inscriptions 
(given in Boeckh) suggests that this 
letter denotes the day of the month, and 
so I have treated it. 
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érovs Tia’ pn. TEuTTTOV N’. = A.D. 227 


érous TK —s pen. ACI. 286 
érous TKO’ ~—unvos 6 = AID! 245 
€rous Tu = envos 0 &’. SAEs 25 Gr. 


The facts then seem to justify the following conclusions. 

The distinction between the numbering and the naming of the 
months, as referring to the solar and lunar calendars respectively, is 
not borne out by the documents. The former practice is certainly 
adopted occasionally in lunar calendars, as the latter is used very 
frequently in solar calendars. Moreover the two modes of designation 
occur even in the same document. ‘There is therefore no ground for the 
supposition (improbable in itself) that Aristides computes according to 
different calendars in different passages. If the same month was dif- 
ferently named, or if the same name denoted different months, in 
different cities contiguous or otherwise related to each other’, there 
was a special convenience in identifying the month by the number’. 
Probably there was a tendency, as time advanced, to substitute the 
numbering for the naming, as being more convenient. But in some 
localities, as we have seen, the numbering is found at a very early date. 





Thus the case for the survival of the lunar calendar in the 


middle of the second century breaks down. 


The direct evidence 


indeed is not very complete, but so far as it goes it is all on one side’. 


1 See Boeckh C. 7. G. 3872, 3892, 
3896, Bull. de Corresp. Hellén. Vil. pp. 
450, 451, 457, VIII. p. 253 (papers con- 
tributed by P. Paris); see Ramsay’s cor- 
rections in fourn. of Hell. Stud. 1V. p.411- 

* The month Xanthicus is a good ex- 
ample. In the following calendars it 
begins on the following days : Ephesian, 
Feb. 22 (or rather Feb. 21, see above, 
p- 680); Arabian, March 22; Gazan, 
March 27; Antiochene, April 1; Tyrian, 
April 18; Ascalonite, April 26; Cappa- 
docian, May 11}; Lycian and Sidonian, 
June 1; Seleucian, Dec.r1. See Idelert.pp. 
419; 430, 433) 434) 435) 437) 438; 442. 

8 We find one instance (C. 7. G. 1845) 
at Corcyra, where the month is both 
numbered and named éu pnvl duwdexdrw 
kal E’xXelw, two other months, Maxavevts 
and ’Aprayuirios, being named in the same 


inscription. It is assigned by Boeckh to 


the 2nd or 3rd century B.c. 

4 Droysen (Hermes XV. p. 363 sq, 1880) 
adduces the inscription which I have 
quoted (p. 683) from Wood’s Ephesus, 
as showing that a lunar calendar still 
prevailed there, and as proving that the 
‘Ephesian’ Calendar of the Hemerology 
is false in all points. As regards the lunar 
calendar, the only facts which he alleges 
are the retention of the old Ionian names 
of the months and the word lorayuévov. 
Both these tests I have shown to be 
fallacious. As regards the second point, 
the assumed disproval of the ‘ Ephesian’ 
calendar, I can only say that to my mind 
it is a most valuable confirmation of the 
correctness of this and the closely allied 
‘ Asiatic’ Calendar. It does indeed show 
that, so far as concerns the zames of the 
the Ephesians used the old 
Ionian nomenclature at least for muni- 


months, 
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No example has yet been produced of the use of a lunar calendar in 
Proconsular Asia at this time or for several generations before’. 

Moreover probability would suggest the same conclusion. The cities 
of Proconsular Asia were bound together by very close religious as well 
as political ties. In the former respect, not less than in the latter, 
Rome supplied the principle of cohesion. The Roman state-worship 
was the most potent religious element which they had in common’®. The 
Commune Asiae, which maintained this worship, celebrated its festivals 
in the several cities according to some cycle. The inconvenience of 
various and fluctuating lunar calendars with their uncertain inter- 
calations would be felt increasingly. It would be a matter of growing 
importance that a definite day in the calendar of one Asiatic city 
should correspond to a definite day in the calendar of another Asiatic 
city as well as in the calendar of Rome. This would lead to the 
adoption of a solar calendar on the Julian principle, though not 
necessarily assigning the same names to the months, or even beginning 
either the year or the several months at the same time. In short, the 
establishment of the Asiatic Confederation, linking the cities one with 
another and with Rome, would lead to a speedy reform of the calendar. 
This suggestion of probability accords with the testimony of facts. 
The Nyszean inscription (see above p. 682) is about contemporary with 
the Christian era, and nearly half a century later than the introduction 
(B.c. 46) of the Julian calendar at Rome. The Commune Aszae at this 
time must have been firmly established and in active working. 


cipal purposes in preference to the Mace- 
donian; but it strikingly confirms the 
structure of these calendars. The three 
points are these; (1) That according to 
these calendars the second of the month 
would correspond to viii Kal.; (2) That 
these calendars commenced with the au- 
tumnal equinox; and (3) That Anthes- 
terion is the sixth month, so that 2nd 
Anthesterion would be viii Kal. Mart., 
as it is here represented. This cannot 
reasonably be regarded as an accident. 
Nor is it easy consistently with known 
facts in Proconsular Asia to conceive a 
lunar calendar which would produce such 
a coincidence. 

But even if it could be shown that the 
retention of these Ionian names was 
bound up with a lunar calendar, the 
fact that in the account of Polycarp’s 


Martyrdom not the Ionian name (An- 
thesterion) but the Macedonian (Xan- 
thicus) is used would point only the more 
directly to a solar calendar. 

1 In Athens however a lunar reckoning 
long survived. Again in Greek uscr. in 
the Brit. Mus. U1. p. 116 sq a portion of 
a Rhodian lunar calendar is preserved 
belonging to an epoch certainly not earlier 
than the Flavian dynasty, as the names 
show. At Tyra in Meesia Inferior in one 
inscription dated A.D. 201 (C. Z. LZ. Ill. 
781) xiii Kal. Mart. coincides with Le- 
neon 8, and in another dated a.D. 182 
(Revue Archéologique 1883, 11. p. 84) v 
Kal. Mai. coincides with Artemision 30. 
It may be doubtful whether this calendar 
was lunar or solar. 

2 See above, pp. 460, 467 sq, and 
below, III. p. 404 sq. 
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But indeed we are not left altogether to conjecture as to the epoch 
of the introduction of the solar calendar in Asia Minor. Noris (de 
Anno Maced. i. 2, p. 17), drawing his inference from probabilities, 
speaks of this change as the work of ‘the Asiatic proconsuls.’ We 
seem now to have evidence which assigns it definitely to one particular 
proconsul. 

It has been shown above (p. 679 sq), that in the two solar calendars 
belonging to Proconsular Asia, the ‘Asiatic’ and the ‘Ephesian,’ the 
year begins on ix Kal. Oct. [September 23], and the first day of each 
succeeding month throughout the year corresponds to ix Kal. of the 
Roman calendar. Now the natural beginning of the year would have 
been not Sept. 23, but Sept. 24, on which latter day the Julian reckoning 
placed the autumnal equinox; and the only assignable reason for 
antedating the commencement of the year by a single day is the fact 
that this was the birthday of Augustus. But in the ‘ Asiatic’ calendar 
the first month is named Czesarius, and the second Tiberius. As the 
birthday of Tiberius fell during the second month (xvi Kal. Dec. = 
Nov. 16), so the birthday of Augustus opened the first month. From 
Augustus therefore it takes its name Cesarius'. Usener, to whom we 
owe the true interpretation of these facts relating to these calendars of 
Asia Minor (see above, p. 679), refers to Mommsen on C. Z. Z. 1. pp. 363, 
387, for this use of Ceesar simply when Augustus is intended. I might add 
that the year of Czesar in Egyptian inscriptions (C. 7. G. 4715, 5866 c 
Add., Ephem. Epigr. iv. p. 27, V. p. 2) refers not to Julius but to 
Augustus. But indeed we need not go so far for examples. Pro- 
consular Asia itself furnishes an illustration in a bilingual inscription 
(C. Z L. m1. 424) where a person erects a bridge a few miles out of 
Ephesus, DEANAE. EPHESIAE. ET. IMP. CAESARI. ET. TI. CAESARI. AVG.F. 
(ApTeMIAI . E*ECIAl . KAI. AYTOKPATOPI . KAICAPI , CEBACTDI. Kal . TIBEPIODI 
KAIcapI . ceB . ylavi), the reigning emperor Augustus being designated 
Cesar alone in the Latin. The spirit which dictated this inscription 
would welcome the nomenclature which provided that the first two 
months of the year should be called Czesarius and Tiberius, the great 
goddess Artemis being already honoured with a month ofher own. More- 
over, as we have seen, the arrangement of these calendars of Pro- 
consular Asia is such as to secure not only an annual, but a monthly 
commemoration of Augustus’ birthday. This, as Usener has pointed 
out, is no novelty. These monthly commemorations of royal _birth- 
days appear in the dynasty of Attalus (Z/ermes vil. p. 113 sq) and 


1 See also the remarks on the Ephesian month Neoxaicapedv above, p. 686. 
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under the Ptolemies (C. Z G. 4697, 1. 48, xara pyjva, the Rosetta 
stone). It is worth observing also that among the months of Aphro- 
disias, a city of Proconsular Asia in the valley of the Mzeander, we find 
a Cesar (Kaioap C. 7. G. 2842), as well as a Julieus (IovAujos C. 7. G. 
2817 |r],\ 2827, 2836),-a Viberius» (TiG|epios| C17. 9G, 2819), samara 
Trajanus Augustus (Tpatavos Y<Bactos' C. Z. G. 2834), other months 
named being Gorpizus and Xandicus. Indeed the nomenclature of the 
months at Aphrodisias approaches more closely than any other to that 
of the ‘ Asiatic’ calendar. Altogether we may say that the structure of 
the ‘ Ephesian’ and ‘ Asiatic’ calendars points distinctly to the age of 
Augustus, and is hardly conceivable at a later date ; though perhaps the 
names of individual months might have been altered afterwards, just as 
at Aphrodisias the month Trajanus would be so called subsequently. 

But who was the author of this very ingenious modification of the 
Julian calendar devised to do honour to Augustus? Usener has given 
a highly probable answer to this question. 

Paullus Fabius Maximus was consul a.u.c. 743. In due course he 
held the Asiatic proconsulate. Now there are two Greek inscriptions, 
one at Eumenia, the other at Apamea Cibotus, relating to action 
taken with respect to the birthday of Augustus, in which he was the 
prime mover. ‘The first (C. Z G. 3902 b) is mutilated at the beginning. 
It commences with a mention of the birthday of Augustus [zpo évvéa 
kadavoav| tov “OxtwBpiwy yevebAlov nyépas Kaicapo[s]. It records a 
vote of thanks to Paullus Fabius Maximus the proconsul; it declares 
that ‘Asia crowns him’ for devising ‘the honours to be paid to Cesar’ 
(ras «is Kaicapa refuas); and it directs that both ‘the table of Maximus 
(ro deAToypadyya to Magiwov) and the decree of Asia be inscribed on 
marble stele in the leading cities of the dioceses.’ The Apamzan 
inscription likewise (C. 7. G. 3957) is fragmentary. It does not in the 
extant part mention the proconsul; but it gives, very much mutilated, 
the decree of the Asiatic Greeks ("Edogev rots émt tHs “Acias “EXAnow) 
conferring special honours on the birthday of the godlike Czsar 
(rod Georatrov Kaicapos) ; it states that Providence in giving Augustus 
conferred the greatest benefit on mankind; it declares that his 
birthday is the most auspicious time for commencing any public or 
private enterprise (ovdeuids av aro ypépas els Te TO Kowvov Kal e[i|s To 
iduov €xactos OdeAdos evtvxecTépas AaBour apoppyds 7) THs TaoW yevowevys 
evTvxovs); it says that it coincides generally with the time wher the 
magistrates in the different cities of Asia enter upon their office ; and it 


1 Should we read LeBaory for LeBarrod? see below, p. 714. 
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connects this imperial birthday in some way or other with the first day 
of the month ([uéJav xat ryv abryv véav voup[nviar...... Tv Tod Kai |oa- 
pos yeveOduov, exeivn te Tavt[wv...... | ars early mpd évvéa xadavddv 
POxrwBpiwv...... mpo|repov tepnOy «.7.r.). Its coincidence with the 
commencement of the magisterial offices is easily explicable, since the 
year in these parts began about the autumnal equinox. The connexion 
of the imperial birthday with the first day of the month is not made 
clear owing to the mutilation of the context; but light is thrown upon 
it by the structure of the calendars of Proconsular Asia. The lacunz 
are filled in here, as I find them in Boeckh; but it is a question whether 
*OxrwBpiwr is right in this place, since the reference seems to be to the 
monthly recurrence of ix Kal. What else then can the deAroypadypa 
of the proconsul Maximus have been, but the table giving his newly con- 
structed solar calendar, of which the central idea was the commemo- 
ration of Augustus’ birthday? Ifso, we have evidence that its publication 
was followed up by a decree of Asia adopting the calendar and con- 
ferring honours on its author. As the Bithynian, Cretan, and Cyprian 
calendars are framed on the same principle, these provinces must have 
followed the example of Proconsular Asia. 

But is it possible to fix the precise year when the proconsul Maximus 
introduced this change of calendar? Usener answers in the affirmative. 
In a.u.c. 746 (=B.c. 8) a decree of the Senate changed the name of the 
month Sextilis into Augustus (Censorin. de Die Natal. xxii. 16). The 
general desire had been to confer this name on September, during 
which month his birthday fell; but they acceded to his own wishes that 
it should be given to Sextilis which had witnessed his greatest achieve- 
ments and honours (Dion Cass. lv. 6, Sueton. Octav. 31, Macrob. 
Saturn. i. 12. 35). Usener supposes that the action of Maximus, who 
was an intimate friend of Augustus, followed immediately on this decree 
of the Senate and therefore places his proconsulship in a.vu.c. 746, 747. 
This indeed is possible ; for the prescribed interval of five years (see 
above, p. 656) was not ngidly enforced at this time, as we find from 
the case of Gallus who was consul a.u.c. 746 and proconsul A.vu.c. 748, 
749 (see Waddington Fasfes p. 94 sq). But the inference is too hasty. 
Waddington (zé. p. 98) has given reasons why it could not well be later 
than A.U.C. 749, 750, and no greater precision is attainable. The Nysaan 
inscription (see above, p. 682) shows that the new calendar was in full 
use four years later (A.U.C. 753). 

This view seems to me to be strongly confirmed by another con- 
sideration which appears to have been overlooked. It has been men- 
tioned already (p. 681) that the Cyprian calendar is constructed on the 
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same principle, beginning on the same day Sept. 23. The names of the 
months in this calendar (see Ideler 1. p. 427) are curious; (1) “A¢podc- 
awos, (2) Amroyovukds, (3) Aivixos, (4) lovAuos, (5) Karapios, (6) S<Bacrds, 
(7) Abroxpatopixds, (8) Anpapxetovoros, (9) TWAnOumraros, (10) "Apyiepeds, 
(11) ‘Eorvevs, (12) “Pwyatos. Obviously this nomenclature points to the 
reign of Augustus, under whom Cyprus became a Roman province, and 
whose names, offices, and descent it commemorates; nor can we easily 
imagine its being invented at a later date, since it entirely ignores any 
subsequent emperor. But indeed we have direct evidence of its early use. 
In an inscription in Lebas and Waddington 11. 2773, dated a.p. 29, the 
birthday of Tiberius (xvi Kal. Dec.) is given as the 24th Apogonicus, 
thus showing that this calendar was already in use. Now it is worthy 
of notice that this same Paullus Fabius Maximus, to whom we have 
ascribed the Asiatic and Ephesian calendars, was also connected 
with Cyprus’. The inscription C. 7 G. 2629, belonging to Paphos, is 
in honour of his wife Marcia, who is described as first cousin of 
Augustus (aveyia Kaicapos @cod S<Bacrod). For this connexion with 
the emperor by marriage, and for his intimate relations with him, see 
Waddington Fastes Aszatiques p. 98 sq. 


(iv) March 26. 


This is the date given in the Paschal Chronicle (see above, pp. 569, 
678), which has apo €° xadavdév “Ampidiov (for Mapriwv). It is 
adopted on different grounds by Bucher, Ussher, Pearson, and Hil- 
genfeld. 

Bucher (Zvract. de Pasch. Judaeor. Cycl. c. 8, p. 417 sq; see above, 
p. 651) accepts this day (March 26) on the authority of the Paschal 
Chronicle as his starting point. In the 7th year of M. Aurelius however 
A.D. 167, the year supposed to be given by Eusebius, March 26 did not 
fall on a Saturday, whereas in a.D. 169 this condition is fulfilled. He 
therefore substitutes A.D. 169 for A.D. 167. He further calculates that 
in A.D. 169, March 26 coincided with Nisan 15, the First Day of Un- 
leavened Bread; and in this he finds the explanation of the ca@Barov 
peéya. 

In like manner Ussher (De Macedonum et Asianorum Anno Solari 
c. 3, Works vu. p. 368 sq) adopts A.D. 169 as the year of the martyrdom 
and accepts the day as given in the Paschal Chronicle. But at this 
point he diverges from Bucher. Declining to discuss Bucher’s Jewish 
calendar, he finds (see above, p. 651) that according to Quartodeciman 


1 Boeckh would make him proconsul, but to this Waddington demurs. 


ee 
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usage March 26 would in a.p. 169 be the Saturday preceding the 
Paschal celebration. But the Saturday preceding the Passover was 
called ‘the great sabbath’ by the Jews; and the same name for the day 
would be retained by those Christians who followed the Quartodeciman 
usage. He further infers from the Acts of Pionius, that the annual 
festival of Polycarp was a moveable festival, being always kept on the 
Saturday before the Paschal celebration. 

Again Pearson (De Ann. Prim. Rom. Episc. c. 18, Minor Works ti. 
p. 542 sq) adopts this same day. Having determined on grounds 
which have been mentioned already (p. 653 sq) that the year of the 
martyrdom was A.D. 147, he finds that in this year March 26 was a 
Saturday ; and he calculates that it was the Saturday preceding the 
14th Nisan, or the Paschal celebration. Hence it is called caBParov 
peya. 

The opinions of these older critics suggest two remarks. 

First ; the stress which they laid on the testimony of the Paschal 
Chronicle might have seemed justifiable when they wrote, but with the 
fuller evidence which we possess the case is altogether different. This 
evidence is threefold. (1) It can no longer be contended that the read- 
ing Mapriwy in the Smyrnzan Letter is an arbitrary emendation’. This 
reading appears in the best Ms, and it moreover explains all the others. 
(2) We have overwhelming testimony that in the earliest ages the day of 
Polycarp in the Greek and Eastern Church was February 23; and none 
other is mentioned outside the Paschal Chronicle. On this point the 
Acts of Pionius and the Syriac Martyrology are two entirely independent 
witnesses of the highest value. (3) The reckoning of the Smyrnzan 
Letter (Xanthicus 2 = February 23) is confirmed by the calendar in the 
Florentine Hemerology, and they are quite independent the one of the 
other. 

Secondly ; though seemingly in the schemes of these critics the day 
of the month confirms the date of the year, and conversely, yet this 
confirmation is only apparent, not real. ‘The year is indeed ascertained 
first, and the day of the month is found afterwards to harmonize with 
it. But on examination we find that, on their own principles, there was 
no more reason why Ussher should have chosen A.D. 169 or Pearson 
A.D. 147 than any of the neighbouring years; but obviously in both 


1 Thus Pearson (Minor Works, 11.  Valesii ex errore manifesto orta est.’ In 
pp- 545, 546) speaks of the reading Map- like manner Ussher (p. 368 sq) assumes 
tlwv adopted by Valesius as ‘nova sua the correctness of ’AmpiNlwy as his start- 


lectio hactenus inaudita,’ and adds ‘lectio _ing point. 
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cases the preference was given to the particular year, because the 
subsequent investigation respecting the day of the month required it. 
Nor do these formidable objections stand alone. To maintain this 
day, it is necessary to identify Xanthicus 2 with March 26. But no 
calendar known to have been in use in Proconsular Asia admits this 
identification. ‘There are indeed good reasons for believing that in 
Syria Xanthicus was not the 6th, but the 7th month, counting from the 
autumnal equinox’. We have seen already (p. 697) that in different 
calendars it occupied very various places. In a calendar which has been 
reconstructed by Ussher, and which he ascribes to the Syromacedonians 
and Smyrnzans (p. 381), this seventh month Xanthicus begins on March 
25. I need not stop to enquire whether he is correct as to the day of 
its commencement. It is sufficient to say that there is absolutely no 
evidence for dissociating the Smyrnzeans from the surrounding peoples 
of Asia Minor and associating them with the Syromacedonians. More- 
over, it should be observed that the Smyrnzean Letter is addressed to 
the Philomelians, and that its circulation in other churches is enjoined ; 
so that a Syromacedonian date would be altogether out of place. But 
Ussher started from the date given in the Paschal Chronicle, vii Kal. 
April., though at the same time adopting Xanthicus 2, of which the 
Paschal Chronicle says nothing, and his whole theory is built upon this 
sandy foundation. Of the Syromacedonian calendar we may observe 
by the way, that it seems to have passed through three stages, the 
Macedonian names of the months being retained throughout, except 
when they were numbered instead of being named. (1) It was originally 
a lunar calendar. Hence Josephus after his wont, translating Jewish 
names into their corresponding Gentile equivalents, speaks of Nisan as 
Xanthicus, Nisan 14 being Xanthicus 14, and so with the months and 
days generally. This adaptation however does not warrant the as- 
sumption (improbable in itself) that the Syromacedonian lunar months 
coincided with the Jewish. (2) A solar calendar was substituted, be- 
ginning at the autumnal equinox. So far it agreed (though differing 
somewhat in the lengths of the several months) with the solar calendar 
of Macedonia and Asia Minor; but the names of the months in the 
latter were one in advance of those in the former. Thus, while Dius 
was the first month in the Asiomacedonian year, it was relegated to the 
second place, and Hyperberetzeus stood first, in the Syromacedonian. 
(3) A Julian calendar was introduced, retaining however the Mace- 


1 For the different modes of explaining Maccdonian calendar of Syria was brought 
how this divergence between the Mace- about, see Ideler I. p. 432. 
donian calendar of Asia Minor and the 
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donian names of the months. Hitherto the months in every case had 
commenced a few days before the Roman. From this time forward 
they corresponded exactly with the Roman. Thus Hyperberetzus is 
October, Dius is November, Xanthicus is April, and so forth. This 
calendar we find in Eusebius, Epiphanius, and others. Thus Eusebius 
(Mart. Palaest. praef.) speaks of BavOixos piv, ds éyour’ dv “AmpidXuos 
kata ‘Pwpaiovs; and he more than once (S§ 4, 7) mentions martyrdoms 
as happening on the 2nd of Xanthicus, but in this region and at this 
epoch it is not, as in Polycarp’s age and country, February 23, but 
April 2 (xpo tecoapwv Noivvwv “ArpirXiov). 

Of more recent critics Hilgenfeld alone, so far as I have observed, 
adopts the day given by the Paschal Chronicle, vii Kal. April. It is 
part of his Quartodeciman theory, which assumes that the Quarto- 
decimans regarded the 15th Nisan as the day of the Crucifixion, thus 
confirming the account (as he holds) of the Synoptic Gospels against 
the Fourth Evangelist. To this theory I have had occasion to allude 
already (pp. 625, 671). Regarding the Letter of the Smyrnzans as a 
Quartodeciman document, he supposes that the idea of conformity 
to the Lord’s Passion, which certainly appears elsewhere in this letter 
(see above, p. 610 sq), is especially enforced in the coincidence of the 
time of the martyrdom, so that Polycarp likewise must have suffered 
on the r5th Nisan, i.e. on the First Day of Unleavened Bread’. Ac- 
cordingly he sees a direct reference to this assumed coincidence in the 
words of Polycarp’s prayer (§ 14) etAoyd oe bre KatnLiwods pe THs Le 
pas Kal &pas tavtns (Paschastreit p. 246, Zeitschr. f- Wiss. Theol. Xxii. 
p. 157). For this reason he considers ‘the great sabbath’ to have 
no reference to the day of the week but to designate the r5th Nisan, 
as a great festival of the Jews, and therefore of the Quartodecimans. 
This explanation of the term, it will be remembered, was first suggested 
by Bucher (see p. 702). Hilgenfeld himself, though his opinion re- 
specting the year of the martyrdom has undergone a change, has clung 


1 The coincidence of the day, on Hil- 
genfeld’s showing, is not confined to the 
Jewish lunar calendar, but extends like- 
wise to the Roman solar calendar. The 
Crucifixion was believed to have taken 
place (Tertull. adv. Fud. 8) ‘consulibus 
Rubellio Gemino et Fufio Gemino, mense 
Martio, temporibus Paschae, die viii Ca- 
lendarum Aprilium, die prima azymorum, 
quo agnum occiderunt ad vesperam’ (see 


IGN, I. 


also below, 111. p. 429). If, argues Hilgen- 
feld, the Antiquartodecimans, who placed 
the Crucifixion on Nisan 14, dated it viii 
Kal. April., the Quartodecimans, in whose 
reckoning it fell on Nisan 15, made it 
coincide with vii Kal. April., or March 
26, the very day of Polycarp’s martyr- 
dom; see Zettschr. f. Wiss. Theol. iv. 
P- 307, XVII. p. 330. 
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persistently throughout to March 26, as the day on which Polycarp 
suffered. 

(1) In his Paschastreitt p. 234 sq (1860), and in the Zettschr. f. 
Wiss. Theol. wv. pp. 288 sq, 331 (1861), he expounds his earlier view. 
Here he adopts a.p. 166 with Masson and Clinton, as the date of the 
martyrdom. For the selection of this particular year there is no 
adequate ground, as I have already explained (p. 646). But having 
adopted it, he calculated that the 15th Nisan might fall as early as 
March 27 in this year, and as the Jews outside Palestine (owing to the 
uncertainty of the calendar) were directed to keep the first and the 
last days of the Passover festival twice, he thus arrived at March 26 
(Paschastreit p. 243, Zeitschr. f. Wiss. Theol. wv. pp. 303, 331). There 
can be little doubt however, that he was several days out in his com- 
putation, if at least we reckon by the full moons, and that Nisan 15 
must be placed in April in this year. See the calculations of Kunze in 
Lettschr. f. Wiss. Theol. Vv. pp. 303, 330; of Gensler 2d. vil. p. 62 sq; 
and of Minnigerode in Wieseler Chréstenverfolg. p. 75 (see above, p. 
690); and comp. Lipsius in Zeztschr. f. Wiss. Theol. xvi. p. 204 sq. 
It is unnecessary however to pursue this question further, as Hilgenfeld 
himself has since changed his mind respecting the year. 

(z) At a later date Hilgenfeld adopted Waddington’s chronology 
as against Masson’s, but with the modification advocated by Lipsius 
(see above, p. 670), so that he now places the martyrdom a.p. 156. 
His exposition of this later view will be found in Zectschr. f. Wiss. Theol. 
XVII. p. 324 sq, 1874 (comp. XX. p. 143 Sq, 1877; XXII. p. 153 sq, 1879). 
In this year 156 he again finds that the 15th Nisan fell on vii Kal. 
April., being a Thursday. Here he seems to be less wide of the mark 
than in the former case. According to the calculations of Lipsius 
(Zeitschr. f. Wiss. Theol. xvi. p. 204), if we take the eclipse of the moon 
on May 6, A.D. 133, as our starting point, we arrive at March 23 for the 
full moon of Nisan in the year a.D. 156; while, if we calculate by 
Largeteau’s tables, we obtain as the result the evening of March 24. 
This agrees roughly with Salmon’s calculation (p. 691) which makes 
Nisan 1 coincide with March 10, so that Nisan 14 would be March 23. 
This would give March 24 or 25 for Nisan 15; and since the Jews 
reckoned commonly, not by the astronomical new moon, but by the first 
visible appearance, it might very well, he thinks, have coincided with 
March 26 (Zectschr. f. Wiss. Theol. Xvil. p. 330 Sq). 

Hilgenfeld’s theory, besides its inherent difficulties, is built upon a 
mistaken interpretation of the words ris jpépas Kai dpas tavrys in § 14 
as its foundation. If they had referred, as he supposes, to the coinci- 
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dence of the day and hour with the time of the Crucifixion, we might 
confidently have expected that a fact so remarkable would have been 
emphasized in the course of the narrative’. But, though attention is 
called to other parallels with the Gospel narrative of the Passion, 
nothing is said of this. The true and obvious explanation will be found 
in the notes on the passage (111. p. 387). ‘This hour’, ‘that hour’, are 
expressions in which the narrators delight; and there is no more ground 
for seeing a reference to the Crucifixion here than in § 2 ékeivy 7H wpa, 
where other martyrs are mentioned, and where any such reference is 
impossible. These expressions are not indicative of time at all. 

The objections then to March 26, as the day of the martyrdom, 
may be summarized as follows. 

(1) It involves the adoption of a calendar which is somewhat un- 
certain in itself, and of which there is no evidence whatever that it existed 
at this time and in this locality; (2) It rejects not only the evidence of 
all the authorities in the postscript of the Smyrnzean Letter itself, which, 
even when corrupt, point to February 23, but the unanimous usage 
of the Eastern Church from the earliest times. (3) It necessitates the 
adoption of a year (whether 169 or 166 or 156 or 147) to which there 
are various objections on one ground or another. (4) It depends (at 
least in the case of Bucher and Hilgenfeld) on an interpretation of the 
‘great sabbath’ which is unsupported by evidence or analogy, and 
which seems improbable in itself. To counterbalance all these serious 
objections it offers only the testimony of a single document of late 
date and (for this purpose) of very inferior authority. 

But what account are we to give of the zparov wWeddos of this theory, 
the reading “AmpiAiwv in the Paschal Chronicle? For the following 
reasons it cannot have stood in the original text. (1) It is wholly un- 
confirmed by any other authority. (2) It offers no explanation of the 
other variations. While it is easy to explain how the other variations 
arose out of Mapriwv, whether by corruption (Maiwv) or by deliberate 
alteration (A7piAiwv), no satisfactory genesis of the readings can be 
given, if we start from “AmpiAiwy. (3) On the other hand very obvious 
reasons will occur, why the compiler of the Paschal Chronicle, having 


1 As for instance in the Acts of Mar- — cula praedicent me Domini mei die fuisse 


tyrdom of SS. Simeon Barsaboe, etc., in interfectum, utque a parentibus filii dis- 


Mart. Orient. 1. p. 31 cant Simeonem Domini sui audientem 


Assemani Ac?. 


‘Me indignum ac plane immerentem ex- 
audi, mi Jesu, ut hac die tua atque pas- 
sionis tuae hora ipsa quoque calicem hune 


hauriam. Cupio scilicet ut ventura sae- 


fuisse, et in eundem quo Deus suus mo- 
dum, die quartodecimo, feria sexta, fuisse 


immolatum.’ 


45—2 
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the text of the Smyrnzean Letter before him, and finding there either 
Maptiwv or Matwy, should alter it into “AmpiAiwv. For (a) Neither vii 
Kal. Mart. nor vii Kal. Mai. would fall within the possible limits of 
Easter; whereas both the Paschal interests of the chronicler himself and 
the parallelisms to the Lord’s Passion in the document before him would 
suggest the Easter time as the date of the martyrdom. (8) He would 
naturally interpret the ‘great sabbath’ according to the technical sense 
which it bore in his own day, as the Saturday before Easter Day; and 
this necessitated an alteration of the month. (y) In the age and country 
in which he lived, the only calendar retaining the Macedonian names of 
the months, with which he was acquainted, would be the Syromacedo- 
nian ; and in this, as we have seen (p. 704), the months were pushed 
forward, so that Xanthicus was no longer the sixth, as in the Asiatic 
calendar, but the seventh. (6) The arbitrary character of his alterations 
is shown in the fact that he has altogether erased the words pnvos ZavOe- 
Kod devtépa totapévov, perhaps because he could not make this date fit in 
with the calendar with which he was acquainted, perhaps because the 
mode of expression would be unfamiliar to his readers. 


(v) January 26. 


This is the day assigned to Polycarp in the Latin calendars, so far 
back as we can trace them. We may suspect indeed that in Gaul, so 
long as Greeco-Asiatic influences prevailed, the original day, February 
23, was retained; but our knowledge here is a blank. 

How January 26 came to be observed in the Latin Church will be 
seen from a comparison of the notices in the two old Roman Martyr- 
ologies (see above, p. 570) with corresponding notices in the ancient 
Syriac Martyrology (see above, p. 560) which is much older than either. 


(i) Ancient Syriac Martyrology. 
Latter Kanun 27 [Jan. 27] ‘In the city of Nicaea, Polycarpus.’ 


Shebat 23 [Febr. 23] ‘In Asia, of the number of the ancient confessors, Poly- 
carp the bishop, etc.’ 


(il) LHieronymian Martyrology. 
vii Kal. Febr. [Jan. 26] In Nicaea Smyrnae, passio sancti Polycarpi episcopi. 
vii Kal. Mart. [Febr. 23] In Asia Polycarpi episcopi cum aliis duodecim martyri- 
bus. Smyrnae, S. Erotis, Carpori, etc. 
(iii) Old Roman Martyrology. 


vii Kal. Febr. [Jan. 26]S. Polycarpi, discipuli S. Joannis apostoli, apud Smyrnam 
passi. 
vii Kal. Mart. [Febr. 23] Romae, Polycarpi presbyteri. 
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Here the secret is revealed. The last mentioned Polycarp is a local 
saint, a Roman presbyter and confessor, a companion of S. Sebastian, who 
was martyred under Diocletian (see Bolland Ac#. Sanc¢. Februarius 11. p. 
369). He would naturally occupy a large space in the field of view with 
Romans in the succeeding centuries; and, finding a Polycarp’s festival 
in some calendar which fell into their hands, they would not unnaturally 
assign the day to him. But when they came afterwards to commemorate 
the great Polycarp of Smyrna, his day was preoccupied, and another 
time must be found for him. What more natural than that he should 
be identified with or substituted for the first person of the name who 
met their eye in the calendar? These substitutions and interchanges of 
namesakes are a very common feature in calendars, and we shall 
come across instances (see below, Il. pp. 420 sq, 429). In this way the 
Polycarp of Niczea is altogether excluded in the final stage of the Roman 
calendar. Who he was, and when he suffered, I am unable to say. 
Judging from the place of martyrdom and from the fact that he is not 
designated an ‘ ancient martyr’, we may infer that he suffered under one 
of the later heathen emperors, perhaps Diocletian. The displacement 
of a day (Jan. 26 for Jan. 27) is frequent in the Averonymian Mar- 
tyrology, as indeed elsewhere. 

The first of the three Martyrologies therefore exhibits the original 
Eastern, the last the final Western arrangement; while the middle one 
presents an intermediate stage, a dissolving view where the Polycarp of 
Niczea is fading away and the Polycarp of Smyrna is emerging to take 
his place. 

It has been shown, if I mistake not, that the traditional day of the 
martyrdom, February 23, has the highest claims on our acceptance, and 
that its authority remains unshaken by any rival theories. But the diffi- 
culty of the ‘great sabbath’ still remains to be explained. 

‘The great sabbath’ in the Christian Church was the Saturday inter- 
vening between Good Friday and Easter Day. As the whole week was 
called 9 peyadn éEBdopas (Chrysost. Of. Iv. p. 294), so this Saturday was 
To péeya oafBarov. Thus Chrysostom (Of. v. p. 525) writes, worep avrn 
Keparaov tav Aourav EBdopadwv, ovTws TavTns Kepady TO GaBBatov To 
peya. So again it appears 7d. 111. p. 518 TO peyadAw caBBarw, and in 
Pallad. Vit. Chrysost. 9 (tb. X11. p. 33) eréotyn 9 TOD peyadov caBBarov 
npepa ev 7 0 TwTNp otavpwhels eoxiAevoe TOV adynv. But the expression 
does not seem to be found earlier than the age of Chrysostom; for in 
A post. Const. v. 19 it occurs only in the heading of the chapter, epi 
THS Tavvuxidos TOD peyadov caBBarov, but not in the document itself. 
Again in Can. Afost. 66 él tus kAypiKos evpeOn THV KUpLaAKHY Nuepay vnoTEduV 
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7) 70 ca BBatov AnVv Tov évos povon, kafotpeioOm, where the day is men- 
tioned, but not the name, its absence is surely significant. It is also 
a noticeable fact that neither in the Afostolic Constitutions (v. 18, 19, 
vill. 33) nor in Eusebius (e.g. Vit. Const. iv. 22) nor in the Festal Letters 
of Athanasius nor in the spurious Ignatian Epistles (P27/ipp. 13), where 
they have occasion to refer to the day, do we find this designation, which 
would have been highly convenient if it had been known to the writers. 
There is therefore no evidence of the use of this term till more than 
two centuries after Polycarp’s death. Nor indeed in Polycarp’s age and 
country would it be possible; for according to Quartodeciman usage 
there could not be any ‘ great Saturday.’ 

The ‘great sabbath’ in Jewish nomenclature was different. Here 
it signified the sabbath preceding the Passover. See on this subject 
Buxtorf Sywagog. Fud. p. 285, Pearson Minor Works u. p. 544, and 
especially Jost in Steitz fakrb. f. Deutsch. Theol. 1861, p. 122. It 
will be seen from these sources of information that, though this designa- 
tion of the Saturday preceding the Passover is conjectured to have 
been much older than it is known to have been, yet the direct evidence 
for its use is separated from the age of Polycarp by an interval as wide 
as that which separates the England of Alfred from the England of 
Victoria’. Under these circumstances no stress can be laid on the 
Jewish use of the term, more especially as it creates new difficulties 
when applied to the expression in the Letter of the Smyrnzans. 

But it is important to observe that the words used in the Smyrnzean 
Letter are not 70 péya ca BBarov, but c¢BBarov péya. So far as I have 
observed, in passages where according to the later Christian usage 
Easter Eve is intended the definite article is always present, to péya 
oaBParov, and sometimes is twice repeated, 76 oa BBatov to peya. It is 
quite conceivable indeed that, as urged by Keim (p. 104) and Hilgen- 
feld (Zettschr. f. Wiss. Theol. Xxu. p. 157), the expression might ulti- 
mately assume the character of a proper name, and the definite article 
be dispensed with. But no example is produced; and even then I 
should have expected the order péeya o¢BBarov. When the author of 
the Paschal Chronicle (c. A.D. 630) desires to make it signify the 
Saturday of Passion week, he deliberately substitutes ré peyadw caf- 
Barw (see above, pp. 569, 678) for caBBatw peycdw of the original 
document. On the other hand the old Latin translators of the Zefter 
of the Smyrneans (§§ 8, 21) and of the Acts of Piontus (see below, 


1 The earliest example given by Jost made enquiryalso of Dr Schiller-Szinessy, 
belongs to the eleventh century. I have and he knows no earlier evidence. 
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p- 717) both correctly translate the expression not by ‘sabbatum 
magnum’ but by ‘ sabbatum majus,’ ‘a high sabbath.’ 

Schiirer therefore (Passastreitigketten p. 204 sq, in Zeitschr. f. Hist. 
Theol. 1870) is justified in laying stress on the absence of the article in 
this case. A ‘great’ or ‘a high sabbath’ is an expression which ex- 
plains itself. Such was the sabbath mentioned in John xix. 31 qv ydp 
peyadn 4 npepa exeivou Tod oafPBarov. Such would be any sabbath 
which coincided with a festival or other marked day in the Jewish 
calendar. There might therefore be several ‘ great sabbaths’ in the 
course of a particular year. Can we determine the sabbath meant in 
this instance ? 

If Salmon’s theory were correct (see above, p. 691 sq), it would be 
the first sabbath in Nisan, the first sabbath in the year. We have been 
obliged however to abandon this theory. Volkmar (see Egli in Zectschr. 
J- Wiss. Theol. xxv. p. 246) would explain it as ‘the first sabbath in the 
season of the Fast.’ It is so called, he supposes, ‘ having regard to the 
peyahy npépa tov alimwv, the 15th Nisan, the first great day on which 
there was no more fasting.’ This is the only explanation given, and 
I confess that I do not understand it. A far more probable solution 
was suggested by E. Liveley (+t 1605), Hebrew Professor at Cambridge. 
He calculated that, according to the modern Jewish calendar, in a.D. 167 
the 15th Adar, or the Feast of Purim, would be a sabbath and would 
fall on February 22". But this year for the martyrdom must be rejected, 
and moreover the great sabbath is the day not of his apprehension, but 
of his martyrdom, not Feb. 22, but Feb. 23. Still with the proper recti- 
fication this identification with the Feast of Purim is by far the most 
probable explanation of the difficulty; and, as such, is favourably enter- 
tained by Zahn (note on Mart. Polyc. 8). Wieseler indeed, though 
allowing that the term oafBarov pwéya might well be used of a sabbath 
which coincided with the Feast of Purim, says, ‘This festival could 
hardly fall as early as 23 February, since according to rule, Nisan 15 
must take place (‘Statt haben sollte’) after the vernal equinox.’ This 
statement is over bold*. A study of the excellent article on the Jewish 


mus Edouardus Liveleius.’ The work 


1 Ussher de Maced. et Asian. Ann. p. 


367 ‘Juxta rationes hodierni computi Ju- 
daici, anno Mundi 3927, die 15 mensis 
Adar, hoc est aerae Christianae CLXVII 
die 22 mensis Februarii, festum Purim cum 
die Sabbati concurrebat; quem idcirco 
magnum Sabbatum fuisse dictum scripsit 
in chronologia nondum edita vir doctissi- 


seems to remain still unpublished (ms 
Dubl. Univ. Libr. F. 88, 89). On this 
learned man and his works see Cooper's 
Athenae Cantabrigtenses U1. p. 407 sq. 
Wieseler (p. 59) calls him ‘ Livel’. 

* According to Jahn’s 7a/fe/n (1856) 
the 14th Adar has with the existing 
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calendar in Hamburger’s Real-Encyclopadie fiir Bibel u. Talmud i. 
p- 608 sq, will dissipate any such confidence. It is plain that the 
present Jewish calendar was not introduced till long after Polycarp’s 
time; that in his age there was no universally recognized and authori- 
tative rule; that the calendar varied from place to place, as well as from 
time to time; that these fluctuations and divergences gave infinite 
trouble to the leading spirits among the Jews; and that conferences and 
journeys were undertaken again and again ineffectually in order to arrive 
at uniformity. It was an age of transition. The devastation of Palestine 
under Hadrian had made the need ofa central authority at once more 
necessary and more difficult. The perplexities of the times affected 
the calendar. The old mode of regulating the months by the first 
appearance of the new moon had proved unsatisfactory. The need of 
some fixed rule was felt. As regards Proconsular Asia more especially two 
notices are preserved, bearing on this subject. Somewhere about the 
middle of the second century the famous R. Meir took up his abode in 
Sardis’, where he lived until his death®. He there framed a system of 
intercalation (Talm. Babl. AZegi//ah 18 b)*. In the first half of the third 
century again two other Rabbis, Chiya and Simon, made a journey 
to this same place; and they too are reported to have undertaken a 
similar reform of the calendar* (Syuhedrin 26 a). 

The present Jewish calendar is regulated by a cycle of nineteen 
years. ‘There is every reason to believe that it was not framed before 
the close of the Talmudic age, and therefore not till many generations 
after Polycarp’s time; nor indeed would it offer a solution of the problem. 
Yet, if at that time any cycle had been introduced, it would most pro- 
bably be a period of nineteen years. This is the Metonic cycle. It 
had long been known in Syria and the adjacent countries. It is the 
simplest of application. It has ultimately triumphed over all rivals as 
a main element in the regulation of Easter in the Christian Church. 
A hypothesis, even though incapable of verification, will serve to show 
the possibilities of the case, which are manifold. Let us suppose then, 
that Rabbi Meir, when he migrated to Proconsular Asia owing to the 


Jewish calendar frequently fallen many 
days before Feb. 23, before the Grego- 
rian reform of the Julian calendar. 

1 Tt is called ‘Asia’ (SDN or N'DY) ; 
see Neubauer Geogr. du Talmud p. 310. 

2 See also Hamburger Real-Encycl. 11. 
p- 714 sq, s. v- Mair, R. 

3 The notice illustrates the observance 
of the Feast of Purim in these parts; for 


we are told that R. Meir, not being able 
to find there a roll of the Book of Esther, 
wrote one from memory. 

4 The expression in both cases is says 
mv’ ‘to intercalate a year,’ but this is 
understood to mean ‘to calculate a system 
of intercalation,’ as I learn from Dr 
Schiller-Szinessy. 
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troubles in Palestine under Hadrian, persuaded the Jews of those 
parts to adopt a nineteen years’ cycle of his own construction ; that 
its intercalary months were so arranged that in the year 155 the 14th or 
rsth Adar fell on February 23; and that this calendar continued still 
in use till after the middle of the third century. We might thus find 
an explanation of the fact that this same day of the solar calendar, 
which was a ‘great sabbath’ in a.D. 155 when Polycarp was martyred, 
was likewise a ‘great sabbath’ in a.pD. 250 when Pionius was appre- 
hended; for the interval is an exact multiple of nineteen (19 x5). The 
Feast of Purim would on the assumed hypothesis fall on the same day 
in these two years. No commemoration in the Jewish calendar was so 
likely to excite the fanaticism of the more bigoted Jews, as we find it 
excited in the accounts of the last hours of Polycarp and Pionius. 


But the martyrdom of Polycarp not only synchronized with a Jewish 
high-day. It occurred likewise during a heathen festival. What was 
this festival ? 

The three celebrations, of which we hear most at Smyrna at this 
epoch (though chiefly in connexion with gymnastic contests), are the 
games of the Asiatic Confederation (xowd ’Aoias), the Olympia (Odvp- 
ma), and the Hadrianian Olympia (‘Aépiava or “Adpuavera “OAdprria)', 
At a later date a festival in honour of Commodus is added (C. Z G. 


1 C./.A. 11. 129 "ON pra ev Tydipvy 
B’, Adpiava “ON umia ev Tuvpvy B’, Kowa 
*Acias év Lpipyy (comp. ib. 127, 128), 
dating soon after A.D. 248; C./.G. 5913 
Zpdpvav € kowa Agias dis TO devTEpov o77- 
cas Tovs avTaywuoTds, ouolws ev LZuvpyy 
ON prea Kal “Adpidvia “ONparia. See also 
th. 3208 Sputpvav ON pri tH extn Kal 
dexdry...Duipvay Kowdv ’Aclas: comp. 7. 
1720, where again these same two festivals 
are mentioned together. The Olympia 
and Hadrianian Olympia occur together 
in Wood’s Ephesus Inscr. vi. 20 (p. 70); 
the xowdv (or Kowa) ’Acias alone, C./.C. 
247, 2810 b Add., 3910, 5804, 5918; the 
’Odvpmia alone, 7b. 3201; the ‘Adp. 
’OnXUprria, 7b. 3148. 

Speaking of the honours showered 
upon the Sophist Polemon by the Smyr- 
neeans, Philostratus (Vit. Soph. i. 25 § 1) 
writes, mpoxadjcba yap trav ‘Adpravav 
'Oduprlwy edocav rw avdpl Kali éyydvas, 


kal THs lepas Tpinpous émBarevev méutre- 
Tat yap Tis pnvi “AvOeornpidvi petapoia 
Tpinpys es aryopav, nv o TOU Acovigov iepets, 
olov KkuBepyynrns, evOdver melomata ék Oa- 
Adtrns Nvovgavy. This Polemon seems 
to have been instrumental in establishing 
the Hadrianian Olympia (Boeckh C./.G. 
II. p. 7133; see above, p. 468, note 1). 
He is also mentioned by Philostratus in 
connexion with the Olympia at Smyrna 
(2. c. § 9). Philostratus’ account of him 
throws considerable light on the con- 
dition of Smyrna in the age of Polycarp. 
The pageant of the trireme formed part 
of the Dionysia (Aristid. Of. I. 373 jpos 
The 


Dionysia therefore took place in Anthe- 


wpa mpwrn Acovualocs rpiypys K.T.X.). 


sterion; and it is possible that Polycarp 
suffered during them. But ‘the begin- 
ning of spring’ suggests a somewhat later 
day than Feb. 23. 
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Of these three we most naturally turn to the Kowa 
’Acias—the great anniversary of Czesar-worship—as the most renowned 
(see above, p. 467, and below, 111. p. 404). The presence of both 
Proconsul and Asiarch suggests this occasion. The air likewise is 
redolent of Czesar (§§ 8, 9, 10). We may observe also that on vii Kal. 
Mart., the date of Polycarp’s martyrdom, the festival had been going 
on for some days (§ 12); and that in an inscription belonging to the 
neighbouring city of Ephesus dated a.p. 104 (see above, p. 683) the 
preceding day, viii Kal. Mart., is styled ‘Augustus’ Day’ (SeBaory)’. 
But if there is any connexion between these two facts which I have 
thus put in juxtaposition, both the Olympia and the Hadrianian 
Olympia are excluded, as not yet existing in A.D. 104; the former 
having been instituted, as the inscriptions suggest, at a more recent 
date and probably by Hadrian’s influence (see above, p. 633 sq), the 


1 The meaning of ZeBaor7 is difficult 
to determine, and the suggestion in the 
text can only be taken as tentative. 
The following are the occurrences of the 
word. (a) In the Ephesian inscription, 
with which we are immediately concerned, 
it is Anthesterion 2=viii Kal. Mart. 
(8) An inscription at Trajanopolis given 
in Lebas and Waddington no. 1676 is 
dated érous ave’, u(nvos) Aato[tJov, DeBacr 7H 
s’. The Syllan year 215 is A.D. 130, and 
therefore in the reign of Hadrian. The 
6th Deesius according to the calendar of 
Proconsular Asia (see above, p. 679) 
would be April 28; but we do not know 
what calendar is intended. (y) We meet 
with ‘Sebaste’ again in two Egyptian in- 
scriptions (C. 7. G. 4715, 5866 c. Add.), 
and with ‘Julia Sebaste’ in a third (C.Z.G. 
4957). In 4715, belonging to the 31st year 
of Augustus, we have Ow ZeBacry, which 
(ifit had stood alone) would have been easily 
explicable, since the birthday of Augustus 
(Sept. 23) fell on the 26th of the month 
Thoth. Butin Add. 5866 c, belonging to the 
27th year of the same reign, we read pap- 
povO[t] LeBaory, as if some one particular 
day in each month bore this name. In 
4957 the date is given ['4\Ba avroxpdropos, 
pawl a’, Lloud\ig ZeBaory. If the reckon- 
ing is according to the fixed Egyptian 


calendar, this would be iv Kal. Oct. (Sept. 
28). Thisisnot,as Boeckh (111. p. 451), fol- 
lowing Letronne, supposes, the birthday 
of Livia, whose title was Julia Augusta. 
Her birthday fell towards the end of 
January (see C. 7. Z. VI. 2024), though I 
do not see why Henzen places it defi- 
nitely on iii Kal. Feb. (Jan. 30). 

Usener (see above, p. 679), finding the 
letters ZEBAZ opposite the first day in 
several months in the Lycian calendar of 
the Leyden Hemerology, infers that the 
first of each month in the calendar of Pro- 
consular Asia (corresponding always to ix 
Kal. of the Julian calendar) was called 
ceBaor}, because it was the monthly 
commemoration of the birthday of Au- 
gusts. This is probable in itself and 
gains support from the Pergamene in- 
scription (see above, p. 688 sq); but some 
of the facts are still unexplained. 

It should be mentioned that Unger 
(Fleckeisen’s Weue /Jahrbiicher 1884, p. 
569) believes that Sept. 23, as the birth- 
day of Augustus, was according to the 
old Roman calendar before the Julian re- 
form. This however is a matter of no 
moment for our present purpose, since 
confessedly after the introduction of the 
Julian calendar it was always celebrated 
on Sept. 23 of this latter. 
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latter having been founded, as the name betokens, to commemorate 
this emperor either by himself or by his successor. We thus fall back 
once more upon the xowe ’Acias. It should be added also that in the 
‘Asiatic’ calendar the month Xanthicus is designated ‘ Hierosebastus’ 
(see above, p. 679), thus pointing to some imperial commemoration at 
this season. All this however is merely tentative. We need further 
epigraphic aid which the discoveries of future years may afford, before 
we can advance beyond the region of conjecture. 


On the date of Pionius Martyrdom. 


It may be convenient, before entering on this investigation, to 
premise that the two years with which we are especially concerned are 
designated by the following consulships. 


A.D. 250 ae Caesar C. Messius Quintus Trajanus Decius Augustus II. 
Be cide Vettius Gratus. 
A.D. 251 {Imp. Caesar C. Messius Quintus Trajanus Decius Augustus IIT. 
16s Herennius Etruscus Messius Decius Caesar. 


See Klein Fasti Consulares p. 105. The latter year is sometimes 
designated ‘duobus Deciis,’ the emperor and his son being colleagues 
in office. 


I have explained already (p. 641) the relation in which these Acts 
of Pionius stood to those of Polycarp in the copy used by Eusebius. 
The volume comprised (1) The Letter of the Smyrneans, containing the 
narrative of Polycarp’s martyrdom ; (2) The Acts of Piontus and others 
who were martyred with him; (3) The Acts of Carpus, Papylus, and 
Agathonice (see above, p. 559 Sq). Eusebius ascribed all the three to 
the time of M. Aurelius. In the case of the first he was not far wrong, 
though we have seen reasons for assigning it to the previous reign. 
The third seems certainly to belong to the epoch of an associated 
sovereignty, and may have been correctly ascribed by him to the age of 
M. Aurelius, who during a great part of his reign had a colleague in the 
empire, first his ‘brother’ Verus and then his son Commodus (see 
above, p. 642 sq). In the second case alone Eusebius seems to have 
been wide of the mark. All the extant recensions of the Acts of 
Pionius place his martyrdom a century later, in the reign of Decius. 
Yet, even so, the mistake of Eusebius is explicable. /érs¢; these Acts 
at the opening speak of the celebration of Polycarp’s day and might 
suggest to a careless reader the impression that they were contempo- 
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raneous. Secondly; as they were interposed between two sets of Acts 
both belonging to the age of the Antonines, the first impulse would be 
to assign them to the same age. 

The Acts of Pionius, as hitherto published, appear only in Latin, 
but in two different recensions. (A) An old Latin version of Greek 
Acts, first published in full by Ruinart Act. Since. Mart. p. 188 sq 
(ed. Ratisbon.) from two Colbertine and two other mss. Bolland (Aez. 
Sanct. Febr. 1) had already given fragments of this recension from a 
ms of the monastery of S. Maximin at Treves. One of the Colbertine 
Mss is stated by Ruinart to be nearly eight hundred years old (‘ad annos 
800 accedit’). I have myself looked at the British Museum ms /az/. 
2800, which contains these Acts (fol. 246 b); but its text is corrupt and 
of no value. (B) A modern Latin version made from ‘the Metaphrast,’ 
and published under Febr. 1 by Lipomannus (A.p. 1551 sq) and Surius 
(A.D. 1570). The greater part is given likewise by Baronius Azz. 
Ficcles. s. a. 254. It is reprinted in Bolland Act. Sanct. Februarius 1. 
p- 37 sq. By the kindness of Dr O. von Gebhardt, who has transcribed 
the unpublished Greek Acts from a ms in the Library of S. Mark, 
Venice, Graec. ccclix, with a view to publication, I am enabled to give 
some extracts. So far as I can judge from these extracts, this seems to 
be the same recension from which the Latin version in Surius, Bolland, 
and the others is made. 

Of the comparative merits of these two recensions, which I shall call 
A and B respectively, it would be more easy to judge if we possessed 
the originals. On the whole A seems to preserve the more ancient 
form. ‘The chief distinguishing characteristic of B is the insertion of 
some explanatory details which are wanting in A. Thus in § 3 B gives 
a notice about the movements of the crowd, which implies some local 
knowledge (‘cum in forum venissent et in porticu ad orientem sita ad 
portam duplicem constitissent, impletum est totum forum et superiores 
porticus, etc.’). So again in § 9, where we are told that Sabina had 
been schooled by Pionius to give her name as Theodota ‘ne in manus 
dominae impiae posset incidere,’ the allusion is unexplained in A (see 
above, p. 639); but B inserts an explanation of which I give the ori- 
ginal from the Venice MS: mpos 16 py) éeureceiy atryv éx TOD ovoparos 
waAdw eis Tas xelpas THS avopov Iloditrys HS yevouevns adbTys Searoivys 
avtn yap ert Kaipov Topdiavot, Bovdopévn petayayety tHS TicTEws THY 
SaPivay, redjoaca eEvpirey adtnv ev dperw orov cixe TA eriTpdera AGOpa 
rapa Tov adeApav’ peta O€ TavTAa oToVdn eyévero WaTE avTyV éAevOEpw- 
Ojvar Kai ToAdtrrns Kai tov deopav x.t.A. It will be seen from these 
examples that the insertions of the recension B resemble in character 
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the additions of Codex Bezz in the Acts of the Apostles. Perhaps also 
they may be explained in the same way, as additions made to the 
original Acts of Pionius by some one who, if not an eye-witness, yet 
lived while the tradition was still fresh. But I would wish to speak 
with reserve on this point, as our published data are at present insuffi- 
cient to justify a confident opinion. On the whole, as a recension, 
A seems to be more ancient than B, and the Latin appears to have 
been for the most part a very close translation from the original. 


The notices then respecting the dates are as follows. 


(1) The time of the apprehension at the opening in § 2. 


(A) ‘Secundo itaque die sexti mensis, qui dies est quarto Idus Martias, die sab- 
bati majore, natale Polycarpi martyris celebrantes genuinum, Pionium, Sabinam, 
etc...vis persecutionis invenit.’ 

In the two Colbert Mss ‘sexti’ is omitted, probably from the inability of the scribe 
to understand how the Ides of March could synchronize with the 6th month. 

(B) ‘Vigesima tertia mensis Februarii die, cum sabbatum magnum instaret, 
natali scilicet beati martyris Polycarpi, vigente Decii imperatoris persecutione, Pionius 
presbyter et Sabina verae pietatis studiosa etc...comprehensi sunt.’ 

pnvos &xrou devtépa evicrapévouv caBBarou weyadou ev TH yeveONw 7uépa ToD wakaplou 
Laprupos Ilo\ukdprov, dvros ToD Siwypod Tod Kara Aéxiov, cvveAnpOnoay ILidvios mpecBu- 
Tepos Kal DaBiva ouodoyytpia x.T.X. 


(2) Zhe time of the martyrdom at the close in § 23. 


(A) ‘Acta sunt haec sub proconsule Julio Proclo et Quintiliano, consule Im- 
peratore Gaio Mense Quinto, Trajano Decio et Vizeto Grato, et ut Romani dicunt iv 
Idus Martii, et ut Asiani dicunt mense sexto, die sabbati, hora decima. Sic autem 
facta sunt ut nos scripsimus, imperante Domino nostro Jesu Christo, cui est honor et 
gloria in saecula saeculorum. Amen.’ 

So it is read in the Colbert Mss. For ‘Julio...... ut nos scripsimus’ the Ms S. 
Maximin. has ‘Julio Proculo et Quintiliano C. Messio Quinto Trajano Decio, Vicio 
Grato, ut Romani dicunt’ etc. (the rest as in the Colbert Mss); the Ms of de Noailles 
‘Julio Proculo et Quintiliano, Gaio Messio, Quinto Trajano Decio Vitiotrato, quarto 
Idus Martii, die sabbati, hora decima: sunt autem facta ut scripsimus’; Har/. 2800 
‘Julio Proculo et Decio imperatore quarta Idus Martii, sexta die mensis, sabbato et 
hora decima’ (omitting ‘sic autem...scripsimus’). b 

(B) ‘Haec acta sunt Julio Asiae proconsule, Proclo et Quintiliano magistratum 
gerentibus, consule tertium Messio Quinto Trajano et Deltio Gratio secundum, Tra- 
jano Decio Augusto, ante iv Idus Martias more Romanorum, Asiae autem more septi- 
mi mensis undecimo, die sabbati, hora decima; ut nos autem loquimur, regnante 
Domino nostro Jesu Christo etc.’ 

Taira érpaxOn emi avOurarov rns Actas IovNov, IlpdxXou cal Kuvri\\cavod brarevdv- 
Tw, abroKparopos Td Tplrov Meclov Kivrov Tpaiavod cal AeXrlov I'parot Tpaiavod Aexlov 
LeBacrod cal Aedrlov I'parod 7d Sevrepov, mpd recodpwv liuv Mapriwv xara ‘Pwralous, 
kata 5é’Agavods unvods exrov évveaxadexary, jucpa caBBaTw, wpa dexadry, kara be Huds 


Baoievovros ro Kuplou juwy Inootd Xpiorod, @ 7 bea els rods alGvas Tov aluvav. duh. 
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To these passages in the Acts should be added the notice in the Chron. Pasch. 
pp- 503, 504 (ed. Bonn.), which I will call C. 

(C) "Ivé. 15’. a’. br. Aexiov Kalcapos cai Aexiov viod atrod. 

Kal év Sudipry ths Actas Uidvios adv aAdots troddois euaptipynaer, dvnp Aoyios Kal TOY 
évy pabhpacw Tod Xpioriavey Néyou diamperdivTwv yrwpifduevos, éml Tpdkdov KuivriAX- 
avod dvOurarov THs "Aclas mpd 6’ iddv Mapriwy, 6 éort Kata ’Actavods unui éxTw «B’, caB- 
Barov wpa Sexary. 


With these data, we have to consider first the year and then the day 
of the martyrdom. 

(x) As regards the year, there can be no doubt that A assigns it to 
A.D. 250. The words should doubtless be read ‘Sub proconsule Julio 
Proclo Quintiliano, coss. Imperatore Gaio Messio Quinto Trajano 
Decio et Vettio Grato.’ On the other hand C places it under a.D. 251, 
but C has tumbled about the consuls for these years in hopeless confu- 
sion. It gives the names in the following order: (i) Decius and 
Gratianus, i.e. Gratus (A.D. 250); (ii) Gallus and Volusianus (A.D. 252) ; 
(iii) Volusianus and Maximus (A.D. 253); (iv) Decius and Decius (a.D. 
251); (v) Valerianus and Gallienus (a.D. 254). Its authority there- 
fore is valueless. As regards B, Ussher (de Maced. et Asian. Ann. p. 
372 sq) considers that it originally gave the consuls of A.D. 251 in the 
text; that some scribe annotated in the margin those of A.D. 250 ‘ex 
fastis consularibus, qui hoc in loco sunt turbatissimi’; and that thence 
the note crept partially into the text and produced the confusion which 
we find. It should be observed that Ussher was only acquainted with 
Band C. Had he known A, he could not have maintained this view. 
If there be any interpolation from the margin such as he supposes, it 
must have been the converse. The consuls of a.D. 250 must have 
stood in the text originally, and those of a.p. 251 have been super- 
posed. But I do not see anything of the kind. The vo zpirov is a 
mistaken interpretation of IT’, i.e. Tatov, the prenomen of Decius, which 
accordingly has disappeared in B, and ro devrepov belongs properly to 
the senior consul, the emperor himself; but as he was already provided 
with a number 70 zpirov in the way which I have explained, it was 
necessary to transfer ro devtepov to his junior colleague. The younger 
Decius however, the son Herennius Etruscus, was never consul more 
than once. ‘The rest of the confusion is explained by a careless repeti- 
tion of names. ‘The year of the martyrdom therefore is a.D. 250. This 
year moreover, as I have shown (see above, p. 713), offers an explana- 
tion of the ‘great sabbath’, which it is impossible to explain if the year 
251 be taken. 

(2) When we come to consider the day, we must keep apart two 
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distinct dates ; (2) The day of the apprehension, and (8) The day of the 
martyrdom. 

(a) As regards the day of the apprehension, C affords no aid. But 
comparing A and B together, we can be at no loss as to the original. 
It stood pnvos éxrov devtépa evictapévov caBBarov peyadov, ev tH yevel- 
Aiw 7uEpa TOD paxapiov paptupos HoAvKaprov x.t.A.; Or perhaps we should 
read devrépa iotapevov, caBBdtw peyadw «.t.’., which may be compared 
with the date given in the account of Polycarp’s martyrdom Zav6ixod 
devtépa iotapevov...caBBatw peyadtw. ‘The explanatory Roman date found 
only in the Latin of A, ‘qui dies est quarto Idus Martias’ [March 12], 
is obviously an interpolation from the end of the Acts where it gives 
the day of the martyrdom. The day of the apprehension then was 
Febr. 23. The genucnum natale of the Latin is probably a transla- 
tion of the simple yeve6Avus auepa of the Greek. The Roman 
emperors had two birthdays, the ‘imperii natalis’ and the ‘lucis 
natalis,’ the day of their accession and the day of their natural birth, 
the latter being called also ‘ genuinus’ or ‘ genethliacus’ (see Gothofred 
Cod. Theod. 1. p. 143, Ul. p. 156). As applied to a martyr, his ‘ genuinus 
natalis’ is the day of his martyrdom, which was his birth into the 
heavenly light. The word therefore does not contain any suggestion of 
a previous error in the time of keeping Polycarp’s festival, as we might 
suppose at first sight. 

In the year a.D. 250 the second of the sixth month (Xanthicus), 
February 23, was a Saturday, as it was in A.D. 155, the year of Polycarp’s 
martyrdom. In A the expression oafParov péya is correctly translated 
‘sabbatum majus’, not ‘magnum ’, as I have already pointed out. The 
translator did not confuse it with ‘¢4e great sabbath’ of later Christian 
nomenclature. Probably, as on the actual day of Polycarp’s martyr- 
dom, so also on this commemoration the Feast of Purim fell on this 
day, and hence the name. _ Reasons have been given above (p. 712 sq) 
for the surmise that a nineteen years’ cycle prevailed in Asia Minor 
at this time; so that the Jewish festivals would recur on exactly the 
same days of the year in A.D. 250 as in A.D. 155. ‘This, so far as 
it goes, is a confirmation not only of the veracity of the accounts both 
of Polycarp and of Pionius, but also of the particular years which we 
have assigned on other grounds to the two martyrdoms'’. 


1 Following his theory (see above, p. and on this day therefore he places the 
703) that Polycarp’s day was a moveable apprehension of Pionius. But to do this 
feast, and adopting the year 251, Ussher he is obliged to reject both the Asiatic 


(p- 372) finds that the Saturday before and the Roman dating and retains only 
the Passover in this year was March 22, the odBSarov péya. 
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(8) The day of the martyrdom is given in all our authorities as 
iv Id. Mart. (i.e. March 12). Moreover, as we have already seen, this 
date has from this passage crept into the opening of the narrative like- 
wise. ‘The evidence therefore in its favour is very considerable, This 
point then we must regard as settled. A period of seventeen days 
would thus have elapsed between the capture and the martyrdom. This 
is an interval long enough, and not too long, for the incidents as given 
in the Acts. In the corresponding ‘Asiatic’ date there are great dis- 
crepancies. In the Greek of B it is given as évveaxaidexary, the 19th. 
A glance at the calendar given above (p. 680) will show that this is 
correct ; for iv Id. Mart. there corresponds to Xanthicus 19. Moreover 
the date in the corresponding Latin of B, ‘undecimo,’ is explicable. 
Some letters have dropped out either in the Greek (év[veaxa:|dexary, 
and so évdexary) or in the Latin (‘unde[vi|c[es]imo,’ and so ‘undecimo’). 
In A the number of the day is altogether omitted, probably because 
the translator or the scribe could not reconcile it with any calendar 
with which he was acquainted. In C we have the substitution «8’.. This 
may be an error of transcription; but I am disposed to think that it 
is a deliberate substitution in accordance with the Syromacedonian 
calendar of the fourth and later centuries (see above, p. 704), where the 
Syromacedonian months ran fard pass with the Julian. In the Menza 
the day of Pionius is March r1. ‘This may be an accidental displace- 
ment of one day (which is not unfrequent), or it may have arisen out of 
the false reading évdexaty already mentioned. As regards the number 
of the month, A and C agree with the Greek of B in exrw, as indeed the 
corresponding Latin date requires. The Latin of B alone reads the 
7th, ‘septimo.’ I suppose that this is an error of some Latin scribe, 
vii for vi. Noris (De Ann. Maced. p. 31) says ‘Unius literae varia- 
tione, érrw for extw, mensis sexfus in septimum...mutatus fuit.’ It is 
barely possible perhaps that the Latin translator might have supposed 
that érros was a good Greek word (for €Bdou0s), but he has done 
nothing to deserve this imputation of ignorance. Another possible 
explanation would be that Xanthicus was the 7th month in the 
calendar (see above, p. 704) of some Greek scribe, who altered it ac- 
cordingly. 

But what are we to say of caBBarw? March 12 was not a Satur- 
day either in a.D. 250 or in A.D. 251. The Saturdays in a.D. 250 
were Feb. 23 (vii Kal. Mart.), March 2 (vi Non. Mart.), March g (vii Id. 
Mart.), March 16 (xvii Kal. Apr.). No explanation therefore is possible, 
based on an erroneous transcription of the Roman date. It remains 
that ca8Barw must be an interpolation here. This is also Noris’s view 


Se  . 
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(p. 31)’. Just as we saw that the Roman date, iv Id. Mart., was inter- 
polated in the earlier part of the narrative from the later, so conversely 
the ‘sabbath’ is interpolated in the later part from the earlier. Every- 
thing in the narrative points to a sabbath as the day of the appre- 
hension, but nothing there suggests a sabbath as the day of the actual 
martyrdom. 

We may therefore with some confidence restore the chronological 
notice at the close of the Acts of Pionius as follows; 

Tatra érpaxOn eri avOuvrarov [ris “Acias| “lovAdov IIpdxAov KoivriA\ua- 
vov, vratevovtwy [avtokpdtopos| T'aiov Meaoiov Kotvtov Tpaiavod Aexiov 
[X<Bacrod| ro devtepov Kai Overtiov Ipdrov, rpo tecoapwv ciddv Maprtiwv 
kata Pwpaiovs, kata d€ “Aciavods pnvos exTov évveakaweKaTyn nEépa, wpa 


dexaty, Kata d€ nuas BactXevovtos Tod Kupiov nuadv “Incot Xpuotod x.7.X. 


‘These things happened when Julius Proculus Quintilianus was proconsul [of 
Asia], in the consulship of [Imperator] Gaius Messius Quintus Trajanus Decius [Au- 
gustus] for the second time and Vettius Gratus, according to Roman reckoning on the 
4th before the Ides of March, according to Asiatic reckoning on the rgth day of the 
sixth month, at the tenth hour, but according to the reckoning of us (Christians) in 
the reign of our Lord Jesus Christ, etc.’ 


Aubé (L’Eedise et ’ Etat p. 142, 1885) writes; ‘It is certain that the 
Greek Acts which Eusebius had before his eyes did not contain either 
the name of the proconsul who judged Pionius or the name of the 
emperor Trajanus Decius, both of them given in the Latin works.’ I do 
not feel so sure on this point. As regards the proconsul’s name, I have 
already given reasons why it might have been read by Eusebius without 
suggesting a date (p. 637). The case of the emperor’s name is different. 
Clearly it cannot have stood in the forefront (§ 2), as it does in B, rod 
duypod Tod Kara Aéxov. But its absence in A shows that the mention of 
the name here in B is a later addition. If however it occurred only in 
the chronological note at the end, it might possibly have escaped his 
notice, more especially if airoxparopos and Y<Bacrot were wanting in 
his copy, as they are in some of ours. Zahn apparently considers that 
Eusebius was correct in ascribing the martyrdom of Pionius to the age 
of Polycarp and not to that of Decius (see Harnack Zeitschr. f. Kirchen- 
gesch. 1. p. 81). He therefore looks upon the present Acts of Pionius 
as interpolated since the time of Eusebius (Ign. et Polyc. Zest. pp. 1, 
164, 165). But the characteristics of the age of Decius (the prominence 
of the sects for instance) seem to me to be woven into the very texture 


1 He says ‘utrobique’,‘in both places’; day of the apprehension, a sabbath is 
but in the earlier passage, where it is the altogether in its place, as we have seen. 
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of these Acts; and I cannot conceive any scheme of interpolation 
which would bring them into harmony with the times of M. Aurelius 
and yet preserve anything worth preserving. I am constrained there- 
fore to hold Eusebius guilty of an error in this case. 

The Western Churches keep the day of Pionius on Febr. rst, and 
this is found as early as the Old Roman Martyrology (see above, p. 570). 
But the zeronymian Martyrology preserves traces of the correct day. 
Under iv Id. Mart. we read ‘Smyrnae Pionis Metrodi’ [l. Pionii, Metro- 
dori]; though under Kal, Feb. we find the name ‘Poenis’ [ Pionii] twice, 
and in conjunction with a Polycarpus (see above, p. 570). There 
seems therefore to be a confusion of two persons bearing the name; 
and Feb. 1st would belong originally not to the Smyrnzean martyr, but 
to his namesake. 


— 


ae. EL. 


A.D. 136. 


aD. 128. 


aD. 47. 


Ae, LOr. 


A.D. 166. 


A.D. 169. 
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IMPERIAL FASTI. 


ACCESSION OF HapRIAN (August 11). His name becomes 
Imp. Caesar Trajanus Hadrianus Augustus. 


L. Ceionius Commodus Verus adopted Caesar (before 
August 29). His name becomes L. Aelius Caesar. 


L. Aelius Caesar dies (January 1). T. Aurelius Fulvus 
Boionius Arrius Antoninus adopted Caesar (February 25). 
His name becomes T. Aelius Hadrianus Antoninus. 


He himself adopts M. Annius Verus and L. Ceionius 
Commodus (the son of the above-mentioned). They 
become M. Aelius Aurelius Verus and L. Aelius Aurelius 
Commodus. 


ACCESSION OF T. ANTONINUS on the death of Hadrian 
(July 10). His imperial name is Imp. Caesar T. Aelius 
Hadrianus Antoninus Augustus Pius. 


M. Aurelius receives ¢he ¢ribunician power (before March 
17). 
ACCESSION OF M. AuRELIUS on the death of Antoninus 


Pius (March 7). His imperial title is Imp. Caesar M. 
Aurelius Antoninus Augustus. 


L. AELIUS is associated in the empire, and becomes Imp. 
Caesar L. Aurelius Verus Augustus. 


L. Aelius Aurelius Commodus, the son of Marcus, is made 
Caesar (Oct. 12). 


DeaAtH oF L. VeRus (January). M. Aurelius is now sole 
emperor. 


46—2 
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A.D. 176. LL. AURELIUS COMMODUS is associated with his father in the 
empire at the end of this year or the beginning of the 
next. His name is Imp. Caesar L. Aurelius Commodus 
Augustus. 


A.D. 180, DratH oF M. Auretius (March 17), when Commodus 
becomes sole emperor. His name is changed into Imp. 
Caesar M. Aurelius Commodus Antoninus Pius Felix 
Augustus; but the change of the preenomen from Lucius 
to Marcus is not constant. 


ADDENDA. 


p- 9 sq. I am glad to find that the opinion here maintained respecting the 
Neronian persecution has found support in a recent work by C. F. Arnold Die 
Neronische Verfolgung (Leipzig 1888). He has gone into the whole question and 
agrees with me in thinking; (1) That the distinction between Jews and Christians 
was recognized at the time of the persecution; and (2) That Poppzea had an influence 
on Nero unfavourable to the Christians. His agreement is the more welcome, 
because he does not appear to have seen what I had written. On the other hand the 
opposite view is maintained in the excellent edition C. Plintz Caecilit Secundi 
LE pistulae pp. 51 sq, 240 sq, by E. G. Hardy. How much or how little influence 
Poppzea may have had, is a matter of opinion and of small consequence. But in my 
judgment the plain evidence of Tacitus as to the distinction of Jews and Christians 
cannot be set aside in favour of nineteenth century criticism, even if the difficulties 
had been twentyfold greater than they are. Otherwise, by the application of the 
same rule generally, a great part of history would be reduced to ‘a pack of lies’. 

p- 541. 8. The letters between Pliny and Trajan relating to the Christians are the 
subject of a paper by Arnold Studien zur Geschichte der Plinianischen Christenver- 
Jolgung in Theologische Studien u. Skizzen 1. p. 229 sq (Konigsberg 1887), where their 
genuineness is vindicated and their bearing discussed. 

p- 142. On this supposed commentary of Theophilus see also a long article by 
W. Bornemann in Zettschr. f. Kirchengesch. X. p. 169 sq (1888). 

p- 491 1. 20. This legion has since been made the subject of a careful monograph 
De Legione Romanorum X Gemina by E. Ritterling (Lips. 1885), where its origin 
and history are fully given, so far as they can be traced. For the period during which 
it was stationed in Pannonia see p. 50 sq. My statement of its locality needs some 
modification. Its proper station in the age of M. Aurelius was Pannonia, where it 
had already been located for a considerable time. Under Hadrian it took part in the 
Judaic war, but this was only a temporary displacement. For the derivation of 
‘Fretensis’ (see p. 492 1. 5) from the ‘fretum Siculum,’ near which it was at one 
time stationed, see Ritterling, p. 7. 

p- 493 sq. ‘The Early Christian Monuments of Phrygia’ are the subject of five 
interesting papers in the Axfositor, Third Series, VII. p. 241 sq, p. 401 sq (1888), 1x. 
p- 141 Sq, p- 253 Sq, 392 sq (1889) by Prof. W. M. Ramsay. The two last treat more 
especially of the inscription of Abercius. These papers throw considerable light on 
the history of Montanism, which was apparently the prevailing type of Christianity in 
this district of Phrygia in the age of M. Aurelius—Abercius being the leader and 
representative of the Catholic minority. Ramsay maintains (IX. p. 271) that, though 
this city was called ‘ Hieropolis’ by the semi-barbarous natives, its true Greek name 
was ‘ Hierapolis’ (iepa m6Xts), like the city in the valley of the Lycus—the designation 
being due to the sacred mineral springs (1X. p. 254 sq, 271). He points out that the 
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name of the saint is originally Roman, and that therefore its correct form is ‘Avircius’ 
(Ix. p. 268, 3945q). On p. 501 (the last line’ but one) I ought to have written ‘ wife’ 
for ‘mother,’ as Ramsay points out. Probably the husband and wife mentioned in 
this inscription were related, and hence the provision extended rots aveyots wou which 
is unusual in such cases (see IX. p. 396). 

I have learnt recently from Prof. Rendel Harris that a Ms of an earlier form of the 
Acts of Abercius, before it was manipulated by the Metaphrast, has been discovered 
in the East and that it will shortly be published in Greece. Unfortunately I could 
not delay my new edition until its appearance. But its existence seemed to me to be 
a sufficient reason why I should not enter into Ramsay’s differences from myself and 
others as to the text and interpretation of the inscription (Ix. p. 264 sq), where new 
evidence may shortly be expected, which will decide some of the questions at issue. 

p. 516. S. Cecilia is the subject of a long article entitled Die 4. Cactlia in 
Zusammenhang mit der Papstcrypta sowie der altesten Kirche Roms in the Zeitschr. f. 
Kirchengesch. 1X. p. 1 sq (1887) by Erbes, where De Rossi’s views are discussed and 
many of his conclusions questioned. Erbes considers that the Roman bishop Urbanus 
himself is the person buried in the papal vault (p. 30 sq); that the Acts of S. Cecilia 
were written after A.D. 486 (p. 10 sq); that she was probably martyred under Severus 
A.D. 202—211 (p. 42); that the earliest bishops buried in the papal vault were Ponti- 
anus and Anteros A.D. 236 (p. 33), Fabianus the successor of Anteros having first 
constructed this vault; and that the body of S. Czecilia was removed thither afterwards 
(p. 41), having originally been deposited in the immediate neighbourhood. He seems 
to me to have made out a very fair case for Fabianus as the constructor of this 
papal vault, though it is ascribed by De Rossi to the age of Zephyrinus. 

p- 5111.7. The reference to Bull. di Arch. Crist. 1884, 1885, p. 149 sq, is acci- 
dentally inserted in the wrong place. It is an archzeological account by De Rossi of 
recent discoveries in the Cemetery of Maximus ad Sanctam Felicitatem, which con- 
tained the reputed graves of Felicitas and her son Silanus (or Silvanus), and has 
nothing to do with the text of the Acts. The remains of a fresco of Felicitas and her 
seven sons were found here, and are compared by De Rossi with the similar picture 
near the Baths of Titus mentioned in my account (p. 513). The ruins of the newly- 
discovered basilica and sepulchre of S. Felicitas point to a date as early as the close 
of the 4th century, but they throw no light on the origin of the story. 

Some remarks on the parallel stories of Felicitas and Symphorosa will be found in 
Egli Martyrien u. Martyrologien p. gt sq, but they do not add anything to our 
knowledge; see also the same writer in Zettschr. f. Wiss. Theol. XXX1. p. 385 sq, where 
he discusses the days assigned to Felicitas, as well as those assigned to Polycarp and 
Ignatius, in the different calendars. 

p- 642. Since my first edition appeared, Harnack (Zexte u. Untersuchungen iV. 
Hft. 3, 4. p. 435 sq) has edited and commented upon these original Acts of Carpus, 
Papylus, and Agathonice (1888). As he does not appear to have read what I had 
written, I am the more glad to find that we agree on the main points. He considers 
these Acts to be genuine, as I had maintained them to be; and he points out, as I had 
done, that they imply a divided sovereignty and therefore cannot be assigned to the 
reign of Decius. Whereas I had offered the alternative of M. Aurelius or Severus, 
though inclining to the former (see p. 715), he definitely ascribes them, as Zahn also 
does, to the earlier of these two epochs. 

p. 667, last line. In the 4th edition (posthumous) of Bp Wordsworth’s work 
(1889) a change of view is expressed, and the earlier date adopted. 
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p. 711 1. 20. The difficulty, real or supposed, in the identification of the ‘great 
sabbath’ of Polycarp’s martyrdom with the feast of Purim, which I have provisionally 
adopted, has given rise to another theory of Mr C. H. Turner of New College, Oxford, 
which he communicated to Bishop J. Wordsworth, and which the latter has introduced 
into the posthumous edition of his father’s work, Wordsworth’s Church History to the 
Council of Nicea p. 163 sq (1889), stamping it with his own approval. Turner 
considers Waddington’s date which I have adopted open to two objections. 

1. Lipsius (Chronologie p. 263) fixes the death of Pius and accession of Anicetus 
A.D. 154 at the earliest and A.D. 156 at the latest. Now if this be so, and if 
Polycarp was martyred in Feb. 155, he must have visited Anicetus at Easter 154; but 
this is too narrow a margin, and Lipsius therefore prefers 156 to 155. Mr Turmer 
agrees with him. I believe that I have shown in my forthcoming edition of Clement 
(I. p. 343), that it is impossible with our existing data to fix the accessions of the Roman 
bishops in the middle of the second century within three or four years, though a strict 
reckoning would suggest A.D. 153—155 for that of Anicetus. But the conclusion to 
which we are driven by the evidence is that, wherever we have an independent date, as 
e.g. the Martyrdom of Polycarp, this should be used ‘to test the accuracy of the chro- 
nology of the papal list, and not conversely’ (tb. p. 341). 

2. He quotes Dr Salmon as showing that my identification of the ‘great sabbath’ 
of the Martyrdom with the Jewish feast of Purim ‘is, if correct, fatal to the usually 
accepted date, since Purim fell at the full moon of Adar, and no full moon fell within 
even ten days of February 23 in A.D. 155.’ But there was not the same reason why the 
precise day of the full moon should be observed in the case of Purim, as there was in 
the case of the Passover. Adar was the last month of the year, and it was at this 
period of the year that the intercalations were made. Whether in this age the Jews 
intercalated by whole months or fractions of months, we cannot say. Whether they 
celebrated two feasts of Purim in the intercalary year, as they did at a later date, the 
greater and the lesser, the one in Adar, the other in Veadar (the intercalary month), 
we are not informed. The only certain fact is, that the Jewish intercalations at this 
period were uncertain and varied in different localities. 

Thus it seems to me that the irregularities of the period leave room for the 
hypothesis that in the year 155 the feast of Purim may have fallen on February 23. 
But I do not lay any stress on this particular solution. The expression ca488arov uéya, 
‘a high sabbath,’ would (as I have said) be satisfied by any day on which any festival 
or commemoration was coincident with a sabbath. 

On the other hand Mr Turner’s theory requires that the 22nd should be substituted 
for the 23rd, though there is no authority for this day. This substitution he supports 
by the hypothesis, that’ in the calendar of Proconsular Asia the intercalary day 
might be different from the Julian (vi Kal. Mart.= Feb. 23), so that in a leap- 
year Feb. 22, not Feb. 23, would be the equivalent. But for this hypothesis—which 
seems very unlikely in itself—there is no evidence. Nor do I see any possible inter- 
calation that would support the theory. In the inscription which I have discussed 
(p. 683) I have given reasons why 2nd Anthesterion (Xanthicus) might be reckoned as 
viii Kal. Mart. instead of vii Kal. Mart. As this was leap-year (A.D. 104), Mr Turner 
seems to think that the fact will help him. I do not see how. If the supposed inter- 
calary day in the calendar of Proconsular Asia were before 3rd Xanthicus, it would 
push this calendar one day forward as compared with the Julian, and 3rd Xanthicus 
might be equivalent to vi Kal. Mart., but not to viii Kal. Mart. ; if it were after, it 
could not affect the 3rd Xanthicus in the comparative reckoning of the two calendars. 
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Abeddadan; confused with Sheba in the 
Apostolical constitutions, and in the 
Long Recension, 133, 263 

Abercius (S.), Life of; authorities for, 493; 
its contents, 493; epitaph embedded 
in, 493, 7253 its confusion between 
‘Hierapolis’ and ‘Hieropolis,’ 494; 
the epitaph itself discovered, 495 sq; 
text, translation, and notes, 497 sq; its 
allegorical character, 498; the erasure 
in it, 499; the foundation for the story 
in the Life, 498 sq; date of the Life, 
499; chronological errors of the writer, 
500; perhaps connected with the 
Pionian Life of Polycarp, 500; the 
Metaphrast’s Life a revision, 500; an 
earlier form discovered, 726 

Abercius, bishop of Hieropolis; his iden- 
tification with Avircius Marcellus, 494, 
498; his visit to Rome, and Meso- 
potamia, 444, 493, 498; his position 
in the conflict with Montanism, 725; 
correct form of the name, 725; writ- 
ings ascribed to, 501; see <Avircius 
Marcellus 

Abercius, two of the name in the Life of 
S. Abercius, 494 

Abircius, recently discovered inscriptions 
containing the name, 501 

Abraham Ecchellensis, publishes Ebed- 
Jesu’s Catalogue in Latin, 280 

Abridgments, phenomena of, 325 

Acacius of Ceesarea, considered by Zahn 
to be the author of the Long Recen- 
sion, 267 

Acta Justini, 451 

Acta Pilati; not quoted as genuine by 
Tertullian, 55; nor by Justin Martyr, 
55; subsequent to and resultant from 
their statements, 55 

Acts of Alexander, 505 sq 

Acts of Barsamya; on the persecution of 
Trajan, 18, 67 sq; their history and 
spuriousness, 18, 69; see also Bar- 
samya 

Acts of Leucius, the name Burrhus in, 366 


Acts of Martyrdom of Ignatius; Ar- 
menian, go; Greek, 22, 31, 2453 (i) 
Antiochene, 362, 556; (ii) Roman, 3, 
339, 507; Syriac, 106 sq, 2813 all his- 
torically valueless, but a proof of his 
popularity, 22, 31, 48 

Acts of Martyrdom of Polycarp; see 
Smyrneans, Letter of the 

Acts of Perpetua and Felicitas; date of, 
143; coincidences with the Ignatian 
Epistles in, 38, 143, 348, 359 

Acts of Pionius; refer to the day of 
Polycarp’s martyrdom, 556; bear testi- 
mony to the Letter of the Smyrnzans, 
607, 689; their genuineness, (1) Internal 
evidence, 639 sq; (ii) External evi- 
dence, Eusebius, 640 sq; the extant 
Acts, 638 sq, 716 sq; Mss of, 716; 
showing two recensions, 716; the re- 
censions compared, 716 sq; the notices 
of dates in them, 717 sq; the text of 
these notices restored, 721; the docu- 
ment in Eusebius’ hands, 640 sq, 715 
sq, 721 sq; see also Pionian Life of 
Polycarp, Pionius 

Acts of Sharbil; on the character of 
Trajan, 3, 66 sq; their history, 69; 
their spuriousness, 69 ; see also Shardil 

Acts of Thekla; date and character of, 
623; resemblances to the Letter of the 
Smyrnzeans in, 623 

Acts of Titus; description of, 56; ascribed 
to Zenas, 56; account of Pliny’s con- 
version in, 56 

Addai, the presbyter; his questions to 
Jacob of Edessa, 92, 98; Doctrine of, 
plagiarised in the Long Recension, 
201 

Ado of Vienne ; his date, 125, 570, 5753 
quotes the Ignatian Epistles inthe Latin 
version of the Long Recension, 125, 
2258q; sources ofhis account of Ignatius, 
232; of his information generally, 570, 
575; on the martyrdom of S. Caecilia, 
520 sq 

félius Verus; see Verus, L., the Elder 
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Africa, martyrdoms in, 522 sq, 524 sq3 
see also Acts of Perpetua 

African proconsulate; see Proconsulate 

Agape; its relation to the Eucharist, 52, 
400 sq; the word in the Ignatian 
Epistles, 401 

Agapius the martyr, Eusebius’s account 
of, 614 

Agathonice; mention by Eusebius of her 
martyrdom, 556, 641; represented as 
sister of Papylus, 642; date of her mar- 
tyrdom, 642 sq, 715; see Papylus, 
Lergamene Martyrs 

Agathopus; see Rhatus Agathopus 

Alauda, as the name of a legion, 490 

Alce; meets Ignatius at Smyrna, 35, 366 
sq; the name Smyrnzean, 366; coinci- 
dence in the Martyrdom of Polycarp, 
367, 624; sister of Nicetes and aunt of 
Herodes, 35, 366, 453; not the wife of 
Polycarp, 440 

Aldus Manutius; publishes the corre- 
spondence of Pliny, 52, 53, 54 sq; 
establishes its authenticity, 54 sq 

Alexander, Hieropolitan inscription on 
the tomb of, 494; its relation to the 
epitaph of Abercius, 494 sq 

Alexander, husband and son of S. Feli- 
citas, 511 sq; inscription on the son’s 
tomb discovered, 512; the basilica of 
S. Felicitas, once the husband’s house, 
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fie wie of Abonoteichos, 466 

Alexander of Jerusalem; plagiarised in 
the Ignatian Epistle to the Antiochenes 
through Eusebius, 260 

Alexander, physician from Phrygia and 
martyr, 446 

Alexander Severus; see Severus, Alex- 
ander 

Alexandria Troas ; see Zvoas 

Aliturus, the actor, 11 

Allatius’ professed transcript of a Vatican 
MS exposed, 119 sq 

Amantius, a martyr, 506 

‘Amen: Gratia’, 125, 205, 279 

Amisa, correspondence between Pliny and 
Trajan respecting, 19 sq 

Ammia, the Montanist, 383 

Ammianus, on the riots at Daphne, 43 sq 

Amr of Tirhani mentions the vision of 
Ignatius, 31 

Anachronisms alleged against the Igna- 
tian Epistles, 364, 385 sq, 412 sq, 
422 

Anacolutha in the Ignatian Epistles; a 
proof of their hurried character, 360 sq, 
421; analogous to the Pauline Epistles, 
421; found in the Short and Middle 
Forms equally, 313 

Anastasia the Deaconess, Letter to; not 
from Ignatius, but from Severus of 


INDEX. 


Antioch, 192; Merx’s error regarding, 
192 

Anaaihe: persons bearing the name, 
204 

Anastasius Bibliothecarius; date of, 27; 
first mentions the legend of the Qeo- 
popos, 27 

Anastasius I. of Antioch; first quotes the 
spurious Ignatian Epistles, 204, 251, 
254, 257, 279; is quoted by Gregory 
the Great, 125, 204 

Anastasius of Sinai; quotes the spurious 
Ignatian epistles, 212; his Hodegus, 
549 

Anazarbus; mentioned in the Long Re- 
cension, 260; argument therefrom as 
to date, 260; as to place of writing, 
274 

Anazarbus, Marinus of; see Marinus 

Andochius, the presbyter, 447, 571 

Andreas of Crete, quotes the Ignatian 
Epistles, 212 

Andrew, the Apostle, at Ephesus, 438 

Anencletus of Rome, his place in the 
episcopal succession, 247, 261, 266 

Angelology of Ignatius examined, 375, 
405 sq; a characteristic of his age, 405 ; 
analogy in the case of Hooker, 406; 
the principal passage in the Curetonian 
Epistles, 321 

Anglo-Latin Version of the Ignatian E- 
pistles; Ussher’s discovery of, 76, 243 
sq; probability of Grossteste’s author- 
ship considered, 76 sq; evidence of a 
Tours Ms, 78; not known out of Eng- 
land, 77; value of, 79; Greek Ms used 
by the author, 79; relation of its text 
to the extant Greek, 80; mss of, 81 
sq; the lost Mountague Ms, 83 sq; its 
readings preserved on the margin of 
Ussher’s transcript, 84 

Anicetus, bishop of Rome; his meeting 
with Polycarp, 449 sq, 553, 555, 5585 
562, 563, 568, 727; date of his epis- 
copate, 676, 727; Lipsius’ argument 
founded thereon, 671, 727; Keim’s 
argument, 676, 727 

Anteros, the burial-place of, 726 

Anthologia Palatina; epigrams relating 
to Polycarp and Nicolas of Myra in, 
576 

Antinomianism; its rise in the early 
Church, 586 sq; testimony of the 
Epistle of Polycarp to, 586 

Antinous, referencein the Sibylline oracles 
to the deification of, 544 

Antioch ; beautified by Theodosius, 47; 
the Tychzeum at, 47; Daphne, the sub- 
urb of, 41 sq; the Daphnitic gate, 62, 
156; ‘Great Church’ of, 46; archi- 
tectural splendour of, 47; Paul and 
Barnabas at, 417 Sq}; visited by Trajan, 
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62; by Antoninus Pius, 663, 664; by 
the emperor Philip, 40; by Julian, 
42; alleged persecutions at, 32, 36, 63 
sq, 368; according to Malalas the scene 
of the martyrdom of Ignatius, 63, 64; 
Ignatius’ grave shown at, 46; character 
of the populace at, 417; deputation to 
the Church of, 288, 336, 368, 5913 
bishops of, 27, 247, 261; Polycarp’s 
proposed visit to, 590sq ; interest shown 
by the author of the Long Recension 
in, 274; the name Theopolis, 279 

Antioch, Council of, 258 

Antiochene Acts of Martyrdom; see 
Acts of Martyrdom of Lgnatius 

Antiochenes, Ignatian Epistle to the, 
plagiarism in, 260; see also Spurious 
Lgnatian Epistles 

Antiochus the Great; his wholesale trans- 
portation of Jews, 468 

Antiochus the Monk; coincidences with 
and quotations from the Ignatian Epi- 
stles in, 205 sq; order of quotations, 
427; his authority for the story of S. 
John and the young robber, 441 

Antiphanes, Theogonia of, 386 

Antiphonal singing; vision of Ignatius 
respecting, 30 sq, 231 sq; in Greek 
chorus, 31; in Jewish worship, 31; in 
Christian worship in the time of Pliny, 
31, 51; Theodoret on the origin of 
Christian, 31 

Antonai and Adonai, 544, 545 

Antonines; deification and titles of the, 
460; pagan revival in the time of the, 
464 sq 

Antoninus Caracalla; see Caracalla 

Antoninus, M.; see Marcus Aurelius 

Antoninus Pius; his name before his 
elevation, 449, 539, 723: his adoption 
and accession, 723; day of his acces- 
sion, 514, 723; his imperial name, 
723; his patronage of religious cere- 
monies, 459 sq, 465 sq; not the perse- 
cutor Arrius Antoninus, 459, 5393; com- 
pared to Numa, 456, 459; his clemency 
and indulgence, 458; his attitude to- 
wards Christianity, 3, 458 sq; Christian 
apologists on the character of, 459; 
martyrdoms during the reign of, 459 
sq, 508 sq; how far responsible for 
them, 459; letters to Greek cities, 459; 
his alleged letter to the Commune 
Asize, 459, 481 sq; discrepancy in its 
title, 483, 485; its genuineness con- 
sidered, 483 sq; history of its two 
forms, 483; cultus of Antoninus, 460; 
divine titles assigned to, 460; physical 
calamities during the reign of, 465; 
bad condition of the Christians under, 
16, 460 sq, 509, 536; Polycarp’s mar- 
tyrdom in his reign, 573, 650, 671 sq; 
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his proconsulate as T. Aurelius Fulvus, 
449}; its date, 539; his visit to Syria 
and Asia Minor, 449, 662 sq; his 
Egyptian expedition, 663 sq; his war 
with Vologesus, 662 sq 

Antonius Melissa; quotes the Ignatian 
Epistles, 226 sq, 425; his date, 227; 
his relation to John Damascene, 221, 
228, 425 

Anullinus, the city prefect, 515 

-anus, the termination, 417 

Apaturion, the month, 687 

Aphrodisian Calendar 3 see Calendar 

Apocalypse ; its date, 462, 479; supposed 
reference to Polycarp in, 463 sq; cir- 
cumstances of the Smyrnzean Church 
as recorded in, 463, 479; the word 

‘angel’ in, 464 

Apollinarianism ; its general position, 267, 
271; its subdivisions, 271 sq; its rela- 
tion to Arianism, 272; the position of 
the Long Recension as regards, 271 sq 

Apollinaris, Claudius ; his probable inter- 
course with Polycarp, 444 ; his account 
of the Thundering Legion discussed, 
489, 491 sq 

Apollonius, presbyter of Magnesia; meets 
Ignatius at Smyrna, 34, 366 ; the name, 
366 

Apollonius of Tyana, on the death of 
Domitian, 455 

Apologists, Christian, their presentation 
of Trajan’s character, 8, 16 

Apostolic Father; Ignatius’ claim to the 
title, 28 sq, 404 sq; false assumption 
therefrom, 405 sq, 409 sq 

Apostolical Constitutions; coincidences 
in the earlier books with the Epistles 
of Ignatius, 145, 3493 coincidences 
with the Long Recension, 248, 262; 
inference of Vedelius, 239, 262; of 
Ussher, 2623; of Pearson, 262; of 
Harnack, 262, 266 sq; discovery of a 
Syriac Version in a shorter form, 263; 
its relation to the Greek, 145, 263 ; pri- 
ority of Apostolic Constitutions to the 
Long Recension, 263 sq; obligations 
of the Long Recension extend to all 
eight books, 264 sq; relation of the 
first six to the last two books, 265; 
date discussed, 265, 349; on the epis- 
copate of Ignatius, 29; on the treat- 
ment of Christian prisoners, 358; on 
the succession of bishops at Smyrna, 
463; on the lower orders of the clergy, 
258; quote the Epistle of Polycarp, 557 

Apuleius; his birthplace, 532; possible 
allusion to Christianity in, 532 

Aquinas, Thomas, on the prayer of Gregory 
the Great, 6 

Arabic Church, the Spurious Ignatian 
Epistles unknown in the, 274 
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Arabic fragments of Ignatian literature, 


71; 275, 325» 349 

Archaisms in the language of Ignatius, 
421 

Archdeacon, the earliest recorded, 451 

Archimartyr and protomartyr, 523 

Arianism of the author of the Long Re- 
cension examined, 267 sq 

Aristides, /élius, the rhetorician; his 
credulity, 467, 468; his dreams, 661, 
665; his character generally, 468 ; iden- 
tification of his ératpos, 660 sq, 675 
sq ; perhaps acquainted with Polycarp, 
468; alludes to the Christians, 533; his 
Sacred Discourses, 652; alludes to Quad- 
ratus, 652, 660 sq; importance of the 
chronology of his life, 652; views of 
Masson, 653 sq; of Letronne, 655; of 
Borghesi, 655; of Waddington, 654, 
656 sq ; readjustments of Waddington’s 
system, 667 sq ; illness of Aristides, its 
character and duration, 654 sq, 665, 668 
sq; his transactions with officials, 658, 
668 sq; dates in his life, 671 ; calendar 
used by, 685, 696 

Aristides the Apologist, on the martyr- 
dom of S. Dionysius the Areopagite, 


595 

Aristion, at Ephesus, 438, 463; see also 
Ariston 

Ariston ; two persons of the name, bishops 
of Smyrna, 463, 5333; argument there- 
from, 463 

Armenian Acts of Martyrdom of Igna- 
tius, 90; embody the Epistle to the 
Romans, 90, 253, 426; a translation 
from the Greek, 90; criticism on 
Zahn’s account of, gi 

Armenian Church, the Spurious Ignatian 
Epistles unknown in the, 274 

Armenian literature, the golden age of, 
86 

Armenian version of the Ignatian Epi- 
stles; history of, 73, 86 sq; Mss of, 
86; date of, 86, 254, 257, 326, 426; 
a translation from the Syriac, 87 sq, 
98 sq, 105, 249, 254, 2933; without 
comparison with the Greek, 89; frag- 
ment of the Syriac original extant, 89, 
99 sq; the position of the Additional 
Epistles in the Mss, 234, 249, 253; the 
position of the Epistle to the Philip- 
pians, 253 sq; the order of the Genuine 
Epistles, 86, 234, 276, 426 sq; its im- 
portance in determining the date of the 
Long Recension, 257 sq, 285; and of 
the Short Recension, 326; see also Zg- 
natian Epistles 

Arnold, C. F., on the Neronian persecu- 
tion, 725 

Arnuphis, the magician, 488 

Arrius Antoninus; his proconsulship and 
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persecution of the Christians, 539 sq ; 
saying of his recorded by Tertullian, 
539; his identity discussed, 539 sq; 
not Antoninus Pius, 459, 539; date of 
his proconsulship, 540; a friend of 
Fronto, 540; his severity, 540 

Artemidorus of Daldis, 466 

ye Aratus, Aristus, Erastus confused, 
560 

Asclepiades, fellow-martyr of Pionius, 
471, 556, 639, 640 

Ashmunin, 229 

Asia Minor ; the headquarters of Christen- 
dom on the fall of Jerusalem, 438, 444; 
the scene of the Paschal controversy, 
382; of Montanism, 383; of various 
heresies, 383 sq; episcopacy in, 3913 
Churches of, contrasted with the Roman 
Church, 1; imperial visits to, 448 sq, 
634; Roman state-worship at, 460, 467 
sq; the centre of superstitious rites in 
the time of the Antonines, 460, 466; 
and of the Pagan revival, 465 sq; date 
of the plague in, 652 sq, 660, 666, 673 

ee Asiatic; meaning of the term, 682, 

2 

Asicaehe: synonymous with High Priests, 
628, 667 ; duration of the office, 667 ; 
see Commune Asia, Philip the Tral- 
lian 

Asiatic Calendar; see Calendars 

Asiatic Proconsulate; see Proconsulate 

Assemani, J. S., 49, 107, 154, 194, 281 

Assemani, S. E., 107 

Athanasius (S.); quotes the Ignatian 
Epistles, 149; his treatise De Synodis 
Arimini et Seleucize, 149; its date, 149; 
Syriac version of his works, 327; his 
teaching compared with that of Igna- 
tius, 39 

Athenagoras; date of his Supplicatio, 142, 
526, 5373 shows a coincidence with 
the Ignatian epistles, 142 ; his testimony 
to the existence of persecutions, 526, 


537 
Atilius Maximus, date of his proconsul- 
ship, 653, 659 
Attalus of Pergamus, martyr, 446 
Attalus of Smyrna, 35, 367; the name, 


397 

Atticus, Symeon accused before, 21 sq, 
59; 60, 65, 637 

Aubé; on the character of Trajan, 3; on 
the correspondence of Pliny, 54 sq; on 
the rescript to Fundanus, 478; on the 
First Apology of Justin Martyr, 478; 
on the Urban in the story of S. Cz- 
cilia, 520, 522; on the Acts of Pionius 
in the hands of Eusebius, 721 sq; on 
the date of Celsus, 530 sq; publishes 
the genuine Acts of the Pergamene 
martyrs, 642 


Se ee eee 
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Aucher; publishes the Armenian Acts of 
Martyrdom of Ignatius, go; and the 
Acts of Sharbil, 69 

Augustine (S.); his correspondence with 
Maximus of Madaura, 522 sq 

Augustus, the emperor; called Cesar 
simply, 699 sq; his birthday a monthly 
celebration, 699 sq, 7143; changes the 
nomenclature of the months, 700 sq 

Aurelius, M.; see Marcus Aurelius 

Avircius Marcellus; his identification with 
Abercius, 494, 498; strengthened by 
the discoveries of Ramsay, 494, 498; 
treatise addressed to, 498; date and 
circumstances of the treatise, 498 sq ; 
date of, 499; see Adercius 


dyévvyros and ayévyros, 268 sq, 271 

ddwos, 248 

apnve 1 xXapls, 125, 205, 279 

davaywyevs, 409, 413 

dvaxwvevew, 64 

avtipuxov, 207 

aévo-, compounds of, used by Ignatius, 
297> 410 } 

dméxpugos, meaning and use of the word, 

, 30° 4. 5 

dpx.epevs, applied to the Son, 269, 396 

dpxorparnyos, applied to the Son, 269 


Babai, sister of Sharbil, martyred, 67 

Babylas, bishop of Antioch; story ex- 
amined, 40 sq; development of the 
story, 41; authorities for the story, 42; 
repels Philip, 40; martyred under De- 
cius, 41; date and nature of his martyr- 
dom, 41; translation of his bones to 
Daphne, 41; riot attending their re- 
moval by Julian, 43; successive resting- 
places of, 44 sq; honours paid to, 40; 
church erected in honour of, 45; mis- 
statements by Gibbon about, 43, 453; by 
Miiller, 45; by Stephens, 45; perhaps 
confused with another Babylas, 41 

Backhouse, on the fate of the Montacute 
MS, 85 

Bacon, 7 

Barcochba, rebellion of, 469 

Barnabas, Epistle of, blended with the 
Epistle of Polycarp in the Mss, 112 

Baronius; on the prayer of Gregory the 
Great, 6; on a probably imaginary MS 
of Ignatius, 132; criticised, 166, 177 

Barsamya, bishop of Edessa; converts 
Sharbil, 67; tried and acquitted, 68 

Barsamya, Acts of; see Acts of Barsamya 

Barsumas, 566 

Basil (S.) of Caesarea; homilies of Severus 
of Antioch on, 184 sq; quotes the Igna- 
tian Epistles, 150; the author of the 
Long Recension probably acquainted 
with his works, 261 
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Basilideans, their cowardice under per- 
secution, 620 

Basilides; character of his docetism, 
379; his date, 384; not alluded to 
in Ignatian Epistles, 384; named in 
the Long Recension, 238 

Bassus, presbyter of Magnesia, 34, 366; 
meets Ignatius at Smyrna, 366; the 
name, 366 

Baur; on coincidences in Lucian with the 
Ignatian Epistles, 347; his attitude to- 
wards the Curetonian Letters, 283; on 
the date of the Vossian Letters, 283; 
on the place of writing of the Vossian 
Letters, 399; supported, 396 

Bellarmin, 177 

Benignus (S.); patron saint of Dijon, 447 ; 
story of his connexion with Polycarp, 
447, 571; the legend of the Gallic Ter- 
gemini, 447; his martyrdom, 447, 5163; 
his day, 447 

Bensly, 82 

Bentley; accepted the Vossian letters, 330; 
story to the contrary explained, 336 

Bernard (S.); quoted as an authority for 
the correspondence of Ignatius with S. 
John and the Virgin, 235 sq; the true 
reading of the passage, 236; in reality 
refers to the Letter to Mary of Casso- 
bola, 236; perhaps alludes to an ex- 
tant Clairvaux MS, 236 

Bernays, 15, 344 Sq 

Beroaldus, 53, 54 

Bickell, on the two forms of the Apostolic 
Constitutions, 263, 265 

biothanati, 503, 505 

Birthdays; of Augustus, 688 sq, 699 sq, 
7143; of Hadrian, 687 sq 

Bishops ; instances of youthful, 441 ; their 
succession at Smyrna, 463; at Antioch, 
29; at Rome, 247, 261, 263; see Zpz- 
Scopacy 

Bithynian persecution; its severity, 2, 8, 
15, 16, 17 Sq, 21, 37,55, 400Sq; yet no 
account preserved by Christian writers, 
18; notices relating to it, 50 sq; the 
source of Eusebius’s information, 57; 
see Pliny 

Blondel; attacks Ussher, 331; nature of 
his attack, 408; answered by Ham- 
mond, 331: anachronisms imputed to 
Ignatius by, 385 sq; on the age of 
Polycarp, 437 

Bochart, on the word Nedmapdos, 412 

Boeckh; on certain inscriptions, 683, 
687; criticised, 696 

Boissier, 7, 55 

Bollandist Acts of Martyrdom of Ignatius, 
232 

Bollig (Dr), his assistance in this edition, 
107 

Borghesi; on the interval between the 
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consulate and proconsulate, 655; his 
criticisms on Masson’s chronology of 
Aristides, 655; his error respecting 
Salvius, 656; infers a Parthian war of 
Antoninus Pius, 663 

Bornemann, on the so-called commentary 
of Theophilus, 725 

Bradford, his imprisonment and that of 
Ignatius, 360 

Brome; see Crome 

Bryennios; his edition of the Epistles of 
S. Clement, 118; his collation for the 
present work, 118; value of his Con- 
stantinopolitan Ms, 118, 125 

Bucher; on the year of Polycarp’s mar- 
tyrdom, 651 sq; on the day of Poly- 
carp’s martyrdom, 702 

Bucherian Catalogue, 56 

Bucolus, bishop of Smyrna, 433 sq, 463, 
577; story of his connexion with Poly- 
carp, 433 Sq, 5773 of his death, 434; 
of his burial-place, 470; may have 
been ordained by S. John, 441 

Bull; accepts Vossian letters, 329; criti- 
cises Pearson, 377, 386; on the heresy 
attacked by Ignatius, 377; on Sige, 
387; supported, 396; criticised, 377 

Bunsen; his criticism of Petermann con- 
sidered, 106; on the authorship of 
the Apostolical Constitutions, 262; 
supports the Curetonian theory, 333; 
on the doctrinal position of the Long 
Recension, 268; on the Epistle of 
Polycarp, 579; minor criticisms on, 
334, 363 es 

Bunyan, his captivity and that of Igna- 
tius compared, 360 

Burgundian origin of mss of the Long 
Recension, 127, 274 

Burrhus, deacon of Ephesus, 34, 366; 
meets Ignatius at Smyrna, 34; ac- 
companies him to Troas, 34, 36, 366; 
the amanuensis of letters, 34, 366, 370; 
leaves him, 370; coincidence of the 
name in the Acts of Leucius, 366 

Byzantium ; espouses the cause of Niger, 
526; its punishment by Severus, 526; 
no persecution under M. Aurelius at, 
526 sq; Tertullian’s evidence, 527, 


539 


Baciiuooa, in the epitaph of Abercius 
applied to the Roman Church, 498 

BréNariwv (form), 23 

BioPdvaros, 505 


Cecilia (S.); alleged history of her life 
and martyrdom, 516 sq; her Acts un- 
authentic, 517; discovery and removal 
of her body by Paschal I, 518; its ex- 
humation by Sfondrati, 519; De Rossi’s 
discoveries in the Cemetery of 5S. Xys- 
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tus, 519; his inferences therefrom, 519 
sq; date of martyrdom considered, 520 
sq, 726; day of the martyrdom, 522; 
Erbes on, 726 
Ceecilius, in the letter of Euxenianus, 
492, 500 
Ceecilius Capella; commands the garri- 
son at Byzantium, 526; his saying 
about the Christians, 526 sq, 539 
Cecilius Natalis, 519 
Cesar, alone, of Augustus, 699 sq 
Ceesarius, the month, 686 
Calamzeon, the month, 685 sq 
Calendars, seventeen compared in the 
E lorentine and Leyden Hemerologies, 
78 
(1) Aphrodisian Calendar, 700 
(2) ‘Asiatic’ and ‘Ephesian’ Calen- 
dars, 678 sq, 685; a modification of 
the Julian, 678 sq; their peculiarities, 
679 sq, 682 sq, 698; confirmed by 
Galen and by inscriptions, 681 sq; 
especially by a recently published 
Pergamene inscription, 687 sq; reason 
of the name ‘Ephesian,’ 687; names of 
the months, 684 sq; date of introduc- 
tion, 698 sq; see Months 
(3) Athenian Calendar, 685, 698 
(4) Cyprian Calendar ; date and cha- 
racter, 701; connexion with ‘Asiatic’ 
and ‘Ephesian,’ 681, 7or 
(5) Cyzicene Calendar, 685; names 
of the months discussed, 684 
(6) Delian Calendar, 685, 686, 687 
(7) Ephesian Calendar proper, as 
learnt from inscriptions, etc, 685, 686 
(8) Jewish Calendar; its fluctuations, 
7II sq, 727; nineteen years’ cycle, 
712 
(9) Julian Calendar; its peculiarities, 
681, 683; date of introduction, 698 
(10) Macedonian Calendar, 681,685, 
687, 695 
(11) Rhodian Calendar, 698 
(12) Samian Calendar, 686 
(13) Smyrnzean Calendar, 685; au- 
thorities for, 686 ; not Syro-Macedonian, 
704 
(14) Syro-Macedonian Calendar; its 
three stages, 704, 708, 720 
(15) Other Calendars, 681, 686, 697 
Wieseler’s theory of a lunar calendar 
at Smyrna in Polycarp’s age, 689 sq; 
Salmon’s, 691 sq; reasons against 
these views, 692; introduction of solar 
calendar under Augustus, 698 sq; pro- 
bably by Paullus Fabius Maximus, 
70o sq; backward reckoning retained 
in solar calendars, 693; the names of 
months transferred from lunar to solar 
calendars, 694; the numbering of 
months no evidence of a solar calendar, 
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696 sq; long survival of lunar reckoning 
in certain localities, 698 sq 

Callisto, the story of Polycarp’s adoption 
by, 433 sq 

Callistus, Cemetery of, 518 sq 

Calvin, on the genuineness of the Ignatian 
Epistles, 238 

Camerius the deacon, saved by Poly- 
carp, 435; possibly bishop of Smyrna, 
464 

Canon, testimony of Ignatius to the, 402 
sq; compared with that of Polycarp, 
596; of Justin Martyr, 403; of Irenzeus, 
493 

Capella; see Cactlius Capella 

Capitolinus; on expeditions of Antoninus 
Pius, 662, 664; on an Egyptian rebel- 
lion quelled by him, 663; on his 
clemency, 459; on the tribunicia po- 
testas of M. Aurelius, 659 

Caracalla; date of his birth, 514; his 
joint rule with Severus, 514; by Renan 
confused with Antoninus Pius, 356 

carmen; a hymn, 51; any set form of 
words, 51 

Carnuntum, 487 

Carpus, Acts of Martyrdom of, 559, 641 
sq, 727; see Papylus, Pergamene Mar- 
tyrs 

Cassobela, 79 

Cassobola, Mary of, 235 sq, 247; called 
‘Christifera,’ 224; her alleged letter to 
Ignatius absent from most Mss of Long 
Recension, 112, 113 Sq, If9, 2453 not 
in the Latin version of the Long Re- 
cension, 109, 126; omitted also at first 
from the Greek printed text, 10g; an 
expansion of the Epistle to the Mag- 
nesians, 247 

Cassobola, Mary of, alleged correspon- 
dence of Ignatius with; contained in the 
Long Recension, 70; added to the Epi- 
stles of the Middle Recension, 70; 
referred to by S. Bernard, 235 sq; 
more than one letter to Mary spoken 
of, 236; origin of this error, 236; by 
the same hand as the Long Recension, 
246 sq; (i) internal evidence for this, 
246 sq; (ii) external evidence, 249; 
position in Mss and versions, 249; 
fallacious arguments therefrom, of Pear- 
son and Cureton, 249 sq; explanation 
of its position, 252 sq; date and pur- 
pose of, 257 sq; professed place of 
writing of, 252; when first printed, 
132; see also Spurious and Interpo- 
lated Ignatian Epistles, Long Recen- 
sion 

Catacombs, evidence furnished by the, 
379, 511 Sq, 517 Sq 

Catalogues, Syriac, containing works by 
Ignatius, 280 
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‘Catholic Church’; passages where the 
expression occurs, 413; two meanings 
of the expression, 413 sq, 624; its use 
in the Ignatian Epistles, 413; in the 
Letter of the Smyrnzeans, 624 sq 

Cave, criticised, 228 

Cedrenus, plagiarisms of, 573 

Celibacy; in the Long Recension, 256; 
in the Pionian Life of Polycarp, 439 

Celsus; his date, 530; not to be identified 
with the friend of Lucian, 530; a Pla- 
tonic eclectic, 530; character and date 
of his book against the Christians, 529 sq 

Cemeteries in Rome, 506, 512, 518 sq, 
520, 726 

Ceraunius, archbishop of Paris, date of, 
447, 471 

Cerdon; teaches at Rome, 4513; date of 
his arrival in Rome, 451 

Cerinthus; character of the docetism 
of, 379 sq, 585; not the type attacked 
in the Ignatian Epistles, 377, 380, 386; 
but probably in the Epistles of S. John, 
381 sq; Irenzeus on his meeting with 
S. John, 380, 450, 553; explanation of 
a mistake in the Chronicon Paschale 
regarding, 58, 66 

Chandler, 472 

Christ, the reign of, an early mode of 
speaking, 503, 635 sq 

‘Christian’; Lipsius on the history of the 
name, 415, 418 sq; testimony of Latin 
historians, 415 sq; ofa Pompeian graffito, 
416; of Christian canonical writings, 
416 sq; associated in its origin with 
Antioch, 417; and with Euodius, 417; 
its termination Asiatic, 418; the name 
not at first used by the Christians, 418 ; 
afterwards adopted by them, 418 sq; 
new derivatives coined, 419 

Christian era, practice of dating from the, 
636 

Christian ministry ; see Zpzscopacy 

Christian writers, on the relations of the 
Church and the Empire under Hadrian, 
Pius and Marcus, 534 sq 

Christianity; recognised as a new religion 
by Tacitus, Suetonius, Sulpicius Severus, 
10; from the first a religio illicita, 11 sq, 
56, 456; on the same footing as other 
prohibited religions, 17; yet not always 
persecuted, 15 sq; reason of this, 16 
sq; the name sufficient condemnation, 
509, 516, 537; its relation to lawful 
religions, 20; its conflict with Roman 
religion and law, 17, 21, 457; first re- 
cognised by Roman law as a burial 
club, 20; persecuted by Trajan as a 
guild, 18, 20; its aggressive character, 
21; hence obnoxious to good emperors, 
17; its resemblance to Cynicism, 344 
sq; see also Christians 
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Christians; why at first confused with 
Jews, 9; the distinction when recognised, 
g; their position under Nero, 2 sq, 7, 
11; under Domitian, 7, 11 sq, 370 
sq; under Nerva, 371; under Trajan, 
2 Sq, 13 Sq, 50 Sq, 371, 456; their 
numbers, 55; their hours of service, 
51 sq; charges of obstinacy brought 
against, 50; of profligacy, 52 sq, 400; 
under Hadrian, 456 sq, 476 sq, 502 
sq; under Antoninus Pius, 458 sq, 
508 sq; mode of procedure against, 
508; under Marcus Aurelius, 461 sq, 
509 sq, 526 sq; under Commodus, 
371, 499, 525 sq; under Septimius 
Severus, 498; under Alexander Severus, 
457; under Decius, 639 sq; see also 
Christianity 

‘Christifera’; applied to Mary of Casso- 
bola, 235; confusion resulting from 
this application, 127, 235 

Christology; generally, 267; of the Igna- 
tian Epistle to the Philippians, 254; of 
the interpolated Epistle to the Romans, 
278; of the Long Recension generally, 
267 sq; of the Genuine Epistles, 267, 
333, 342, 373 Sq, 3853 of the Short Re- 
cension, 320; of the Epistle of Polycarp, 
593, 595 sq; this last contrasted with 
the genuine Ignatian Epistles, 595 sq; 
of the Apostolic Constitutions, 266; of 
Marcellus of Ancyra, 266; see Docetism 

Christopher (S.); history of, 27; legend 
of, 27; analogy of the legend to that of 
the Theophoros, 27 

Chronicon Paschale; its date, 66; its 
sources, 66; its errors, 66; its account 
of the persecution of Trajan, 65 sq; 
its testimony to Polycarp’s ordination 
by S. John considered, 441; quotes the 
Long Recension, 210 sq; its account 
of Polycarp’s visit to Rome, 565; and 
martyrdom, 568 sq, 649 sq; passage 
emended in, 569; sources of its in- 
formation here, 649; explanation of the 
year given for the martyrdom, 650; its 
error as to the month of the martyrdom, 
678, 702 sq, 707; its date for the 
martyrdom of Pionius, 718 

Chrysostom (S.); on the date of Ignatius, 
27; quotes the Ignatian Epistles, 165 
sq; his homily in honour of Ignatius, 
157 Sq, 232; its date and place of 
delivery, 46 sq, 165; shows a coin- 
cidence with the Long Recension, 261 ; 
on the story of Babylas, 40 sq; his use 
of Latinisms, 411 

Church; its prominence in the Ignatian 
Epistles, 595 sq; contrast in the 
Epistle of Polycarp, 596; see Catholic 
Church 

Churton; on the authorship of the Latin 
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version of the Middle Recension, 76; 
criticised, 123, 176 

Ciasca, 108 sq 

Cittinus, proper name, 525 

Clairvaux MS, no. 119, perhaps alluded 
to by S. Bernard, 236 

Claude Joly; history and date of, 115; 
MS belonging to him, 114 sq 

Claudian, on the miracle of the Thunder- 
ing Legion, 488 

Clemens, Flavius, 12, 370 

Clement, Epistle of; coincidences with, 
in the Ignatian Epistles, 371, 402, 4303 
in the Letter of the Smyrnzeans, 626 
sq, silent about episcopacy in the 
Roman Church, 398; compounds used 
in, 410 

Clement of Alexandria; his testimony to 
episcopacy, 394}; his coincidences with 
the Ignatian Epistles, 143; his account 
of S. John’s life at Ephesus, 440; his 
anonymous instructor, 444; his views 
on martyrdom, 620, 621 

Clement of Rome; his personal character 
contrasted with that of Ignatius, 1 sq; 
his formula of quotation, 593; order of 
succession of, 247, 266; popularity of 
the name, 49 

Clement the Hymnologer, 
Abercius, 500, 501 

Clementine Homilies, character of Simon 
Magus in the, 347 

Clergy, lower orders of the; list given in 
the Long Recension, 258; by Cor- 
nelius of Rome, 258; by Council of 
Antioch, 258; by Council of Laodicea, 
258; the argument derived therefrom 
as to the date of the Long Recension, 
259, 269 

Clubs; see Guzlds 

Ccemeterium Domitillee, 370 

cognitio, 50 

Coloe, inscriptions at, 694 sq 

Commodus; state of the Christians under, 
17, 371, 476, 499, 525 sq; influence of 
Marcia upon, 371, 526; his adoption, 
723; his appointment of consules suf- 
fecti, 657; made Czesar, 723; his joint 
sovereignty with M. Aurelius, 642, 648, 
659sq, 715, 7243 accession, 724; adopts 
the name Pius, 663; change of pra- 
nomen, 724; games at Smyrna in 
honour of, 713 sq 

Commune Asiz; its games, at Smyrna, 
452 sq, 467, 712; elsewhere, 698; its 
influence on the reform of the calendar, 
685, 698; letter of Antoninus Pius to 
the, 459, 481 sq; see Aszarchs 

Compounds used in the Ignatian Epistles, 
409 sq; inthe Epistle of Clement, 410; 
in Xenophon, 410 

Constance, Council of, 359 sq 


mentions 
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Constantius Pleziotes, 549 

Cooper, B. H., 293 

copiatze, 258, 264 

Copto-Thebaic version of Ignatian Epi- 
stles, 73, 108 sq, 234, 2743 Ciasca’s 
edition, 108 sq; position of the Ad- 
ditional Letters in the, 234, 249 

Cornelianus; mentioned in the Life of 
S. Abercius, 493; persons of the name, 
500 

Cornelius of Rome, on the lower orders 
of the clergy, 258 

Correspondence with S. John and the 
Virgin, 234 sq; see Mary the Virgin, 
Spurious Ignatian Epistles 

Cotelier;, his edition of the Ignatian 
Epistles, 115; MSS employed by, 114, 
116, 128, 221, 225; on a catalogue of 
Beauvais, 235; on the doctrinal posi- 
tion of the Long Recension, 268; on 
the word Sige, 386 

Crescens; bearer of the Epistle of Poly- 
carp, 600; his connexion with Philippi, 
600; the name, 600 

Crescens, the enemy of Justin Martyr 
and Tatian, 510 

Crescens, martyrs of the name, 60, 65, 
504 Sq 

Crocus, delegate from Ephesus, meets 
Ignatius, 34, 365 

Crome, Walter; donor of the Caiensis MS, 
and its scribe, 81; his name wrongly 
given, 83 

Cronion, the month, 686 

Cross of Christ; its prominence in the 
Ignatian Epistles, as contrasted with 
the Epistle of Polycarp, 595 

Cureton; publishes the Acts of Sharbil, 
69; discovers and publishes two Mss 
of a Syriac version of three Ignatian 
Epistles, Short Recension, 72, 2813 
his theory, 281; attacked by Words- 
worth, 282; replies in his Vindiciz 
Ignatianz, 282; discovers a third Ms, 
72, 282; publishes his Corpus Igna- 
tianum, 72, 282; his supporters and 
opponents, 282 sq; two classes of the 
latter, 283; his method discussed, 284 
sq; recent opinion unfavourable to 
his view, 285 sq; his theory fully dis- 
cussed, 286 sq; his fallacious reason- 
ing from the comparative date of Mss, 
290 sq; the case summed up, 322 sq; 
publishes fragments of a Syriac Version 
of the Middle Recension, 91, 92; mis- 
taken as to its character, 73, 98 sq, 105; 
on the evidence for the Spurious Epistles, 
250; on the testimony of Eusebius, 
250 sq; on the position of the Ad- 
ditional Epistles in Mss, 249, 252; on 
the authorship of the Ignatian Epistle 
to the Philippians, 253; on alleged 


extensive forgeries of Ignatian litera- 
ture, 275; on John the Monk, 154; on 
the name Nurono, 24, 186 sq; on the 
connexion of thought in the Short 
Recension, 314 sq; minor criticisms 
on, 81, 120, 191 

Curetonian Letters; see Short Recension, 
Lenatian Epistles of the 

Cynicism; attacked by Lucian, 344; by 
Aristides, 533; its resemblance to 
Christianity, 344 sq, 533 

Cyprian (S.); his name Cecilius, 26; 
his captivity compared with that of 
Ignatius, 359; state of episcopacy in 
the time of, 396; his martyrdom shows 
coincidences with the passion of Christ, 
612 sq; with the martyrdom of Poly- 
carp, 616 

Cyprian Calendar; see Calendars 

Cyril of Jerusalem; coincidence with the 
Ignatian Epistles in, 149; on the word 
Sige, 386; misquoted by Didymus, 
386 

Cyrillonas; his date, 168; his metrical 
hymns, 168; coincidence with the 
Ignatian Epistles in, 168 

Cyzicene Calendar; see Calendars 


Kadoixy exkrnala(n), 413 sq 3 see Catholic 
Church 

kao\xés, two meanings of the word, 
414 Sq 

kardxptros and dodXos, 370 

karéxet Novos, 58 

kepauvofodos, 489 sq 

kepauvopopos, 490 

Kwara, 258, 264 

XMPAt, 312, 345, 399 

xpitTéumopos, 261, 266 

XploTLavig Mos, 312, 415 Sq 

Xproriavos, 415 sq; see Christian 

xpratopipos, 235, 248, 278 


Daduchus, epitaph on, 631, 632 

Daillé; attacks the Vossian Letters, 280, 
331; character of his attack, 331 sq, 
418 sq; answered by Pearson, 280, 
3333 attacks the Epistle of Polycarp, 
578 sq'; on the testimony of Irenzeus to 
the Ignatian Epistles, 337 sq; on the 
silence of Irenzus, 341 sq; on the 
Stichometria of Nicephorus, 350 sq; 
on the mention of Onesimus, 365; on 
supposed allusions to Valentinus, 385 ; 
on the word Sige, 385; on the establish- 
ment of episcopacy, 390, 396, 4223 
on the style of the Ignatian Epistles, 
408 sq; on the word dedmapdos, 412; 
minor criticisms upon, 403, 409 

Damas, bishop of Magnesia; meets Igna- 
tius, 365, 366, 414; his youth, 441; 
the name, 366 
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Damasus, inscriptions discovered of, 512 


sq 

Dante, on the prayer of Gregory the 
Great, 56 

Daphne ; position of, 41, 43; immoral 
surroundings of, 42; translation of 
bones of Babylas to, 41; effect of the 
translation, 42; visit of Julian to, 42; 
Babylas’ bones removed from, 43; riot 
at, 43; fire at, 43 sq; authorities for 
these incidents, 42; L. Verus at, 662 

Daphnus, of Smyrna; meets Ignatius, 
35, 308; the name, 368, 437; story 
of his connexion with Polycarp, 435 

De Boor, 224, 225 

De la Berge, criticisms on, 7, 56, 58 

De Larroque replies to Pearson, 334, 387 

De Rossi; discoveries of, 20, 504, 512 
sq, 519; on the date of the burial 
chamber of Januarius, 413, 415; on 
the story of S. Ceecilia, 519 sq, 726; on 
the two Urbans, 521, 726; on the epi- 
taph of Abercius, 495; on the Cemetery 
of Maximus, 726; criticised, 416, 507 

De Thou, identification of mss bearing 
the name of, 116, 128 

Deaconesses ; in the time of Pliny, 53; 
their name, 53; as doorkeepers, 264 

Deacons ; in the Genuine Ignatian Epi- 
stles, 397 sq; in the Epistle of Poly- 
carp, 594 

Decius, the emperor; persecutions under, 
3; Babylas’ martyrdom, 41; Pionius’ 
martyrdom under, 639, 641, 7158q; 
Polycarp’s martyrdom placed in the 
Meneea under, 577, 651; explanation, 
651; date of the consulships of, 715, 
718; Pergamene martyrdoms assigned 
to, 641; Numerius, the persecuting 
general of, 41 

Decius, the younger, 715, 718 

Delian Calendar ; see Calendars 

Denzinger; on the mutual relation of the 
Syriac Versions of Ignatius, 104 sq; 
his attitude towards the Curetonian 
Letters, 283, 285 

Dexter, L. Flavius, the spurious Chroni- 
con of, 56 

Didache; its date and place of writing, 

391; its evidence on the Christian 

ministry, 391; Harnack on, 3913; il- 
lustrates the Long Recension, 266 

Didascalize (alleged), of Clement, Igna- 
tius, and Polycarp, 262 sq, 350 sq, 
473; of Abercius, 501 

Didrachma for temple service; diverted 
to the Capitoline Jupiter, 11; exacted 
rigorously by Domitian, rr sq 

Didymus of Alexandria; on the Sige of 
Valentinus, 385 sq; source of his in- 
formation, 386 

Dierauer, on the character of Trajan, 7 
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Digests, on the transportation of criminals 
to Rome, 355 

Diodorus, and antiphonal singing, 31, 
231 

Diognetus, Epistle to, on the persecu- 
tion of the Church, 533 sq 

Dion Cassius; onthe clemency of Hadrian, 
4; on the death of Flavius Clemens, 12 
sq; confuses Jews and Christians, 13; his 
story about Apollonius of Tyana, 455; 
on the miracle of the Thundering 
Legion, 488 

Dionysius the Areopagite ; alleged martyr- 
dom under Hadrian, 505 ; mention of 
him by Dionysius of Corinth, 571; 
his alleged writings quote Ignatius, 
177; Latin version made by Grossteste’s 
orders, 77; conjoined with the Ignatian 
Epistles in MSS, 77, 81, 1113 in the 
Latin edition of Stapulensis, 10g; in 
the attack of Daillé, 331; his so-called 
Epistle to Polycarp, 564 

Docetism; confined to early Christian 
times, 39; conflict of Ignatius with, 39, 
320, 373 Sq; its attr action to the Oriental 
mind, 378; its relation to Judaizers, 
373sq; three types of, according to 
Trenzeus, 340, 379; a fourth type, 3793 
these types examined, 379 sq; form 
attacked by Ignatius, 380; form as- 
sailed in S. John’s Epistles, 381; this 
form compared with that attacked by 
Ignatius, 381 sq; and by Polycarp, 
382, 585sq; argument for date derived 


therefrom, 320, 382; the strongest 
forms the earliest, 382; see Gwostic 
Fudaism 


Dodwell, criticised, 448, 484 

Domitian; his age and that of Trajan, 2; 
exacts the didrachma from the Jews, 
II sq; distinction between Jew and 
Christian in his reign, 12sq; persecutes 
the Christians, 2, 7, 10, 370sq; the 
case of Flavius Clemens, 12 sq, 370; 
story in Dion Cassius in connexion 
with his death, 455 

Domitilla Flavia, niece of Domitian, a 
Christian, 12sq, 370sq 

Doorkeepers, 258 

Doring, 1 

Doulcet; on the Acts of Symphorosa, 5033 
on those of Felicitas, 511 sq; other 
notices of, 471, 48 

Dove, at the martyrdom of Polycarp, 
607, 614; the passage an interpolation, 
607, 643 sq; its origin, 643 sq; sup- 
posed coincidence with Lucian to be 
abandoned, 606 sq 

Dressel; his sition of the Ignatian Epi- 
stles, 74, III, Tl2, 113, 120, 263);00m 
the mutual relation of the Greek Mss, 
74 Sq; criticisms on, 112, 113, 119, 126 
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Drosine, martyred under Trajan, 64 
ee on a lunar calendar at Ephesus, 
97 

Duboz, 78 

ducere (ad supplicium), 50 

Duchesne; on the epitaph of S. Abercius, 
495, 498; on the date of treatise ad- 
dressed to Avircius Marcellus, 498; on 
Macarius Magnes, 562 

Dystrus, the month, 679 sq 


dexarn tarépa, 680 

dexGeis, passive, 524 

duakwy, date of the form, 501 
dox7}, 401 

Spaxovres, 487 


Ebed Jesu; his Catalogue, 280 sq; on 
John of Apamea, 154 

Ebert, on the date of Minucius Felix, 534 

Ebion; the name not mentioned in the 
Genuine Ignatian Epistles, 386; per- 
sonified in the Long Recension, 238, 261 

Edicts against the Christians; 2, 7 sq, 
484; supposed edict of Trajan, 11; 
but none needed in the case of a religio 
illicita, 11; Ulpian’s collection of, 57, 
479; Rufinus’ practice in quoting, 
479; see Christianity, Christians 

Egli, 606, 726 

Egnatius, 22 sq; see Zgnatius 

Egyptian Church, the Spurious Ignatian 
Epistles unknown in the, 274 

Elasippus, 447 

Eleutherus, the first recorded archdeacon, 
4513; afterwards bishop of Rome, 451 

‘English Reviewer’; attacks Cureton’s 
theory, 282; his argument as regards 
motive of abridgment refuted by Cure- 
ton, 323 sq 

Ephesian Calendar; see Calendars 

Ephesians, a second letter of Ignatius 
promised to the, 420 sq 

Ephesus ; not visited by Ignatius, 361 sq, 
364; delegates from, 34, 364 sq ; after 
the fall of Jerusalem the headquarters 
of Christendom, 438, 440; apostles 
and others at, 438; S. John at, 404, 
438, 444Sq; imperial visits to, 448 sq ; 
image processions at, 409 

Ephraem of Antioch, refers to Ignatius, 
202 

Ephrem Syrus; coincidences with the 
Ignatian Epistles, 150, 326, 425; their 
use in determining date of the Syriac 
Version, 326; date of his death, 150, 
326 

Epictetus; his friendship with Hadrian 
and with Rusticus, 525; his relations 
with M. Aurelius, 525; his reference 
to the Christians, 525 

Epiphanius, 24, 386 
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Epipodius, a martyr, 516 

Episcopacy ; the Ignatian Epistles a cen- 
tre of controversy upon, 39 sq, 238sq, 
240Sq, 333; Ignatius’ conception of, 
389 sq; his testimony to its extension, 
390, 4223; its establishment and de- 
velopment, 391; gradual, 395; evidence 
of the Didache, 390 sq; evidence in 
Irenzus, 391 sq; in Polycrates, 393; 
in Clement of Alexandria, 394; in the 
Muratorian canon, 394; in the refer- 
ences to Polycarp, 395; its area con- 
sidered, 395 sq; the conception of it 
in the Ignatian Epistles not sacerdotal, 
396; the centre of order, 396; not 
autocratic, 397; not diocesan, 397 ; 
not established early in the Church of 
Rome, 370, 395, 398 sq; its presence 
in Asia Minor, 391, 440; in the Cure- 
tonian letters, 321 ; no direct allusion in 
the Epistle of Polycarp to, 593, 594 

Epitropus; his wife perhaps identical 
with Gavia, 35, 367; the name con- 
sidered, 367 

Ethiopic fragments of Ignatian literature, 
71, 275 Sq 

Euarestus; amanuensis of the Letter of 
the Smyrnzeans, 621; the name, 622 

Eucharist ; its relation to the Agape, 52, 
400 sq; by Pliny confused with bap- 
tism, 52; administered to the newly 
baptized, 52; hour of celebration of, 52, 
400 Sq 

Eucharistic teaching in the Curetonian 
Letters, 321 

Eudocia, the empress, 47 

Eulogius ; mentioned in the Long Recen- 
sion, 260; persons of the name, 260 

Eumenia, inscriptions at, 696 sq 

Euodius, bishop of Antioch; his place in 
the list of bishops, 29, 31, 231, 2473 
Eusebius on, 29, 146; Apostolical 
Constitutions on, 29; the traditional 
originator of the word ‘Christian,’ 417 

Euplus, delegate from Ephesus, 34 sq 

Eusebius of Ceesarea; on the character 
of Trajan, 3; his account of martyr- 
doms under Trajan, 58 sq; on the 
episcopate of Euodius, 29, 146; on the 
connexion of Ignatius with S. John, 29, 
145; on the date of Ignatius’ episco- 
pate, 1453 correctly describes the route 
of Ignatius, 362; on the date of Igna- 
tius’ martyrdom, 146; his account of 
it, 146sq; prominence given to it by, 
40; quotes the Ignatian Epistles, 147 
Sq, 250, 349, 424; gives them in 
chronological order, 234, 426; Cureton 
on his testimony to them, 250; his 
formula of quotation, 59; his use of 
Nd-yos Exet, 250; of Pepomévn ériorodn, 
250 sq; had the genuine Ignatian E- 
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pistles before him, 250, 289sq; perhaps 
derived his copy from Origen, 289, 349; 
obligation of the author of the Long 
Recension to him, 236, 248, 261; 
their doctrinal position compared, 271; 
his account of Polycarp, 557; quotes 
Irenzeus, 554, 558, 559; quotes the 
Letter of the Smyrnzeans, 558, 607 sq ; 
but abridges it, 637; quotes the Epistle 
of Polycarp, 148, 250; value of his 
evidence for the Epistle of Polycarp, 
581; for the Acts of Pionius, 640 sq; 
the volume of Martyrdoms in -his 
hands, 640 sq, 648 sq, 715, 721 sq; 
his error as to the date of Pionius’ 
martyrdom, 641 sq, 715 Sq, 721 Sq 3 on 
the date of the martyrdom of Polycarp, 
557, 646 sq, 658; associates it with 
the persecutions in Gaul, 557, 646; 
his evidence considered at length, 646 
sq; on the date of martyrdoms of 
Carpus and Papylus, 715; his ignorance 
of Latin and Latin Fathers, 61; used 
a Greek translation of Tertullian, 57, 
61; his ignorance of dates, 637, 7213 
especially of imperial annals, 648; 
his vague use of the name ‘ Antoninus,’ 
648, 650; relation of his Ecclesiastical 
History to his Collection of Ancient 
Martyrdoms, 608, 640 sq; to his Chro- 
nicon, 648 sq; editions of his Chroni- 
CON, 3, 29; 145 Sq, 490, 557, 561, 6493 
the Armenian Version, 3 sq, 40, 145, 
649; habit of grouping events in this 
work, 646 sq; the Syriac abridgment, 
3, 327; other works of his translated 
into Syriac, 327; his joint work with 
Pamphilus, 359; as translator of Latin 
documents, 480; see Ferome 
Eutecnus, of Smyrna, meets Ignatius, 


35 

Eutychianism, and the Long Recension, 
282, 323 sq 

Eutychides of Sicyon, the statue of the 
Fortune of Antioch by, 47 sq 

Euxenianus, alleged letter of M. Aurelius 
to, 492; found in the Life of Abercius, 
493; its contents, 493; Prof. Ramsay’s 
view of the date considered, 500 

Evagrius; mentions Ignatius, 203; and 
the Church at Antioch, 45 

Eventius, the martyr, 505 

Exorcists, 258 


elev, héyet, nowy, in Irenzeus, of writings, 
338 sq 

é&eumddprov, eLovrdaptov, é£evrdov (form), 
411 

émlt Tpatavod, 59 

émloxoros and mpeaBvtepos, 392; see also 
Episcopacy 

ET OpKLOTHS, 258 
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Faber Stapulensis; edits the Latin version 
of the Long Recension, 109; omits the 
Epistle of Mary to Ignatius, 109, 1323 
Funk on the Mss used by, 132 

Fabianus, bishop of Rome, builder of 
the papal crypt in the Cemetery of 
Callistus, 726 

Farrar, on the word Christian, 417 

Fasts in the Early Church, 259 sq 

Faustina, the elder, deification of, 460, 
466 

Faustina, the younger; date of her mar- 
riage with M. Aurelius discussed, 659, 
672; introduced into the story of 5S. 
Abercius, 493 

Faustus, Q. Anicius; interval between 
his consulship and his proconsulate, 657 

Felicitas and her seven sons; story of 
their martyrdom under M. Aurelius, 
511 sq; spuriousness of the Acts, 511; 
similarity to the story of Symphorosa, 
504, 511, 726; evidence of the Liberian 
catalogue, 512; of inscriptions, 512 sq; 
of Gregory the Great, 513; brothers in 
suffering only, 513 sq; day of their 
martyrdom an imperial anniversary, 
514; year of their martyrdom, 514 sq; 
their reputed grave in the Cemetery 
of Maximus, 726 

Fell’s researches after the Syriac Version, 
281; a MS identified, 122 sq 

Festivals in the Early Church, 259 

Flavianus, and antiphonal singing, 31 

Flavius Clemens; see Clemens 

Florinus, pupil of Polycarp, 445; date, 
448; his position at court, 445, 4493 
perhaps in the suite of the proconsul 
T. Aurelius Fulvus (Antoninus Pius), 
449; may have accompanied Polycarp 
to Rome, 451 

Florinus, the Epistle to; text, 554 sq; 
translation, 445; date, 445; compared 
with other works of Irenzeus, 445, 580; 
circumstances of writing, 445; quoted 
by Eusebius, 559 

Florus-Bede, Martyrology of; its author- 
ship, 574; mentions Polycarp and 
others, 574 

Forum; Romanum, traces of Trajan’s 
clemency in, 4; Trajani, inscriptions 
in the, 487 

Francis (S.) of Assisi, tendency shown 
by the story of his stigmata, 613 

Freculph of Lexovium, source of the 
notice of Ignatius in, 232 

Fretensis, as a title of the Tenth Legion, 
725 

Friedlander, on the character of Trajan, 7 

Fronto, delegate from Ephesus to Ig- 
natius, 34 

Fronto of Cirta; his intimacy with Marcus 
Awrelius, 461, 526, 529; with Arrius 
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Antoninus, 540; his libels on the 
Christians, 52, 461, 529; his appoint- 
ment to the proconsulship of Asia, 
658, 665; date of his death, 545; rela- 
tion of the Apology of Minucius Felix 
to, 535; his language respecting the 
two emperors, 520, 674 

Fronto, proconsuls (elect) of Asia of the 
name, 658 

fulminata, fulminatrix legio, 490sq; see 
Thundering Legion 

Fuivus, T. Aurelius; see Antoninus Pius 

Fundanus; see Winucius Fundanus 

Funk; on the authorship of the Anglo- 
Latin version, 77 ; on the Latin version 
of the Long Recension, 132; on the 
date of the Long Recension, 273; on 
its MSS, III, II2, 117, 118, 119; on 
its doctrinal position, 267, 272; on the 
scriptural quotations in the Epistles of 
Ignatius and Polycarp, 596; on the 
genuineness of the Epistle of Polycarp, 
582; criticised, 81, 530; on the rescript 
of Minucius Fundanus, 479 


peponevn and dpuoroyounévn (émoroNn), 


250 
piokos, 6 Kaloapos, 661 


Gaius, mentioned in the postscript of the 
Letter of the Smyrnzeans, 638 

Gaius, the orthodox interlocutor in the 
Dialogue with Proclus, 644; his pos- 
sible identity with Hippolytus affected 
by Gwynn’s discovery, 644; his name 
inserted in the postscript by the false 
Pionius, 644 

Galba, the emperor, proconsulate of, 657 

Galen; early use of the word ‘leopard’ by, 
412; his notice of the Christians, 531 ; 
date of the treatise in which it occurs, 
53; an alleged quotation in Abulfeda 
from, 531 sq; his evidence for a solar 
calendar in Asia, 681, 692 sq; passage 
emended by Ussher, 682 ; further emen- 
dation, 692; claimed in support of a 
lunar reckoning, 692 

Gallican Churches, Letter of the; see 
Vienne and Lyons, Letter of the Churches 
0, 

Gatican Martyrs; history of the docu- 
ment relating to the, 515; date of their 
martyrdom, 5153; character of the per- 
secution, 446, 462, 515 sq; bold con- 
duct of, 407; coincidences with the 
martyrdom of Polycarp, 605 sq, 611, 
615; with the Passion of Christ, 611; 
Eusebius on, 516, 646; Gregory of 
Tours on, 516, 567; Tertullian silent 
respecting the, 16; Roman citizens 
among the, 33 
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Gallus, translates the body of Babylas, 
41 Sq 

Gaul; introduction of the Gospel into, 
3953 episcopacy in, 396; called Gala- 
tia, 395; intimate connexion between 
Asia Minor and, 446 sq 

Gavia, perhaps the same as the wife of 
Epitropus, 35, 367 

Gebhardt; on Mss of Epistle of Polycarp, 
548, 549; on the date of the Letter of 
the Smyrnzeans, 605; on the chronology 
of Aristides, 671; criticism on, 670; 
obligations to, 716 

Gelasius, bishop of Rome; quotes the Ig- 
natian Epistles, 177; his Liber adv. 
Eutychem et Nestorium, 177; contem- 
poraries of the name, 177 

Gelasius of Caesarea, 177 

Gelasius of Cyzicus, 177 

Gellius Egnatius, 22 

Genuine Ignatian Epistles; see AZddle 
Recension 

genuinum natale, 719 

Geography of Asia Minor illustrating the 
journey of Ignatius, 361 sq; map, to 
face page 724 

Georgius Hamartolus; mentions Ignatius, 
225 ; places Polycarp’s martyrdom under 
Antoninus Pius, 573, 650; Cedrenus 
and other plagiarists of, 573 ; including 
Pearson’s anonymous chronicler, 573 

Germanicus; his boldness in martyrdom, 
407, 452; his day, 570 

Gesner; date of his edition of the Long 
Recension, 117; MS employed by, 116 


S 

Ginten; his account of the Babylas Riots 
criticised, 43 sq, 45 

Gieseler, on the character of Trajan, 7 

Gildas, notice of Ignatius in, 232 

Glabrio, called ‘the sophist’ by Aristides, 


53 

Gladiatorial shows ; magnificence of Tra- 
jan’s, 354 sq; supplied from the pro- 
vinces, 355; rescript of Severus and 
Caracalla respecting, 355 sq 

Gnostic Judaism attacked by Ignatius, 
373 sq; his language respecting it, 
showing (a) the Gnostic element, 
373, (6) the Judaic element, 374; yet 
the heresy one and the same, 374 sq; 
literature regarding, 377; its relation 
to the Colossian heresy, 376, 377; to 
the heresy in the Pastoral Epistles, 
376, 378; in all three a Judaic side, 
and a Gnostic side, 378; its relation to 
the Docetism attacked in S. John’s 
Epistles, 381 sq; see Docetism 

Good Shepherd, referred to in the epi- 
taph of Abercius, 497, 498 

Gordian; his son slain by Philip, 40; 
the martyrdom of Polycarp placed by 
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Socrates under, 562, 650 sq; the mis- 
take explained, 651; mentioned in the 
Acts of Pionius, 651, 716 

Gorres; on the character of Trajan, 7; 
on the evidence of Hilary of Poitiers, 
15 sq; on the Acts of Sharbil, 69; on 
a persecution under Vespasian, 18 sq ; 
supposes an anachronism in the Letter 
of the Smyrnzeans, 503, 635 

Grabe, 448 

Graffito at Pompeii; containing the word 
‘ Christian,’ 416; containing the name 
Polycarp, 436 

Granianus, Q. Licinius Silvanus; date 
of his proconsulate, 479; miscalled 
Serenius, 479, 480, 541, 637 

Gratz, 12 

‘Great Sabbath’; in the Letter of the 
Smyrnzeans, the day of Polycarp’s mar- 
tyrdom, 627, 677; according to Zahn, 
of his apprehension, 628; in the Acts 
of Pionius, 627 sq, 638 sq; in the 
Paschal Chronicle, 649 sq; explanation 
of Bucher, 702; of Ussher, 702; of 
Hilgenfeld, 625, 671, 705 sq, 710; the 
words condemned by Lipsius as spu- 
rious, 672; interpreted by Wieseler 
as a Christian observance, 689 sq; its 
relation to the 23rd February in A.D. 
155, 661; and in A.D. 250, 719 sq; 
view of C. H. Turner, 727; meaning 
of the term in the Christian Church, 
709; in Jewish nomenclature, 710; in 
the Letter of the Smyrnzeans, ‘a great 
sabbath,’ 710 sq; perhaps the Feast of 
Purim, 711, 719, 727 

‘Greek cities,’ meaning of the term, 681sq, 
692 

Gregory Barhebreeus; mentions Ignatius’ 
vision of angels, 31, 231; quotes the 
Tgnatian Epistles, 231 

Gregory Martyrophilus, 87 

Gregory Nazianzen; on Apollinarianism, 
2723 homilies in honour of, 184 sq 

Gregory Nyssen, doctrinal terms common 
to the Long Recension and, 269, 270 

Gregory of Tours; mentions Ignatius, 
203; on the Gallican martyrs, 516, 
567; on other martyrdoms, 516; de- 
scribes a miracle on Polycarp’s festival, 
471 sq, 568; mentions Polycarp, 567; 
passage criticised and explained, 567; 
comparative dates and value of his 
works, 567 

Gregory, patriarch of Antioch, honours 
paid to Ignatius by, 48 

Gregory the Great; biographers of, 4; 
prays for the soul of Trajan, 3 sq; wide 
currency of the story and explanations, 
6 sq; his alleged acquaintance with the 
Long Recension, 125, 205; his evi- 
dence as to the story of S. Felicitas, 513; 
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his gifts to Queen Theodolind, 507, 
513; his day, 6 

Grossteste, bishop of Lincoln; according 
to Ussher author of the Latin Version 
of the Middle Recension, 76, 127; pro- 
bability considered, 76 sq, 85, 2743 
supported by a colophon in a Tours 
Ms, 78; associated wrongly with the 
Latin version of the Long Recension, 
127; his Greek scholarship, 77; his 
translations from the Greek, 77; his 
pupils, 77; bequeaths his books to the 
Franciscans at Oxford, 77, 274 

Grotius, on the Vossian Letters, 329 

Guilds; Trajan’s aversion to, 18 sq, 52, 
53, 55; his letter on the firemen at 
Nicomedia, 19; on the convivial club at 
Amisa, 19 sq; persecutes Christianity 
as a guild, 19 sq 

Gwynn (Prof.); on Paul of Edessa, 193; 
on Gaius, 644 


yevyntos and vyevnrés; how employed 
by the author of the Long Recension, 
268; date at which the distinction be- 
came recognised, 269 


Hadrian; his character, 3, 456 sq; its 
sceptical side, 456; its superstitious 
side, 456 sq; its strong contrasts, 457 3 
his- love of peace, 457; Dion Cassius 
on his clemency, 4; his relations to 
Christianity, 456 sq, 469 sq, 476 sq; 
story of Christian temples built by 
him, 457; his letter to Servianus, 457, 
480; apologetic literature addressed 
to him, 457 sq; character and effect 
of his rescript to Minucius Fundanus, 
458, 476 sq; alleged persecutions under, 
458, 505; the error traced to Jerome, 
506, 540 sq; and circulated only in 
the West, 507, 541; acts and notices 
of martyrdoms under, 502 sq; only one 
authenticated martyrdom under, 458, 
508; perhaps the effect of his dis- 
ordered intellect, 458, 508; murders 
Servianus, 458; date of his visits to 
Asia Minor, 448, 634; to Athens, 
634; his donations to Smyrna, 467 
sq; his treatment of the Jews, 469; 
honours paid to him at Tralles, 633 
sq; his title ‘Olympius,’ 460, 468, 
6343; other titles of, 460; encourages 
paganism, 465; celebrations of his 
birthday, 687 sq; notices of his reign 
grouped by Eusebius, 647 

Hall, bishop of Norwich; his defence of 
episcopacy, 240; his quotations from 
Ignatius, 240; his testimony to Us- 
sher’s services, 329 

Halloix; on the Ignatian correspondence 
with the Virgin, 237; on the age of 


i ee 
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Polycarp, 437; draws attention to the 
Life of S. Abercius, 494; criticisms 
on, 237, 441 

Hammond, defends episcopacy and the 
Vossian letters, 331 

Hans Sachs, 7 

Hardy, E. G., 725 

Harnack; on Christian services, 31, 51; 
on the authorship of the Long Re- 
cension and Apostolic Constitutions, 
262, 266 sq; on the commentaries of 
Autolycus, 142; on the date of the 
Didache, 391; on the relation of the 
Eucharist and the Agape, 52; on the 
Acts of the Pergamene Martyrs, 727 

Harris (Prof. Rendel); his discoveries 
illustrating John Damascene, 220 sq, 
319; Abercius, 726; argues for a Greek 
original of Short Recension, 319; on 
a form of subscription found in mss, 85 

Heathen writers, notices of the Christians 
in, 9 sq, 528 sq 

Hefele, on the motive of the Curetonian 
abridgment, 283, 324 sq 

Hegesippus; the authority for the martyr- 
dom of Symeon, 21; his account, 58 
sq; his list of the seven sects, 58; 
his life at Rome, 451 

Heliodorus; prefect of Egypt, 655; his 
date, 660 sq, 673 

Hemerologies; see Calendars 

Henry of Huntingdon, on the clemency 
of Trajan, 5, 7 

Henzen, 715 

Herennius Etruscus ; 
Younger 

Hermas; his servile origin, 451; brother 
to Pius, 451; see Shepherd of Hermas 

Hermes, a martyr, 505 sq 

Herminianus, Cl. L., the persecutor; his 
death, 539; his date, 539 

Hermogenianus, Clodius, two proconsuls 
of Asia bearing the name, 539 

Hero, succeeds Ignatius as bishop of 
Antioch, 148, 231 

Hero, Ignatian Epistle to; see Spurious 
Ignatian Epistles 

Hero, Prayer of; see Laws Heronts 

Herod Agrippa, use of the word ‘Chris- 
tian’ by, 418 

Herodes; Polycarp brought before, 35, 
366, 453, 569, 624, 628; son of Nicetes 
and nephew of Alce, 34, 366; coinci- 
dence in the name, 610, 613 sq 

hetaeriae; see Guzlds 

Heumann, 396 

Hicks, 686 

Hierapolis and Hieropolis ; their respec- 
tive situations, 494; confused in the 
Life of S. Abercius, 495; and else- 
where, 494; hot springs at, 493, 495, 
726; the name Hieropolis, 72 


see Decius the 
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Hilary of Poitiers, on a _ persecution 
under Vespasian, 15 sq 

Hilgenfeld ; his position in the Ignatian 
controversy, 283; on the date of the 
Long Recension, 273; rejects the 
Epistle of Polycarp, 580, 592; his 
theory of an interpolation in the Letter 
of the Smyrnzans, 605, 625 sq; on 
the Quartodecimans, 625, 671, 704; 
on the chronology of Aristides, 670 sq; 
on the year of Polycarp’s martyrdom, 
670 sq; on the day of Polycarp’s 
martyrdom, 625, 671, 705 sq; see also 
Great Sabbath ; criticisms on, 355, 356, 
377,679 

Hippolytus, bishop of Portus; on the 
Valentinian system, 385 sq; pupil of 
Irenzeus at Rome, 451, 644; his 
identification with Gaius considered, 


Hochart, §5 

Honorius of Augustodunum, omits men- 
tion of the Epistle to Polycarp, 243 

Hooker; in the Ignatian controversy, 
239; his angelology, 405 

Hooper, bishop of Gloucester; coinci- 
dence in his martyrdom with that of 
Polycarp, 615 

Huntington’s researches for a Syriac 
version of the Ignatian Epistles, 281 

Hus; his captivity and that of Ignatius, 


359 
Hymns, 51; see also Antiphonal Singing 


I substituted for E in Latin words and 
names, 23 

Idatius, on the date of Polycarp’s martyr- 
dom, 650 

Ideler, 678 sq, 689, 696 

Ignatian Epistles ; three forms, 70; nota- 
tion of authorities adopted for, 71; (1) 
Short Form, Syriac Mss, 70, 72 sq, 
324; (2) Middle Form, (i) Greek Mss, 
73, 2453 (ii) Latin version, its history, 
76 sq; its character, 79; its Mss, 81 
sq; (iii) Armenian version; see A7- 
menian version ; (iv) Syriac version, a 
series of fragments, 91 sq, 326; its 
MSS, gi sq; text and translation of a 
newly discovered group of fragments, 
93 sq; form parts of one translation, 
g8; the original of the Armenian 
version above, 99 sq; the Syriac 
version of the Short Form an abridg- 
ment from this, 104 sq; Acts of 
Martyrdom containing the Epistle to 
the Romans, its Mss, 106 sq ; a separate 
translation, 108 sq; (v) Copto-Thebaic 
version, 108 sq; (3) Long Form, (i) 
Greek MSS, 109 sq; their respective 
value, 1253 (ii) Latin version, 125 sq; 
its date, 125; by whom first quoted, 
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125, 205; its MSS, 126sq; their mutual 
relation, 133 sq; small value of this 
version, 133 sq; Merx’s theory of three 
Syriac versions of, 200 sq; ecclesiasti- 
cal use of, t10, 3523 the order of the 
Epistles in the Mss, 81, 85, 86, 110, 
126, 2343 the history of the controversy 
respecting, 237 sq, 280 sq, 328 sq; 
see also Short Recension, Middle Re- 
cension, Long Recension, Spurious Igna- 
tian Epistles 

Ignatius (S.); characteristics of his age, 
1; compared with Clement of Rome, 
1 sq; his name ‘Ignatius,’ 22, 49; its 
history, 22; its orthography, 22; its 
derivation, 25; other names of, Nurono, 
Theophorus, 24 sq; legend of the 
Theophorus examined, 27; legend of 
his heart, 27 sq; his origin, birth and 
education, 28, 407; date of his birth, 
30; his claim to the title of Apostolic 
Father, 28 sq, 404 sq; his connexion 
with S. Peter, 29, 203; with S. Paul, 
29; with S. John, 29, 30, 145; his 
place among the Antiochene bishops, 
29; date of his episcopate, 30; Eusebius 
on this, 145; date of his martyrdom, 
30; Eusebius on this, 145; tradition 
of his vision of angels, 30 sq, 231; of 
his interview with Trajan, 31 sq; his 
condemnation at Antioch, 32, 370; his 
journey to Rome, 32, 322, 422; his- 
torical probability of the journey, 354 
sq; historical parallels to his treatment, 
357 sq; his companions, 33, 37, 135, 
347, 355 Sq, 591; nota Roman citizen, 
33; hisroute discussed, 33sq, 361 sq, 372, 
725; his meeting with Polycarp, 34; 
his connexion with Polycarp, 442 sq, 
588 sq; his commission to Polycarp, 
36, 443 Sq, 587 sq; meets other dele- 
gates, 34 sq; writes four epistles from 
Smyrna, 35; their character, 35; 
journey to Troas, 36, 368 sq; meets 
Philo and Rhaius Agathopus at Troas, 
36; writes three epistles from Troas, 
36; their character, 36; character of 
his letters generally, 360; continues 
his journey, 37, 372 sq; his martyrdom, 
37, 38; day of his martyrdom, 46, 
3723 perhaps the anniversary of the 
adoption of Trajan, 373; influence of 
his martyrdom on the Church, 31, 
38; on his writings, 38; his value (1) 
as a theologian, 39 sq; his conflict 
with Docetism, 39, 373 sq; (2) as an 
expounder of ecclesiastical order, 39; 
his advocacy of the threefold ministry, 
39 sq; his fame temporarily eclipsed 
by Babylas, 40 sq; first translation of 
his reliques, 46; his grave shown, 46; 
his commemoration the occasion of 
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Chrysostom’s panegyric, 46 sq; second 
translation of his reliques, 47 sq; the 
‘Church of Ignatius,’ 48; homilies 
delivered there by Severus of Antioch, 
48, 183 sq; honours paid to him, 48; 
hymns to him, 93, 192 sq, 223; days 
assigned to him in the Greek calendar, 
46, 48; his popularity in the East, 
48; among the Monophysites, 48 sq; 
translations of his Epistles, 48; gives 
his name to the Jacobite patriarchs of 
Antioch, 49; his position in the West, 
49; references to him in Ecclesiastical 
writers, 63, 66, 128 sq3 angelology of, 
31, 321, 405; self-depreciation of, 322, 
405 sq; comparison with S. Paul, 26, 
28, 32, 33, 37, 38, 404, 407; his eager- 
ness for martyrdom, 2, 32, 38, 322, 
407 Sq 


Ignatius, Acts of Martyrdom of; see 


Acts of Martyrdom of Lenatius 


Ignatius, Jacobite patriarch of Antioch; 


the name, 49 ; catalogue of his books, 
280 


Irenzeus (S.); date of his birth, 448; of 


his work on Heresies, 143, 3403; of 
his connexion with Polycarp, 448; with 
Florinus, 445, 448, 554 sq; quotes 
from the Ignatian Epistles, 143, 148, 
287, 289, 337, 424; shows also coin- 
cidences, 143, 289, 339; his testimony 
considered, 340, 424; Daillé’s objec- 
tions to it answered, 340 sq; its bearing 
on the Curetonian theory, 287, 289; 
Daillé’s argument from the silence of, 
341 Sq; his testimony to, and conception 
of episcopacy, 391 sq, 396; formula of 
quotation used by, 338; his relation to 
the Canon and that of Ignatius, 403 
sq; his account of Papias, 442; o 
Polycarp, 450, 473) 553 Sq; 558, 666; 
his connexion with Polycarp, 444 sq; 
his testimony to the Epistle of Poly- 
carp, 553, 555, 580 sq; his supposed 
testimony to other Epistles of Polycarp 
considered, 445, 473, 580 sq; his 
letter to Victor of Rome on the Paschal 
controversy, 450; on the incident of 
Polycarp and Marcion, 450, 553 ; his 
residence at Rome, 4513 his lectures 
and pupils there, 451, 644; intimation 
to him there of the death of Polycarp, 
455; his indirect testimony to the 
Letter of the Smyrnzeans, 605; his 
account of Docetism, 379; a passage 
misinterpreted by Jerome, 338; see 
also Hlorinus, The Epistle to 


Isa ibn Zorha; history and date of, 230; 


a quotation ascribed by Pearson to 
him really from Severus of Ashmunin, 
230 
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IXOT2, in the genuine epitaph of Aber- 
cius, 497 


Jacob of Edessa; his date, 25; trans- 
lates the works of Severus, 25, 188; 
an autograph Ms probably extant, 93, 
194; his answers to the questions of 
Addai, go, 92, 93, 98; a letter of, 200 

Jacob of Sarug, 566 

Jacobite liturgy bearing the name of 
Ignatius, 4 

Jacobson; his attitude in the Ignatian 
controversy, 283; on the motive of the 
Curetonian abridgment, 324 

James the Just; martyrdom of, 58 ; paral- 
lelism in his martyrdom to the sufferings 
of Christ, 612 

Januarius (S.); story of the martyrdom 
and burial of, 511 sq; discovery of the 
tomb of, 512 sq 

Jebb, 533 : 

Jerome (S.); quotes the Ignatian Epistles, 
155 Sq, 337 sq; but had no personal 
acquaintance with them, 156; takes 
the quotations from Eusebius and 
Origen, 78, 156, 337 ; misleads Ussher, 
156, 243; his true position pointed out 
by Pearson, 243; misunderstood by 
Daillé, 338 sq; misinterprets Irenczeus, 
338; mentions Polycarp, 560 sq; date 
of several works of, 561; wrongly as- 
cribes a persecution to Hadrian, 505 
sq, 540 sq; mistaken as to the mar- 
tyrdom of Publius, bishop of Athens, 
506, 508, 540 sq; confuses two persons 
named Quadratus, 540 sq; on the 
public reading of the Epistle of Poly- 
carp, 581; on the commentary of 
Theophilus, 142; his edition of Eu- 
sebius’ Chronicon, 3, 29, 57, 146, 490, 
557, 561, 649; his date for Polycarp’s 
martyrdom, 649; his treatment of 
Eusebius’ dates, 146, 649; his errors, 


4 

pecteloen: effect upon Christianity of the 
capture of, 438 

Jewish observances, denounced in the 
Long Recension, 256, 260 

Jews; at first confused with Christians, 
9; by Gallio, 9; by Suetonius, g; dis- 
tinction recognised before the Neronian 
persecution, 9g; testimony of Tacitus, 
9 Sq, 725; of Suetonius, 10; of Sulpicius 
Severus, 10; their policy to emphasise 
this distinction, 9; their position under 
Nero, 10, 725 sq; their position under 
Domitian, 11 sq; history of the capi- 
tation fee, 11 sq; testimony of Sueto- 
nius to this, 12; Dion Cassius does not 
identify them with Christians, 12 sq; 
calumniate Christians, 21 sq, 53, 468; 
persecutions due to, 11, 22, 58; their 


relations to Christians at the time of 
Hadrian, 469; their treatment by 
Nerva, 12; by Hadrian, 469, 543; 
their influence in Smyrna, 468 sq; 
their activity at the martyrdom of 
James the Just, 58; of Symeon, 21, 
58, 66; of Polycarp, 454, 464, 469, 
605, 713; of Pionius, 469 sq, 713 

Joél, 605 

John (S.); his age and death, in the Chro- 
nicon Paschale, 65; in Irenzeus, 440, 
666 ; why not mentioned in the Igna- 
tian Epistle to the Ephesians, 404; his 
stay at Ephesus, 394, 404, 438, 440 
sq; his pupils, 29; Clement of Alex- 
andria on, 394, 440 sq; his connexion 
with Polycarp, 440sq, 666; with Igna- 
tius, 29 sq; form of Docetism assailed 
by, 381 sq 

John Damascene; on the prayer of Gre- 
gory the Great, 5 sq; quotes the Igna- 
tian Epistles, 212 sq; but not the 
Epistle to the Romans, 425; his In 
Fide Dormientium, 5; his Parallela 
Sacra, 220, 425; Ignatian Ms used by, 
222; his relation to Antonius Melissa, 
222, 228, 425; chronology of his life, 
220 

John Madabbar; see Wadabbar 

John Malalas; see Ma/alas 

John of Antioch; mentions Ignatius, 
172}; two persons of the name, 167, 172 

John of Apamea; his date discussed, 
1543 list of his works given by Ebed- 
jesu, 154; identified with John the 
Monk, 154; see ohn the Monk 

John of Basingstoke; archdeacon of 
Chester, 77; his labours under Gross- 
teste, 77 

John of Lycopolis; his date, 153; his 
Life by Palladius, 153; his prophecies, 
153; not the same as John the Monk, 


153 

John of Salisbury, the panegyric on Tra- 
jan by, 5, 6 

John the Deacon; the biographer of Gre- 
gory the Great, 4 sq; his explanation 
of the prayer for Trajan, 5 sq 

John the Elder; at Ephesus, 438; ac- 
cording to Eusebius, the master of 
Papias, 442 

John the Grammarian; defends the 
Council of Chalcedon in reply to 
Severus of Antioch, 182 

John the Monk; quotes the Ignatian 
Epistles, 151 sq, 3273 his writings, 
153 sq; his letters to Eutropius and 
Eusebius, 151, 1533; his Life by Palla- 
dius, bishop of Helenopolis, 153; same 
as John the Monk of Thebais, 154; 
same as John of Apamea, 154; but 
distinct from John of Lycopolis, 153 
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sq; used the Syriac Version, 327; his 
date, 327 

John Tyssington; of the Franciscan con- 
vent at Oxford, 77; quotes the Anglo- 
Latin version, 76, 77; argument there- 
from, 76 sq 

Joseph the Hymnographer; his hymn on 
Ignatius, 223; account of, 224 

Josephus, respecting Poppezea, 11 

Jovius the Monk, quotes the Ignatian 
Epistles, 203 

Judaism; see Gnostic Fudaism 

Julia Gordus, inscriptions at, 694 

Julian of Halicarnassus, corresponds with 
Severus of Antioch, 189, 190 

Julian the Count; uncle of the Emperor 
Julian, 43; by Gibbon confused with 
the Emperor, 43 

Julian, the Emperor; removes the bones 
of Babylas from Daphne, 42; riots of 
the Christians against, 43; tortures the 
Christians, 43 

Julianus, a martyr, 504 sq 

Julianus, Claudius, proconsul of Asia; 
date of his proconsulate, 658 sq, 672; 
inscription relating to, 658; his trans- 
actions with Aristides, 658, 668 sq 

Julianus, P. Salvius, mentioned by Ari- 
stides, 656 ; date of his consulship, 656 ; 
Borghesi’s mistake as to his identity, 
656 

Julianus, P. Salvius, city prefect, 515; 
date of his prefecture, 515 

Julius Africanus, as a source of Eusebius’ 
information, 29 

Julius, bishop of Rome, corresponds with 
Marcellus of Ancyra, 266 

July Martyrs; see Felicztas 

Junius Rusticus; see Rusticus 

Justin Martyr; in proconsular Asia, 4445 
scene of his Dialogue with Trypho, 
4443 its date, 534; his probable inter- 
course with Polycarp, 444; at Rome, 
451; date of his First Apology, 478, 
509; its bearing on the genuineness of 
the rescript to Fundanus, 477 sq; Ru- 
finus’ Latin text of the rescript derived 
from, 479; his account of the martyr- 
dom of Ptolemzeus and others in his 
Second Apology, 508 sq, 5343 the Let- 
ter to the Commune Asize attached to 
his Second Apology, 483; genuineness 
of his Acts of Martyrdom, 509 sq; con- 
demned by Rusticus, 461; date of his 
martyrdom, 510; grouped in Eusebius 
with other martyrdoms, 648 ; his com- 
panions in martyrdom, 510 


Keil, edition of Pliny’s letters by, 19, 54, 


55 : 
Keim; on the character of Trajan, 7; on 
the rescript to Fundanus, 478 sq; on 
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the Letter of the Smyrnzeans, 604 sq, 
609, 612 sq; on the ‘postmark’ of the 
Letter, 616 sq; minor criticisms on, 
415, 616 sq, 618 sq, 620 sq, 623; on 
the date of the Octavius of Minucius 
Felix, 535; on the chronology of Ari- 
stides, 672, 676 sq; on the day of 
Polycarp’s martyrdom, 691 

Kimmel, on the original of the rescript 
to Fundanus, 479 sq 

Kings, Christian habit of prayer for, 592 


s 
Kraus, 370 
KomlaTat, 258, 264 


Lactantius, on the attitude of Trajan to- 
wards Christianity, 8 

Lagarde, on the Apostolic Constitutions, 
262, 263; other notices of, 126, 130 

Lampridius, on Christian temples erected 
by Hadrian, 457 

Land, 191 sq, 201 sq 

Langen, on the In Fide Dormientium of 
John Damascene, 5 

Laodicea, Council of, 258 

Latin words; used by Ignatius, 410 sq; 
by other Greek writers, 410; in the 
Ignatian Epistles either military or legal 
terms, 411 

‘Laus Heronis,’ Mss of the Latin version 
of the Long Recension containing the, 
126, 128, 129, 131 

Legions; named from emblems, 490; 
more than one called by the same 
number, 491 sq; stations of the twelfth 
legion, 491; of the tenth legion, 491, 
725; the name Fretensis, 492, 7253; see 
Thundering Legion 

Lemnus, martyred with Pionius, 556, 639 

Leontius ; date of his Scholia, 205; the 
De Sectis a later recension, 205; its 
date, 205 

Leontius, bishop of Antioch; his date, 
40; on Babylas and the emperor Philip, 
40, 41 

Leontius of Byzantium, mentions Igna- 
tius, 205 

Lequien; his editions of the Parallela 
Sacra, 220 sq; omissions and errors of, 
221 sq 

Letronne, on the chronology of Ari- 
stides, 655 

Letter of the Gallican Churches; see 
Vienne and Lyons, Letter of Churches of 

Letter of the Smyrnzeans ; see Swzyrneans, 
Letter of the 

Leucius, apocryphal Acts of S. John by, 
366; coincidence of the name Burrhus 
in these Acts, 366 

Libanius, on the riots at Daphne, 43, 44 
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Liberian Catalogue; date and character 
of, 512; references to, 502, 506, 512 sq 

Linus, 247, 261, 266 

Lipsius (R. A.); at first supports the 
Curetonian theory, 282; recants, 285 
sq; on the word ‘Christian,’ 415 sq, 
419; on the Letter of the Smyrnzans, 
604 sq, 610; ona passage in the Letter, 
616 sq; on the date of Telesphorus, 
502; on the chronology of Aristides, 
670 sq; on the Great Sabbath, 671; 
on the date of the birth of Irenzus, 
448; on the Letter to Florinus, 445, 
580; on the Epistle of Polycarp, 579; 
on the year of Polycarp’s martyrdom, 
670 sq, 727 

Liveley, on the Great Sabbath, 711 

Logos; see Christology 

Long Recension, Ignatian Epistles of 
the; contents, 70 sq; versions and MSs 
of, 109 sq (see Lenatian Epistles) ; 
history of the printed text, 237; doubts 
and controversies respecting, 237 sq; 
suspicions before Ussher’s time, 237 sq; 
from critical reasons, 237; from contro- 
versial reasons, 238; supporters and 
objectors, 238 sq; accepted by the 
Anglican divines, 239 sq; finally dis- 
credited by the discovery of Ussher, 
242 sq; and of Voss, 244; subsequent 
champions of, 244; interpolations and 
spurious epistles by one hand, 245 sq; 
(i) internal evidence for this, 245 sq; 
(ii) external evidence, 249 sq; the date 
and purpose of the Recension investi- 
gated, 257 sq; (i) external evidence 
for the date, 257; (ii) internal evidence 
for the date, 257 sq; derived from (a 
the ecclesiastical status, 257 sq; (b 
the names of persons and places, 260; 
(c) the plagiarisms, 260, 402 sq; espe- 
cially from the Apostolical Constitu- 
tions, 262 sq ; (d) the doctrinal teaching, 
266 sq; Arianism of the writer consi- 
dered, 268 sq; Apollinarianism of the 
writer considered, 271 sq; conclusion 
as to date, 273; country of, 274; in 
the Greek Church did not displace the 
Middle Recension, 274; in the Latin 
Church its influence more important, 
274; but still local, 274; the spurious 
epistles appended to the Middle Recen- 
sion, 249 Sq, 274 sq; references to Poly- 
carp in the, 560; see also Spurious 
Ignatian Epistles 

Loofs, 205, 220 

Lucas Holstenius, 75 

Lucian; his life and journeys, 344; date 
of his ‘ Peregrinus Proteus,’ 141; ex- 
tracts from, 137 sq; its purpose, 344 
sq; character of his ‘ Peregrinus Pro- 
teus’ historical, 344; with accessories, 
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3443; attacks Cynicism and Christianity, 
344; mainly the former, 345; his use 
of technical Christian terms, 345; yet 
with confusion of men and things, 347; 
coincidences with the history of Igna- 
tius and Polycarp in, 137 sq, 344 sq, 
358, 553, 606 sq; the coincidences ac- 
knowledged by Renan and Baur, 347; 
their bearing on the Curetonian theory, 
287; presents a parallel to the treat- 
ment of Ignatius by his guard, 358 ; 
testifies to the Christian contempt of 
death, 407; probably not an apostate 
from Christianity, 346; alludes else- 
where to Christianity, 532; date of his 
‘ Alexander,’ 532; his friend Celsus, 
530; see also Peregrinus Proteus 
Lucilla; betrothed to L. Verus, 493, 500; 
after his death marries Pompeianus, 
488 ; story of her cure by S. Abercius, 
493; 500 
Lunar calendar; see Calendars, Months 
Lydia, her relations with S. Paul, 440 
Lysanias, in the Acts of Sharbil, 67, 68 


Aedrrapdos; use of the word in the Igna- 
tian Epistles, 412 ; alleged anachronism 
involved in this use, 4123; history of the 
word, 4123; Daillé’s account of it, 412 

Adyos aro ovyfs mpoehOwy, 201, 342, 3853 
see also Christology 

Novos exer, Adyos karéxet, 58, 250 


Macarius Magnes; his date, 561; his 
connexion with the Oak Synod, 562; 
editio princeps of his works, 562; 
mentions Polycarp, 561 sq 

Maccabees, Fourth Book of; its date, 
503; story of martyrdom in, 503; 
repetitions of the story, 503 sq 

Macedonia, fellow martyr with Pionius, 
and a Montanist, 556, 639; see Pionius 

Macedonian Calendar; see Calendars 

Madabbar, 65 

Madan, his assistance in this edition, 64 

Madaurian martyrs; their names, 522; 
authority for their martyrdom, 523; 
date, 523, 532 

Mzeonia, inscriptions at, 694 

Magdeburg Centuriators, 578 

Magistriani, 500 

Magnesia; not visited by Ignatius, 361 
sq, 364; delegates from, 36, 366; road 
to, 34; Damas, bishop of, 34, 365 sq, 
414) 441 

Magnesians, Ignatian Epistle to the; its 
title, 292, 293; its relation to the Epi- 
stle of Mary to Ignatius, 247; Judaism 
attacked in, 374, 375; see also /ynatian 
Epistles 

Malalas, John; his character of Trajan, 
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33 his account of Trajan’s persecutions 
at Antioch, 18, 62 sq; spurious letter 
of Tiberianus given by, 18, 63; value of 
his testimony estimated, 64, 203; on the 
consecration of Ignatius by S. Peter, 
203; on his martyrdom at Antioch, 
63, 64; on an Egyptian expedition of 
Antoninus Pius, 663 

Manuscripts of Ignatian Epistles; see 
Lenatian Epistles 

Map illustrating the route of Ignatius, to 
face page 724 

Marcellina; teaches at Rome, 452; cha- 
racter of her heresy, 452 

Marcellus of Ancyra; aimed at by the 
author of the Long Recension, 267, 
268; his Christology, 266 

Marcia, influences Commodus in favour 
of the Christians, 371, 526 

Marcianus; bearer of the Letter of the 
Smyrnzeans, 455; perhaps the corre- 
spondent of Irenzeus, 455, 624 

Marcion; Docetism of, 380 sq, 575 Sq; 
its distinctive features, 585 sq; its con- 
nexion with Polycarp and the scene of 
Ignatius’ labours, 384; with the story 
of Abercius, 493; yet not alluded to in 
the Ignatian Epistles, 384; nor in the 
Epistle of Polycarp, 584 sq; his high 
moral character, 586; teaches at Rome, 
452; meets Polycarp, 450, 553, 45061, 
568, 584, 587 sq 

Marcus Aurelius; his attitude towards 
Christianity, 461 sq, 526 sq; reference 
to the Christians in his Meditations, 457, 
461, 533; persecutions under, 509 sq, 
462, 526 sq; their extent and severity, 

' 462, 488, 526 sq; acts and notices of 
martyrdom under, 509 sq; Christian 
writers on the character of, 8, 462, 
527; his Stoicism, 465; his religious 
comprehensiveness, 465 sq; profusion 
of his sacrifices, 456, 466; his ac- 
tive promotion of Czesar worship, 466 ; 
of superstitious rites, 466 sq; his al- 
leged letter to the Commune Asiz, 
483 sq; on the Thundering Legion, 
485 sq; to Euxenianus, 492 sq; his 
decree against superstitious rites, 502 ; 
date of his adoption, 723; of his mar- 
riage, 659, 672; of his tribunician 
power, 592, 659, 723; of his title Ar- 
meniacus, 483; of his expedition against 
the Quadi, 488, 500; of his Parthian 
war, 6623; of his joint sovereignty with 
L. Verus, 514, 592, 642, 723; with 
Commodus, 642, 659, 715, 7243 of 
his death, 724; called ‘Verus’ by 
Eusebius, 545; called ‘ Antoninus’ by 
Eusebius, 648, 6503; called ‘ Pius’ by 
Commodus, 663; how distinguished 
from Antoninus Pius, 663; his de- 
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ference to L. Verus, 485; their title 
‘fratres Augusti,’ 659, 674; other titles 
of, 723 sq 

Marinus, bishop of Anazarbus; mentioned 
in the Long Recension, 260; argument 
therefrom, 260; a namesake martyred 
under Diocletian, 260 

Maris; see Marinus 

Marius Egnatius, 23 

Mark Pattison, 242 

Mark (S.), account in the Chronicon Pas- 
chale of the martyrdom of, 65 

Martyrdom, eagerness for; in the Igna- 
tian Epistles, 38 sq, 407 sq; reasons 
for its display in the Epistle to the 
Romans, 408 ; found in the Short Re- 
cension, 322; other instances of, 407 
sq; discouraged by the Church, 408, 
619 sq; testimony of the Letter of the 
Smyrnzeans discussed, 617 sq 

Martyrdom of Ignatius; see /gnatius, 
Acts of Martyrdom of Lgnatius 

Martyrdom of Polycarp ; see Smyrne@ans, 
Letter of the 

Martyrdoms, notices of; under Nero, 11; 
under Domitian, 11 sq, 370 sq; under 
Trajan, 50 sq; under Hadrian, 502 sq; 
under Antoninus Pius, 508 sq; under 
Marcus Aurelius, 509 sq; under Septi- 
mius Severus, 498; under Decius, 638 
Sq, 715 sq; see Christianity, Christians 

Martyrologies; Hieronymian, date and 
sources, 56, 569 sq, 642, 708 sq; old 
Roman, date and imitators, 570, 708 ; 
old Syriac, 150, 232, 260, 437, 560, 
628, 642; of Ado, 232, 570, 5753; of 
Florus-Bede, 232, 574 

Martyrs, rise of the veneration for, 616 sq 

Mary of Cassobola; see Cassobola, Mary 


of 

Mary Stuart; analogy of her captivity 
with that of Ignatius, 360 

Mary, the Virgin, Ignatian correspond- 
ence with S. John and, 223 sq; origin 
and date of the forgery, 235; its ori- 
ginal language, 235; date of, 235; 
S. Bernard wrongly quoted as an au- 
thority for, 235 sq; see also Spzrz0us 
and Interpolated Epistles 

Masson; on the chronology of Aristides, 
653 sq; opposed by Letronne and 
Borghesi, 655; his theory overthrown 
by Waddington, 656 sq; respective 
starting points of Masson and Wad- 
dington, 658; criticisms on his system, 
656, 661, 665 sq, 668; discovers a 
Hemerology, 678 

Massuet, 449 

Maximilla, date of the death of, 383, 498 

Maximus, Paullus Fabius; date of his 
proconsulate, 700; his intimacy with 
Augustus, 701; introduces the solar 
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calendar into proconsular Asia, 700 sq ; 
and into Cyprus, 702 

Maximus of Madaura, correspondence 
between S. Augustine and, 522 sq 

Maximus the Confessor; mentions Igna- 
tius and quotes the Ignatian Epistles, 
211; date of his death, 211; Polycarp 
mentioned by, 571 sq 

Meier, a recent supporter of the Long 
Recension, 245 

Meir, Rabbi; his date, 712; resides at 
Sardis, 712; frames a system of inter- 
calation, 712; may have introduced 
a Jewish calendar of Metonic cycle, 
713 

Meles, river-god at Smyrna, 468 

Melesippus, martyr, 447 

Meletius, bishop of Antioch; his exer- 
tions in honour of Babylas, 45; buried 
beside him, 45 

Melitene, 489, 492 

Melito ; onthe character of Trajan, 2 sq, 8; 
of Antoninus Pius, 459; on persecu- 
tions, 16, 526, 536; his evidence defec- 
tive, 16; shows coincidences with the 
Ignatian Epistles, 141; his probable 
intercourse with Polycarp, 444; his 
visit to the East, 444; perhaps mar- 
tyred under M. Aurelius, 462, 510, 
556; his evidence to the alleged Letter 
of Antoninus Pius considered, 483 sq; 
on the rescript of Minucius Fundanus, 
478, 483; date of his apology, 526 

Menzea; sources of its information gene- 
rally, 232; for March 12, 6; for Dec. 
20, its account of Ignatius, 27, 222 sq, 
232; for Feb. 13, its account of Poly- 
carp, 5773; places his martyrdom under 
Decius, 577, 651 

Merx; his Meletemata Ignatiana, 98 sq, 
283; maintains the priority of the 
Vossian letters, 283 ; convinces Lipsius, 
286; his mistake as to the Letter to 
Anastasia, 192; his theory of three 
Syriac versions of the Ignatian Epistles, 
105, 200 sq 

Mesrob, literary activity of, 86 

Metaphrast ; see Symcon the Metaphrast 

Metrodorus; fellow martyr with Pionius, 
639; a Marcionist, 558,639, 640; men- 
tioned by Eusebius, 558, 640; see Pio- 
nius 

Michael Syncellus; mentions Ignatius and 
quotes the Ignatian Epistles, 224; men- 
tions Polycarp, 572 

Middle Recension, Seven Ignatian Epi- 
stles of the; Mss and Versions, 70, 73 
sq (see /gnatian Epistles); the discovery 
by Ussher and Voss, 73 sq, 242 sq; the 
controversy, 244 Sq; its progress, 328 
sq; its recent history, 281 sq; testi- 
mony to the text as compared with that 
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of the classics, 328; weight of the 
authorities who support, 329; genuine- 
ness vindicated ; (1) External Evidence, 
534 Sq; testimony of (i) the Epistle of 
Polycarp, 325 sq, 588 sq; (ii) Irenzeus, 
337 Sq; (iii) the Letter of the Smyr- 
neans, 342 sq; (iv) the Letter of the 
Gallican Churches, 343; (v) Lucian, 
344 sq; (vi) Theophilus of Antioch, 
348; (vii) Origen, 348 sq ; (viii) Euse- 
bius of Czesarea, 349; (ix) Nicephorus 
of Constantinople not adverse, 349 sq; 
(2) Internal Evidence, (i) Historical 
and Geographical Circumstances, 354 
sq; (a) the journey to Rome, 354 sq; 
(2) the attendant circumstances, 356 
sq; (c) the route, 361 sq; (d) the per- 
sonal relations, 365 sq ; (e) the Roman 
Church, 370 sq; (ii) Theological Po- 
lemics ; (@) positive side, Docetism and 
Judaism, 373 sq; (4) negative side, 
silence about the Quartodecimans, the 
Montanists, Basilides, Marcion, Va- 
lentinus, 382 sq; supposed reference 
to Valentinus explained, 385 sq; 
Christology of, 267, 595 ; (iii) Eccle- 
siastical Conditions, (a) episcopacy, 
389 sq, 594; (4) widows, 399; (¢) 
liturgy, 400; (iv) Literary Obligations, 
402 sq; (v) Personality of the Writer, 
405 sq; (vi) Style and Character of 
the Letters, 408 sq, 597 sq; (a2) com- 
pounds, 410, 597; (4) Latinisms, 410; 
(c) reiterations, 411; (d@) supposed 
anachronisms (‘leopard,’ ‘catholic,’ 
‘ Christian’), 412 sq ; characteristic ex- 
pressions, 597 sq; (e) indications of 
genuineness (allusiveness, impulsive- 
ness, anacolutha, archaisms), 419 sq; 
the case summed up, 422 sq; ‘the 
Sylloge Polycarpiana,’ 423 sq; gene- 
ral contrast of these Epistles with the 
Epistle of Polycarp, 593 sq; scriptu- 
ral quotations in, 596; original charac- 
ter of, 597; see also Long Recension, 
Short Recension 

Miggen, proper name, 523 

Mileson, chaplain to Bishop Mountague, 
85 

Milton ; attacks Ussher, 242; and the Ig- 
natian Epistles, 242 ; Mark Pattison’s 
account criticised, 242 

ministrae, 53, 55 

Minnigerode, 690, 706 

Minucius Felix ; writes as an African for 
Africa, 536; relation of his Octavius to 
Tertullian’s Apologeticum, 534 sq ; its 
date, 535 sq; its reference to Fronto, 
535; his style no evidence of late date, 
530; his name, 536 

Minucius Fundanus; date and name, 479, 
637; Hadrian’s rescript to, 458, 476 
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Sq, 5413; its character, 458, 478; its 
effect, 458; one of many similar re- 
scripts, 458; text, 476 sq; Rufinus’ 
Latin the original, 477, 479 sq; genu- 
ineness, 477 Sq 

Miracles recorded at great religious crises, 
614 sq 

Mithraic worship in the time of the Anto- 
nines, 468 

Modestinus; his date, 355; his work ‘On 
Punishments,’ 355; edicts quoted from, 
355, 502; Renan mistaken about, 356 

Moesinger, 69, 107, 109 

Mommsen; on guilds, 53; on the chro- 
nology of Pliny’s life, 54, 56; on the 
date of M. Aurelius’ marriage, 659 ; 
passage emended by, 483; supplies a 
Pergamene inscription illustrating the 
Epheso-Asiatic Calendar, 687 sq 

Monophysites ; their veneration for Igna- 
tius, 48 sq, 178, 194Sq, 257; reasons for 
this,267; expressions of theirsanticipated 
in the Middle Recension, 267, 425 sq, 
595 ; the author of the Long Recension 
unacquainted with, 267; the Short 
Recension not the work of, 323 sq; 
anonymous works of, 194 sq 

Montanism ; Ignatius’ interest in the scene 
of the heresy, 383; yet not alluded to 
in the Ignatian Epistles, 383; its ex- 
tent in the time of Marcus Aurelius, 
illustrated by the story of S. Abercius, 
725; dates in the history of, 498 sq 

Montanist fellow martyrs with Pionius, 
639; Quintus the Phrygian not one, 
677 

Montanist treatise addressed to Avircius 
Marcellus, 498 ; its date discussed, 498 
s 

ee errors in, 131 

Months; Epheso-Asiatic, their relation 
to the Julian, 678; their names, 679, 
685; beginning of the months, 678, 
682; origin of the names, 679; their 
distinctive character, 679 sq; (i) the 
last day of the month, 680; (ii) the 
mode of reckoning, 680; backward 
reckoning of last decade of, in solar ca- 
lendars, 693 sq; transference of names 
of, from lunar to solar calendars, 694 
sq; numbering and naming of, 697; 
see Calendars 

Mordtmann, 685 

Morel’s edition of the Long Recension, 
117, 120 Sq, 124 

Morinus, defends the Long Recension, 
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Rawr bishop of Norwich, 83; his 
Origines Ecclesiasticae, 83, 230; his 
Latin Ms known to Ussher and now 
lost, 82, 83 sq; but its readings pre- 
served, 84; Backhouse on its fate, 84; 
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how this MS became known to Ussher, 
241 

Muratorian Canon; allusions to, 438, 
440, 451; testimony to episcopacy in, 
394; passage explained in, 440; use of 
the word ‘Catholic’ in, 413 


Mayvnoreds (form), 293 
babnrevev, 439 

env, 693 

bvoTnplov, 51, 305 


Namphamo, the martyr; spelling of his 
name, 523; account and date of his 
martyrdom, 523 

Nartzallus, proper name, 525 

Neapolis, Ignatius at, 36 

Neoczesareon, the month, 686 

Nero; his character as given by Melito, 
2; by Tertullian, 2 sq; his persecution 
differently estimated, 2, 7, 17,725; rela- 
tion of Jews and Christians in the reign 
of, 9 sq; Tacitus on the persecution of, 
9 sq; Sulpicius Severus on the perse- 
cution of, 9 sq 

Nerva; his kindness to the Jews, 12; to 
the Christians, 371; date of his adop- 
tion of Trajan, 372; of his death, 373 

Nestorianism, the Long Recension silent 
about, 267 

Neubauer, his assistance in this edition, 
200 

Newman (Card.); on the Christology of 
the Long Recension, 267, 270; on its 
date, 273; on the Valentinian Sige, 
387; on episcopacy, 390 

Nicephorus Callistus; on the legend of 
the Geopépos, 27; on Ignatius’ vision of 
angels, 31 

Nicephorus, patriarch of Constantinople; 
his date, 350; two forms of his Chrono- 
logia Brevis, 225, 350; De Boor on 
their dates, 225, 350; the Sticho- 
metria an Appendix, 350; incorpo- 
rating an older document, 353; men- 
tions Ignatius, and quotes the Long 
Recension, 27, 224, 225, 351; places 
the Ignatian Epistles among apocryphal 
writings, 225, 349 sq: Pearson’s theory 
to explain this, 262, 350; his use of 
the word ‘apocryphal,’ 352 sq, 5823 
on the Epistle to Polycarp, 243, 582 

Nicetes, the persecutor, 35, 366; his con- 
duct to Polycarp, 453 sq; father of 
Herodes, and brother of Alce, 35, 366, 
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Nicolaitans; not among the accusers of 
Symeon, 58, 66; the deacon the alleged 
founder of the, 225 

Nicolas of Lincoln, literary labours under 
Grossteste of, 77 
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Nicolas of Myra, epigram in the Antho- 
logia Palatina on, 576 

Nicomedia, Trajan and the firemen of, 19 

Nisibis, in the story of Abercius, 493; 
scansion of the word, 497 

Noris, 698 

Notation of the authorities for the text of 
the Ignatian Epistles; used by Zahn, 
71; adopted in this book, 71 

novi homines, 4 

Novocomum; scene of the alleged mar- 
tyrdom of Pliny, 56; perhaps confused 
with Cume, 5 

Numerianus the emperor; date of, 41; 
possible confusion with Numerius the 
general, 41 

Numerius, persecuting general under De- 
cius, 41 

Nura, 24 

Nurono; Syriac name of Ignatius, 24 sq, 
186; itsmeaning, 24; where firstapplied 
to Ignatius, 24; based on a mistaken 
derivation, 25 

Nysa, inscription at, 696, 698 


veounvia, voupnvia, 693 


Obededom, confused with Sheba, 263 sq 

Oblations for the dead, 618 

Odenathus, 545 

Oehler, 57 

Olympiads of Tralles, 629, 633 sq, 667; 
mode of calculating them, 634 sq 

Olympian festivals; at Athens, 634; in 
Asiatic cities, 634; at Tralles, 633 sq; 
at Smyrna, 713 sq; date of establish- 
ment there, 714; Hadrianea at Smyrna, 
713 sq; date of establishment, 715 

Olympius, a title of Hadrian, 460, 468, 
634; its origin, 634 

Onesimus, bishop of Ephesus; meets 
with Ignatius, 34, 146, 365; his charac- 
ter, 34; frequency of the name, 365 
sq, 436; Daillé’s confusion of the name, 
365; Ado of Vienne on his martyrdom, 
225 Sq 

Origen; quotes the Ignatian Epistles, 
144, 287, 289, 332, 339, 348, 424; his 
evidence does not support the Cure- 
tonian theory, 289; probably Eusebius 
derived his copy from him, 289, 349; 
plagiarised in the Long Recension, 
261; on Ignatius’ place among the 
Antiochene bishops, 29; Pamphilus’ 
defence of, 359; Latin Versions of, 
1443 on Celsus, 530 

Orosius; on the Thundering Legion, 489, 
542; on Christian apologists, 541 sq 

Otrous; its situation, 494, 498; Zoticus 
of, 498 

Overbeck, 503, 541 sq 

Owen, in the Ignatian controversy, 331 
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oporoyoupérvn and depouevn éristody, 250 

é“oovcros, term avoided by the author of 
the Long Recension, 271 

ouoriuos, used doctrinally in the Long 
Recension, 271 


Paceus; publishes the Greek Epistles of 
the Long Recension, tog; Greek MS 
employed by, 109; omits the Epistle of 
Mary of Cassobola, 199; unscholarly 
character of his edition, 111; misleads 
Zahn, 111 

Paganism, revival of; in the time of the 
Antonines, 465 sq; supported by the 
Emperors, 465; especially by M. Au- 
relius, 465 sq; superstitious accretions 
of, 466 sq 

Palestinian martyrs, 26 

Palladius, bishop of Helenopolis, lives of 
the Monks by, 153 

Pamphilus; his library a link between 
Origen and Eusebius, 289, 349; his 
captivity compared with that of Ignatius, 
359; his translations into Syriac, 327 

Panemus, the month, 679, 684, 685 

Papias, bishop of Hierapolis; his tutor 
John, 29, 438, 442; his friends, 438, 
463; his connexion with Polycarp dis- 
cussed, 146, 442; confused with Papylus, 
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Baniids bishop of Smyrna; his identity, 
464; perhaps the successor of Polycarp, 
464; a Quartodeciman, 464; martyred 
under M. Aurelius, 462, 510, 556 

Papylus; confused with Papias, 569; 
Eusebius’ date for his martyrdom, 558 
sq, 641; discovery of his Acts, 642; 
Harnack on these Acts, 727; correction 
of Eusebius’ date therefrom, 642 sq; 
day of his festival, 642; general con- 
fusion of the name, 642; see Pergamene 
Martyrs 

Parabolani, 259 

Parallela; Sacra, of John Damascene, 
212, 221, 425; (1) Vaticana, 212 sq, 
228, 425, 427; (2) Rupefucaldina, 215 
Sq, 221, 425, 426; see Fohn Damascene 

Parthian wars; see Vologesus 

Paschal Chronicle; see Chronicon Pas- 
chale 

Paschal Controversy; see Quartodeciman 
Controversy 

Paschal I; removes the reliques of S. 
Caecilia, 518; circumstances attending 
the removal, 518 sq 

Passion of Christ; prominence given to it 
in the Epistles of Ignatius, 373 sq, 5953 
otherwise in the Epistle of Polycarp, 
595; parallelisms in the martyrdom 
of Polycarp, 600, 705, 707 sq; and 
in the sufferings of saints generally, 
602 sq 
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Patriarchs and Prophets, their relation to 
the Gospel, 374, 376 

Paul (S.); analogy of his history with 
that of Ignatius, 28, 32, 33, 37, 38, 
404, 407; of his captivity, 358; of his 
style, 411, 421; why specially men- 
tioned by Ignatius in the Epistle to the 
Romans, 371; to the Ephesians, 404; 
coordinated with S. Peter in thegenuine 
Ignatian Epistles, 247, 371; in the 
Long Recension, 247; allusion in the 
Ignatian Epistles to the Epistles of, 
403; and in the Epistle of Polycarp, 
584; condition of his Epistles in the 
time of Ignatius, 403, 584; his marriage 
referred to, 77, 130, 131; Renan on 
the wife of, 440 

Paul of Callinicus; his date, 25, 193; 
translator of Severus of Antioch, 25, 
189, 193 

Paul of Edessa; his date, 93, 173; trans- 
lator of Severus of Antioch, 93, 193 

Paul of Samosata, and the epitaph of 
Abercius, 499 

Paul the Deacon, biographer of Gregory 
the Great, 4 sq 

Paulicians, 499 

Paullus, Sergius; proconsul of Asia, under 
M. Aurelius, 510; his name, 510; date 
of his proconsulate, 510, 637 

Pearson; on the date of the Latin Version 
of the Middle Recension, 78; ona Greek 
Ms of the Long Recension with seven 
epistles only, 123 sq; vindicates the 
Epistle to Polycarp against Ussher, 
243; holds the distinct authorship of 
the Additional Epistles, 249 ; on Didas- 
calie of Clement, Ignatius, Polycarp, 
262, 350 sq, 473; his Vindiciz against 
Daillé, 280, 333 sq; Porson’s opinion 
of the work, 334; de Larroque’s reply 
to Pearson, 334; on the mention of 
Sige by Ignatius, 333, 385; on the 
authorship of the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions, 262; the Sylloge Polycarpiana 
according to, 423 sq; lost Mss used by, 
204; an anonymous quotation traced, 
573; explains the word Nurono, 24; 
on the chronology of Aristides, 653; 
on the year of Polycarp’s martyrdom, 
653 sq; on the day of Polycarp’s 
martyrdom, 703; mistakes of, 123, 
230, 362, 386 

Peregrinus Proteus; his name, 344; his 
character, 466; scene of his activity, 
466; not known to have been a Chris- 
tian, 345; date of his death, 141, 345; 
Lucian’s account of his self-immola- 
tion, 137 sq, 331 sq; divine honours 
paid to, 618; presents parallels to the 
treatment of Ignatius, 358; see also 
Lucian 
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Pergamene inscription illustrating the 
Epheso-Asiatic Calendar, 680, 687 sq 
Pergamene martyrs (Carpus, Papylus, and 
Agathonice); Eusebius on the date 
of their martyrdom, 558 sq, 641; their 
genuine Acts lately discovered, 642; 
day of their martyrdom, 642; year of 
their martyrdom discussed, 645 sq, 
715; Harnack on the, 727; see also 
Agathonice, Carpus, Papylus 

Pergamon, Julianus and Aristides at, 658, 
668 sq 

Perkin Warbeck, analogy of his captivity 
to that of Ignatius, 357 

Perpetua, Acts of; see Acts of Perpetua 

Perpetua (S.); analogy of her captivity 
with that of Ignatius, 359 

Persecutions ; see Christianity, Christians, 
Martyrdoms 

Petavius, the Jesuit; recognises interpo- 
lations in the Long Recension, 238; on 
the word Sige, 386 

Peter (S.); his connexion with the 
Roman Church, 371; appealed to by 
Clement of Rome, 371; by Ignatius 
in his Epistle to the Romans, 371; his 
First Epistle frequently quoted in the 
Epistle of Polycarp, 596 

Peter of Alexandria, quotes the Ignatian 
Epistles, 145, 349 

Petermann; his edition of the Armenian 
Version of the Middle Recension, 86 
sq, 285; on the date of this version, 
86; on the original of this version, 
87 sq; fragments still extant, 89, 99 sq; 
Bunsen’s criticism rejected, 106; on 
the original of the Armenian Acts of 
Martyrdom, go; on the priority of the 
Middle Recension, 283 

Petit, 652 

Philadelphia; road to, 34; inscriptions 
at, 695 

Philadelphian Church; visited by Ignatius, 
34, 361 sq, 419; evidence for this visit 
in the Epistle to the Philadelphians, 
363; its hostile treatment of Ignatius, 
34, 36, 363, 369, 377, 406, 419; and of 
his companions, 36, 363, 368 sq, 406; 
Ignatius’ language to the, 406, 419; 
centre of Montanism, 383; martyrs in 
the, 452 

Philadelphians, Ignatian Epistle to the; 
place of writing, 36 ; Judaism especially 
attacked in the, 374, 376; see also 
Philadelphian Church, Ignatian Epistles 

Philip, the Apostle; his connexion with 
Hierapolis, 438; his daughters, 438 

Philip, the Emperor; repelled by Baby- 
las, 40; authorities for the story, 40; 
his crime according to Leontius, 40; 
confused with the emperor Decius, 41 

Philip, the Trallian; his munificence and 
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renown, 452; president of the games 
at which Polycarp was martyred, 452; 
the titles ‘Asiarch’ and ‘Chief Priest’, 
628, 667; inscriptions recently dis- 
covered mentioning, 624, 629 sq, 667; 
his full name, 632; his honours, 632; 
date of his Asiarchate, 633 sq, 667 sq; 
his father of the same name, 632; his 
son of the same name, 632; his son’s 
honours, 632 

Philippi, visit of Ignatius to, 36, 3723 
antiquity of the church at, 462, 600; 
episcopacy adopted late at, 395, 397; 
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Philippians, Ignatian Epistle to the; not 
in MSS of the Middle Recension, 74, 
253 sq; but still by the author of the 
other Additional Epistles, 253 sq; see 
Spurious and Interpolated Lgnatian 
Epistles 

Philippians, Letter of the, to Polycarp, 
37, 336, 443, 583, 589 sq; reply of 
Polycarp to, 37, 336, 4443; see Polycarp, 
Lepistle of 

Philo, deacon of Cilicia; companion of 
Agathopus, 368; follows the route of 
Ignatius, 36, 364, 368 sq; his recep- 
tion at Philadelphia, 36, 363, 368 sq, 
406; brings to Ignatius at Troas good 
news from Antioch, 368 

Philomelians, Letter to the; see Smyr- 
neans, Letter of the 

Philostorgius; on the story of Babylas, 
41; errors in his account, 41 

Philoxenus of Hierapolis; date of his 
episcopate, 177; mentions Ignatius, 
177; and Polycarp, 564 

Phlegon; secretary of the Emperor Ha- 
drian, 467, 481, 520; his notice of the 
eclipse at the crucifixion, 528 sq; date 
of his Chronica, 529 

Photinus ; name confused with Pothinus 
by Gregory of Tours, 567; opposed by 
the author of the Long Recension, 
268 

Photius, refers to Polycarp, 547, 572 sq 

Phrygia, names of the provinces of, 499 

Pionian Life of Polycarp; epitome of, 
433 Sq; its unauthentic character, 
435, 643; its story criticised, 439 sq; 
introduces the miraculous, 643; ap- 
peals to imaginary documents, 643; 
character of its evidence for the Epistle 
of Polycarp, 560, 581; incorporates 
the Letter of the Smyrnzeans, 608, 
643; its author the writer of the post- 
script in the Letter of the Smyrnzans, 
643, 691 sq; not the martyr Pionius, 
638 sq, 691; invents the pedigree of 
the transmission, 644; and is respon- 
sible for insertions in the Letter of the 
Smyrneans, 644; the Quartodeciman 
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Controversy and, 383; the Life of 
Abercius and, 500 

Pionius, Acts of; see Acts of Pionius 

Pionius, the martyr; circumstances of 
his martyrdom, 469 sq, 638 sq; activity 
of the Jews at it, 469 sq; his fellow 
martyrs, 638 sq, 717; perhaps revived 
the festival of Polycarp, 471, 691; and 
instituted the public reading of his 
epistle, 581; error of Eusebius as to 
the time of his martyrdom, 641, 7153 
origin of the error, 641, 651, 715; date 
of his martyrdom discussed, 556, 715 
sq; (i) the year of martyrdom, 471, 
557, 717 sq; affects the date of Poly- 
carp’s martyrdom, 641, 651; (ii) the 
day (a) of the apprehension, 719 sq; 
(2) of the martyrdom, 471, 720 sq; the 
day kept by the Western Churches, 
722; confusion of the name, 722 

Pitra, 225, 494 sq 

Pius I, bishop of Rome, 451 

Placidus, a martyr, 506 

Pliny; date of his preetorship, 50; of his 
pro-preetorship, 56; his title, 56; his 
policy in Bithynia, 14, 56, 416; his 
correspondence with Trajan, 13 sq, 20, 
50 sq, 60, 725; Tertullian’s account of 
it, 57 sq; Eusebius’ account, 60, 637; 
his letter on the firemen at Nicomedia, 
19; passage emended, 19; his letter on 
the Amisenes, 20; his letter relating to 
the Christians, 20; text and notes, 50 
sq; his account of Christian services, 
3I, 51 sq, 400; his use of the word 
‘sacramentum,’ 523; of the word ‘Chris- 
tian,’ 415 ; genuineness of his correspon- 
dence vindicated, 54 sq; its date, 56; 
claimed as a Christian, and a martyr, 
56; on ‘Trajan’s gladiatorial shows, 
355; on the revival of pagan religion, 
465; his own munificence in temple 
building, 465 

Pollio, Vitrasius ; mentioned in the Letter 
of M. Aurelius, 487; his history, 488 

Pollio, proconsul of Asia, date of, 652 

Polybius, bishop of Tralles, meets Ig- 
natius, 35, 365 

Polycarp, bishop of Hadrumetum, 437 

Polycarp, Life of; see Pionian Life of 
Polycarp 

Polycarp, Roman presbyter and confessor; 
martyred under Diocletian, 471, 708 
sq; his day, 471, 708 sq 

Polycarp (S.), bishop of Smyrna; the 
Pionian legend concerning, 433 sq; 
story of his ordination, 434 sq; sup- 
posed miracles of, 435; his name, its 
history and associations, 436 sq; the 
date of his birth, 437, 583, 666; de- 
pends on his age at the time of his 
martyrdom, 437, 666; contemporary 
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events, 438; born of Christian parent- 
age, 439; his birthplace, 439; a man 
of substance, 439; question of his celi- 
bacy, 439 sq; his relations with S. 
John, 29, 440, 666; his ordination by 
S. John, 441 sq, 666; his age at the 
time, 441 sq; his connexion with 
Clement improbable, 442; with Pa- 
pias, 146, 442; with Ignatius, 336, 442 
sq, 588 sq; his commission from Igna- 
tius, 36, 336 sq, 443 sq, 590 sq; his 
letter to the Philippians (see Polycarp, 
Epistle of); his age and prominence 
when he wrote it, 582 sq; his modesty, 
583; his allusions to S. Paul, 583 sq; 
mentions Ignatius and the Ignatian Epi- 
stles, 135 sq; ignorant of his fate, 37, 
136; his proposed visit to Antioch, 444, 
590 sq; his connexion with a younger 
generation, especially with Irenzus, 
444 sq; with Florinus, 445; with 
Pothinus, 446; with Benignus and 
others, 447; his old age, 448 sq; his visit 
to Rome and its cause, 382, 449 sq, 555, 
667; meets Anicetus, 449, 553, 555> 
562, 568, 667; his sternness towards 
heretics, 450; his meeting with Mar- 
cion, 384, 450, 474, 553, 561, 568, 587 
sq; its date, 588; supposed allusions 
to Marcion in his epistle, 584 sq; the 
Roman Church at this time, 451 sq; 
his apprehension, 452 sq; his martyr- 
dom, 454 sq; activity of the Jews, 
454, 469, 605, 611; alleged incident of 
the dove considered, 606 sq, 614, 6443 
coincidences with our Lord’s passion, 
610 sq; with the immolation of Pere- 
grinus, 140, 553, 606 sq; supernatural 
occurrences, 454 sq, 614 sq; date of 
his martyrdom considered at length; 
(1) The year of martyrdom, 646 sq; 
old accepted date, its supporters, and 
critics, 646 sq; Waddington’s conclu- 
sion, 671 ; tests, 665 sq ; modifications, 
668 sq; and alternative adjustments, 
670 sq; Waddington’s chronology con- 
firmed, 672; refutation of objectors, 
672 sq; (2) The day of martyrdom ; 
reading of the Moscow Ms, 677, 703 3 
different days adopted, (i) Feb. 23, 471, 
678 sq; (ii) April 6, Wieseler’s view 
refuted, 689 sq; (iii) March 23, Sal- 
mon’s view, 691 sq; (iv) March 26, 
the date in the Chronicon Paschale, 
702 sq; (v) January 26, the day in 
the Latin Church, 471, 708 sq; 
conclusion, 709 sq; the ‘great sab- 
bath’ explained, 709 sq; the heathen 
festival which synchronized, 713 sq; 
fellow martyrs of, 560, 570; his prede- 
cessors and successors at Smyrna, 463 
sq; the message in the Apocalypse 
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not addressed to, 463 sq; the general 
religious fervour of his time, 464 sq; 
fate of his reliques, 454, 470, 617 sq; 
festival on the day of his martyrdom, 
470 sq; the day, in the Eastern 
Church, 471; in the Western Church, 
4713; story of Gregory of Tours, 471 
sq, 568; no local tradition of sites re- 
lating to, 472; writings ascribed to, 
473, 643 ; contemporary veneration for, 
473 sq; importance of his conservative 
unoriginative mind, 443, 474 sq; his 
significance to the later Church, as ‘the 
Elder,’ 475; his function, a depositary 
of tradition, 474 sq; habitual expres- 
sions of, 588; his testimony to episco- 
pacy, 395; namesakes in ecclesiastical 
history, 437,471, 651, 708 sq 


Polycarp, Epistle of; date, 135, 583; 


circumstances of writing, 37, 335; its 
testimony to the Ignatian Epistles, 135 
sq, 288, 335 Sq, 424, 589 sq; MSS and 
versions, 546 sq ; its original connexion 
with the Ignatian Epistles, 336, 423 sq, 
444, 546; its present connexion in MSs, 
546; probably circulated also inde- 
pendently, 547; first direct notice of 
it as separate from the Ignatian Epi- 
stles, 547; the archetype MS and the 
two classes of its descendants, 547 sq; 
character of the Latin version, 550 sq; 
no Syriac version of, 551; quotations 
from and references to, 552 sq; its ge- 
nuineness, when and by whom first 
questioned, 578 ; Daillé’s position, 578; 
Ritschl’s theory of interpolations, 579, 
593 sq, 600 sq; supporters of Ritschl, 
579 sq; the Epistle rejected by Schweg- 
ler, etc., 580; (1) External Evidence 
for genuineness (Irenzeus, Eusebius, the 
Pionian Life, Jerome, Syriac writers), 
580 sq; (2) Internal Evidence, (i) the 
position of Polycarp, 582 sq ; (ii) refer- 
ences to S. Paul, 583 sq; (iii) supposed 
allusion to Marcion, involving two 
points, the character of the heresy at- 
tacked and the reiteration of a phrase, 
584 sq; (iv) reference to Ignatius, in- 
volving two points of objection, irrecon- 
cilability of statements, and suspicious- 
ness of the references themselves, 578, 
588 sq; (v) prayer for Kings, 592; 
arguments for its genuineness, 593; 
connexion with the supposed Ignatian 
forgery excluded by manifold contrasts, 
579, 593 Sq; its views on ecclesiastical 
order, 594, 599, 603; its Christology 
and doctrinal statements, 595 sq; fre- 
quency of its scriptural quotations, 596; 
according to Jerome, publicly read, 
352, 581; its style and character, 596 
sq; individual expressions in, 597 sq; 
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other considerations affecting the re- 
lation to the Ignatian Epistles, 598 sq; 
passages imitating the [gnatian Epistles, 
136, 599 ; indirect tests of its authenti- 
city in references to external incidents, 
600; see Sylloge Polycarpiana 

Polycarp, Ignatian Epistle to; time and 
place of writing, 36, 369 ; presupposes 
the Epistle to the Smyrnzans, 369; 
rejected by Ussher, 243, 314, 424; vin- 
dicated by Pearson, 243; the evidence 
of Honorius of Augustodunum, 243; 
Jerome’s error respecting, 156, 243; 
Ussher’s view refuted, 314; mutilated 
at the end in the Latin version, 133, 
325; interpolations comparatively few 
in the Long Recension, 276; Zahn’s 
theory as to them, 276 sq 

Polycarp, Martyrdom of; see Smyrneans, 
Letter of the 

Polycarp of Nicza, 708; time of his 
martyrdom, 708; his day, 708 

Polycrates of Ephesus; his testimony to 
episcopacy, 393; refers to Polycarp, 
393, 510, 556; Keim’s argument there- 
from, 677 ; confused with Polycarp by 
Sozomen, 563; his probable intercourse 
with Polycarp, 444; his indirect testi- 
mony to the Letter of the Smyrnzeans, 
605 

Pompeianus, Ti. Claudius, commander 
in chief for M. Aurelius in the German 
wars, 488; marries Lucilla, 488 

Pompeii, graffitos at, 416, 436 

Pontianus, the burial-place of, 726 

Ponticus, a martyr, 448; see Gallican 
Martyrs 

Poppzea; her influence with Nero, 11, 
725; her relations with the Jews, 11, 
725; her acquaintance with Josephus, 11 

Porson, on Pearson’s Vindiciae, 334 

Postumus, C. Vibius, extended proconsul- 
ship of, 657 

Pothinus, bishop of Lyons; his migra- 
tion from Asia Minor considered, 446; 
his intercourse with Polycarp, 446; his 
age at martyrdom, 446, 559; confusion 
of the name, 567 

Preetextatus, Cemetery of, 519, 520, 521 

Prefects of the City, 522 

Presbyters; their position in the New 
Testament, 392; in the Ignatian Epi- 
stles, 396 sq; in the Epistle of Poly- 
carp, 395, 594,599; in Irenzus, 392; 
see Episcopacy 

Priscilla the Montanist, 383 

Priscinus, M. Peduczeus Stloga; date of 
his consulship, 665 ; inscription bearing 
on the date of his proconsulate, 665; 
confused with a namesake, 665 

Prisoners, Christian; their treatment, 356 
sq; solicitude of Christians for, 358 
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sq; shown in the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions, 358; in the Acts of Perpetua, 
359; in the correspondence of Cyprian, 
359; in the history of Pamphilus, 359 

Probst, criticisms on, 52 

Proconsulate (Asiatic and African), inter- 
val after the consulate, 479, 652, 655 
sq, 701; Borghesi on, 655; Wadding- 
ton on, 656 sq; affected by consules 
suffecti, 656; by the extension of the 
proconsulate, 656; instances and evi- 
dence of inscriptions, 657; too long 
an interval in Masson’s chronology, 
655, 658; the longest interval on 
record, 657; list of holders in second 
century, 658; month of entrance into 
office, 658; bearing of this fact on the 
date of the martyrdom of Polycarp, 
652, 656, 658, 668 

Proculus, L. Neratius, an inscription re- 
lating to, mentions a Parthian expedi- 
tion of Antoninus Pius, 662 sq, 664 

Proper names, instances of alternative, 
26; reasons for assuming them, 26 sq; 
exchange of I and E in Latin, 23 

Protestants; their attitude in the contro- 
versy about the Ignatian Epistles, 238 
sq; the Magdeburg Centuriators, 238 
sq; Calvin, 239 ; Scultetus, 239; Sau- 
maise, 239 

Pseudoprochorus mentions Polycarp, 576 

Ptolemzeus ; account of his martyrdom in 
Justin Martyr, 508; value of the ac- 
count, 509 

Publius, bishop of Athens; martyred 
under Antoninus Pius, 459, 508; ac- 
cording to Jerome, under Hadrian, 
506, 508, 540 sq 

Purim, Feast of, perhaps the Great Sab- 
bath of Polycarp’s martyrdom, 711 sq, 
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mais, age implied by this and similar 
words, 448 

Tepinkwy, Tep:lwv, 670 

TAnpwuda, 388 

TloNKapmos (name), 436 

mpaywareuTys, 632 

m pea BUTEpoS, 392, 395 S4s 594, 599 

mporépa, 680 

Mporpiaxas, 680 

mpwrbrokos ToU Sarava, 584, 587 sq 


pepouévn and duoroyounévn érirrody, in 
Eusebius, 250 

-popos, use by Ignatius of compounds of, 
409, 410 


parra, 258 
Pevderlypapos and amdxpuos, 352 


Quadi, 485 sq 
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Quadragesimal Fast, 259 

Quadratus, C. Antius A. Julius, 66 

Quadratus, L. Statius, proconsul of Asia; 
mentioned in the Letter of the Smyrnze- 
ans, 635; confused with M. Ummidius 
Quadratus, 651; mentioned in the Dis- 
courses of Aristides, 652 sq, 660 sq ; date 
of his consulship, 653, 661, 676; Vale- 
sius on the date of his proconsulate, 
652 sq, 658 sq; view of Masson, 653 sq; 
of Waddington, 660 sq ; Waddington’s 
view confirmed, 665 sq; yet may have 
to be modified, 668 sq; Wieseler’s 
theory of two of the name, 673 

Quadratus, M. Ummidius; his name, 651, 
676; date of his consulship, 651, 676; 
by Bucherius and Ussher confused with 
Statius Quadratus, 651; by Pearson 
considered the Quadratus of Aristides, 
653; Keim supposes a confusion in 
the postscript of the Letter of the 
Smyrnzans, 676 

Quadratus the Apologist; by Jerome 
confused with Quadratis bishop of 
Athens, 540 sq; origin of this con- 
fusion, 540; Eusebius on, 507; Orosius 
on, 541 

Quadratus, bishop of Athens, 540 

Quartodeciman Controversy; Ignatius’ 
interest in its scene, 382 sq; yet not 
alluded to in the genuine Epistles, 382 
sq; hinted at in the Long Recension, 
259, 382 sq; Polycarp’s visit to Rome 
in connexion with, 382 sq, 449 sq, 
676 sq; letter of Irenzeus to Victor 
upon the, 450; Hilgenfeld on the 
relation of the Letter of the Smyrnzeans 
to, 625, 671, 705; on the day of the 
Paschal commemoration in, 625; view 
of Wieseler, 689 sq 

Quintilianus, J. Proculus, 639 

Quintus the Phrygian; his conduct in 
time of persecution, 407, 619 sq; not 
a Montanist, 677 

Quirinus, a martyr mentioned in the 
Acts of Alexander, 505; his daughter 
Balbina, 506; discovery of the tomb 
of a, 506 

Quotations, patristic, from the Ignatian 
Epistles, 135 sq 

Quotations, scriptural; usage of Ignatius 
in the matter of, 402 sq; compared 
with that of Irenzeus, 404; of Poly- 
carp, 596 sq; formula of quotation 
used by Clement of Rome, 593; by 
Ignatius, 402; by Polycarp, 593; by 
Trenzeus, 338; by Eusebius, 59; in the 
Ignatian Epistles and the Epistle of 
Polycarp, see separate 7zdex in Vol. 111. 

Quotations from traditional sources, in 
the Ignatian Epistles, 388 sq 
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Rabbinical stories of martyrdom, 503 sq 

Ramsay (Prof. W. M.); his discoveries 
illustrating the life of S. Abercius, 494 
sq, 725; the Asiarchate of Philip the 
Trallian, 629 sq, 632; the ‘Asiatic’ 
solar calendar, 684; on the date of the 
Life of S. Abercius, 499; of the alleged 
Letter to Euxenianus, 500; on the 
route of Ignatius, 365; on the word 
exemplarium in Greek inscriptions, 411 

Reign of Christ, dating froma the, 503, 
635 sq 

Reiteration, a characteristic of Ignatius 
and S. Paul, 411 sq 

Reliques, Christian veneration for, 42, 
617 sq 

Renan; on the character of Trajan, 7; 
accepts the genuineness of the corre- 
spondence of Pliny, 55; of the Ignatian 
Epistles accepts only the Epistle to the 
Romans, 314, 341, 399, 428, 503; de- 
clares against the Curetonian theory, 
286; recognises the coincidences in 
Lucian with the Ignatian Epistles, 347, 
603; accepts the story of Ignatius’ 
martyrdom, 354, 605; his concessions 
generally, 603; perplexities of his point 
of view, 601 sq; on a quotation from 
Modestinus, 355 sq; on the wife of 
S. Paul, 440; on the character of 
Polycarp, 443; on the age of Polycarp, 
448; on Irenzeus’ visit to Rome, 451; 
confuses Caracalla and Antoninus Pius, 
356; on the revival of paganism under 
the Antonines, 465; on the name 
Fulminata, 490; on the date of Celsus, 
530 

Renaudot ; his date, 281; his discoveries 
respecting a Syriac version of the Ig- 
natian Epistles, 281 ; his obligations to 
Severus of Ashmunin, 229 

Rescript of Trajan; see 7rajan 

Resurrection, why denied by early Gnos- 
tics, 587 

Rhaius Agathopus, deacon of Syria; fol- 
lows the route of Ignatius, 36, 368; 
at Troas brings good news from Anti- 
och, 36, 368; at Philadelphia, 363, 
368 sq, 407; coincidence in the name, 
369, 437 ; 

Rieu (Dr), his assistance in this edition, 
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Ritschl’s theory of an interpolated Epistle 
of Polycarp, 579; its supporters, 579 
sq; the theory considered at length, 
593, 600 sq 

Ritterling, on the Tenth Legion, 725 

Roman bishops, succession of early, 247, 
261, 266 

Roman Church; Greek and Oriental in 
its origin, 536; its early importance, 
5306; its condition in the time of Igna- 
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tius, 370 sq; its exceptional influence 
at that time, 370 sq, 398; evidence of 
the catacombs, 370; its purity of 
doctrine, 398 sq; episcopacy not yet 
matured in the, 370, 398 sq, 428; its 
condition at the time of Polycarp’s 
visit, 451 sq; described in the epitaph 
of Abercius, 498; the Ignatian Epistles 
and the supremacy of the, 238 sq 

Roman citizenship, in the case of con- 
demned criminals, 33, 50, 370 

Roman emperors; apotheosis of, 17, 444, 
460, 466 sq; effect of this on the 
condition of Christians, 17, 21, 460; 
an eagle let fly from the pyre of, 607 

Roman Martyrologies; see Martyrologies 

Roman police arrangements, 57 

Romans, Epistle to the (Short Form); 
fragment from the Trallian Epistle of 
the Middle Form incorporated in the, 
281; its original position discussed, 
318 sq, 323, 325 

Romans, Epistle to the (Middle Form); 
its distinctive character, 35, 424 sq; its 
influence, 38; a martyrs’ manual, 38, 
424; its title, 75, 292; embodied in 
the Acts of Martyrdom, 73, 90, 106, 
108, 245; its position in Greek and 
Latin Mss of the Middle Form, 75, 
234, 252, 276; Zahn’s theory there- 
from, 426; the only dated epistle, 
35, 3723 Separate circulation of, 424 ; 
Zahn on this, 424 sq; Volter, 429 sq; 
yet certainly in the Sylloge Polycar- 
piana, 424 sq; a priori probability and 
distinct evidence of this, 424 sq; the 
earliest quoted Epistle, 38; by what 
fathers quoted, 424 sq; by Renan 
recognised as alone genuine, 314, 428; 
his reasons examined, 314, 341, 428 sq 

Romans, Epistle to the (Long Form) ; 
Zahn’s theory as to the interpolations 
in, 276 sq, 426; comparison with the 
Epistle to Polycarp (Long Recen- 
sion), 276; character of the interpola- 
tions: (i) scriptural, 276; (ii) literary, 
2773 (iii) doctrinal, 278; see also 
Long Recension 

Rothe, on the relation of the Eucharist 
and Agape, 52 

Route of Ignatius, 33 sq, 361 sq, 3723 
map of the, 725 

Rufinus; mentions Ignatius in his trans- 
lations, and quotes the Ignatian Epistles, 
144, 168 sq; influence of this notice, 
232; mentions Polycarp, 561; gives 
the original Latin text of the rescript 
to Fundanus, 477, 479; whence derived, 
479; his practice in similar cases, 479 ; 
on the riots at Daphne, 42 sq 

Rufinus, the friend of Aristides, 675 ; 
his full name, 675 ; Wieseler on, 675 
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Rufus; companion of Ignatius, perhaps 
a fellow prisoner, 37, 137, 591; his 
day, 570 

Ruinart, publishes the Epistle to the 
Romans in the Greek Acts of Martyr- 
dom of Ignatius, 73, 75, 245 

Rusticus, Q. Junius; his intimate rela- 
tions with M. Aurelius, 461, 526; with 
Epictetus, 528; as city praetor con- 
demns Justin Martyr, 461, 510; date 
of his praetorship, 510; his successor 
in the office, 510 


Sabellianism, and the author of the Long 
Recension, 267 sq 

Sabina; fellow martyr with Pionius, 471, 
506, 556, 639; her name ‘ Theodota,’ 
639, 716; a slave, 639; see Pronius 

Sachau, and the Syriac Acts of Martyr- 
dom of Ignatius, ro8 

Sacramentalism of the Ignatian Epistles, 
595; absent in the Epistle of Polycarp, 
595 

ees: its two senses in Christian 
writers, 51; its application to the 
Christian sacraments, 51 sq; Pliny’s 
confused use of the word, 52 

Sagaris, bishop of Laodicea, martyred 
under M. Aurelius, 460, 510, 637 

Salmon (Dr), on the day of martyrdom 
of Polycarp, 471, 691 sq, 706, 711, 727 

Sardis ; road to, 34; visited by Ignatius, 361 

Saturninus; character of the Docetism 
of, 380 sq; a native of Antioch, 381 ; 
and contemporary of Ignatius, 381 

Saturninus, Vigellius; date of his procon- 
sulate, 523, 524, 539; martyrdoms due 
to, §23, 525; Tertullian on, 539 

Saturus, a martyr, 359 

Saumaise ; denies the genuineness of the 
Ignatian Epistles, 239, 329, 330 sq3 
yet assigns to them a very early date, 
239; on a passage in Nicephorus, 350; 
Ussher’s intercourse with, 241 

Savonarola; coincidence in his martyr- 
dom with that of Polycarp, 615 

Schiller-Szinessy, 504, 710, 712 

Scholten, 586, 603 

Schultze, 535 

Schiirer, 604, 711 

Schwegler; in the Ignatian controversy, 
399; rejects the Epistle of Polycarp, 
580, 603 

Schwenke, 535 

Scillitan Martyrs; genuineness of their 
newly discovered Greek Acts, 524; 
speak of the reign of Christ, 635, 636; 
four recensions of the Latin Acts, 524; 
date of their martyrdom, 523, 524 sq; 
their name, 524; their number, 524; 
their martyrdom, 524; their festivals, 
524 
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Scultetus; his position in the Ignatian 
controversy, 239 

Sebaste, inscriptions at, 696 

Sebastus, the month, 687 

Secundus ; see Pliny 

Secundus, a martyr, 56; perhaps a freed- 
manof Pliny, 56; confused with Pliny, 56 

Semler criticised, 54 

Serapia, a martyr, 506 

Serennius; see Granianus 

Servianus ; date of his consulship, 481 ; 
circumstances of his murder, 458; Ha- 
drian’s letter to, 456 sq, 480 sq; its 
text, 480; its genuineness, 481; its 
character, 457 

Services, Christian, Pliny’s account of, 51 
sq; prayer for the emperors in, 592 sq 

Seven Sects mentioned by Hegesippus, 
58; their names, 58; their Judaic 
character, 58; their malignity against 
the Christians, 58 

Severina, wife of Aurelian, 505 

Severus, Alexander; his reverence for 
Christ, 457; alleged persecution under, 
517 S 

Sea Monophysite bishop of Antioch; 
his history and date, 178; called ‘the 
patriarch,’ 48; delivers yearly homilies 
upon S. Basil and S. Gregory, 48 ; his 
Epithronian Orations, 24, 188; his 
translators into Syriac, 24, 25, g1, 182, 
188, 193, 201; his veneration for Ig- 
natius, 48, 178, 426; the originator of 
the name Nurono, 24, 186; quotes the 
Ignatian Epistles, 178 sq, 425; his 
order of quotation, 427; ignorant of 
the Curetonian abridgment, 324; his 
adv. Joannem Grammaticum, 182 sq; 
his Homiliae Cathedrales, 24, 48, 184 
sq; the Epistolae Severi et Juliani, 188 
sq; his Refutationes Capitulorum Juli- 
ani, 190 sq; his Contra Codicillos 
Alexandri, 190 sq; his Hymnus in 
Ignatium, text and translation, 192 sq; 
importance of his testimony to Ignatius, 
251, 324; quotes from the Epistle of 
Polycarp, 564 sq, 581; quoted by 
Stephen Gobarus, 204 

Severus of Ashmunin ; his date discussed, 
229; his writings, 229; quotes the Ig- 
natian Epistles, 228, 274 sq; the 
quotation ascribed by Pearson to Ibn 
Zorha, 230 

Severus, Septimius; dates in the reign 
of, 498 sq, 5143; condition of Chris- 
tians under, 499 

Severus, Sulpicius ; on the Neronian per- 
secution, 10; on the character of Trajan, 
3; of Titus, 15; on a supposed per- 
secution under Vespasian, 15; under 
Hadrian, 507, 541; misled by Jerome, 
507; his authorities, 3, 10, 15 
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Severus, proconsul of Asia; Aristides’ 
account of his proconsulate, 652; of 
his own transactions with him, 669; 
Valesius on the date of his proconsulate, 
652; view of Masson, 654; of Wad- 
dington, 659 sq; Wieseler’s theory 
regarding him, 675 

Sharbil; his conversion, 67; his tortures 
.and death, 67 

Sharbil, Acts of; see Acts of Sharbil 

Shepherd of Hermas; its testimony to 
persecutions, 508, 534; to the Canon, 
350, 352; Silent upon episcopacy in 
the Roman Church, 398; its bearing on 
the reign of Antoninus Pius, 478, 509; 
its date, 508; Nicephorus on, 350 sq; 
see Hermas 

Short Recension, Three Ignatian Epistles 
of the; meaning of the term, 70, 234; 
Syriac Mss of, 72 sq (see Lenatian 
Epistles); Cureton’s theory examined 
at length, 286 sq; criticisms upon his 
arguments from (1) External Evidence, 
(i) Quotations, 286 sq; Antenicene 
quotations from these epistles alone, 
287 sq; but allusions to other epistles, 
287 sq; the quotations examined, 289; 
no quotation for eight centuries from 
the Short as distinguished from the 
Middle Recension, 290 ; (ii) Documents, 
290 sq; Cureton’s fallacious reasoning 
from the comparative date of Mss, 290; 
headings of epistles in Medicean ms, 
292; inference therefrom of no weight, 
293; (ili) Historical relations of the 
two recensions, 293 sq; difficulties of 
an abridgment theory, 294; criticism 
upon Cureton’s arguments from (2) 
Internal Evidence, (i) diction and style, 
295 Sq; (ii) connexion of thought, 314 
sq; (ili) topics, (a) theological, 320 sq; 
(4) ecclesiastical, 321; (c) personal, 
322; summary of arguments against 
Cureton, 322 sq; motive of the abridg- 
ment, 323 sq; not doctrinal, 323 sq; 
but moral and devotional, 324 sq; 
capricious curtailments, 325; date of 
the abridgment, 326 sq; the fragment 
of the Trallian Epistle embedded in the, 
281, 318 sq, 323, 3253 relation of this 
version to the Syriac version of the 
Middle Recension, 104 sq; Rendel 
Harris on a Greek original, 319; see 
also Zenatian Epistles 

Sibylline Oracles; Christian use of the, 
347; references to emperors in the, 
542 sq; passages explained, 542 sq; 
date and character of books, 542 sq 

Sige; referred to in the Ignatian Epi- 
stles, Pearson on, 333, 385 sq; in- 
ference therefrom of Daillé and Blondel, 
333, 385 sq; Bull on, 386; the Valen- 
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tinian doctrine as regards, 385 sq; 
history of the word, 386 sq; light 
thrown by the treatise of Hippolytus, 
387; the idea derived from Simon 
Magus, 387; true reading of the passage 
in Ignatius, 387 sq 

Silanus, the martyr, 513, 514 

Simeon Barsaboe, 231 

Simon Magus; his character as given in 
the Clementine Homilies, 347; Doce- 
tism of, 349; his use of the word Sige, 
387 

Simon the Cananzan, account of his 
crucifixion in the Chronicon Paschale, 
653; confusions in his identification, 66 

Simon the Cyrenian, in Gnostic systems, 
ais) 

Smectymnuus, 240 

Smith; his edition of the Ignatian Epi- 
stles, 81, 83; criticised, 79 

Smyrna; importance of, 692; evangeli- 
sation of, 462, 600; the early church 
and its rulers, 394 sq, 463 sq; the 
message in the Apocalypse to, 463 sq; 
sects at, 622; Ignatius’ route to, 34, 
361 sq; visit to, 34, 364; deputations 
met at, 34, 364 sq; earthquakes at, 
461, 472, 492, 500; her part in the 
pagan revival, 467; her prominence in 
Czesar worship, 467 sq; _ privileges 
granted by Hadrian to, 467; foreign 
and local rites at, 468; Jews at, 468 
sq; reckoning of time at, 461, 684 sq, 
692, see Calendars; games of the 
Commune Asiae at, 452, 467, 713; 
other games celebrated at, 467, 690, 
713; thestadium at, 472; the Ephesian 
Gate of, 433, 470; neocorates of, 467; 
Christians martyred at, 452; martyr- 
dom of Polycarp at, 453 sq; traditional 
tomb of Polycarp at, 472 

Smyrnzean Calendar; see Calendars 

Smyrnzans, Ignatian Epistle to the; 
place of writing, 36; Docetism attacked 
in the, 374; see J/gnatian Epistles, 
Middle Recension 

Smyrnzans, Letter of the; source of ex- 
tant MSS of, 608; its date, 137, 470, 
552, 609 sq; its amanuensis, 624; its 
bearer, 455; a circular letter, 455; 
circumstances under which written, 455, 
609, 617; its account of the martyrdom 
of Polycarp, 452 sq, 552; witnesses to 
the Christian contempt of death, 407; 
on the day of martyrdom of Polycarp, 
627 sq, 677 sq; recent attacks on its 
genuineness, 604 sq; shows an ac- 
quaintance with the Ignatian Epistles, 
137,424; valueof itsevidence, 342, 424; 
consists of two parts, differing in form 
and authority, 604; (1) The Main 
Document, 604; (i) External testimony 
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to it, Irenzeus, 605; Polycrates, 605; 
coincidences in the Letter of the Galli- 
can Churches, 605, 623; in Lucian, 
606 sq; Acts of Pionius, 591 ; Eusebius’ 
Chronicon, 607; quoted in Eusebius’ 
Ecclesiastical History, 558, 608; in- 
cluded in his Collection of Martyrdoms, 
608; in the Pionian Life of Polycarp, 
608; (ii) Internal testimony considered, 
609 sq; claims to be written by eye- 
witnesses, 609 sq; objections to this 
claim considered, (a) parallelism to our 
Lord’s history, 610 sq, 639; (2) the mira- 
culous element, 614 sq; (c) the pro- 
phetic insight attributed to Polycarp, 
615 sq; (d) Keim’s ‘postmark,’ 616 
sq; (e) the estimate of martyrs and 
martyrdom, 617 sq; (/) the expression 
‘Catholic Church,’ 413 sq, 419, 621 
sq; (g) supposed literary plagiarisms 
in, 623; verisimilitude of the docu- 
ment, 623 sq; Hilgenfeld’s theory of 
an interpolation discussed, 625 sq; (2) 
The Supplementary Paragraphs, 626 
sq; (i) The Chronological Appendix; 
its parallelism to Clement’s Epistle, 
626 sq; dates and persons, especially 
Philip the Trallian, 628 sq; supposed 
anachronism of the ‘reign of Christ,’ 
635 sq; silence of Eusebius, 637; (ii) 
The Commendatory Postscript, 638; 
(iii) The History of the Transmission, 
638 sq 

Sobelum, 80 

Socrates the historian; on the story of 
Babylas, 42, 44 sq; mentions Ignatius, 
30, 173; and Polycarp, 561; places the 
martyrdom of Polycarp under Gordian, 
562, 650 sq; possible explanations of 
this, 651 

Solomon of Bassora; mentions the legend 
of the Geogdpos, 27, 230 sq; of Ignatius’ 
vision of angels, 31, 231; quotes the 
Ignatian Epistles, 231 

Somal’s edition of the Armenian Version 
of the Ignatian Epistles, 86, 87 

Sophia (S.) and her three daughters; their 
supposed martyrdom under Hadrian, 
506; to be interpreted allegorically, 
5°7 

Sozomen; on the story of Babylas, 42, 
44 Sq; mentions Polycarp, 563; con- 
founds him with Polycrates, 563 

Speusippus, 447 

Spurious and interpolated Ignatian Epi- 
stles; references to Polycarp in, 560; 
referred to by Stephanus Gobarus, 
204, 257; quoted by Anastasius of 
Antioch, 204, 251, 257; in the Chroni- 
con Paschale, 210; by Maximus the 
Confessor, 211; by John of Damascus, 
212 sq; by Theodore of Studium, 222; 
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by Nicephorus of Constantinople, 224; 
referred to by Georgius Hamartolus, 
225; quoted by Ado of Vienne, 225; 
by Antonius Melissa, 226 sq; table of 
contents of different recensions, 234; 
(A) The Correspondence with S. John 
and the Virgin, 126, 129, 130, 132, 
233 sq; the result of a mistake, 235; 
original language of, 235; S. Bernard 
quoted as an authority for, 235 sq; 
contents and order in MSS, 233; date, 
235; (B) The Long Recension; see 
Long Recension, Lgnatian Epistles of 
the; (1) The five additional Epistles, 
their connexion with the Long Recen- 
sion, 246 sq; shown by (i) Internal 
evidence, 246 sq; (a) Biblical quota- 
tions, 246; (6) doctrinal features, 247 
sq; (c) plagiarisms, 248; (d) style, 
248; (ii) External evidence, 249 sq; 
position in Mss and versions, 234, 249; 
as attached to the Middle Form, 249 
sq; fallacious arguments therefrom, 
of Pearson, 249; of Cureton, 249 sq; 
this attachment not known to Eu- 
sebius, etc., 250; first quotation from, 
204, 251, 257; history of their con- 
nexion and explanation of their posi- 
tion, 252 sq; professed place of writing 
of, 252; summary, 253; references to 
Polycarp in, 560; (2) The Epistle to 
the Philippians, written by the author 
of the other additional Epistles, (i) 
External evidence for this, 245, 253 
sq; its omission in Greek and Latin 
Mss of the Middle Form explained, 
74, 82, 253 sq3 its position in the 
Armenian version, 234, 254, 2753 the 
earliest quoted of the spurious Epistles, 
254; (ii) Internal evidence, 255 sq; 
extent of the circulation of the ad- 
ditional Epistles, 274 sq; (C) Sup- 
posed quotations in Arabic and Ethi- 
opic from unknown Ignatian Epistles 
explained, 275 

statio militaris, 57 

Statius Quadratus; see Quadratus, L. 
Statius 

Stephanus Gobarus; mentions Ignatius, 
204; the earliest direct reference to 
the Long Recension in, 204, 2573 his 
date, 204 

Stephens (H.), the order of Pliny’s 
letters changed by, 54 

Sterrett, 629 sq, 632, 634 

Stoicism; its religious character, 465; in 
the person of M. Aurelius, 465 sq 

Strateeas, brother of Timothy; his le- 
gendary connexion with Smyrna, 463 

Stratonicus, Stratonicea, 681 

Subdeacons, 258 

Suetonius; on the Christian religion, g sq; 
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confuses Jews and Christians, 9; on 
the position of Jews under Domitian, 
12; uses the word ‘Christian,’ 415 

Suicer quotes the Long Recension as au- 
thentic, 245, 330 

Sulpicius Severus; see Severus, Sulpicius 

‘Supernatural Religion,’ criticisms on 
the author of, 106, 284, 286, 582 

Sunday, its observance in apostolical 
times, 51 

Superstitious rites in the time of the An- 
tonines, 466 sq 

Sylloge Polycarpiana, 37, 136, 336, 423 
Sq, 444; thename, 423; views as to its 
contents (Pearson, Ussher, Zahn), 424; 
contained the Seven Vossian Epistles, 
288, 424; including the Epistle to the 
Romans, 424 sq; order of the epistles 
in, 426; the Epistle of Polycarp pre- 
fixed to the, 336, 444, 546 

Symeon, bishop of Jerusalem; his parent- 
age, 21, 60; succeeds James the Just, 
58; his martyrdom under Trajan, 18, 
21 sq; how far Trajan responsible for 
it, 18, 21; his age at the time of martyr- 
dom, 21, 60; charges made against 
him, 21 sq; his accusers, 21, 58, 66; 
reasons for his condemnation, 22; 
Hegesippus’ account of his martyrdom, 
58 sq; the account in the Chronicon 
Paschale, 65 sq; in Georgius Hamar- 
tolus, 225; confused with Simon 
Cananites, 66; presents coincidences 
with the sufferings of Christ, 612 

Symeon the Metaphrast; on the legend of 
the Qeopdpos, 27; abridgment of the 
Epistle to the Romans in, 312 

Symphorianus, a martyr, 516 

Symphorosa and her seven sons; story 
of their martyrdom under Hadrian, 
602; criticised in its framework, 603 
sq; and in its details, 604; truth under- 
lying the story, 604; discovery of the 
basilica of, 603 sq; her husband Ge- 
tulius, 503, 506; her story and that of 
Felicitas, 726 

Syncellus, 558 

Syriac fragments of the Epistle of Poly- 
carp, 471, 563 sq, 581; do not imply a 
Syriac version, 551, 581 

Syriac Martyrology; day of the martyr- 
dom of Ignatius in, 150; the day 
of the martyrdom of Polycarp in, 560, 
689; a reading emended in, 560; see 
also Acts of Martyrdom of Ignatius 

Syriac translations of Greek patristic 
writings, 327 sq 

Syriac version (abridged) of the Apo- 
stolical Constitutions, 263 sq; see 
A postolical Constitutions 

Syriac versions of the Ignatian Epistles; 
suspected existence of, 280; enquiries 
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of Ussher and Fell, 281; discoveries 
of Renaudot and Assemani, 281; of 
Cureton, 72, gf sq, 281 sq; MSS used 
by Cureton, 72 sq, gt sq; the Short 
Form, 72 sq; its date, 326; fragments 
of a Syriac version of the Middle Re- 
cension, 73, 9I sq, 293; its date, 326 
sq; the connexion of the Syriac ver- 
sions with each other and with the 
Armenian, 87 sq, 294, 326 sq; Merx’s 
theory of three distinct, 105, 200 sq; see 
Cureton, Ignatian Epistles, Short Re- 
cension 

Syriac writers, Anonymous; quote the 
Ignatian Epistles, 194 sq ; sources and 
order of their quotations, 196 sq, 427 3 
Merx’s theory derived from them, 200 
sq; quote the Epistle of Polycarp, 565 
sq; date and character of these writings, 
566; explanation and importance of 
these quotations, 581 sq 

Syro-Macedonian calendar; see Calendars 


caBBarov méya; see ‘ Great Sabbath’ 

cdpkwots and évavOpwrnots, 272 

ZeBaorn, occurrence and meaning of the 
word, 683, 714 

LeBacros, 687 

o«ppaylis, metaphorical use of, 498 


Tacitus; distinguishes Jew and Christian, 
g; on the Neronian persecution, 9, 10; 
his evidence that of a contemporary, 
10; followed by Sulpicius Severus, 15; 
epithets applied to Christianity by, 53; 
on the numbers of the Christians, 55 ; 
connects Jewish and Egyptian rites, 13; 
on the word ‘Christian,’ 9, 415, 418 

Tarachus, a martyr, 26 

Tarsians, Ignatian Epistle to the; head- 
ing inthe Medicean Ms, 293; see Spu- 
rious Tenatian Epistles 

Tatian, at Rome, 452 

Tattam, Syriac Mss brought to England 
by, 72 

Taureon, the month, 685 

Taylor, Jeremy, his position in the Ig- 
natian controversy, 241, 245 

Telesphorus, bishop of Rome; martyred 
under Hadrian, 458; notice of his mar- 
tyrdom in Eusebius, 507; in Irenzeus, 
502; date of his martyrdom, 502; per- 
haps due to Hadrian’s madness, 458, 
508 

Tentzel, 24 

Tergemini, the Gallic; their names, 447; 
their Acts, 447, 571; their day, 447 

Tertullian; his relation to the ‘ Acta 
Pilati,’ 55, 489 sq; on the character 
of Trajan, 2 sq; follows Melito, 2, 8; 
his attitude explained, 8, 538; his false 
estimate of M. Aurelius, 16, 538; his 
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value as an authority considered, 55; 
his testimony to the correspondence of 
Pliny, 55, 57; this correspondence the 
source of his information on the Bithy- 
nian persecution, 18, 57 sq; not in- 
debted to Ulpian, 55; his criticism 
upon Trajan’s rescript, 57; Eusebius 
uses a Greek translation of his work, 
57, 61; parallels to the Ignatian Epi- 
stles in, 144, 348; refers to Polycarp, 
556; responsible for the story of the 
Thundering Legion, 489, 538;  re- 
lation of his Apologeticum to the Oc- 
tavius of Minucius Felix, 534 sq; 
quotations illustrating the persecutions, 
57, 538 sq; on the death of the per- 
secutors, 538 sq; on the saying of 
Arrius Antoninus, 539; his use of the 
word sacramentum, 51 sq 

Teshri, confusion of the Former and 
Latter, 200 

Testamenta Duodecim Patriarcharum, 
translated by Grossteste and Nicholas 
of Lincoln, 77 

Theatine ms of the Epistle of Polycarp 
rediscovered, 548 sq 

Thebuthis, Hegesippus’ account of, 58 

Themistius, on the miracle of the Thun- 
dering Legion, 488, 489 

Theodore of Mopsuestia, alleged refer- 
ences to, in the Long Recension, 273 

Theodore of Studium; quotes the Ig- 
natian Epistles, 222 sq, 274; his con- 
temporary Joseph of Studium, 224 

Theodoret ; on the origin of Christian 
antiphonal singing, 31; mentions Igna- 
tius, 29, 170 sq; quotes the Ignatian 
Epistles, 171 sq, 425; his object in 
his quotations, 425; importance of his 
testimony, 251 sq; had the Vossian 
letters before him, 251, 291; order of 
his quotation, 426; mentions Polycarp, 
170, 562; date of his Dialogues, 172 

Theodoretus, presbyter and martyr, put 
to death by Count Julian, 43 

Theodorus the Presbyter, mentions Igna- 
tius, 210 

Theodorus; confessor under Julian, friend 
of Rufinus, 43; by Gibbon confused 
with Theodoretus, 43 

Theodorus Graptus, quotes an Ignatian 
passage, 225 

Theodota; see Sadzna 

Theodotus of Byzantium; his apostasy 
in persecution, 526; promulgates his 
heresy at Rome, 527; his date, 527; 
named in the Long Recension, 238 

Theodotus the martyr; incident at his 
martyrdom, 614 

Theodulus, a martyr, 505 

Theophilus of Antioch ; date of his Apo- 
logy, 142, 526, 537; shows coinci- 
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dences with the Ignatian Epistles, 142, 
348; authenticity of his Commentary 
discussed, 142, 725; its relation to pas- 
sages found in S. Jerome and S. Cyprian, 
142; Zahn on this commentary, 142; 
his testimony to the existence of per- 
secution, 526 

Theophorus; see Zenatius, Ocopdpos 

Theophylact of Bulgaria, 228 

Theophylact of Simocatta, 228 

Theopolis, a title of the city Antioch, 279 

Thomas Aquinas, on the prayer of Gregory 
the Great, 5, 6 

Thraseas, bishop of Eumenia; martyred 
under M. Aurelius, 462, 510; authori- 
ties for him, 394, 510, 556; date of 
his martyrdom, 510; his burial place, 
470; and the myrtle tree over his grave, 
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Threefold Ministry; see Zpzscopacy 

Thuaneus codex, Mss bearing the name, 
116, 128 

Thundering Legion, alleged Letter of 
Marcus Aurelius on the, 485 sq; text, 
485 sq; translation, 487 ; spuriousness, 
488; historical persons mentioned in, 
488 ; evidence of heathen writers for the 
incident, 488 ; of Christian writers, 489, 
538, 648; of the Antonine column, 4809 ; 
origin and growth of the Christian ver- 
sion of the story, 4903; objections to 
it, 490 sq; the name ‘ Fulminata,’ 
490 sq; elements of truth in the story, 
492 

Mlvestexn banquets charged against the 
Christians, 52, 400 sq 

Thyrsus, the deacon, 447, 57! 

Tiberianus, governor of Palestine; his 
alleged letter to Trajan, 3, 18; charac- 
ter of Trajan depicted therein, 3, 55; 
spuriousness of the document shown 
thereby, 55, 69; text given by John 
Malalas, 63 

Tiburtius, in the story of S. Cecilia, 516 
s 

sraileiant » on the alleged Letter of 
Antoninus Pius, 484; on the epitaph of 
Abercius, 498 ; on the story of Babylas, 
41, 43 Sq; on the two Urbans, 521; 
minor criticisms on, 503, 511 Sq, 539 

Timotheus AZlurus, patriarch of Alexan- 
dria; his date and works, 176 ; quotes 
the Ignatian Epistles, 173 sq, 196, 4253 
importance of his testimony, 201 sq, 
251, 3243 quotes the Epistle of Poly- 
carp, 5633 origin and importance of 
these quotations, 201 sq, 5813; his 
Syriac translators, 176, 327 

Titus, Acts of; see Acts of Titus 

Titus the emperor, and Christianity, 15 

Trajan ; advance socially and constitu- 
tionally in his reign, 2, 7; his attitude 
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towards the Christians differently view- 
ed, 2; (i) his leniency according to 
ancient and medizval writers, 2 sq; 
Melito, 2; Tertullian, 2 sq; Lactan- 
tius, 3 ; Eusebius, 3 ; Sulpicius Severus, 
4; the attitude of the apologists gene- 
rally, 8; contrary view in the Acts of 
Martyrdom, 3, 553; story of his cle- 
mency, and of the prayer of Gregory 
the Great for his soul, 4 sq ; additions 
to the story, 4; perhaps transferred 
from Hadrian, 4; (ii) according to 
recent critics, the first systematic per- 
secutor, 7; supporters of this view, 
7; this theory proved untenable, 
8 sq; his correspondence with Pliny, 
8, II, 13 Sq, 18) Sq; 50) Sq, 50;04n0; 
725; the sole ultimate record of the 
Bithynian persecution, 18; text of his 
rescript about the Christians, 53 sq, 61 ; 
it inaugurates no new policy of per- 
secution, 13 sq; criticism of Tertullian 
upon it, 573; history of his correspond- 
ence with Pliny, 54; its genuineness 
vindicated, 54 sq; its date, 56; he 
never inaugurated a new policy of per- 
secution, 15, 4403; persecutions during 
his reign, genuine and fictitious, 18; 
how far he was responsible for them, 
18, 21, 223; notices relating to them, 
50 sq; his aversion to guilds, 18; 
shown in his correspondence with 
Pliny, 18 sq; his suppression of guilds, 
18 sq, 52, 553 persecutes Christianity 
as a secret society, 21; account of his 
persecution in Eusebius, 58 sq; in John 
Malalas, 62 sq; in the Chronicon Pas- 
chale, 65 sq; in the Acts of Sharbil 
and Barsamya, 66 sq; martyrdom of 
Symeon of Jerusalem under, 18, 21 sq, 
58 sq, 65 sq; alleged martyrdom of 
Antiochene women under, 64; his in- 
terview with Ignatius mythical, 31 sq; 
his alleged edict of toleration, 63, 68 
sq; his gladiatorial shows, 32, 37, 354 
sq; encourages paganism, 465; date 
of his adoption by Nerva, 372; Ig- 
natius’ martyrdom perhaps on the an- 
niversary of this adoption, 373 

Trajana, a martyr, 506 

Tralles ; geographical position of, 361 5 
not visited by Ignatius, 361 sq; dele- 
gates from, 35, 364 sq; road to, 343 
patron deity of, 634; honours paid to 
Hadrian by, 634; see also Olympian 
festivals, Philip the Trallian 

Trallians, Epistle to the ; heading in the 
Medicean Ms, 293; Docetism especially 
attacked in the, 374; portion embedded 
in the Epistle to the Romans (Short 
Recension), 281, 318 ; its original posi- 
tion discussed, 234, 318 sq, 323 
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Trinity, doctrine of the, in the Long Re- 
cension, 255, 278 

Troas; Ignatius at, 34, 36, 368, 443; 
letters written from, 36, 366, 368 sq; 
Rhaius Agathopus and Philo join him 
at, 368 

Trullan Council, 353 

Turcius Almachius, city prefect; his place 
in the story of S. Cecilia, 516; in- 
ference of date from this, 517; the 
rise and history of the gens Turcia, 522 

Turner, C. H., on the date of Polycarp’s 
martyrdom, 727 

Turrianus; Ignatian Mss used by, 78, 130, 
2443 on the mutual relation of the 
Long Recension and the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions, 262 

Tychzum at Antioch, 47; contained the 
statue of the Fortune of Antioch, 47 ; 
reliques of Ignatius transferred hither, 
47 sq; its name changed to ‘Church 
of Ignatius,’ 48; homilies of Severus 
delivered here, 48 

Tyssington ; see John Tyssington 


TpadXaves (form), 293 

Totakas, 679 sq 

OcouvroNs, title of city Antioch, 279 

Ocogepos, applied to Ignatius ; not an in- 
terpolation, 25 ; nor a title, but a second 
name, 25; perhaps assumed at con- 
version, or at baptism, 27; legends 
connected with the name, 27 sq; al- 
luded to by Irenzeus, 328 


Uhlhorn; his position in the Ignatian 
controversy, 270; on the character of 
Trajan, 3, 7 

Ulpian, rescripts against the Christians 
collected in, 57, 479 

Urban I, Pope; his part in the story of 
S. Cecilia, 517; De Rossi’s discovery 
of his tomb, 519, 726; perhaps two 
bishops of the name, 521; the date 
of the earlier, 521 sq; Aubé on, 522 

Urbicus, Lollius, the prefect; his date, 
50 

iceices on the introduction of the solar 
calendar into Asia Minor, 699 sq; on 
the ‘ Asiatic’ and ‘Ephesian’ calendars, 
679 sq; on the word Czesar, 699 ; on 
monthly celebrations of the imperial 
birthdays, 699 sq, 7143; discovers the 
Greek Acts of the Scillitan martyrs, 


52 

Uaenen Archbishop ; suspects the Long 
Recension, 76, 237 sq, 243; his work 
‘The Original of Bishops and Metro- 
politans,’ 240; attacked by Milton, 
2423 leading facts and dates relating 
to his labours on Ignatius, 240 sq ; 
discovers two Mss of the Latin ver- 
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sion, 76 sq, 2433; how led to this 
discovery, 76, 2433; considers Gross- 
teste author of the version, 76; proba- 
bility of this, 77 sq; date of publication, 
73; his correspondence with Dr Ward, 
82; use made by him of his discovery, 
82 sq, 241; fate of his library, 84; 
loss of the Montacute Ms, 84; appear- 
ance of his book on Ignatius, 243; he 
rejects the Epistle to Polycarp, 243; 
reason for this rejection, 243; misled 
by Jerome, 156, 243; the Epistle to 
Polycarp vindicated by Pearson, 244 ; 
by internal evidence, 314; how far 
Ussher’s book was considered final, 
245, 329; list of his supporters, 329; 
opposition of French Protestants to, 
330 sq; reception in England, 333; on 
the date of the Latin version of the Long 
Recension, 125 ; on the authorship of 
the Ignatian Epistle to the Philippians, 
253; ontheauthorship of the A postolical 
Constitutions, 262; his enquiries after 
a Syriac version, 280; on the episco- 
pate of Polycarp, 437; on the year of 
Polycarp’s martyrdom, 651, 702; on 
the day of Polycarp’s martyrdom, 651, 
702 sq; on the date of Pionius’ mar- 
Yate 718; on a passage in Galen, 
82 


brarikds, 59 


Valens, presbyter of Smyrna ; the Epistle 
of Polycarp on his offence, 594, 600 ; 
the name, 600 

Valentinus; at Rome, 452; character of 
the Docetism of, 379 sq, 385; no allu- 
sion in the Ignatian Epistles to, 385 
sq; light thrown by Hippolytus upon 
the system of, 387; adopts terms al- 
ready used by Ignatius, 388; explana- 
tion of this fact, 388 

Valentinus Paceus; see Paceus 

Valesius; his chronology of Aristides’ 
life, 652 ; refuted by Pearson and Noris, 
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Variot ; replies to Aubé, 55; criticisms on, 
545 57 

Vedelius; his edition of the Ignatian 
Epistles, 239; divides them into genuine 
and spurious, 239; how far successful, 
239; on their connexion with the Apo- 
stolical Constitutions, 239, 262; on 
the date of the Long Recension, 273 

Verus, for Marcus Aurelius, in the Sibyl- 
line Oracles, 545 

Verus, L., the elder, dates in the life of, 
481, 723 

Verus, L., the younger; his adoption by 
Antoninus, 481, 542 Sq, 723; joint em- 
peror with M. Aurelius, 514, 592, 648, 
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659, 723; their title ‘ fratres Augusti,’ 
659, 674; their ages compared, 674; 
visits paid to the East by, 448, 654, 
662; date of his Eastern campaigns, 493, 
500; his campaign against Vologesus, 
493, 500, 662, 665; his marriage with 
Lucilla, 493, 500; his death, 723; 
deification and divine titles of, 460 

Vespasian, evidence for persecutions 
under, 15 sq 

Vettius Epagathus, 567 

Vettius Proculus, date of the proconsul- 
ship of, 657, 658 

Victor of Capua, writings assigned to 
Polycarp by, 473 

Vienne and Lyons, Letter of the Churches 
of; its date, 141, 515; how preserved, 
515; shows coincidences with the Ig- 
natian Epistles, 38, 141, 343; its indirect 
evidence to the Letter of the Smyrnzans, 
605 sq, 625; see Gallican Martyrs 

Vigellius Saturninus; see Saturninus 

Vincentius of Beauvais, gives a legend of 
the heart of Ignatius, 27 sq 

Vitalis; mentioned in the Long Recen- 
sion, 260; form of the name, 260; in- 
dividuals of the name, 260 

Vitus, bishop of Carrhz, 260 

Voices heard at the moment of death, 
455 sq 

Volkmar; his unique attitude in the 
Ignatian controversy, 284; self-con- 
demned, 284; effect of Zahn’s work 
upon, 286; on the Great Sabbath, 711 

Vologesus IV., King of the Parthians; 
date of his accession, 6643; invades 
Armenia, 664 ; letter and preparations 
of Antoninus Pius, 664; the dream of 
Aristides, 661 ; evidence for a Parthian 
war under Antoninus Pius, 655 sq, 661 
sq, 664; war with M. Aurelius and L. 
Verus, 662, 665,675; its conclusion, 662 

Voss, Isaac; publishes six of the genuine 
Ignatian Epistles in Greek, 73, 2453 
date of publication, 73, 245; MS used, 
245; his Theatine Ms of the Epistle of 
Polycarp rediscovered, 548 sq 

Vossian Letters; see Middle Recension 


Waddington; on the Asiatic proconsul- 
ship of Sergius Paullus, 510; his chro- 
nology of Aristides, 656 sq; over- 
throws Masson, 656; their respective 
starting points, 658 ; his date for Quad- 
ratus’ proconsulship, 660 sq ; identifies 
him with the friend of Aristides, 660, 
661; on the war with Vologesus, 661 
sq; his chronology tested, 665 sq; 
modifications possible, readjustment of 
Lipsius and Hilgenfeld considered and 
Waddington confirmed, 667 sq; the 
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attack of Wieseler refuted, 672 sq; of 
Keim, 676 sq 

Ward, Dr, Master of Sidney College, 
Cambridge ; his correspondence with 
Ussher, 82, 241 

Warnaharius, authorship of the Acta 
Tergeminorum assigned to, 447, 571 

Waterland, accepts as genuine the Vos- 
sian Letters, 330 

Wednesdays and Fridays, the observance 


Ol, 259 

Whiston; defends the Long Recension, 
245, 280, 3303; Criticisms on, 116, 
128 


Widows, order of, 345, 399; called ‘ vir- 
gins, 399; explanation of the term, 
399 sq; had charge of orphans, 358; 
their presence in the Epistle of Poly- 
Carp, 594 

Wieseler; on the character of Trajan, 7; 
on the Letter to the Commune Asiae, 
483 sq; on the chronology of Aristides, 
672 sq; on the day of martyrdom of 
Polycarp, 689 sq, 692, 6y4; on the 
practice of the Quartodecimans, 690; 
minor criticisms on, 23, 675, 681, 683, 
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Wodeford, William; of the Franciscan 
Convent at Oxford, 77; quotes the 
Latin version of the Middle Recension, 
773 quotes from Tyssington, 77; argu- 
ment from this fact, 77 

Wood's discoveries at Ephesus, 658, 665, 
683 

Wordsworth, Bishop Christopher; first 
attacks the Curetonian abridgment, 
282, 323; on the date of Polycarp’s 
martyrdom, 667, 727 

Wright, Prof. W.; his Catalogue of 
Syriac MSS, 92, 182, 183, 188 sq; _ his 
assistance in the present work, 92, 108, 
176, 192, 194, 200, 230 


Xanthicus, the month, 471, 627, 651, 671 
sq, 677 sq, 679, 687, 689, 694 sq, 696, 
697, 704 $4, 715, 719, 727 Sq _ 

Xenophon, compared with Ignatius as to 
style, 410 sq 

Xiphilinus, the abbreviator of Dion Cas- 
sius; his date, 489, 542; on the rela- 
tions of Antoninus Pius to the Chris- 
tians, 542; on the miracle of the 
Thundering Legion, 489 


Zahn ; testimony to hislabours on the route 
of Ignatius, 361 ; to his work in general, 
285 sq; his notation of authorities for 
the text of Ignatius, 71; on the history of 
the Armenian Acts of Martyrdom, go 
sq; on the omission of the Epistle to 
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the Philippians in the mss of the Middle 
Recension, 254; on the relation of the 
Long Recension to the last two books 
of the Apostolical Constitutions, 264 ; 
on the authorship of the Long Recen- 
sion, 267; on the date of the Long 
Recension, 273; his theories respecting 
the Epistle to the Romans, 276 sq, 
424 sq; on the ‘great sabbath,’ 628; 
on the date of Pionius’ martyrdom, 
722; on the Commentary of Theophi- 


lus of Antioch, 142; minor criticisms 
on, 30, 83, 114 


Zenas, reputed author of the Acts of 
Titus, 56 

Zoe (S.), martyred under Hadrian, 507 

Zosimus; companion of Ignatius, 37, 
591; perhaps a fellow prisoner, 37, 591 

Zoticus of Otrous, 498 

Zotion, deacon of Magnesia, meets Igna- 
tius at Smyrna, 34, 366 
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